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AUTHOR'S  PREFACE  TO  THE  FH^T  GERMAN 

EDITION 

As  the  need  of  a  dear  consciousness  of  the  starting  points,  methods  and 
aimt  of  scientific  knowledge  has  made  itself  felt  within  particular  provinces 
_     of  investigfttion ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  reform  of  logic  has  been 
demanded  m  high  quarters  from  the  side  of  philosophy  itself,  as  by  Prantl  ^ 
>-      and  Harms,  and  started  in  a  work  so  important  as  that  of  Lotze,  I  have 
fdt  it  tof  duty  to  investigate  and  exhibit  as  completely  as  was  possible 
for  me  to  do  the  presuppositions  from  which  scientific  endeavour  surts,  the 
most  general  concepts  employed  in  its  researches,  and  the  fundamental 
*      forms  of  the  methods  of  which  it  makes  use.   It  has  given  me  special 
^      satisfaction  that  in  one  main  part  of  methodology,  the  theory  of  induction, 
>;;^      W.  Stanley  Jevons^  in  his  important  work  Principles  <if  Sdenee^  agrees  on 
essential  points  with  my  own  view.   I  have  myself  been  more  sparing  than 
he  has  with  illustrations  from  the  history  of  science,  and  have  selected  as 
ftr  as  possible  elementary  examples  from  the  region  of  ordinary  know- 
ledge.   In  doing  so  I  have  been  -aided  partly  by  the  desire* for  brevity, 
partly  by  the  conviction  that  abstractions  re(]uired  by  logic  can  be  most 
easily  made  in  connexion  with  what  is  most  familiar  to  us. 

At^tutt  1878. 
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AUTHOR'S  PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  GERMAN 

EDITION 

What  I  have  nid  in  the  preftce  to  the  second  editioa  of  the  first  volume, 

■ 

as  to  theeoDstderitions  by  which  I  have  been  guided  in  the  revision  of  the 
work,  applies  also  to  the  second  volume.  To  a  siill  greater  extent  than 
there  I  have  endeavoured,  on  the  one  hand,  to  give  as  accurate  and 
definite  a  form  as  posdble  to  my  propositions,  and  on  the  other  to  treat 
more  fully  of  particular  points.  More  especially  have  the  (juest ions  con- 
cerning the  methodological  presuppositions  of  psychology  and  its  dependent 
science  of  history  received  fuller  discussion.  I  do  not  conceal  from  my- 
self that  the  position  which  I  here  take  will  appear  to  many  to  be  anti- 
quated and  to  have  been  relinquished  by  the  later  developments  of  the 
science ;  this  could  not  withhold  me  from  giving  expression  to  my  con- 
viction. I  wish  however  to  guard  myself  against  being  supposed  to 
maintain  that  those  eflforts  of  physiological  and  experimental  psychology 
which  are  prominent  to^ay  are  not  fully  justified  within  the  h'mits  imposed 
by  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  appropriate  to  the  furtherance  of  our 
knowledge.  It  merely  seemed  to  me  necessary— and  here  I  hope  to  find 
support  in  other  quarters — to  emphasize  alt  the  more  decidedly  certain 
considerations  which  are  sometimes  allowed  to  fall  into  the  background. 

THE  AUTHOR. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
%  60. 

Tbi  general  problem  of  MBifiODOXXWY  it  to  show  how  we  may  apply  our 
natural  mental  acdvities  in  such  a  way  that,  starting  from  a  given  state  of 
thought  and  knowledge,  we  may  attain  the  object  of  human  tliou^jht  by  an 
ideally  perfect  process ;  a  process,  that  is,  in  which  none  but  fully  deter- 
mined concL])ts  and  adequately  grouiiiJcd  judgments  are  employed. 

I.  The  task  which  we  have  set  before  us  in  logic  is  to  show  how  pro- 
pmitions  which  are  certain  and  valid  for  all  might  be  attained.  With  this 
object  we  were  occnpied  in  Part  I.  in  investigating  that  function  of  jodg- 
mcnt  which  finds  expression  in  propositions  claiming  to  be  certain  and 
tmivcmUy  valid,  in  biiogiqg  to  light  the  pfesopposidons  natnnUj  involved 
in  and  in  stating  the  natnial  laws  by  which  it  is  always  governed.  In 
Pait  II.  we  endeavoured  to  asoertsln  the  general  conditions  to  which  our 
judgments  must  conform  if  they  to  attain  to  universal  validity,  and  we 
developed  these  conditions  so  iw  as  they  are  involved  in  the  nature  of 
judgment  itself.  The  two  essential  characteristics  of  the  ideal  state  to 
which  our  thought  aspires  proved  to  be  the  complete  dcLemuiiation  of 
concepts,  and  the  consciousness  of  llic  grounds  of  our  judgments. 

The  question  how  lo  aiiaia  to  this  ideal  state,  with  the  means  at  our 
disposal,  forms  the  subject  of  the  tlurd  and  last  part  of  our  investigation, 
of  Methodology.  Its  problems  in  their  most  general  features  are  already 
implied  in  our  preceding  discussion. 

a.  With  reference  to  the  first  point  in  our  question,  we  showed  in  our 
Introduction  (§  a)  ^t  no  really  practical  Methodology  can  aim  at  a  com- 
plete wronslTwctioo  of  our  thoqghls  in  accordance  with  technical  rules ; 
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it  must,  on  the  contzaiy,  accept  as  given  a  mental  activity  already  at  work, 
which  can  merely  be  amplified  or  corrected.  Unless  there  were  a  supply 
of  ideas  already  in  existence,  as  well  as  a  natural  impulse  to  employ  them 

in  forming  judgments,  there  would  be  neither  pupils  to  karn  lije  art,  nor 
material  upon  which  to  exercise  it ;  the  very  possibility  o(  mutual  under- 
standing presupposes  a  store  of  mental  contents  which  must  in  the  first 
instance  be  taken  as  it  is  found.  The  art  of  gymnastics  is  practicable 
only  for  those  who  already  have  control  over  their  limbSi  and  its  object 
is  merely,  on  the  one  band,  to  develop  and  multiply  movements  already 
familiar,  on  the  other  to  eliminate  any  which  are  superflnoas  \  it  cannot 
suddenly  annihilate  all  previous  habits^  or  create  new  joints  and  muscles. 
In  the  same  way  a  logical  gymnastic  most  always  bear  In  mind  that  the 
mental  activities  at  which  it  aims  must  depend  for  their  execution  upon 
rudiments  already  possessed  by  the  individual  learner,  and  can  succeed 
only  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  developed  and  ekboiated  fiom  activities 
which  are  already  naturally  initiated  and  exercised  without  reflection. 

3.  With  reference  to  the  second  point,  our  first  object  in  Part  II. 
was  to  develop  the  condition  of  complete  determination  of  our  concepts. 
It  i)roved  to  be  necessary  to  discover  the  simple  conceptual  elements  and 
to  determine  the  forms  in  which  they  might  be  synthesized ;  and  this  had 
to  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure  on  the  one  hand  that  these  simple 
elements  should  be  thought  by  every  one  in  the  same^way,  thus  making  it 
possible  that  there  should  be  a  conceptual  system  the  same  for  all;  while 
on  the  other  hand  the  conceptual  elements  should  be  eitensively  com- 
plete, and  sufficient  for  every  object  of  thought  to  be  conceptually  deter- 
mined and  reduced  to  generally  established  dements.  Only  when  this  is 
done  shall  we  always  be  provided  with  predicates  for  our  judgments  which 
wHI  enable  tts  to  make  our  statements  precise  and  unambiguous ;  and 
under  these  conditions  alone  is  it  possible  for  judgments  lu  be  strictly 
necessary  and  universal. 

From  our  investii^ation  of  the  demand  that  there  should  be  a  ground  for 
every  judgment,  there  next  arose  the  ]  )roblem  of  ascertaining  those  judg- 
ments which  contain  their  own  ground,  Le.^  are  necessary  by  virtue  of  the 
rotitcnts  of  the  ideas  connect  in  them,  or  possess  the  evident  certain^ 
of  immediate  8elf<onsciousness ;  with  this  is  also  connected  the  necessity 
of  finding  the  axioms  indispensaUe  to  all  proot  Here  again  the  general  * 
object  which  we  set  before  us  includes  the  need  for  extensive  complete- 
ness  J  we  can  only  ensure  that  our  judgments  shall  be  thoroughly  grounded 
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when  we  are  fully  conscious  of  the  ultimate  presuppositions  of  judgment, 
and  recognise  them  as  self-evident  and  immediate  principles. 

4.  Thus  we  get  the  following  questions  for  our  Methodology :  How  it 
it  possible  to  detenniae  all  the  simple  elements  of  the  whole  contents  of 
mind,  in  such  a  way  that  we  may  be  certain  of  their  being  the  same  for  all 
thinking  beings,  and  the  forms  of  their  synthesis  in  such  a  way  that  every 
one  may  proceed  alike  in  combining  them  into  composite  concepts? 
How  is  it  possible  to  become  conscious  of  those  ultimate  presupposi- 
tions of  all  judgment,  which  are  the  ground  for  judgments  which  are  not 
immediately  evident,  and  how  may  we  show  each  particular  judgment  to 
be  grounded  in  a  way  which  may  be  convincing  for  every  one  ? 


8  6r. 

The  more  exact  form  which  Methodology  must  take  depends,  on  the  one 
hand  upon  the  nature  of  the  actual  conditions  of  the  thought  which  it  is  to 
rcig^hte ;  upon  the  other  on  the  content  of  the  aim  we  set  before  us  in  our 
deliberate  thought 

This  aim  is  to  know  the  universe  which  is  accessible  to  peiceptioi),  and 
to  determine  the  final  objects  of  the  will  The  ideal  of  knowledge 
contains,  in  the  fint  place,  a  representation  of  the  universe  as  complete  in 
space  and  time,  next  a  classification  of  all  that  is  given  in  a  perfect  con- 
ceptual  system,  and  finally  discernment  of  the  necessity  of  what  is  given 
in  the  form  of  perfect  causal  connection.  Considenuiuti  of  the  objects  of 
the  will  results  in  the  selection  of  a  supreme  end  which  comprehends  all 
l>  irticular  actions,  and  in  the  recognition  that  this  end  ought  to  be  uncon- 
ditionally willed. 

1.  By  formulating  in  §  60  the  questions  to  be  answered  by  Method- 
ology we  obtained  only  the  most  general  and  formal  definitions.  To  make 
them  really  practical  we  must  fint  realize  more  exactly  what  is  that  store  of 
ideas  and  generally  accepted  judgments  from  which  we  start,  taking  into 
acooont  not  only  the  conditions  under  which  we  gather  and  increase  the 
material  of  thought,  but  also  those  natural  tendencies  to  refiecdon  by 
which  we  are  impelled  to  form  ideas  and  judgments  and  to  believe  in 
their  validity ;  and  secondly,  some  more  complete  idea  of  the  aims  of  all 
serious  thought  is  indiaj^cnsable.  We  must  assume  that  we  think  inten- 
tionally, that  our  thought  dues  not  wander  vaguely  and  at  random,  with  no 
dennite  object  in  view ;  an  object  will  be  supplied,  at  any  rate  in  its  general 
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outlines,  by  the  permanent  instincts  of  human  ojiture,  and  by  the  current 
standard  of  intellectual  development. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  natural  conditions  of  human  thought  we  find 
that  a  great  part  of  our  conceptual  elements  comes  to  us  through  the 
activity  of  the  lenses  and  their  connected  function^  which  give  rise  to  the 
idea  of  the  spatial  miiveise^  which  penffts  and  changes  In  time ;  and  in 
the  same  way  our  composite  ideas  are  for  the  most  part  occasioned  by 
perception.  We  are  stimulated  to  the  synthesis  of  certain  conceptual 
elements  by  the  manifold  composite  CKtemal  objects  which  present  them- 
selves to  perception,  and  which  we  try  to  compare  and  to  arrange  accord- 
ing to  similarities  and  differences  in  uur  first  beginnings  of  thoiigiit.  Here 
our  thought  depends  for  its  contents  upon  external  conditions  ;  what 
will  be  presented  to  it  does  noi  depend  upon  its  own  activity;  and  even 
when  the  will  direct?;  itself  to  perception  of  the  external  world  its  chance 
of  success  is  limited  by  many  conditions.  The  perception  is  of  inex- 
liaustible  variety,  hence  we  can  never  be  certain  of  completeness  in  this 
direction,  either  of  the  particular  elements  or  of  those  infinite  combiiuh 
tions  which  perception  may  offer  to  us. 

And  this  is  true*  not  only  of  the  objects  which  Nature  affords  to  obser-  . 
watioD,  without  the  intervention  of  man,  but  also,  and  in  a  still  higher 
degree,  of  those  objects  of  apprehension  which  are  produced  by  human 
activity,  of  alt  the  forms  and  products  of  mental  life,  of  all  inventions  and 
arts,  of  all  social  relations  and  contrivances.  Here  again  we  are  con- 
stantly stimulated  lo  new  conceptual  combinations,  and  we  generally 
confine  ourselves  to  forming  those  coiiccpis  which  are  to  serve  as  the 
expression  of  what  is  given  in  perception,  or  which  arise  out  of  occasions 
which  stimulate  the  will  in  a  definite  direction. 

3.  In  judgment,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  largely  determined  by 
tradition ;  the  individual  learns  most  of  what  he  believes,  and  his  judgment 
depends  upon  the  prevailing  convictions  which  rule  those  around  him,  and 
which  are  far  from  being  all  of  them  grounded,  at  any  rate  for  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  individual  Corresponding  to  this  receptivity,  we  find 
the  untvemi  impulse  to  communication,  the  expansiveness  by  which  we 
endeavour  to  reproduce  our  own  thought  in  the  minds  of  others,  to  fortify 
and  strengthen*  our  own  belief  by  the  acknowledgment  of  others.  Any 
treatment  of  thought  which  abstracts  from  the  characteristic  of  community, 
from  the  social  nature  which  man  shows  here  as  everywhere,  must  be  one- 
sided and  untrue:    Hence  it  is  especially  important  to  take  account  of  all 
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those  kkM  and  presapposikions  of  thought  which  everjr  one  leoeivet  in 
his  appfopriation  of  brnguage. 

4.  If  now  we  aA  what  is  the  aim  towaidf  which  all  human  thoiqilit  is 
workmg  under  these  condition^  and  what  is  the  final  use  of  the  methods 
bj  which  logic  seeks  to  direct  it  towards  this  aim,  we  must  start  ftom  an 
actnal  tendency,  which  we  accept  for  the  present  as  it  is  given,  without 
asking  whether  it  is  to  be  regarded  merelf  as  an  irresistible  craving  of 
human  nature,  or  whether  we  can  or  do  recognise  m  it  a  higher  ethical 
necessity. 

5.  Here  we  find  that  the  significance  of  human  effort  in  the  region  of 
thought  is,  in  the  hrsi  place,  determined  by  the  fact  that  before  we  attain  to 
any  logical  reflection  we  have  learned  to  refer  our  manifold  sensations  to 
a  real  world,  which  is  not  only  the  object  of  perception  and  curiosity,  bat 
is  also  the  means  of  enjoyment  and  the  source  of  pain,  and  therefore  the 
object  also  of  practical  activity.  When,  rising  above  immediate  necessities, 
we  yield  to  the  desire  for  knowledge  and  by  genemlising  make  it  our 
conscious  ohjtet,  there  next  arises  the  ideal  of  an  eihaustive  knowledge 
of  Uie  particular,  as  it  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  perception,  the  ideal  of 
a  complete  world-image,  in  which  the  whole  manifold  whldi  exists  in  space 
and  time  shall  be  displayed  before  us.  Just  as  at  any  given  moment  our 
surroundings  present  themselves  to  the  eye,  each  parucuUr  object  acces- 
hibie  to  observation  and  intuit:il)le  by  the  senses,  so  the  whole  universe 
is  to  become  an  object  of  percci>t] m.  As  with  the  traveller  landscape 
succeeds  to  landscape,  and  new  scenes  open  out  beyond  the  last,  so  we 
are  to  be  able  to  send  our  searching  glance  throughout  the  fulness  of  the 
percqKible^  and  the  universe  of  existence  is  to  be  spread  out  in  one  vista 
for  us  to  survey  in  detail  and  gather  up  in  memory. 

6.  The  Older  in  which  we  thus  anange  the  particular  is,  in  the  first 
instance^  that  of  space.  In  any  given  field  of  vision  everything  is  localised 
in  a  definite  place^  and  we  endeavour  in  the  same  way  to  assign  to  every 
object  of  peroepdon  its  place  in  one  spacer  and  to  comprehend  as  it  were 
in  one  survey  the  spatial  lehttions  of  the  universe.  The  world  must  lie 
before  us  in  its  ground  plan ;  we  endeavour  to  determine  its  position  in 
space  for  every  star  in  the  heavens,  to  gauge  every  height  and  depth  of  the 
earth,  to  learn  how  stones  and  plants  and  animals  are  distributed  upon  its 
surface.  I  t  s  as  if  we  could  not  feel  at  home  in  the  world  until  we  knew 
it  in  every  nook  and  comer. 

7.  This  efiiort  to  attain  a  complete  spatial  image  of  the  world  u 
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accompanied  by  the  attempt  to  get  a  complete  picture  of  its  history,  to 
arr.KiL'c  \n  a  lime  scries  every  possible  object  of  human  perception,  and  to 
extend  into  the  infinite  past  that  immediately  intuitable  flux  of  rb.mges 
which  we  are  able  to  follow  with  uninterrupted  glance.  U'e  must  be 
present  in  the  spirit  to  watch  tlie  heavenly  bodies  describe  their  orbits 
myriads  of  years  ago,  to  see  the  earth  take  shape^  and  its  sur&oe  break  up 
into  land  and  iniler»  to  notice  races  of  plants  and  animals  appear  and 
disappear ;  ire  can  no  more  tolerate  a  gap  in  the  annals  of  the  nnivexse 
than  we  can  in  the  chart  which  maps  out  its  spatial  idattons, 

&  These  aapirationsi  which  it  has  remained  for  the  present  age  to 
grasp  dearly  and  definitely  in  their  foil  extent,  arise  out  of  our  longing 
to  break  through  the  limits  of  the  individual  range  of  visioa  and  the 
individual  memory,  and  to  widen  our  narrow  consciousness  until  it  com- 
prehends  everything  in  one  intuitive  knowledge,  thus  satisfying  both  our 
na'jiral  curiosity,  and  our  desire  for  communication.  Whether  or  not  we 
are  justified  in  assuming  that  in  this  way  we  shall  arrive  at  complete 
knowledge  of  a  real  world  as  it  actually  is,  is  not  a  question  which  arises 
for  subjective  effort  or  affects  the  means  of  its  satisfaction ;  it  is  enough 
that  oor  perceptions  are  independent  of  our  will,  that  they  are  given  to  us 
as  a  number  of  mtuitions,  that  they  present  themselves  in  inexhaustible 
abundance  and  thus  yield  a  constantly  new  content  for  consciousness. 

9b  But  such  a  woiid-pictme  could  never  be  the  object  of  one  coropce* 
hensive  consciousness  unless  the  activities  by  which  we  apprehend 
particular  phenomena  and  reduce  them  to  spatial  and  temporal  order 
were  accompanied  by  others  which  make  their  manflbld  contents  com- 
prehensible to  us  under  the  form  of  unity.  We  should  have  a  bewildering 
chaos  of  details,  of  forms,  of  things  and  events,  which  no  memory  could 
grasp  and  recall  unless  thought  could  master  the  plurality  of  content  by 
means  of  comparison  and  distinction  ;  and  could  on  the  one  hand 
recognise  sameness  and  similarity,  on  the  other,  estimate  degrees  of  dif- 
iierence.  Not  until  we  have  discovered  the  one  which  is  common  to  the 
many*  have  discriminated  the  like  and  unlike  elements  in  phenomena 
sqiarated  by  space  and  time»  have  ranged  differences  according  to  degree 
and  so  brought  logical  order  into  our  intuilionB,  can  perception  become 
real  knowledge,  and  each  pettiodar  fidl  into  pbwe  in  a  system  of  ideas 
which,  as  piedicates  of  judgments  of  perception^  en&ble  us  to  transform 
the  particular  phenomena  into  a  permanent  idea.  Such  a  process,  if  com- 
pleldy  carried  out,  would  lead  to  a  comprehensive  system  of  concepts,  in 
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which  the  whole  contents  of  the  perceptible — of  things  as  well  as  of  events 
— woald  be  displayed  in  order  of  similarity  and  difference :  to  a  classifica 
tion  e&tendmg  over  the  whole  sphere  of  perceptioii,  and  finding  its  ex- 
pression in  a  well  estabtished  system  of  notation  in  a  scientific  termin- 
ology. 

la  Let  OS  snppose  that  we  have  succeeded  in  reducing  all  objects  of 
perception  to  dits  logical  order  of  similarity  and  difference^  and  have 
drawn  up  a  table  of  more  or  less  general  concepts  into  which  every  single 
form  of  a  givca  Uiiiig,  every  event,  every  relaiioa  can  be  fitted,  so  that 
each  part  of  our  world-picture  has  not  merely  its  position  in  space  and 
time,  but  also  its  logical  position  in  the  hierarchy  of  concepts.  We  should 
then  have  satisfied  the  impulse  to  bring  everythmg  mto  relation  by  com- 
parison and  distinction,  but  this  logical  classification  would  be  only  like  an 
external  framework  over  the  manifold  of  the  given  reality,  and  the 
plurality  of  species  under  one  and  the  same  genus,  the  number  of  dif- 
ferences into  which  a  common  element  develops  itself  would  remain  pure 
matter-o^fiict  It  mighty  indeed,  give  rise  to  wonder  at  the  inexhaustible 
fertility  of  nature  in  producing  different  combinations  of  qualities ;  it  could 
never  be  the  object  of  real  understanding. 

Unless  we  can  find  necessity  in  the  differentiation  of  the  general,  and 
in  the  comprehension  of  different  characteristics  in  the  unity  of  a  thincf,  we 
cannot  even  be  certain  of  the  completeness  of  our  classification  ;  we  must 
be  able  to  see  not  merely  that  a  genus  has  such  and  such  species,  but 
that  it  must  have  just  these  and  no  others  ;  we  must  understand  what 
is  the  bond  which  holds  together  the  characteristics  constitutmg  a 
composite  concept,  and  by  what  necessity  differences  are  developed  from 
a  common  element.  The  perfection  of  thought  lies  in  seeing  that  co- 
existents  are  necessarily  connected,  and  we  could  not  be  certain  that  our 
classification  was  complete  unless  we  knew  that  those  combinations  of 
attributes  which  were  absent  were  also  impossible.  All  attempts  to 
deduce  special  concepts  from  general  by  logical  development^  above  all 
that  latest  and  most  ambitious  attempt,  the  Hcgdian  method,  are  expres- 
sions of  this  effort,  repeating  in  an  intensive  form  the  characteristic  of  the 
effort  after  totality  of  extensive  comprehension — Le.  penetration  of  the 
given  manifold  by  the  unity  of  one  consciousness.  In  wh  ii  w  ay  we  are  to 
endeavour  lo  tind  tins  necessity,  and  whether  it  can  be  fuiind  by  means  of 
our  thought,  we  must  consider  later  on;  at  present  we  are  concerned 
only  to  point  out  the  aims  towards  which  thought  strives. 
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II.  But  our  desire  for  knowledge  needs  for  its  com[)lete  satisfaction 
soil)  thing  more  th  in  ibis  insight  into  the  necessity  of  conrejitiial  articula- 
tion in  the  manifoid  oi  the  world  ;  if  the  giTen  reali^is  to  be  completely 
penetrated  by  the  necemtf  of  thought,  then  neither  the  spatial  and 
temporal  arrangement^  aor  the  number  of  the  objects  in  which  oonoepts 
are  realiied,  can  be  ngudtA  m  aomething  indifferent  and  accepted  mer^ 
aa  given.  The  tbeoiy  of  the  ntiivaie,  as  conceived  by  FIat<>  and  Aristotle^ 
was  one^ded  in  thinking  the  problem  solved  bf  an  ennmenition  of  the 
general  concepts  which  determine  the  manifold  fonns  and  dilfetences  of 
the  sense^ven,  and  in  neglecting  in  compariaoo  with  the  purely  logical 
system  of  concepts — if  not  entirely  excluding  from  scientific  interest — the 
plurality  of  phenomena  as  definite  in  number  and  arrangement.  Why 
some  forms  are  more  frequent  than  others,  why  these  are  to  be  found  in 
one  place  and  those  in  another,  is  a  question  whirh  will  iii  ikc  itself  heard 
sooner  or  later.  Bacon  complaiQed^  that  as  yet  no  ooe  had  attempted  to 
^  explain  why  some  things  are  and  can  be  so  numerous  and  abundant 
in  nature,  while  others  appear  so  seldom  and  in  sack  small  quantity  (for 
it  is  certainly  impossible  that  there  should  be  as  much  gold  aa  iron); 
and  in  this  he  gave  emphatic  tttteiance  to  our  effort  to  understand  the 
whole  position  of  matter-of4aGt,  even  in  that  a^>ect  which,  aa  compared 
to  the  concept^  is  merely  fottuttotts. 

IS.  The  question  jnat  raised  refers  in  the  first  place  to  the  permanent 
parts  of  our  world-picture,  to  the  things  which  in  their  diversity  form  at 
any  moment  the  constituent  parts  of  the  wliolc.  But  similar  observations 
arise  when  we  turn  to  the  course  of  events  in  which  these  parts  are 
changed  in  themselves  and  in  their  relations  to  each  other.  Here  again 
our  desire  for  knowledge  is  not  satisfied  by  a  conceptual  coMii  ri  hctision 
and  classification  of  all  kinds  and  forms  of  change,  by  judgments  which 
tell  us  that  one  thing  undergoes  a  particular  kind  of  change  in  this  place, 
another  in  that;  and  that  in  this  way  the  form  of  the  whole  passes  through 
constant  change  from  moment  to  moment  Even  if  we  succeeded  in  a 
complete  survey  of  the  comae  of  all  changes  and  could  rednce  each  one 
to  its  appropriate  concept  there  would  still  remain  the  pressing  question 
as  to  the  measiiy  of  all  this  happening,  and  we  should  want  not  merely  an 
external  oonnecdon  of  events  in  our  consdousoess,  bat  a  knowledge  of 
them  as  connected  in  tiiemselves.  We  need  to  think  of  them  proceeding 
from  each  other,  as  our  thoughts  depend  upon  each  other,  with  logical 

>  Didigit,  tt  at^m^    .  iii*  L 
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necessity,  and  so  to  find  in  the  external  world  a  counterpart  of  the  unity 
which  binds  our  thoughts  together. 

13.  Ik  is  in  the  general  thought  of  causality  in  its  many  forms  that  this 
tendenqr  sedcs  to  tadsfy  itself.  When  defined  with  scientific  exactness^ 
this  ooocepi  Is  the  means  by  which  we  comprehend  the  necessity  of  all 
happenings  and  thus  find  agun  in  Nature  that  leladon  which  eiists  for 
thought  between  the  particular  and  the  general,  the  conclusion  and  its 
premises.  Hence  the  thought  of  causadon  has  its  full  effect  only  in  con- 
nection with  the  conception  of  a  general  law  from  which  perdcular  events 
follow  of  necessity  and  are  comprehensible  as  the  results  of  a  general 
principle.  Thus  there  now  aj^pears  wiih  rdciciiLe  tu  happening  a  logical 
subordination  of  the  particular  under  more  and  more  general  laws,  like  the 
subordination  of  the  particular  under  species  and  genera  in  the  world  of 
things  and  their  forms.  For  our  thought  a  judgment  which  states  a 
particular  event  is  well  grounded  when  we  can  recognise  it  as  the  con- 
sequence of  universally  valid  laws. 

14.  The  more  exact  form  in  which  this  thought  is  to  be  csrried  out 
and  applied  is  left  undetermined  by  the  general  tendeoqr  to  find  a  ground 
finr  the  particular.  This  tendency  would  be  just  as  wdl  satisfied  by  the 
Leibnitsian  theory  that  all  changes  of  particular  things  are  only  devdopt- 
ments  of  their  own  essence^  and  follow  as  a  consequence  of  their  nature^ 
independently  of  external  influence ;  but  the  coarse  of  the  worid  as  we  \ 
perceive  it  will  not  allow  us  to  find  regularity  in  the  series  of  changes 
which  each  particular  thing  undergoes,  so  long  as  we  refer  those  changes 
merely  to  its  own  condition.  On  the  couirary,  we  find  suificient  instances 
ot  connection  between  the  changes  of  a  thing  and  its  changing  relations 
to  other  things  to  enable  us  to  formulate  general  principles,  and  sufficient 
ground  to  think  that  we  must  look  for  knowledge  of  necessity  in  events,  not 
roerdy  to  the  laws  of  seUnievelopment  of  indq>endent  substances,  but' 
also  to  laws  of  acdon  and  reaction  amongst  substances  which  are  mutually 
dependent. 

15.  Thus  out  of  the  attempt  to  comprehend  the  given  as  necessaiy  in 
the  forms  of  thought  there  arts^  the  ideal  of  a  universal  knowledge^  which 
legprds  the  perceptible  world  as  the  realiiation  of  a  system  of  concepts* 
and  the  coarse  of  events  as  the  expression  of  necessary  consequences  follow;.  - 

ing  from  ultimate  principles.    By  a  complete  arrangement  of  all  particulars 

ill  their  manifest  logical  connection  mii  thought  would  be  satisfied,  the 
functions  of  intuition  and  thought  would  be  harmuniuusly  combined. 
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Both  outer  and  inner  life,  material  and  spiritual  events,  would  be  alike 
removed  from  the  sphere  of  isolation  and  chance^  and  that  ideal  unity  of 
consctousnen  which  we  set  before  us  in  our  pursuif  of  knowledge  wonld 
be  at  once  complete  in  itself  and  the  expceasion  of  the  totality  of  being. 

i6.  But  it  is  not  only  the  perceptions  in  which  we  obtain  without 
e/Tort  of  our  own  an  intuitable  content  of  ideas  to  be  elaborated  into  the 
world-pictttre»  which  afford  us  objects  of  thought  \  nor  does  our  mental 

^  activity  exhaust  itself  in  seeking  the  necessity  of  that  n^hich  is  or  happens. 
In  addition  to  these  we  find  within  ourselves  a  constant  activity  of  will 

We  are  not  mere  passive  spectators  of  what  goes  on  without  and  within, 
letting  ourselves  bs  surprised  by  successive  events  as  in  a  dream,  and  seeing 
our  own  action  intervene  only  as  necessity  may  happen  to  give  rise  to  it 
We  are  constantly  putting  forth  action  as  con«;cioiis  self-deiermination,  and 
realizing  aims  which  we  have  designed  and  afiirmedasouraims.    It  is  true 

\  that  it  is  our  wants,  or  some  impulse  which  we  cannot  explain,  by  which  I 
we  are  led  to  devise  an  imaginary  state  of  things  for  the  future,  an^  it  is 
true  that  in  the  choice  of  means  to  realise  this  state  we  are  limited  by  our  1 
knowledge  of  the  existing  world  and  our  own  poweis  of  acting  upon  it  I 
But  that  we  can  take  such  an  imagined  aim  for  our  osm,  and  control  our 
limbs  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  to  ite  realisation,  this  is  for  us  something 
final,  due  to  ourselves  alone ;  and  the  true  pu^  of  life  beats,  not  in  the 
activity  of  receptivity,  but  in  the  continual  devising  and  r^lization  of  ums 
which  through  our  conscious  acceptation  alone  attain  validity  and  rise  to 
something  higher  than  idle  play  of  fancy.     The  most  comprehensive 
knowledge  could  neither  alter  nor  kill  this  activity  of  effort.  However 
clearly  we  mitrjit  see  t'n  U  even  mental  life,  even  the  particular  acts  of  the 
will,  obey  an  inevitable  necessity,  we  should  never  succeed  in  calmly  ^  I 

watching  our  own  action  and  efforts  of  will  as  the  infallible  consequences  / 
of  the  coune  of  Nature.   We  may  indeed  attempt  in  the  interests  of 
knowledge  to  regard  the  self  as  object  only,  as  a  part  of  the  universe  \  to  i 
take  up  our  position^  as  it  were^  outside  the  self,  and,  regarding  the 
as  a  sort  of  double,  to  explain  the  causation  of  Its  will  by  an  analysis 
of  Its  motives.  But  this  veiy  process  is  itself  an  act  of  will,  and  the  true' 
self  remains  the  living  Ego  which  effects  these  duplications  of  self  in  the^ 
struggle  for  knowledge.    However  exhaustive  reflection  may  have  been,  , 
the  object  of  observation  is  the  mere  shadow  of  the  self,  an  ctSw/W,  of 
which  the  life-blood  has  retreated  from  the  observed  to  the  observer;  the 
actual  will,  through  which  alone  an  activity  and  the  aim  towards  which  it 
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11  directed  exist,  must  still  be  an  irresolvable  lemainder.  Of  course  a 
necessarily  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  act*  of  will  occur 
at  any  moment  in  the  subject  will  always  be  sufficient  to  secure  for  us  the 

restless  excitement  of  willing  and  resolving  \  but  even  if  we  had  the  fullest 
ia^iglu  into  a  psychical  meclianism  for  bringing  about  any  given  resolu- 
tion, CAW  knowledge  would  still  not  suffice  to  make  us  accept  the  act  of  will 
thus  piu  liK  rjd  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  affirm  the  aim  contained  in  it,  and 
to  be  content  to  will  something  because  we  were  constramed  to  will  it 
Because  something  is  and  happens  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  it 
pn^ht  to  happen,  and  that  we  are  therefore  constrained  to  acknowledge  it 
at  something  which  we  ought  to  will  and  which  is  worthy  of  being  made 
our  aim.  This  is  the  moie  to  he  b<»ne  in  mind  because  knowledge  itself 
can  only  be  finally  realized  through  the  will,  it  grows  only  through  the 
setting  of  definite  aims  before  thought  The  relinquishment  of  a  will 
which  is  independent  of  what  we  actually  do  would  be  self-destructive^  for 
it  would  annthiUite  that  distinction  between  true  and  fiUse  which  arises  from 
a  comparison  of  actual  thought  with  an  ideal,  and  it  would  be  open  to 
error  as  well  as  10  true  knowletige  lu  appeal  to  the  jubiification  oi  uciu- 
ality. 

17.  In  proporiioii  as  self-consciousness  develops  it  strives  for  umiy  of 
the  will,  for  subordination  of  all  particular  aims  under  one  which  is  higher 
than  all  and  embraces  all,  for  the  determination  of  every  practical  question 
by  one  supceme  Uw.  Until  a  man  has  made  his  purposes  coherent  and 
connected,  and  set  himself  to  govern  his .  changing  and  complicated 
activities  by  one  principle,  he  drifts  at  random,  and,  like  a  child.  Is  a  prey 
to  every  chance  stimulus  from  the  external  world  and  to  his  own  manifokl 
impulses.  The  reasonableness  by  which  he  is  distinguished  60m  the  rest 
of  Nature  coosisu  in  just  this,  that  by  means  of  a  dearly  conceived 
system  he  brings  order  and  harmony  into  his  own  activities  and  keeps  one 
and  the  same  object  in  view  in  every  single  exertion  of  his  power  over 
himself  and  the  external  world.  Here  again  his  thought  ends  in  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  necessity  and  unconditional  validity  of  liie  end  which  he 
accepts,  in  the  consciousness  of  "ought,"  and  from  it  springs  the  idea  of 
a  law  which  is  valid  for  all  reasonable  beings  alike,  the  idea  of  something 
which  is  right  and  good,  not  for  him  alone,  but  for  all. 

From  the  nature  of  purposive  will  it  further  follows  that  here,  at  any 
rate,  the  validity  of  the  particular  ends  is  dependent  upon  the  validity  of 
the  general  and  highest  end  \  the  particular  Is  only  to  be  willed  because  it 
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is  a  constituent  part  of  that  object  of  our  will  which  is  supreme  and 
includes  all  others.  In  the  purely  theoretical  sphere  it  b  conceivable  that 
iavestigiLtion  night  kad  us  to  a  pliinUity  of  independent  piiDciples  which 
are  merely  not  contiadicioiy,  but  cannot  be  derived  from  each  other.  A 
pnctkal  principle  demands  miitjr,  Ibr  my  will  is  only  nam  when  it  is  one 
widi  itself  in  sH  its  activities,  when  it  is  ruled  in  aH  particolar  actions  by 
one  aim.  Nor  can  sceptical  prudence  reserve  to  itself  any  loophole  of 
escape  in  these  practical  questions ;  we  may  defer  tiie  theoretical  question, 
and  hope  tiiat  later  on  the  progress  of  knowledge  will  afford  an  answer, 
but  in  practice  we  mubl  ciiuQ:>c  belwccn  )'c;3  and  uo,  lor  inaction  is  itself 
an  answer  here. 

Thus  reflection  upon  what  man  ought  to  do  reveals  itself  as  the  highest 
and  most  urgent  problem  of  thought, — ^a  problem  moreover  which  is  not 
only  incapable  of  complete  solution  by  the  mental  elaboration  of  what  is 
given,  but  which  proves  upon  enquiry  to  tndude  this  purely  theoretical 
activity  as  dependent  upon  it. 

i&  We  need  only  point  out  briefly  that  perception  can  never  suffice 
to  give  any  final  teaching  as  to  the  ends  at  which  we  must  aim,  and  that 
histoiy  would  become  totally  incomprehensible  if  it  should  deny  the  in- 
fluence of  ideals  which  have  transcended  all  that  is  given  in  peroeptioa 
Or,  again,  if  we  argue  upon  psychological  groondsthat  we  can  win  nothing 
seriously  which  does  not  promise  us  some  satisfaction,  the  question  at  once 
arises  \Nhat  does  satialy  us?  and  no  anal) sis  can  ever  show  that  only  the 
repcLuioii  of  an  experienced  pleasure  or  pain  can  exercise  this  stimulus 
upon  the  will.  On  the  contrary,  the  unprejudiced  observer  must  acknow- 
ledge that  the  most  intense  satisfaction  of  all,  that  which  is  found  in  the 
consciousness  of  harmony  with  sel^  presupposes  a  will  directed  towards 
that  harmony,  which,  as  univeisal,  can  be  determined  by  no  experience, 
and  which  must  therelbre  be  regarded  as  ultimate  and  original. 

But  we  rest  upon  the  same  ground  even  in  our  scientific  investiga- 
tions of  the  perceptible  world.  That  comprehensive  knowledge  for  which 
we  seek  is  no  gratuitous  gift  of  a  self-developing  nature,  nor  is  its  acquisi- 
tion merely  incidental  to  the  necessary  process  of  satisQring  our  wants.  It 
Is  a  fiedy-willed  Muf,  for  which  we  work  with  conscious  and  voluntary 
activity,  and  our  justification  in  pursuing  this  end  is  ultimately  derived 
from  the  validii)  of  tlie  moral  ideal  as  including  the  conception  of  the 
most  comprehensive  knowledge.  We  must  assume  that  the  vokintary 
thought  presupposed  in  logic,  when  m  its  concrete  form  it  is  direaed  to- 
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«aids  a  dfi6mte  end  valid  for  all»  is  contained  in  the  univcfsal  doty  of 
mankind,  and  Is  a  necessary  aim  of  human  acdvity« 

§  6a. 

1  n  directing  our  thought  towards  these  ends  we  assume  on  the  one 
hand  liiiit  our  perceptions  submit  to  the  claims  of  thought  so  far  as  to 
aliow  of  their  being  arranged  in  a  conceptual  system  and  in  orderly  con- 
nection ;  on  the  other  hand,  that  all  our  actions  can  be  subordinated  to  a 
single  end. 

These  asmnptions  ate  postulates,  and  our  aooeptance  of  them  retia  in 
the  last  instance  upon  our  wilL 

X.  We  shall  not  attempt  here  to  show  hoir  fitr  the  ideal  of  theoretical 
knowledge  sketched  ahove  can  be  derived  firom  genenl  ethical  principles  \ 
for  the  present  we  mutt  assume  that  it  is  a  part  of  man's  duly  to  realise  it, 
and  that  the  foy  nature  of  his  thought  in  its  efibrt  lo  find  necessity  00m- 
pds  hhn  to  tedc  just  this  form  of  knowledge  if  he  will  have  knowledge 
at  all.  But  we  are  concerned  to  point  out  the  consequences  inyolved  in 
those  J  resuppositions,  and  thus  throw  light  upon  the  true  ciiaracier  of  the 
Starting  ! J oint  of  our  Metliodology. 

a.  Though  onr  thought  aims  at  ranging  llie  whole  perceptible  world  in 
.  one  systeni  of  concepts,  and  at  showing  its  complete  submission  to  law 
and  necessity,  we  cannot  assume  i  priori^  nor  actually  demonstrate  fiom 
OUT  always  incomplete  perception,  that  the  content  and  coone  of  our  per- 
ceptions will  submit  to  the  chums  made  by  thought  as  it  ananges  its 
material  and  endeavours  to  find  in  it  unity  and  necessary  connection. 

Kant  has  pmntod  out  ^  that  our  petceptioos  mfgbt  be  so  coostitoted  as 
to  make  it  Impossible  for  us  to  divide  them  into  genem  and  species,  or  to 
make  them  the  object  of  a  comprehensive  knowledge,  and  impossible  to 
derive  their  manifold  laws  from  a  few  ultimate  principles.  It  cannot  be 
lakcii  fctr  granted  as  an  axiom  ihat  all  perceptions  are  necessarily  capable 
oi  being  ranged  in  a  conceptual  system  in  which  it  would  be  possible  to 
group  together  smiilars  and  distinguish  dilierents  by  accurately  fixed  gra- 
dations. On  the  contrary,  the  ditticulties  by  which  we  are  met  in  any 
classihcation  teach  us  that  the  logical  arrangement  of  what  is  given  is  no 
easy  matter,  that  simiUrities  do  not  always  force  themselves  upon  our  view 
nor  dificrences  iaU  into  clearly  marked  divisions^  Those  departments  in 
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which  conceptual  classification  can  be  successfully  carried  out  are  SUF- 
ronnded  by  and  mingled  with  others  in  which  the  varieties  of  form  ave  so 
capridouii  or  tnnsitioos  are  so  gvaduali  as  to  seem  to  mock  the  frame-work 
of  our  concepts ;  we  have  therefofe  no  invariable  experience  to  which  to 
appeal  as  a  proof  that  a  system  of  genera  and  qiecies  is  sealised  in  the 
phenomena  of  perceptioa  If  we  nevertheless  hold  by  our  assumption 
that  we  must  be  able  to  arrange  all  given  phenomena  under  definite  con- 
cepis  we  are  justified  only  because  it  is  on  this  supposition  alone  that  our 
ami  can  ;uiaiacii,  ami  ihe  iiiiiuii.c  imiiibcr  of  our  intuitions  iiiaslcrcd  by 
the  unity  <  !  <  nnsriousness  ;  in  assuming  as  possible  that  which,  if  unattain- 
able, would  lender  oar  will  futile,  and  therefore  unreasonably  we  lay  dowu 
a  postulate  of  knowledge. 

3.  The  same  is  true  of  the  conception  of  a  thorough-going  causal  con- 
nection. It  must  be  allowed  that  no  strict  pniof  of  the  absolute  im- 
possibility of  a  purposeless  and  lawless  happeniog  has  ever  been  brought 
forward.  Experience  can  show  no  bvariable  system  according  to  which 
events  subordinate  themselves  to  laws  which  may  be  discovered  by  the 
mere  comparison  of  similar  instances ;  nor  can  constructive  metaphysics 
succeed  in  convincing  us  that  the  existent  cannot  be  thought  otherwise 
than  as  determmed  acoofding  to  rule  by  some  other  eicistent,  or  that  the 
logical  law  of  identity  contains  the  principle  that  all  change  in  the  existent, 
whether  from  internal  or  external  gruuii  is,  is  necessarily  determined  by 
universal  lawj,.  The  attempt  to  prove  ii|>on  subjective  grounds  that  per- 
ceptions cannot  be  combnied  m  one  consciousness  unless  they  obey  the 
law  of  causation  has  been  no  more  successful,  and  has  failed  to  show  that 
experience  is  impossible  unless  every  change  is  preceded  by  another  upon 
which  it  follows  according  to  law.  True,  a  science  of  experience  which 
can  be  expressed  in  untveiaal  piopositioiis  is  possible  only  when  we  assume 
the  Uw  of  causation ;  only  then  can  we  say  of  two  events,  m  and  that  b 
0hM^  follows  «^  and  that  if  it  ever  does  actually  follow,  it  is  necessary 
according  to  a  universal  law.  But  Kant  has  not  shown  why  events  should 
not  be  combined  in  one  consciousness  which  as  a  matter  of  &ct  only  follow 
each  other  in  one  instance,  without  our  being  conscious  of  any  necessity. 
On  the  contrary,  unless  :t  were  possible  in  the  first  place  to  establish  the 
fact  that  here  or  tiiere  b  follows  a,  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to 
discover  the  law  according  to  whicli  a  is  the  cause  of  b.  The  science  of 
experience  of  which  Kant  sought  the  conditions,  in  die  sense  ot  mechanical 
physics,  is  preceded  by  another  science  which  merely  observes  and  records 
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Ihe  temporal  leqveiioe  of  tvents  and  maintaiiis  the  same  attitude  towards 
occDirences  whkfa  seem  to  us  causal  as  towards  those  in  which  we  can 
fecQgmse  confbrmi^  to  hiw.  Unless  it  had  been  possible  to  determine 
the  soooesstve  positions  of  Mars  by  obserfation  before  its  movement  was 
recognised  as  the  eipression  of  a  causal  law,  Kepler  could  never  have 
discovered  his  taws^  nor  Newton  have  explained  them  by  the  law  of  Causa* 
lion.  Thus  what  Kant  has  shown  is  not  that  irregular  fleeting  changes 
can  never  be  theobject  of  consciousness,  but  only  that  the  ideal  i  i  .mscious- 
ness  of  complete  science  would  be  impossible  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  i.trc-'sity  of  all  events  ;  his  principle  of  causality  is  no  principle  of  the  f 
pure  understanding  in  the  sense  of  a  synthetical  judgment  a  priori^  but  a 
postulate  of  the  effort  for  complete  knowledge. 

4.  Thus  we  see  that  the  universal  presopposttions  which  form  the  out- 
line of  our  ideal  of  knowledge  are  not  so  much  laws  which  the  under- 
y^rwHwy  preMiibes  to  Nature^  or  rather  to  our  sense-perceptions,  as 
laws  which  the  understanding  lays  down  for  its  own  relation  in  its  in- 
vestigation and  consideration  of  Nature.  They  are  a  ^imri  because  no 
eiperience  is  sufficient  to  reveal  or  confirm  them  in  unconditional  uni- 
TCTsality ;  but  they  are  a  priori  not  in  the  sense  of  self-evident  truths,  but 
only  in  the  sense  of  presuppositions  without  which  we  iiioald  work  with 
no  hope  ot  success  and  merely  al  landotn,  and  which  therefore  we  must 
believe  if  we  are  in  earnest  in  our  endeavour  after  knowledge.  They  are 
postulates,  and  are  akin  to  the  ethical  principles  by  which  we  are  woat  to 
determine  and  guide  our  free  conscious  activities.^ 

It  is  for  this  reason  alone  that  however  we  may  £ui  in  our  attempts  to 
subordinate  the  world  of  perception  to  a  complete  conceptual  system 
and  to  derive  all  events  from  universally  valid  laws,  we  never  doubt  the 
truth  of  onr  principles.  We  still  maintain  that  even  the  worst  cooliision 
is  capable  of  being  resolved  into  comprehensible  formulae ;  again  and  again 
we  start  our  woric  anew,  and  believe— not  that  Nature  opposes  an  itte»>rable 
refusal  to  our  endeavours — but  only  that  as  yet  we  have  failed  to  find  the 
right  way;  but  this  perseverance  is  due  to  the  conviction  that  we  ought  not 
to  despair  of  the  accomplishment  of  our  lask,  and  the  courage  of  the  explorer 
is  sustained  by  the  obligatory  force  of  a  moral  idea. 

5.  It  is  the  same  in  the  sphere  ot  pnuticil  thought.  Here  again  an 
ideal  presents  itself  which  has  arisen  from  our  endeavour  to  find  a  com- 

*  Cr.  Lotze,  Logik,  p.  567  sq.    Laos,  /Canfs  Anakgitm  der  Effakmug^  p.  t7S  t^* 
A.  Rich!,  ViertdjtiAntthr./,  win,  PkU^  l»  36$  aq. 
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plete  unity  and  harmoDy  of  will  such  as  no  experience  can  yield,  for  it  is 
never  realised.  Here  again  it  is  no  matter  of  oomie  that  thought  will  | 
succeed  in  finding  one  compfehensive  end,  from  which  all  particular  ends  * 
are  necessarily  derived,  and  through  which  we  may  determine  unequivo- 
cally at  every  moment  of  life  what  is  to  be  done,  so  that  all  our  actions 
may  be  knit  together  by  a  complete  logical  necessity ;  nor  is  it  certain  that 
all  the  actions  proceeding  from  ihc  naiure  of  the  subject,  from  his  inextin- 
guishable impulses,  will  submit  to  such  a  logical  order  and  unity.  The 
plurality  of  our  wr\nts  and  of  external  stimuli  corresponds  to  the  manifold- 
ness  of  perception  which  theoretical  knowledge  attempts  to  master  by  its 
logical  forms  \  the  fact  that  our  life  can  contain  one  temporal  series  alone 
and  that  many  impulses  present  themselves  at  every  moment  is  to  the 
unity  of  the  end  as  the  chaos  of  external  impressions  is  to  the  forms  of 
regukitive  thought  And  in  the  same  way  we  may  have  the  general  idea 
of  connected  unity  without  the  particular  form  In  which  it  should  and  can 
be  realized;  Just  as  the  idea  of  complete  knowledge  b  the  motive  power 
of  theoretical  effort,  so  the  idea  of  the  supreme  good  is  in  the  first  instance  ' 
>^  merely  the  motive  power  of  practical  thought 

6,  Thus  every  attempt  to  construct  a  methodology  refers  us  back  to 
d^'finitc  a:ir:s  towards  which  thought  strives,  and  which  depend  lor  ihcir 
vahdit)'  as  ends  upon  the  will ;  and  herein  is  involved  a.  further  subjective  ' 
presupposition  without  which  the  instruction  to  be  given  to  thought  would 
remain  barren  and  unfruitful — the  presupposition  that  tlje  end  is  attainable 
by  actual  thought.  This  involves  the  assumption  that  the  psychological 
conditions  under  which  actual  thought  takes  place  oppose  no  insuperable 
obstacles  to  the  attamment  of  the  end  or  to  the  carrying  ont  of  the  rules 
demanded  by  it ;  that  oonsdouaness  of  the  end,  and  of  the  laws  pieseribed 
by  it^  really  can  determine  our  particular  acta  of  thought  and  direct  them 
towards  the  desired  end ;  that  it  does  not  follow  fiora  the  psychological 
conditions  of  mental  activity  that  we  most  paasivdy  and  inevitably  fidl 
victims  to  error  and  contradictions.  But  this  is  none  odier  than  the  | 
postulate  of  freedom  as  referred  to  our  thought  as  a  voluntary  activity ; 
the  postulate  that  the  concentrated  will,  when  directed  towards  the  idea  ot 
an  end,  has  the  power  to  rule  all  particular  acts  of  thought  into  correspon- 
dence with  it,  and  thus  to  establish  the  ideal  unity  of  self-con ^ciijnsness 
throughout  its  manifold  thoughts.  Descartes  was  right  in  saying  that  our  ; 
judgment  is  free,  and  that  we  have  the  power  to  withhold  our  assent  from  .  ' 

any  judgment ;  not  indeed  as  he  put  it,  as  if  we  could  at  any  moment 

4 
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wtthoat  fttrther  condiHons  being  Sntrodaoed,  believe  or  not  bdieve  as  we 
like  by  a  mere  act  of  will,  but  right  In  the  sense  tfast  one  of  the  conditions 

of  true  knowledge  is  that  consciousness  of  the  laws  demanded  by  the  unity 
of  self-consciousness  should  be  able  in  the  course  of  time  to  bnug  about 
this  unity.  Even  in  the  sphere  of  practice  the  idea  of  freedom  is  im-  / 
portant  not  as  enabling  an  arbitrary  caprice  to  choose  at  any  moment' 
contradictory  actions,  but  by  making  it  possible  for  the  will  to  be  one  and 
harmonious  by  virtue  of  the  end  which,  when  thought  and  willed  with  a 
coosdonsness  of  duty,  determines  the  particular  temporal'acts  of  volition. 

7.  Tlie  postulate  of  freedom,  then,  is  none  other  than  that  of  the 
unity  of  selfconscioasnesa,  if  by  sdf^oosciousness  we  mean,  not  meiely 
the  one  fonn  of  unity  in  which  every  content  is  comprehended,  but  also 
the  one  source  of  volitional  activities.  When  we  recognise  that  the 
thought  which  Logic  investigates  depends  upon  volition,  then  we  have 
recognised  the  supremacy  of  the  will  in  the  sphere  of  theory  as  well  as  of 
practice,  and  ihe  linal  presupposition  is  not  merely  that  the  '*  I  thmk  '* 
must  accompany  all  my  ideas,  but  also  th  it  the  "  I  will  "  must  govern  all  *^ 
my  acts  of  thoii«>ht ;  in  other  words,  that  the  natural  laws  of  thought  by 
which  it  is  guided  in  its  particnbir  acts  must  0])pose  no  obstacle  to  their 
complete  interconnection,  nor  the  natural  laws  of  the  will  to  the  subordina- 
tion  of  all  ends  to  one  supreme  end. 

ft.  Thus  we  have  on  the  one  hand  the  general  principles  which  are 
involved  in  the  ends  towards  which  diought  is  directed,  and  which  in  their 
ultimate  dependence  on  a  will  share  in  the  chsrscteristtcs  of  the  •prhriy 
and  on  the  other  hand  that  which  as  object  of  an  Immediate  seltoonscious- 
neaa  referring  to  a  particttlar  moment  is  itself  immediately  certain ;  and 
between  the  two  thought  moves  to  and  fro  weaving  the  links  of  necessity. 
But  if  we  wish  to  bring  to  light  and  make  sure  of  that  necessity,  we  can 
do  so  only  by  ascertaining  the  invariable  natural  laws  of  the  activity  of 
thought  itself. 

§  63. 

In  |>oi[ning  out  the  paths  which  thought  must  take  to  the  ends  it  has  in 
view  methodology  must  call  to  its  aid  the  History  of  Science,  it  must 
investigate  the  methods  through  which  those  ends  have  actually  been 
reached,  or  through  wiiich  at  least  an  approximation  has  been  successfully 
made^  and  It  must  show  the  grounds  upon  which  these  methods  have  been 
based,  and  eiamme  their  justification.  Its  procedore  therelbre  must  be 
both  historical  and  critical. 
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1.  Our  task  now  ieadt  us  to  endeavour  to  point  out  the  mys  bf  wbicb 
tbe  ideal  before  us  nay  be  reached — or  at  least  appmcfaed-^nder  the 
nnivenai  conditioiit  of  human  thought,  and  staiting  firom  such  ideas  and 
judgments  as  have  been  formed  in  the  natural  course  of  psydiological 
development  Another  element  now  appears  in  our  investigatioo,  the 
history  of  science,  In  which  we  find  recorded  progressive  attempts  to  attain 
to  concepts  and  judgments  which  are  logically  perfect  and  appropriate  to 
the  highest  ends  of  thought,  and  which  shows  us,  on  the  one  hand  under 
what  conditions  and  through  what  means  problems  have  been  solved,  and 
on  the  other  hand  what  cirnimstances  have  until  now  hindered  a  complete 
solution  and  what  expedients  have  at  least  facilitated  aa  approximation  to 
the  end. 

2.  Generally  speaking,  a  technical  science  appears  after  the  art  with 
which  it  is  concerned  has  been  for  some  time  practised,  and  it  reduces  to 
rules  that  which  has  already  been  successfully  carried  out  by  proficients  in 
the  art  Where  the  art  is  one  so  generally  practised  as  that  of  thought,  it 
u  not  for  Logic  to  attempt  to  ofler  new  and  original  methods  and  artifices  y 
we  shall  rather  content  ourselves  with  promoting  the  security  of  the  pro* 
cedures  already  discovered  and  in  use  by  a  consideration  of  the  general 
grounds  and  presuppositions  of  methods  employed,  in  order  to  lind  out 
how  far  and  under  what  conditions  they  are  fitted  to  attain  the  perfection 
aimed  at  and  to  secure  fret  dom  from  error.  Thus  we  have  not  lo  invent 
methods,  but  by  consid  img  the  presuppositions  involved  in  tin m  to 
establish  the  extent  of  their  validity,  the  limits  of  their  application,  and  the 
significance  of  their  results*  The  work  is  therefore  essentially  historical 
and  critical ;  we  take  from  actual  practice  the  manifold  of  particular  pro- 
cesses^ and  we  estimate  their  logical  justification  by  the  conditions  of 
normal  thought,  the  determination  of  the  concepts,  and  universal  validity 
of  the  Judgments,  and  their  value  by  their  importance  for  the  attainment 
of  the  highest  aims  of  our  thought 

3.  In  all  this  we  must  of  course  confine  ourselves  to  the  proper  sphere 
.  of  Logic.    Those  methods  within  the  departments  of  each  particular 

science  which  depend  upon  the  special  n.iiure  of  the  objects  and  contain 
directions  for  treating  these  so  as  to  bring  about  the  most  favourable  con- 
ditions for  knowing  them  (t\j;.  for  making  certain  phenomena  artificially 
perceptible,  or  for  avoiding  certain  illusions)  belong  to  the  special  tech- 
nolc^  of  tbe  sciences.  No  one  will  expect  to  find  in  a  general  methodology 
instructions  how  to  use  an  astronomical  instrument  or  to  institute  an 
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accuiate  censAs,  although  methodology  involves  the  measurement  of 
magnitude  and  the  enumeration  of  the  individuals  in  given  groups. 

Our  subject-matter  is  limited  to  those  mental  processes  which,  starting 

from  given  ideas,  lead  to  the  formation  of  definite  concepts  and  to  know- 
ictige  of  the  necessity  of  our  judgments. 

§64. 

The  course  of  our  investigation  is  determined  for  us  partly  by  the  logical 
ideal,  partly  by  the  facL  that  this  logical  ideal  is  not  equally  easy  of  attain- 
ment in  every  direction  in  whicii  we  seek  to  attain  the  ends  of  thought. 

The  first  and  fundamental  task  is  the  attainment  of  complltkly  deter- 
MlNKD  CONCEPTS.  It  necessitates  in  the  ftrst  place  the  analysis  of  all  our 
ideas  into  their  simplest  elements,  and  next  a  synthesis  guided  by  fixed 
rules.  The  second  task  is  the  formation  of  perfect  judcments  which  are 
absolutely  certain  and  well  grounded.  It  necessitates  the  discovery  of 
judgments  which  are  self-evident,  and  of  the  way  in  which  all  other  judg- 
ments may  be  grounded  upon  theses 

But  in  this  logically  perfect  form  the  end  at  which  thought  aims  can  be 
only  partially  attained  in  a  direct  manner.  Where  fixed  rules  of  con- 
ceptual synthesis  and  absolutely  self-evident  judgments  are  wanting,  and 
the  need  nevertheless  remains  for  the  conceptual  arrangeniciil  ui  a  ^^ivcn 
material  and  for  assigning  the  ground  of  suggested  judgments,  then  we 
have  to  make  use  of  indirect,  m  other  words,  hypothetical  or  tentative 
methods. 

Our  iix%i  task,  that  of  carrying  out  strict  methods,  will  show  of  itself 
when  taken  in  connection  with  the  whole  problem  of  thought^  the  limits 
outside  of  which  other  methods  must  be  applied  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  problems  in  view  and  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  must  be 
solved. 

I.  The  first  condidon  to  be  realised  for  the  perfect  fulfilment  of  the 
problems  of  thought  is  the  attainment  of  completely  determined  concepts. 

According  to  §  41,  i,  p.  253,  the  possibility  of  the  perfect  formation  of 

concepts  depends  upon  the  analysis  of  our  ideas  into  their  simplest 

elements,  and  upon  lac  regulated  .s)Tithij;-,:s  ut  these  elements  into  com- 
pound ideas.  Hence  it  follows  that  in  mcihodulogy  we  must  begin  on  the 
one  hand  by  indicating  ilie  way  in  which  all  simple  conceptual  elements 
may  be  discovered  and  a  £ixed  roeaziing  assigned  to  them ;  on  the  otiicr 
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hand  by  pointing  out  the  f^rms  of  synthesis,  and  developing  the  rules 
according  to  which  composite  concepts  arc  formed  trom  tiicu  <  Icinents. 
Perfection  would  be  attained  if  this  synthesis  were  carried  out  in  such  a 
way  that  the  genesis  of  each  concept  could  be  seen  to  be  necessary,  and 
the  interconnection  of  its  characteristics  to  be  demanded  by  general  laws, 
whiles  further,  the  process  should  itself  guarantee  the  completeness  of  the 
conceptual  system,  inasmuch  as  the  elements  of  thought^  when  completely 
reviewed,  woutd  naturally  develop  into  their  manifold  combinations  accord* 
ing.to  obvious  principles.  Two  opposite  poles  present  diemsdves  towards 
whkh  this  ideal  constnicdon  tends:  the  one  is  the  greatest  possible  spe> 
cialization  of  concepts  which  arises  out  of  the  actual  enumeration  of  all 
deterniiiiauons,  and  serves  to  develop  all  possible  differences,  so  that  every 
subject  may  be  denoted  by  an  exhaustive  predicate ;  the  uLhcr  is  die 
greatest  possible  generalization,  which  serves  to  bring  to  light  on  all  sides 
the  unity  of  difTerents,  and  to  make  possible  the  most  comprehensive 
universal  judgments. 

3.  A  glance  at  the  results  actually  attained  in  the  construction  of  con- 
cepts shows  that  these  ideal  logical  conditions  are  fulfilled  in  very  difierent 
degrees.  In  some  departments^  such  as  mathematics^  we  find  both  that 
analysis  leads  to  completely  determined  mental  elements  which  are  the 
same  for  every  one^  and  that  the  subsequent  synthesis  is  perfeclly  dear  and 
governed  by  self-evident  axioms ;  while  in  others,  such  as  psychology,  we 
are  met  by  the  greatest  difficulties  even  in  the  analysis  of  mental  ele- 
ments. Whenever  we  are  dealing  with  external  perception,  even  if  we 
could  imagine  the  analysis  of  elements  complete,  we  fail  short  of  finding 
necessity  in  the  synthesis,  and  certainty  as  to  when  there  is  a  reason  for 
combining  characteristics  and  when  there  is  none,  so  that  we  lack  a  safe 
and  general  clue  for  the  construction  of  all  conce[)ts.  Hence  it  becomes 
necessary,  in  those  departments  where  strict  rules  for  conceptual  synthesis 
fail,  to  find  some  other  means  of  satisfying  the  needs  of  science  so  far  as 
possible^  and  these^  in  the  absence  of  rules,  can  exist  only  in  provisional 
assumptions.  Thus  we  get  the  distinction  between  methods  which  aie 
certain  and  strict,  and  those  which  are  only  hypothetical  or  tentative; 

3.  A  simibff  distinction  appears  with  respect  to  the  construction  of 
judgments.  The  universal  and  final  aim  of  methodology  is  to  attain  to 
absolutely  certain  judgments ;  i.e.  to  judgments  which  are  either  self- 
evident  or  deducible  as  necessary  from  others.  This  is  possible  with 
purely  analytical  judgments,  which  merely  explain  the  contents  of  concepts 
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which  are  already  formed ;  it  is  possible,  further,  whenever  we  are  able  to 
draw  conclusions  by  valid  inferences  from  established  axioms.  But  in  Part 
IT.,  §j:;  45-4S  we  have  already  shown  that  all  basis  for  such  a  process  fails  us 
as  soon  as  judgment  begins  to  deal  with  the  reference  of  our  perceptions 
to  an  objective  being ;  particular  perceptionsi  if  we  attempt  to  make  them 
expresi  more  than  a  subjective  fact,  cannot  lay  claim  to  immediate 
certaiatjr,  nor  aie  there  any  univenal  proportions  given  to  us  with  axbm* 
adc  TsOdity  whicb  would  enable  us  to  establish  the  particular  Judgment  of 
peroeptum  as  necessary  consequence  of  some  necessary  and  self-evident 
pfesui^ition.  Here  again  then.  In  addition  to  the  methods  which  bear 
the  character  of  strict  deduction,  we  must  seek  for  others  which  will  satisfy 
the  need  we  are  under  of  referring  the  given  to  an  objective  being  and  of 
arranging  u  m  complete  mlcrconnection  ;  and  ihc  altempl  to  find  these 
will  teach  us  that  we  can  only  apj)ly  hypothetical  or  tentative  methods. 

Meanwluie  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  consiiuction  of  concepts  and 
of  judgments  are  not  processes  which  can  l>e  carried  out  independently  of 
each  other.  At  that  point  in  our  construction  of  concepts  where  we  satisfy 
logical  conditions  every  conceptual  synthesis  contains  the  judgment  that 
certain  characteristics  belong  together,  and  this  judgment  most  have  its 
ground  in  some  law.  It  is  only  while  we  are  analysing  the  process  that 
these  two  sides  of  thought  can  be  separated;  as  they  actually  occur  they 
are  always  passing  over  into  each  other. 

4.  Our  exposition,  then,  will  take  the  following  course.  We  start  with 
the  fundamental  problem  of  finding  the  simple  elements  of  concepts ;  in 
doing  this  we  shall  naturally  be  led  to  distinguish  those  departments  in 
which  it  is  po^sihlc  to  have  a  synthesis  corresponding  to  the  logical  ideal 
and  determined  by  fixed  rules,  and  we  shall  discover  the  rules  of  this 
synthesis.  The  synthesis  itself  will  lead  us  to  ilie  consideration  of  a  logi- 
cally perfect  construction  of  judgments  which  are  certain  and  obviously 
necessary^tiiis  is  the  sphere  of  Deduction.  Then  we  shall  turn  to  prob- 
lems where  strict  methods  6ul  us  \  for  the  most  part  this  is  when  we  are 
dealing  with  the  reference  of  the  empirically  given  to  general  principles. 
The  theory  of  Imbuctiok  tesches  us  under  what  conditions  and  presuppo- 
sitions judgments  concerning  the  objects  of  our  perception  may  be  formed 
and  what  degree  of  certainty  pertains  to  them;  the  theory  of  Ci^irica> 
TiON  trests  of  the  construction  of  concepts  in  this  department  The  fiMt 
^at  we  here  place  the  construction  of  judgments  before  that  of  concepts 
must  be  justified  by  the  course  ui  uur  diivcussion. 
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CONCEFTUAL  ELEMMNTSt  AND  TBS  FOXMS  IN  WHICH  THEY 

ARE  SYNTHESIZED. 

§65. 

Tub  first  precept  enjoined  by  the  art  of  thought  is  tfatt  we  should 

make  ourselves  clearly  conscious  of  what  we  do  when  we  think  of  any 
object,  and  that  we  should  make  tiiis  consciousness  invariable.  From  such 
a  consciousness  arise  the  ideas  of  ii  entity,  of  non-identitv,  and  of  unity 
as  the  interconnected  results  ol  reilection  ui)on  the  form  of  those  activities 
through  which  our  self-consciousness  realizes  itself  in  its  unity. 

According  to  their  contents  objects  thus  distinguished  are  further  deter- 
mined by  iheir  resemblance  or  dipfbrsncb. 

1.  Our  investigatio&  of  the  simple  elements  o^  oar  concepts  would  have 
attained  its  purpose  (according  to  §  41)  if  we  had  fiill  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  the  genesis  of  all  our  Ideas^  and  could  shoir  the  simple  acts  through 
which  their  elements  arise  and  by  which  they  enter  into  more  and  more 
complicated  connection ;  and  moreover,  we  could  control  the  means  of 
evoking  these  functions  and  their  products  in  ourselves  and  others  at  will, 
as,  e.g.,  we  can  be  sure  of  producing  the  sensation  oi  a  parucular  yellow  for 
the  normal  eye  by  burning  natrium.  But  we  have  no  such  science  and  art 
in  our  possession  ;  our  loi^ical  theory  must  start  from  an  infinite  aiuititude 
of  the  most  manifold  ideas,  which  we  may  take  to  be  represented  by  the 
whole  wealth  of  Umguage, — ideas  of  which  we  rarely  know  the  origin,  since 
tbey  have  token  shape  so  nnintention«Uy  and  without  reflection  that  they 
only  come  into  dear  consciousness  when  complete,  and  concerning  which 
a  doser  considemdon  shows  us  that  we  can  be  certain  ndther  that  they 
are  constant  in  themselves  nor  that  they  are  the  same  for  all* 

2.  The  first  step  in  working  up  this  material  must  be  to  get  adear  coik- 
sdonsneas  of  all  our  ideas  such  as  they  ordinarily  present  themselves— a 
consciousness  such  that  we  are  able  to  grasp  the  content  of  a  given  idea, 
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and  to  be  sure  in  repeating  it  that  it  remains  identical.  At  the  moment, 
of  course,  we  are  always  conscious  of  what  we  are  thinking,  but  this  con- 
soousness  is  fleeting,  and  often  passes  but  lightly  over  its  objects ;  it  does 
not  guarantee  that  stability  aod  constancy  in  our  ideas  which  is  demanded 
by  logical  requirements.  We  must  accept  here  as  granted  by  pqrchology 
that  with  increasiiig  piactke  the  ooasdous  will,  the  inner  attention,  does 
succeed  move  and  moie  peiiectly  in  grasping  the  contents  of  ideas  with  a 
certainty  and  accuracy  equal  to  that  with  which  thesounds  of  woids  aje  re- 
membered and  repfoduced  without  particular  effort  The  first  step  in  learn- 
ing to'thmk  consists  in  nothing  else  than  in  this  careful  attention  to  mental 
activity,  with  the  object  of  gaining  complete  mastery  over  it 

3.  Language  is  a  powerful  aid  to  the  reproduction  and  ic:uenibrance  of 
different  ideas,  but  as  it  stands  it  is  not  altogether  favourable  to  this  logical 
endeavour.  Worc^s  have  many  meanings,  and  according  to  the  context  in 
which  they  aj spear  express  very  different  shades  of  thought  which  are  often 
remote  in  signihcance,  and  for  our  present  consciousness  altogether  discon* 
nected.  Hence  they  often  hinder  the  attempt  to  keep  distinct  and  repro- 
ducible the  ideas  with  which  we  work,  and  present  difficulties  when  we  try 
to  excite  in  others  ideas  exactly  like  our  own,  or  to  form  our  own  from 
theirsL  It  was  with  the  sure  touch  of  the  master  hand  that  Aristotle  was 
wont  in  his  analysis  of  concepts  to  begin  by  dirtinguishing  the  difierent 
meanings  of  words  and  to  guard  against  the  dangers  of  the  confusion  inci- 
dent to  speedi  by  an  investigation  of  the  mXXaxfif  Xtyo/tcra.  He  carried 
out  to  its  completion  the  Socratic  method  of  always  directing  the  attention 
Iroai  ihc  word  lo  the  ihuugiit  which  accompanies  it. 

4.  If  we  assume  now  that  we  have  fulfilled  this  condition,  and  made 
ourselves  clearly  conscious  of  the  ideas  which  we  connect  with  words,  our 
next  task  will  be  to  analyse  these  ideas  into  their  elements  and  to  reduce 
them  to  simple  acts, — to  acts  which  every  one  performs  in  the  same  way. 
Whcie,  when  we  think  of  the  infinite  manifold  of  the  content  denoted  by 
language^  shall  we  begin  our  operations?  How  shall  we  find  any  clue  to 
making  even  a  start  in  the  process  ?. 

5.  What  we  are  always  told  is  that  we  must  compare  our  ideas  with  one 
another,  so  as  to  show  wherein  they  are  sunilarand  wherein  they  differ,  and 
in  this  way  to  break  them  up  into  parts.  An  object,  it  is  said,  is  like  others 
in  various  respects,  and  thus  it  breaks  up  of  itself  into  different  constituent 
ideas  ;  by  virtue  of  each  of  these  it  is  like  some  other  objects,  different 
from  others ;  by  continuing  this  process  in  all  directions  we  must  at  last 
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come  to  the  simple  p'arts  which  cannot  be  further  analyzed,  and  ai  ilic  Sc^me 
time  we  shall  attain  to  abstraction,  the  po\M?r  oi  liunking  them  by  them- 
selves, apart  irom  their  connections.  Thus  in  the  visible  world  form  and 
colour  fall  apart  inatmuch  as  an  obj^t  is  like  a  number  of  others  in  form, 
but  unlike  in  colour ;  while,  again,  it  is  like  otheiB  in  colour  but  different 
in  form.  This  prooesf  is  ladliutcd  where  an  object  undezgoes  changes  in 
which  some  aspects  change  while  others  remain  the  same ;  the  leaf  in 
fading  forces  me  to  distinguish  the  unchan^ng  form  from  the  chaoging 
colour. 

6.  This  process  is  of  course  begun,  and  to  a  laige  extent  carried 
through,  under  the  psychological  laws  which  govern  the  formation  of  lan- 
guage ;  and  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  our  purpose  could  be  achieved  by 
merely  completing  what  is  already  given  naturally. 

But  even  if  it  were  an  easy  task,  one  which  might  be  said  to  proceed  of 
itself  and  without  training  or  practice  on  our  ])ari,  to  recognise  the  like  in 
the  different  and  disengage  it  from  its  actual  connections,  yet  this  method 
would  still  fail  to  tell  us  where  we  must  begin.  It  would  fail  again  in  its 
process  of  elimination  to  distinguish  those  characteristics  which  appertain 
to  all  objects  as  such,  just  because  they  are  our  objects;  and,  finally,  it 
would  fail  to  give  us  any  guarantee  that  the  ideal  elements  to  which  it 
attains  are  always  the  same  for  alt  and  possessed  by  every  one  alike.  It  is 
these  alone  of  which  logic  can  make  use^  and  what  we  must  aim  at  Is  first 
of  all  to  find  those  elements  which  are  the  same  for  every  one,  and  we  shall 
then  have  in  them  a  standard  by  which  to  estimate  mdividual  differences. 

7.  The  content  of  thought  is  of  infinite  variety  ;  and  if  we  begin  our 
process  of  comparison  and  abstraction  at  random,  we  have  no  guarantee 
thai  we  are  starting  from  data  which  are  the  same  for  all.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, must  be  assumed  to  be  the  same  in  every  one  ;  tlmt  is,  the  activity  of 
thought  itself,  and  the  manner  in  which,  together  with  its  content,  it  appears 
in  consciousness ;  unless  we  assume  this,  Logic  itself  becomes  meaningless. 
We  may,  therefore,  begin  with  the  problem  stated  above  (2),  for  this 
activity  itself  involves  certain  original  ideal  elements.  The  fundamental 
condition  is  that  we  shall  attain  such  a  knowledge  of  our  mental  activity 
that  we  may  be  able  to  repeat  it  as  consciously  the  same,  and  the  veiy 
form  of  this  activity  involves  elements  which  we  must  accept  as  abso- 
lutely the  same  for  alt  Such  a  consciousness  of  our  own  mental  activity 
would  be  impossible  without  the  ideas  of  unity,  of  identity,  of  non-identity, 
0/  similarity  and  di:>bimilarity ;  we  are  conscious  of  oui  ixiought  when  we 
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observe  how  we  distinguish  one  from  others,  and  identify  it  with  itself  as 
opposed  to  aomething  else.  The  wine  MBumpCioQ  is  involved  in  the 
method  of  comparison  and  abstiBction ;  it  preiiippoies  that  thought  al- 
ways b^;iM  by  distinguitbing  diffeeences  and  lecognistiig  siiiii]«rities»  and 
by  maintaining  the  distinction  betiveen  one  and  otbcts;  and  it  thus 
assanies  these  elements  as  the  natuial  properties  of  diought  But  we 
really  possess  them  only  when  we  obser?e  our  mentsl  acdvity,  when  we 
become  awsie  that  we  are  distinguishing  and  unifying;  we  must  tecognise 
them  as  simpfe,  interconnected  acts,  through  which  alone  the  many  and 
the  different  can  ciucr  uuo  ron:>ciuui>ac3s,  and  which  axe  therefore  involved 
in  every  conteot  of  thought.  In  so  far  as  we  are  conscious  of  performing 
these  acts  always  in  the  same  way  and  of  necessityi  we  have  in  them  an 
original  possession  common  to  every  one  alike. 

There  is  no  moment  of  our  waking  life  in  which  we  do  not  find  a  num- 
ber of  objects  presented  to  consciousness.  R«flecUon  upon  what  takes 
place  when  we  think  of  these  objects  shows  fiist  a  process  of  distinguishing 
in  the  sense  that  in  psssmg  6om  one  object  to  another  we  are  conscious  of 
a  new  and  distinct  act,  without  ever  losing  sight  of  the  first  object  In  this 
way  we  distiogutsh  the  acts  throng  which  we  apprehend  some  object;  and 
then  another  and  ahother,  and  by  comprehending  together  a  number  of 
audi  disariminated  acts  we  obtain  the  consdousness  of  a  plurality  of  ideas. 
Each  of  them  is  one  in  so  far  as  we  are  conscious  of  grasping  it  in  one  act, 
and  j»ee  no  distinction  in  ii  itself,  but  merely  contrast  it  diUcicn'  irom 
some  other ;  eacii  stroke  uf  a  bell,  each  disund  figure  which  we  suzc  with 
one  glance,  is  in  this  sense  one. 

The  simplest  example  may  be  found  in  the  contents  of  our  field  of  vision. 
When  we  ace  not  staring  absent-mindedly  in  front  of  us,  but  are  thinking 
about  what  we  see,  we  discriminate  objects  by  their  different  colours.  As 
we  glance  from  one  to  the  other,  the  consciousness  arises  of  successive 
apptefacasions;  and  at  the  same  tinier  inasmuch  as  the  objects  first  per- 
ceived are  stall  present,  either  towards  the  extremes  of  the  field  of  vision  or 
in  memory,  these  apprehensions  are  connected  together,  and  there  arises 
the  coDsdousoess  of  a  plurslity  of  visible  objects  side  by  side.  The  same 
thing  takes  place  with  successive  sensations  ;  when  I  hear  the  strokes  of  a 
beli  one  alii;!  auuLlin  1  am  conscious  at  each  fresh  stroke  of  a  new  sensation, 
while  the  one  just  past  still  lingers  in  memory  ;  in  this  way  I  distinguish  the 
new  perception  from  the  one  before,  and  coiiibme  tliem  in  one  couacious- 
neis  into  a  temporal  series.  I?  inaUy,  when  I  revert  after  some  interruption 
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to  a  visible  object  which  1  remember  seeing  before,  I  am  conscious  of  a 
new  perception  which  I  both  distinguish  from  the  Ofigioal  one  and  connect 
with  it  And,  in  the  stme  wayi  when  I  survey  anew  the  present  field  of 
vision  and  come  again  upon  an  object  which  I  noticed  before^  I  am  cour 
scions  of  perceiving  the  same  object  over  agaiti«  and  discriminate  it  from 
othezs  as  the  same. 

In  the  distinction  between  successive  mental  acts  we  have  the  basis  for 
the  opponte  concepts  of  identity  and  non-identitf.  What  I  represent  to 
myself  m  a  second  act  is  either  a  second  object  distinct  from  the  first,  or  it 
is  the  same  presented  over  again,  after  tlie  intervention  of  some  other,  and 
with  a  consciousness  that  the  repeated  presentation  implies  no  difference  of 
object.  In  a  motionless  field  of  vision  non-identity  and  identity  become 
intuitable  through  difference  or  sameness  of  position  in  space. 

The  mere  perception  that  mental  acts  which  are  separated  in  time,  and 
particular  objects  which  are  separated  in  time  or  space,  are  distinct,  must 
not  be  confused  with  the  recognidon  of  likeness  or  difference  of  content 
in  objects  which  are  in  the  first  place  merely  distingaished  from  each  other. 
Before  I  can  spealc  of  IQceness  I  most  have  distinguished  at  least  two 
objects,  and  be  able  to  maintain  the  distinction  between  them ;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  objects  thus  distinguished  are  ^fimtt.  We  are  aware  of 
the  likeness  or  difference  of  given  objects  {visible  figures,  sounds,  etc)  by 
a  sort  of  immediate  impression  which  may  so  far  be  included  under  the 
concept  oi  perception  in  the  wider  sense.  Lui  ilie  absLiacl  concepts  of 
these  relations,  through  which  alone  they  can  become  predicates  in 
judgments,  have  their  origin  in  reflection  upon  psychical  processes,  up(  ii 
what  we  do  and  feel  when  we  compare  one  thing  with  another  ;  and  tiiey 
presuppose  the  development  of  conscious  comparison,  of  investigation  of 
different  relations. 

The  same  relations  extend  to  everything  which  is  the  object  of  percept 
tion  and  thought ;  we  can  have  a  definite  and  dear  consciousness  of 
nothing  except  by  a  continual  process  of  distinguishing,  identifytn^  com- 
paring, and  finding  likeness  or  difference.  Opinion  may  differ  as  to 
whether  those  most  elementary  functions  by  which  we  merely  distinguish 
amongst  different  impressions  and  get  the  idea  of  plurality  are  to  be  called 
judgments  or  not;  if  we  start  from  the  formula  "yf  is  distinct  from 
we  assume  the  abstract  concept  ut  listinctness  which  <  u!  be  got  only  from 
reflection  upon  our  ongnial  activiues,  and  is  therefore  Ini'^ed  upon  these  ; 
hence  there  is  some  ground  for  saying  that  we  merely  notice  distinctness, 
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thus  distioguishiog  between  those  simplest  operatioos  and  the  statements 
which  are  oootained  in  complete  judgments.  But  we  cannot  have  a  clear 
Goosctousaesf  of  eren  that  simplest  action  except  in  the  form  of  the  judg* 
meet  is  other  than  BP  Clear  cofucionsness  consists  in  just  this  state- 
ment of  what  the  objects  of  consciousness  and  their  relations  ai^i  which 
have  thdr  origin  in  immediate  psychical  apprehension ;  it  is  the  expression 
of  them  in  judgments. 

8.  Thos  ftom  the  source  of  all  methodical  procedure,  observation  of 
what  we  do  when  we  have  the  idea  of  an  object,  there  arises  the  conscious- 
ness of  certain  original  ideal  elements.  From  this  point  of  view  ilie 
idealistic  philosophy  is  right  in  teaching  that  the  essence  of  intelligence  is 
in  tliat  continuous  reflection  by  which  events  nt  first  unconscious  are 
brought  into  consciousness,  and  that  the  self-intuition  of  the  ego  in  its 
activitj  is  die  source  of  ail  knowledge.  In  looking  for  the  conceptual 
elements  which  are  the  same  for  all  we  must  begin,  not  with  the  fortuitous 
plurality  of  the  content  manipulated  by  thought,  but  with  the  activity 
of  thought  itselC  That  these  fundamental  determinations  are  simple  and 
constant  is  guaranteed  by  the  unity  of  selfconsdousness,  which  would  dis- 
appear if  the  functiims  in  which  it  realizes  itsdf  were  not  always  fulfilled 
in  the  same  way. 

9.  Here  enter  the  so-called  principles  of  identity  and  contradiction, 
in  the  form  in  which  ihcy  arc  generally  preseuled  by  logic  {A  — A,  not 
non-/4).  Generally,  it  is  true,  they  are  meant  to  apply  only  to  the  con- 
tent of  concepts,  and  not  to  the  merely  numerical,  spatial  or  temporal 
distinction  between  objects  ;  but  the  formulae  may  be  extended  to  every 
object  of  thought,  even  to  the  particular  which  is  distinguished  only  in 
time  and  space.  On  the  one  hand,  they  are  imperatives^  commanding  us 
to  maintain  eveiy  object  in  memory  as  the  same^  and  guarding  against 
all  confusions,  all  unnoticed  blending  amongst  our  ideas;  on  the  other 
hand,  when  presented  as  lundamental  laws  of  thought^  tfiey  state  that  the 
concepts  of  identity  and  non-identity  are  given  with  thought  itself,  and 
are  the  first  immediate  results  of  a  reflection  which  is  directed  upon  our 
mental  activities  and  api  rehends  them  in  their  fundamental  forms  (cf.  i, 
%  14.  6,  p.  88,  §  22.  6,  p.  129). 

10.  In  the  fact  that  this  reflection  apjirehends  constant  activities  which 
repeal  UiciaselvL^  ;ii  every  mental  act,  lies  the  diderencc  between  the  con- 
sciousness of  these  universal  elements  of  thought  and  the  mere  apprehen- 
sion of  some  particular  mental  event,  such  as  the  seeiog  of  a  particular 
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colour  or  the  feeling  of  a  pain  of  a  certain  intensity.  They  are  the  ftctois 
which  constitute  the  unity  of  self-consdousness  itself  not  Actors  nhidi 
refer  to  the  plurality  of  Its  objective  content;  and  in  deriving  the  main 
concepts  of  tiie  understanding  from  the  transcendental  apperception  Kant 
was  right,  in  so  far  as  the  self-consciousness  which  is  one  and  the  same  in 
all  particular  acts  realizes  itscU  ia  distinguishable  activities,  amongst  which 
the  most  original  are  just  these  processes  of  distinguishing  and  identifying. 

IT,  But  this  is  so  only  in  connection  with  the  function  of  which 
the  result  is  the  concept  of  unity.  For  when  we  recognise  something  as 
identical  and  as  different  from  another,  by  that  veiy  &ct  we  recognise  each 
as  one ;  and  when  we  become  conscious  of  these  combined  functions  in 
their  relation  to  one  another,  there  srises  with  the  concept  of  one  that  of 
Asp&alsOy  and  here  we  have  the  foundation  of  all  numerical  concepts. 

The  justice  of  this  view  of  the  manner  in  which  we  arrive  at  the  most 
primitive  conceptual  elements  roust  be  confirmed  by  the  derivation  of 
number  and  numerical  concepts  from  these  first  beginnings.  For  if  any* 
thing  is  perfectly  determined  and  universally  valid,  thought  and  understood 
by  every  one  in  the  same  way,  it  is  numbers  ;  moreover  numbers  can  be 
shown  to  be  amongst  the  oldest  aud  earliest  constituents  of  language.^ 

§  66. 

From  consdonsness  of  the  activities  which  take  pbwe  whenever  we 
think  of  objects,  there  develops  couktino  and  the  concept  of  mviibbr, 
in  which  we  are  conscious  not  only  of  distinguishing  and  comprehending 
the  'particular  acts  by  which  we  proceed  from  one  to  another,  but  also  of 

the  law  of  this  procedure.  Hence  there  develop  also  the  concepts  of 
panicular  numbers  and  the  general  concept  of  number  as  well  as  of  re- 
lations of  More  and  Less  and  Equality. 

The  possibility  of  continuing  the  series  of  numbers  indefinitely  at  will 
depends  upon  our  consciousness  of  the  law  of  counting  ;  the  possibility  of 
reversing  the  numerical  series  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  successive  stepa 
from  unity  to  unity  in  the  consciousness  which  combines  them ;  and  from 
the  application  of  counting  to  numbers  themselves  arise  those  methods  of 
calculation  which  ag^n  lead  to  an  extension  of  the  concept  of  number  by 
the  introduction  of  negative^  fractional  and  inational  numbers^  though 
they  can  never  overcome  the  originally  discrete  nature  of  number, 

>  H.  Haakcl,  Zmr  GmkkkU  iir  Matkmalik,    7  tq. 
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Thus  all  numerical  concepts  are  nothing  but  developments,  in  higher 
forms  of  synthesis,  of  the  formal  functions  which  we  piactise  in  evoy  mental 
act  by  identifyiog  and  distinguishing. 

I.  It  might  be  held  that  the  idea  of  number  arises  at  the  lowest  stages 
of  human  mental  life  from  the  sense-impression  of  things  which  can  be 
counted,  and  that  the  ideas  of  ntimbers  s,  3,  4,  etc.,  are  got  by  simple 
abstiactioD  from  different  groups  containing  the  same  number  of  objects. 
Not  only  does  Mill  hold  this  view,  when  he  says  that  all  numbers  must  be 
numbers  of  somethinar,  that  there  is  no  sach  thing  as  number  in  the  ab- 
stract, and  ih.u  the  properties  of  number  are  really  properties  of  things,* 
the  algebraical  symbols  a,  etc.,  symbols  of  things  in  general ;  even  Bain  • 
refers  to  sense  impression,  at  any  rate  for  the  simpler  niimerirnl  rnnce[)ts. 
Number  is  for  him  a  series  of  discrete  sense-impressions,  coloureii  spots, 
notes,  etc. ;  imity  is  the  abstraction  from  numerous  concrete  things,  1.^., 
from  many  particular  impressions.  Hegel  himself  says*  that  the  operation 
which  gives  rise  to  number  is  the  counting  of  fingera,  points^  and  so  on ; 
we  can  only  tkm  what  we  mean  by  four,  five^  etc.  . 

9.  There  can  of  course  be  no  doubt  that  It  is  in  this  way  that  we  learn 
to  count,  that  is,  the  eiamples  which  are  shown  to  us  make  us  aware  of  the 
meaning  of  the  numerical  words  we  hear,  and  that  we  make  use  of  similar 
sensuous  helps  to  fiidlitate  our  understanding  of  addition,  subtractiofi,  muU 
tiplication,  etc.  This  process  presupposes  that  it  is  immediately  evident  to 
us  that  each  of  llic  aiau)  things  thus  grouped  together  m  counting  is  one. 
But  it  is  not  clear  that  this  "cnie  '  can  rest  simply  upon  the  sense-impres- 
sion; Mill  I'.nnsflf  iclls  us  tliat  we  c.qn  think  of  everything  as  divided  into 
four  equal  parts,  so  that  we  may  pretlicate  of  it  every  attribute  of  the  number 
four.  If  so,  what  determiaes  whether  we  shall  think  of  it  as  one  or  as  four  ? 
Evidently  not  the  sense-impression,  which  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  but 
the  manner  in  which  we  apprehend  and  interpret  this  sense^impression. 
Bat  if  diis  Is  so^  then  mere  abstraction  from  concrete  things  cannot  give  us 
uni^  and  the  simplest  numerical  concepts.  In  the  sense  that  nothing  more 
is  necessary  than  that  a  series  of  particular  discrete  impressions  should  be 
presented.  The  ideit  of  one  finger  is  certainly  different  from  the  idea  of 
two  fingers ;  but  tlus  dees  not  mean  diat  in  the  one  case  the  idea  of  one^ 
in  the  other  the  idea  of  two,  is  given  with  the  objects  themselves,  and  that 
just  as  we  may  ;.bsiract  the  idea  of  red  colour  from  a  number  of  red 

>  J.  S.  Mill.  System  of  DfJttdiot  amd ImdmOiot  Lo^^c,  \,  bk.  2.  cb.  6b  g  2. 
'  A  Bain,  Ltgie,  it,  aoo  iq.  *  ^^^^P^  P* 
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things,  so  we  can  without  more  ado  abstract  the  idea  one  irom  a  number 
of  concrete  thingi^  or  the  idea  two  from  a  number  of  pairs  of  thiflgs.  When 
we  ask  what  is  the  point  of  resemblance  between  all  tbtogs  which  we 
natonJIy  think  of  as  one— sun,  moon,  and  stars,  aninials»  trees  and  sounds 
^we  find  that  in  respect  to  their  perceptible  contents  they  are  so  abso- 
lutely different  as  to  show  no  common  element;  and  Bain  shows  the 
confusion  of  his  ptesuppositbns  m  attaching  special  importance  to  inter- 
rupted  sensations,  to  transitions  of  consciousness.  If  the  common  element 
is  to  be  the  transition  of  consdousness,  the  interruption,  then  in  order  to 
perceive  this  we  evidently  have  need  of  another  function  than  that  which 
iDakes  us  aware  of  the  particular  ^cnsc  iaiprtssion  itself;  we  hear  tiie  single 
toll  of  the  bell,  but  we  do  not  hear  the  pauses  between  the  tolls,  and  in 
the  same  way  we  do  not  hear  the  number  of  tolls,  although  we  hear  the 
tolls  themselves.    In  hearing  a  sound  three  times  nothing  is  given  but  a 
succession  of  three  sensations,  not  the  idea  of  this  succession  nor  the  idea 
of  the  number  three ;  it  is  only  when  we  group  them  together  in  memory 
and  become  aware  of  the  **  transition  of  consciousness  **  itself,  that  the  idea 
of  pluFsli^  can  ari^.  In  the  same  way  the  idea  of  uni^  presupposes 
that  we  are  conscious  of  the  self-contained  and  definite  act  of  perception 
of  one  object,  in  distinction  fifom,  the  repeated  perception  of  other  objects. 
AH  that  we  think  of  as  one  in  the  domain  of  sense  is  fiiat  disengaged  from 
the  continuum  by  such  an  act  of  defining  and  comprehending ;  the  par- 
ticular sound  from  the  continuum  of  time,  the  particular  form  from  the 
continuum  ul  space.     Change  of  sensation  aflfords  the  occasion  for  this 
function,  but  purely  passive  change  is  not  the  function  itself-    It  would  be 
simply  inexplicable  how  we  could  regard  the  same  thing  as  one  and  as 
many  if  it  were  not  due  to  the  different  way  in  which  we  draw  our  limits^ 
and  become  aware  of  this  limitation  and  progress  to  something  else.  We 
may  regard  one  of  the  words  before  us  as  one,  inasmuch  as  we  combine  a 
plurality  of  letters  by  one  act  of  limitation  into  one  image^  and  separate 
it  fiom  other  images  which  are  divided  from  it  by  intervals ;  we  may  also 
regard  it  as  many  when  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  transition  finm 
one  letter  to  another,  and  notice  each  step^    Thus  it  appears  to  be 
a  matter  of  chcrioe  what  combinations  we  shall  think  of  as  onep  Wherever 
it  is  possible  to  combine  even  diflerences  in  one  consciousness,  so  that 
memory  can  survey  them  and  connect  the  beginning  with  the  end,  and 
discrimination  'include  the  whole  within  one  boundary,  there  we  have  the 
possibility  of  the  one ;  wherever  it  is  possible  to  think  of  diifeiences  within 
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a  whole,  or  to  combine  a  number  of  different  objects  while  still  maintaining 
the  consciousness  of  their  difietence^  there  we  have  the  possibility  of  the 
many. 

3.  This  is  the  foundation  of  number.  Each  number  is  not  mere 
plurality,  but  a  plurality  which  is  bound  together  and  limited,  and  so  far 
thought  as  a  unity,  in  one  act  of  thought  which  combines  together  the  re- 
peated acts  by  which  we  have  distinguished  the  units.   The  possibility  of 

number  lies  in  our  consciousness  of  the  steps  we  take,  and  in  the  fact  that 
the  one  act  by  which  we  combine  two  of  our  consciously  pcrfornictl  unifi- 
cations ib  tliaiinct  from  that  by  which  we  combme  three,^  and  can  be  clearly 
retained  in  memory. 

We  need  hardly  show  in  more  detail  that  the  formation  of  numerical 
concepts  means  the  deiermination  for  consciousness  of  spontaneous 
activities,  which  are  occasioned,  but  not  necessarily  produced,  by  sense> 
impressions;  and  that  these  activities  are  of  a  purely  formal  nature,  in  so 

as  ihey  can  not  only  be  repeated  with  respect  to  any  given  content 
whatever,  but  may  even  guide  the  creation  of  a  content  to  coirespond  to 
them,  as  when  in  rhythmical  movements  our  pioducdon  of  a  numerical 
content  is  guided  by  the  thought  of  number.  In  this  sense  we  may  speak 
of  nnmber  as  abstract,  but  not  as  meaning  that  it  is  abstracted  in  the 
ordinary  way  from  a  given  content.  We  should  latiiLr  think  of  it  as  a 
apuiiLitieous  creation  of  thought  in  becoming  conscious  oi  us  own  activities, 
and  as  therefore,  when  it  has  once  arisen,  absolutely  independent  in  its 
further  developments  of  all  that  is  sense-given. 

Thus  number  shows  itself  to  be  the  simple  consequence  of  the  funda- 
mental functions  of  thought  itself,  the  development  grounded  upon  these 
functions  of  the  discrimination  of  unities.  In  it  we  merely  bring  into 
definite  consciousness  what  we  always  do  iriien,  in  »hit|H«g  of  and  dis- 
criminating unities,  we  pass  from  one  to  another.  Hence  it  is  of  the  most 
universal  application,  and  in  developing  its  laws  we  do  no  more  than 
develop  in  one  particular  dicection  the  lawi  of  activities  which  are  the 
basis  of  all  thought* 

4.  Not  only  is  this  view  of  number  instructive  for  our  methodological 
studies;  it  is  a  further  confirmation  of  wiiat  was  shown  in  §  41,  6.  7  (1.  pp. 

>  In  this  tense  Bfthi  b  right  m  saying  (p.  aooand  elsewhne)  s  "  By  menuMy  we  can 
easily  retain  a  small  iQecesiion  of  inteniipted  fftttfttifliit  Or  tcauttioiit  of  CMttdoiisiieiB 
and  identify  it  with  another  miaU  raooeseioii." 

•  See  Appendix  A. 

5.  U — II.  D 
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258  sq  .)  viz.,  that  the  assumption  (generally  involved  in  the  schematic  repre- 
scntaiion  of  conccpLs  as  a  bum  ul  aitn'uutes),  that  we  can  carry  ilie  analysis 
of  our  ideal  elements  back  to  isolated,  independent  attributes,  is  false. 
Unity  and  difference,  one,  two  and  several,  are  inseparably  cont;ucted  for 
thought ;  the  acts  of  unification  and  discrimination  are  mutually  con- 
ditioned in  such  a  way  that  neither  can  come  into  consciousness  without 
the  other.  Counting  itself,  as  the  general  form  of  conscious  progress  from 
one  unity  to  another  proves  to  be  a  function  which,  though  it  presupposes 
discrimination,  cannot  be  regarded  as  simply  a  combination  of  other  acts. 
Thus  instead  of  isolated  dements  we  find  intenrdated  fiinctions,  and  get 
already  a  glimpse  of  the  end  to  whidi  the  analysis  of  our  conceptual 
elements  leads ;  we  see  that  the  theory  whidi  hopes  to  derive  everything 
from  particular  elements  of  sensation,  originally  separate  and  given  in 
successive  moments,  overlooks  the  essential  deternunauons  ol  a  thought 
which  has  its  root  in  self-consciousness. 

5.  The  consideration  of  number  shows  also  that  just  because  related 
functions  are  so  inseparably  connected  certain  general  forms  of  synthesis 
are  involved  in  the  simplest  and  most  primitive  mental  functions.  In  our 
consdousness  of  one  together  with  another  which  is  different  from  it,  we 
have  the  most  fundamental  synthesis  which  is  consdoualy  redised  in  the 
number  twa  And  since  this  synthesis  can  be  applied  to  any  series  what> 
ever,  counting  appears  as  a  genetd  form  which  brings  into  oonsdoosness 
its  own  laws  as  a  process  from  one  unity  to  another,  aooompanied  at  each 
step  by  the  combination  of  previous  acts  into  a  new  unity.  As  we  become 
conscious  of  this  form  and  this  law  we  avail  ourselves  freely  of  them,  and 
create  an  infinite  series  of  particular  muub^rs  m  accordance  with  the 
law;  we  need  no  other  help  from  sense  than  the  numerical  word  or 
symbol  which  enables  us  by  its  characteristic  form  to  remember  and 
distinguish  the  particular  numbers,  in  a  way  which  the  umioim  law  of  their 
production  could  not  do.^ 

6.  When  we  actudly  cany  out  this  process  in  the  numerical  series 
I  + 1  on,  8  + 1  or  3,  etc.,  we  obtain  a  series  of  definitions  in  which  both 
the  particular  elements  and  the  form  of  their  synthesis  are  fully  deter- 
mined. They  have  the  character  of  nomiod  defimtioos  in  so  for  as  they 
convey  the  meaning  of  the  particular  numericd  terms,  but  from  the  first 
they  are  dso  syniheticd  definidons  (§  44, 4, 1,  pp.  390  sq.),  inasmuch  as  the 

1  On  Hehdiolu's  propotil  to  faftie  tiithmttie  00  a  fiiced  series  of  qrmbob  tee  Appen- 
duc  B. 
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corresponding  ideas  must  always  be  oonitnicted.  Each  of  these  concepts 
U  completely  determined  and  has  therefore  no  extension  (f  42,  5i  i  pp. 

ayo  sq.  cf.  §  26,  4,  note  pp.  159  sq.)  and  each  is  logically  perfect  because 
we  are  conscious  of  its  origin  in  definite  conscious  acts.* 

'  J.  ^.  Mill,  ill  the  pns^aj^e  cUed  above,  contends  that  propositions  such  as  2  +  1  is  3 
may  be  regarded  as  definitiotis.  Certninly,  if  we  ret^nrd  them  as  propositions  referring  to 
things^  they  liave  all  the  appearance  of  merely  identical  propositions.  The  assertion 
"  Two  pelMas  and  one  pebUt  are  eqaal  to  thiee  pebUea  **  does  not  affinn  equality  between 
two  collections  of  pebble,  but  absolute  identity.  Itnffirmsthat  if  we  put  one  pebble  to 
'•vn  p -V'  If-  t'l^^ic  vcn,' pcl)!)l(.'s  arc  three.  The  objects,  therefore,  heiiifr  the  <?ame,  and 
the  mere  assertion  that  "objects  are  themselves"  being  insigniAcant,  it  seems  but 
natural  to  consider  the  propcsillon  "two  and  one  is  equal  to  three,"  as  asserting  mere 
Identity  of  cignilicalton  between  the  two  namei.  This,  however,  oontinnes  SfiU,  tboi^ 
it  looks  so  plausible,  will  not  bear  examination.  "  The  expression  *two  pebbles  and 
one  pebble,*  and  the  expression  '  three  pebbles,'  stand  indeed  for  the  same  ag^egation 
of  objects,  but  they  by  no  nieanb  !>tand  for  the  sadie  physical  fact.  They  are  names  ol 
the  same  objects,  but  of  those  objects  in  two  different  states :  though  they  denote  the 
aame  tUaga,  thdr  oonnolation  Is  (Uflinent  Thiee  pebbles  in  two  aepaiate  panels,  and 
three  pebbles  in  ooeparod,  do  not  make  the  same  impression  on  our  senses ;  and  the 
assertion  that  the  very  same  pebbles  may  by  an  alteration  of  place  and  arrangement  be 
made  to  produce  either  the  one  set  of  sensations  or  the  other,  though  a  very  familiar 
proposition,  is  not  an  identical  one.  It  is  a  truth  known  to  us  by  early  and  constant 
experlenee,  an  indncdve  trnth ;  and  sodi  traths  are  the  foundation  of  tbe  sdenoe  of 
immbera.  The  fundamental  traths  of  that  sdence  all  rest  on  the  evidence  of  sense ;  they 
are  proved  by  showing  to  our  eyes  and  our  fingers  that  any  given  number  of  objects,  ten 
bails,  for  example,  maj  by  separation  and  rearrangement  exhibit  to  our  senses  all  the 
diflocot  sets  of  nanibeis  tbe  sum  of  whidi  b  equal  to  ten.** 

The  whole  of  this  explanation  shows  is  a  most  characteiistie  manner  to  what  expe- 
dient? we  must  have  recourse  if  we  try  to  base  arithmetic  upon  the  crude  eniptrictsm  of 
sense-impressions.  It  seems  rJinost  as  if  thought  such  as  this  concerning  the  nature  of 
number  had  stopped  short  on  die  level  of  the  elementary  school ;  as  if  the  empiricist  did 
not  know  how  to  coont  three  nnlesa  the  objects  counted  are  all  tofetiier,  and  could  not 
recognise  them  as  the  sum  of  one  and  two  unless  he  laid  one  of  them  apart.  He  for* 
gets  that  in  order  to  be  certain  that  after  such  an  operation  we  have  still  the  same  stones, 
we  must  ultimately  rely  upon  counting,  and  would  have  to  trust  the  evidence  of  his 
senses  just  as  much  if  a  juggler  should  manipulate  the  three  pebbles  in  such  a  way  as  to 
Aam  tbeoK  ptodudng  two  paredaof  two,  and  again  appeaing  ai  dnee  when  put  together. 
Merely  for  the  sake  of  showing  that  man  is  no  nofe  than  an  animal,  merely  in  order  to 
eliminate  all  thought  from  logic,  the  harmless  proposition  2+1=3  ^u^t  be  taken  to 

signify  the  physical  law  that  three  pebbles  which  are  arranged  thus       can  always  be 

arranged  thus,  *•  *,  and  our  repeated  experience  of  this  Is  to  be  our  only  ground  fo*' 
believing  the  proposition  1  Here  again  Hain  follows  his  predecessor,  though  his  langtisge 
la  not  so  deari  wlien  he  sayt  (p.  aoi,  and  ebewbere) :  Addition  Is  the  next  Innda- 
aaeotal  notion ;  also  obtained,  in  the  last  resort,  from  the  senses.    When  we  bring 

two  detached  groups,  or  successions  from  different  places  to  the  same  place,  or  into 
one  continuous  group  or  succession,  we  are  said  to  a<id  ;  the  implicated  contrary  is  to 
subtract."  Here  the  important  distinction  between  bringing  together  and  adding  is 
oUiteraled ;  the  external  means  bjr  whldi  we  itlnnlatc  oounting  and  facilitate  conwioos- 
nesaof  it  is  taken  as  tbe  cause  producing  It. 
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7.  Here  ogpin  we  may  see  a  relation  of  the  general  to  the  paittcular 
compiehended  nnder  it,  which  teems  oontnury  to  all  accepted  ideas  ooo- 
oeraing  general  and  special,  super-  and  subordinated  concepts  Looking 
at  numbers  as  they  stand,  it  might  certainly  appear  as  if  the  general  con- 
cept of  number  were  a  simple  and  easy  abstraction  from  particularnumbers, 
these  being  the  first  known,  and  the  concept  of  numbers  in  general  being 
attained  Ly  disregarding  the  differences  in  particuLir  numbers.  But  we 
forget  here  that  counting  as  the  universal  form  of  the  process  is  necessary 
to  the  formation  of  particular  numbers,  and  that  by  it  the  series  01  suc- 
cessive numbers  is  produced ;  hence  it  is  rather  the  nature  of  the  universal 
which  gives  us  the  plurality  of  the  particular,  and  the  generality  in 
question  ultimately  resolves  itself  into  the  consciousness  of  the  spontaneity 
of  thought,  in  which  lies  both  the  power  of  continuing  the  same  process 
indeiinttely  and  the  consciousness  that  the  law  of  the  process  is  always 
thesame^ 

S.  This  peculiarity  of  the  general  concept  of  number  shows  itself 
dearly  in  the  endlessness  of  the  numerical  series.  MThen  a  general  con- 
cept is  olrtMned  by  abstraction  from  a  number  of  ideas  we  may  indeed  be 

uncertain  whether  the  i)ariicul<u  ideas  we  know  cxlirais'.  the  extension  of 
the  general  concept,  and  the  indefinite  possibility  remains  that  the  same 
concept  may  be  found  in  other  particulars ;  but  here  it  is  part  of  the 
nature  of  the  general  concept  to  admit  of  an  indefinite  progress,  so  that  it 
cannot  be  exhausted  by  any  number  of  particulars.  Inasmuch  as  every 
number  to  which  we  come  can  be  increased  by  one  it  seems  to  be  a  part 
of  the  concept  of  number  itself  to  actually  comprehend  an  infinite  series 
of  numbers ;  but  inasmuch  as  it  is  necessary  to  think  of  every  series  of 
ones  as  a  unity,  the  complete  concept  of  number  in  general  can  only  be 
applied  to  finite  number,  and  ,an  infinite  number  is  a  itmiraduiiQ  im 
adjedo^  since  the  term  implies  that  the  limitation  by  which  number  becomes 
what  ft  is,  is  now  absent  Thus  the  expression  indicates  rather  an  im- 
possible task  to  which  we  cannot  even  approximate,  since,  count  as  long 
as  we  may,  we  shall  always  be  as  far  removed  ever  hum  tlie  infinite, 
B'rom  this  point  of  view,  therefore,  number  is  a  concept  ol  which  one 
element  is  limited  by  the  other,  and  is  thinkable  only  when  so  limited. 
The  concept  of  infinity  means  logically  only  that  in  the  concept  of 
number  itself  no  definite  limit  is  set  to  the  process  of  counting;  but  to 
Speak  of  an  infinite  number  as  if  it  could  be  used  for  calculations  as  finite 
numbeis  are,  leads  necessarily  to  contradictions. 
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9.  From  that  nature  of  numerical  concepts  as  above  interpreted, 
purely  logical  as  it  is  04  first,  still  further  developments  proceed.  The  com- 
prehension of  successive  steps  in  one  consciousnessi  together  with  the 
consequent  continuation  of  the  consciousness  of  the  former  steps  in  that  of 
the  later,  gives  rise  to  the  process^at  first  in  memoiy— of  running  through 
the  series  backwards;  this  takes  place  in  the  simplest  cases  when  we 
break  up  the  number  two  into  its  units  in  order  to  combine  them  afresh, 
and  it  b  only  in  this  backward  and  forward  play  that  the  permanent  con- 
sciousness realizes  itself.  As  with  the  sight,  which  does  not  fix  ttael^  but 
travels  through  the  field  of  vision  and  returns  to  the  same  pohit,  so  with 
any  givca  number,  the  series  of  steps  through  which  it  has  been  produced 
may  be  traversed  backwards,  and  the  numbers  be  thus  jiro  !  ;red  in 
reversed  order.  Here  another  point  arises.  In  counting  upwards  i, 
strictly  speaking,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  number  ;  counting  does  not 
begin  until  we  pass  to  the  second  one,  and  hence  2  is  the  first  number. 
But  when  we  count  backwards,  and  find  that  i  proceeds  firom  2  just  as  a 
does  firom  3,  then  i  takes  its  place  as  a  uniform  member  of  the  series, 
and  according  to  the  same  principle  brings  with  it  zero  also ;  the  original 
distinction  between  unity  and  number  disappears,  and  only  appears  again 
in  the  special  significance  of  unity  in  the  more  advanced  methods  of 
calculation. 

Bttt  this  apparent  extension  of  the  original  concept  of  number  is  not 

real.  A  unity  can  never  be  grasped  by  itself;  it  never  appears  in  con- 
sciousness but  as  member  of  a  series,  for  we  can  be  conscious  of  it  only 
ss  we  distinguish  it  irom  others,  and  only  discriminating  reflection  can 
isolate  the  one  act  from  the  ]/rocess  with  which  it  is  connected.  We 
may  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  in  another  way.  We  have  treated 
cocmting  as  a  progress ;  but  this  progress  presupposes  the  continuing 
consciousness  ol  whatever  objects  ^wete  distinguished,  even  though 
these  are  represented  merely  by  external  or  internal  acts  which  have 
remained  in  memoiy.  Each  one  of  these  co^istlng  objects  forms  a 
member  of  the  series,  and  when  we  think  of  them  altogether  it  is  in- 
different with  which  we  begin;  the  first  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  series  as 
the  others.  Moreover,  because  the  consciousness'  of  a  something  pre- 
sents itself  as  distinct  fit)m  negation,  zero  also  presents  itself  as  the  natural 
conclusion,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  natural  beginning  of  countinc  ; 
so  that  the  comprehensive  consideration  of  the  complete  functions  which 
lead  to  number  justiti<^s  us  in  ranking  one  and  zero  as  numbers. 
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10.  We  must  distinguish  between  the  general  concept  of  number, 
which  derives  its  meaning  from  the  law  of  (Hunting  alone,  and  the  use  of 
letters  in  arithmetic  as  general  numerical  symbols.  In  the  formula 
a'^d'^^+a,  a  and  ^  do  not  express  the  general  concept  of  all  number, 
applying  indifferently  to  the  infinite  series  of  particular  ntimbezsy  and  the 
propodtions  xefenring  to  a  and  ^  state  nothing  about  this  geneiml  concept ; 
the  letters  are  symtx>ls  of  any  particular  number  whatever,  but  always 
imply  that  it  is  a  definite  one  We  cannot  make  calculations  with  number 
in  general,  but  propositions  may  easily  be  stated  which  are  true  of  any 
number  in  the  whole  series,  and  they  are  expressed  by  means  of  these 
symbols  for  which  all  values  can  be  successively  substituted.  Here  then 
a  and  6  are  not  symbols  of  concepts,  but  only  common  names  of  all  the 
particular  objects  contained  under  the  concept ;  only  in  so  iai  as  the 
series  of  these  is  incapable  of  completion  do  they  participate  in  its  conse- 
quent indeterminateness. 

11.  The  relational  concepts  of  More  and  Less  (which  we  can  distin- 
guish as  greater  and  smaller  numbers  only  indirectly)  are  included  in 
counting  itself.  That  which  we  reach  by  counting  further  is  more,  and 
when  we  look  backwards  every  previous  stage  is  less ;  the  proposition  that 
if  a  7^  and  ^  7r  so  much  the  more  is  «  7  expresses  merely  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  law  of  progress,  and  is  therefore  involved  in  the  law  of  the 
construction  of  mtmbersj  it  is  the  roost  elementary  comparison  without 
which  numbers  themselves  cannot  arise 

The  concept  of  equality,  when  applied  to  numbers,  depends  in  the 
same  way,  upon  those  processes  by  which  numerical  concepts  are  formed. 
Its  ground  lies  m  our  consciousucss  ol  llic  saiuciicss  of  the  process  by 
which  in  different  instances  or  at  different  times  we  obtain  liic  number  two 
or  three  ;  in  this  sense  we  should  speak  of  the  ideniiiy  of  numbers.  The 
concept  Ay  though  thought  at  different  times,  does  not  appear  as  a 
plurality  of  similar  A'% ;  and  in  counting  2  or  3  over  again  we  should  not 
speak  of  counting  equal  numbers,  but  the  same.^  Equal  can  be  used  only 
of  numbers  of  different  things;  the  number  of  fingers  on  the  left  band  is 
equal  to  that  on  the  right  hand ;  the  distinction  presupposed  in  equality  is 
distincdon  in  the  objects  to  which  counting  refers. 

The  concept  of  equality  as  applied  to  abstract  numbers  is  justified  only 
when  these  numbers  are  attained  by  different  methods,  when  the  same 
processes  are  not  repeated,  and  when  therefore  the  difference  lies  in  the 
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method  of  cotintmg  itself,  not  merely  in  its  external  occasion.  But  the 
symbol  of  eqiuditjr  bat  a  differast  meaniiig  in  arithmetic  and  in  geometry  j 
In  the  latter  it  appliet  to  object!  (Unei^  aiiifiu:ei|  etc.)  which  are  separate 
in  mtQitton,  in  the  former  to  concepts  which  are  ultimately  identical 

IS.  In  addition  we  have  the  first  example  immediately  connected  with 
counting  of  a  method  of  attaining  n  number  which  differs  from  elementary 
counting  itself.  In  simple  counting  we  proceed  from  i  as  our  starting 
point,  but  in  addition  a  twofold  counting  takes  place,  inasmuch  as  the 
unities  which  are  added  to  the  first  number  must  be  counted  themselves  ; 
thus  addition  rests  upon  the  possibiiiiy  of  referring  the  same  increment  of 
unities  to  two  points  at  once,  of  regarding  the  same  unit  as  part  of  two 
numbers — hence  upon  a  consciousness  of  the  absolutely  identical  repeti- 
tion which  is  contained  in  counting  and  which  enables  us  to  take  any 
point  in  a  numerical  series  as  the  starting  point  of  a  new  process  of  count- 
ing. To  this  is  due  aiso  the  possibility  of  breaking  up  any  number  as  we 
like^  of  representing  it  as  a  sum  of  smaller  numbersi  and  from  this  is 
derived  tubtractiont  which  presupposes  such  an  analysis.  The  proposition 
tf+^tB^+a  tells  us  nothing  more  than  that  the  partieolar  groupings  by 
whidi  we  reach  the  same  number  through  different  combinations  of 
smaller  numbers  is  a  matter  of  indifference. 

13.  It  is  uiincccsbary  to  repeat  for  every  method  of  combuiu.g  auuibers 
the  same  proof  that  all  are  originally  concepts  of  functions  in  which  the 
fundamental  process  of  counting  is  repeated,  syntheses  which  are  applied 
to  syntheses,  and  that  these  concepts  can  arise  only  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  spontaneous  activity.  Even  the  arithmetical  signs  +,  — » etc, 
are  always  on  the  one  hand  symbols  of  a  problem,  imperatives  which  com- 
mand some  operation,  on  the  other  hand  symbols  of  the  simple  numbers 
obtained  by  this  operation ;  and  all  calcuhuion  consists  finally  in  redudog 
manifold  combinations  of  numbers  to  simple  counting,  the  vahie  of  a  sum 
or  a  product  to  its  expression  in  the  natural  numerical  series*  Progress 
beyond  sunple  counting  depends  upon  the  power  of  voluntary  combina* 
tion,  from  whidi  every  form  of  numerical  combhiation  could  arise,  just  as 
they  actually  do  arise  when  excited  by  the  relations  of  enumerable  things. 

14.  I  hcse  combinatiua.s  lead  us  naturally  beyund  ihc  uuginal  sphere 
of  the  simple  numerical  series.  The  reversed  methods  of  calculation,  such 
as  counting  backwards,  subtracting,  dividing,  finding  ruoli  and  logarithms, 
are  ut  course  first  obtained  by  simply  retracing  the  steps  taken  la  counting, 
adding,  multiplying,  and  involution,  but  as  soon  as  the  concepts  have 
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been  found  in  this  way  tbejr  can  be  applied — at  any  rate  in  the  fonn  of  a 
question  or  pioblem — ^to  any  number  whatever.    In  the  eipfessions 

a—b^^^a^  log*  A,  we  can  give  any  value  from  the  actual  numerical  series 

to  a  and  and  thus  we  get  the  problems  s— 5>  |>  91  S%  ^ogt  5— proUems 
which  ate  insoluble  by  the  oi^'nal  concept  of  number,  and  cannot  there* 
fore  be  equated  to  any  number.  Nevertheless  we  speak  of  negative^ 
ftactionali  inational  numbers,  on  the  ground  of  an  extension  of  the  con- 
cept of  number,  which  we  begin  to  apply  to  all  combinations  arising  out  of 
the  methods  of  calculation ;  and  the  extension  is  justified  by  the  fact  that 
those  combinations  resemble  actual  numbers,  at  least  in  the  one  respect 
that  they  are  all  comparable  as  more  or  1ls>,  nnd  mn  therefore  be  brought 
into  a  scries,  and  that  therefore  the  dirterent  methods  of  calculation — 
similarly  extended  in  meaning — can  be  applied  U>  them  with  all  their 
formal  Jaws  of  combination  and  transmutation. 

Imaginary  numbers  take  us  a  step  further  in  the  extension  of  the  con- 
cept of  number,  for  in  them  appears  not  merely  the  impossibiltiy  of  finding 
in  the  origioal  series  of  whole  numbers  the  number  which  is  yielded  by  the 
formula,  but  also  a  contiadiction  of  the  formal  laws  of  combination  which 
must  hold  good  for  negative  numbers^  If  all  square  numbers  must  be 
positive^  the  problem  contained  in  y— a  contains  a  contradiction  in  the 
combination  of  signs,  while  the  formula  merely  fails  to  represent  any 
number  for  certain  values  of  a ;  the  luruicr  problem  dues  not  simply  arise 
from  the  possibility  of  applying  reversed  processes  of  calculation  lu  all 
possible  actual  numbers,  because  —a  could  not  be  obtained  by  a  process 
of  squaring. 

•  from  a  purely  arithmetical  point  of  view  the  distinction  between  frac- 
tions as  rational  numbers  and  roots  which  cannot  be  expressed  in 
numbers  as  irrational,  cannot  be  justified ;  ^  has  as  little  claim  to  be  called 
a  luimber  as  v^s,  and  it  is  only  because  we  are  more  .fiuniliar  with  the 
process  of  division  as  applied  to  given  continuous  magnitudes  that  we 
imagine  oniselves  to  be  still  dealing  with  something  tangible.  Only 
because  we  are  always  able  to  divide  any  area  taken  as  a  unity  into  three 
equal  parts,  each  of  which  we  regard  again  as  a  unity,  does  it  seem  to  ns 
that  \  or  I  is  a  comprehensible  number  with  which  we  can  reckon  just  as 
we  do  with  i  and  2,  and  tintl  no  diiliciilty  when  called  upon  to  niuluj>iy  ii 
by  3.  In  the  case  of  ^2  this  easy  analogy  fails  us,  and  we  are  confronted 
by  the  twofold  impossibility  of  conceiving  of      as  a  unity  of  parts  in  any 
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way  attainable  by  cotrntiog  and  of  actually  multiplying  it  by  v^a.  Sop- 
portcfs  of  the  view  that  all  arithmetical  concepts  are  baaed  upon  the 
evidence  of  the  senses  might  well  be  called  upon  to  show  upon  what  sense- 
impiessioQ  the  concept  of  a  root  or  a  logarithm  is  based. 

15.  The  possibility  of  inserting  any  number  of  fractions  and  irrational 
numbers  between  any  two  consecutive  numbers,  thus  diminishing  to  any 
extent  the  difTerence  between  successive  members,  seems  to  reduce  num- 
ber— which  originally  arose  out  of  discrete  steps — to  a  continuum,  and  to 
transform  it  into  a  magnitude  in  the  same  sense  in  which  space  and  time 
are  raaguitudes ;  hence  we  often  speak  of  numerical  and  spatinl  magnitudes 
as  if  they  were  co-ordinate.  But  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  concepts 
forbids  us  thus  to  bridge  over  the  cleft  between  them  by  an  inaccurate 
analogy ;  number  is  always  discrete^  for  however  far  we  may  push  oor 
process  of  interpolation,  we  can  never  succeed  in  reaching  more  than  a 
finite  number  of  intervening  members,  and  the  law  according  to  which  the 
inteq^lation  takes  place,  though  it  fixes  no  definite  limit,  must  always, 
from  the  nature  of  the  numerical  expression,  call  upon  us  to  break  off 
somewhere.  It  is  with  infinite  division  as  with  infinite  number,  it  contra- 
dicts the  logical  character  of  number  and  numerical  expressions,  and  the 
Hiiinitcly  small  is  of  as  little  avail  for  purposes  of  calculation  as  the 
infinitely  large.  The  continuous  progress  which  intiiu  on  gives  us  in  space 
and  time  can  never  be  really  expressed  in  the  logical  forms  of  number, 
which  clL]>Lncls  upon  unity  and  dittcrciice  in  determinate  acts.  In  the 
differential  calculus,  we  attempt  to  break  down  the  limits  which  arise  from 
the  nature  of  number,  but  we  succeed  in  forcing  upon  it  the  expression  of 
continuous  change  only  by  means  of  artifices  in  which  we  avoid  assigning 
any  numerical  vahie  to  the  differentials  themselves  and  confine  omselves 
to  eipressing  their  relations  to  each  other  in  numbeis  and  combinations 
of  numbers. 

16.  By  tracing  these  conceptual  elements  and  their  devekipments  we 
come  to  see  that  a  number  of  interconnected  and  mutually  dependent 

functions  arise  from  the  conditions  under  which  all  consciousness  takes 
place  ,  \vc  liud  lhat  our  ability  to  reflect  upon  these  functions  and  their 
connection  is  the  basib  uf  the  arithmetical  concepts,  and  that  the  funda- 
mental function  of  counting  is  re-directed  upon  particular  acts  of  counting, 
as,  for  instance,  in  multiplication,  when  we  count  how  often  we  complete 
a  given  number  in  counting  straight  on,  thus  performing  three  series  of 
countings  applied  to  each  other,  the  whole  activity  consisting  merely  in 
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becomiog  conscious  of  the  positing  of  one  unity  and  progress  from  it  ta 
another. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  arithmetic  we  arc  in  the  same  sphere  ss 
in  logic,  and  have  to  deal  metely  with  an  increasing  complication  of  those 
activities  upon  which  all  thought  depends^  fiMilUated  by  n  method  of 
notation  which  owes  it  eflkacy  to  the  perfect  determination  and  yet  com- 
plete generality  of  its  symbolic  qualities  which  are  possible  because  they 
apply  not  to  the  manifold  of  an  ideal  content,  but  to  formal  activities  of 
consciousness  which  are  the  same  whenever  they  recur. 

17.  These  concepts  area  priori  xn  nature,  inasmuch  as  the  functions 
must  be  regarded  as  ultimate  and  of  immediate  certainty,  and  inasmuch 
as  we  can  find  no  explanation  for  them  in  the  nature  of  external  im- 
pressions, but  only  in  the  nature  of  consciousness  itself.  In  every  one 
whose  ooosciousoess  resembles  ours  we  must  assume  the  same  functions 
and  the  same  power  of  reflecting  apon  them,  and  are  thetefoie  ceftain  of 
their  identity  in  all  thinking  subjects ;  and  as  any  given  content  can  come 
into  consciousness  only  through  these  activities^  we  have  here  conceptual 
elements  which  enter  into  all  thought,  and  from  which  nothing  can  escape 
which  can  be  distinguished  and  compared  m  definite  acts  of  thought— 
nothing,  therefore^  which  can  be  thought  of  at  alL^ 

But  these  elements  are  purely  formal ;  they^^lTve  it  quite  undetermined 
what  is  to  be  comprehended  and  distinguished  as  one  and  as  many.  If 
we  turn  nuv\' to  the  content,  of  which  Wc  i;aiii  a  clear  consciousness  by 
means  ot  these  forms,  then  our  investigation  comes  in  the  first  place  upon 
ideas  of  the  external  world,  and  in  these  the  first  elements  which  present 
tiiemselves,  and  which,  because  of  their  peculiar  nature,  can  be  easily  and 
certainly  distinguished  as  part  of  the  objects  even  by  unskilled  analysiSi 
are  the  ideas  of  space  and  of  timc^  and  of  spatial  and  temporal  determina- 
tions and  reUtions. 

867. 

The  attainment  of  elementary  and  perfectly  definite  conceptt  of  the 
Spatial  presupposes  that  the  idea  of  spacb  must  have  already  arisen  with- 
out any  conscious  acdviQf  on  our  part ;  no  eooscious  process  of  the  creation 
of  the  idea  of  space  out  of  particular  elements  takes  place  as  in  reference 

to  number. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  continuity  of  space  prevents  us  from  estabubiiing 
by  means  of  mere  abstraction  from  perceived  forms  and  positions  any 
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perfectly  definite  and  invariable  elements  of  ti  e  idea  guch  as  are  actually 
given  in  the  straight  line  and  the  concepts  dependent  upon  it — the  planer 
the  right  angle,  etc. 

The  poisibnity  of  fonning  the  geometrical  concept  of  the  straight  line 
within  the  general  idea  of  space  muit  in  the  last  instance  depend  upon  the 
U/X  that  the  straight  line  is  a  determining  element  in  the  genesis  of  the 
idea  of  space  Itself  j  it  is  the  direction  in  which  we  project  objects  into 
space ;  but  the  mutual  relations  of  different  straight  lines  by  means  of 
which  all  ihc  particulars  contained  in  our  idea  of  space  are  originally 
deieriuiiied  as  to  position  are  themselves  determined  by  an  unchanging 
and  invariable  law  of  our  space  intuition.  The  necessity  of  this  law  can 
only  be  recognised  ;  it  cannot  be  deduced  from  any  other  law,  and  so  far  it 
is  empirically  known. 

The  means  by  which  we  determine  different  spatial  relations  according 
to  the  established  laws  of  spatial  intuition  is  measurement,  the  reduction 
of  these  relations  to  comparisons  of  lines  and  angles  and  to  numerical 
rebtions. 

I.  It  would  seem  that  in  order  to  obtain  simple  fundamental  con- 
cepts of  the  Spatial  which  are  the  same  for  all  we  most  adopt  other  methods 
than  those  which  lead  to  the  numerical  concepts.  We  create  number  con- 
sciously, we  learn  to  count,  but  we  do  not  learn  the  intuition  of  space  ;  we 
find  it  always  present  ui  ihc  idea  of  the  external  world.  Hence  we  can- 
not speak  of  the  creation  of  the  idea  of  space  by  particular  conscious 
acts  ;  when  we  leirn  to  count  the  idea  of  spatial  things  is  there  already, 
and  we  cannot  think  of  a  conscious  state  preceding  the  idea  of  space 
.  as  we  can  think  of  one  in  which  the  concept  of  numbers  is  not  yet  con- 
tained. 

Hence  the  construciioii  of  geometrical  concepts  must  always  start  from 
an  idea  of  space  already  present,  and  the  question  is,  how  do  we  pass  from 
this  idea  to  concepts  which  are  logically  perfect^  and  what  are  the  elements 
of  these  concepts  ? 

a.  The  most  obvious  way  seems  to  be  by  a  simple  process  of  com- 
parison, by  means  of  which  we  pass  by  abstraction  from  the  sensuous 
qualities  of  colour  and  so  on  first  to  the  concepts  of  uiiierent  forms,  and 
then  by  abstraction  fiou^  the  difference  of  ilje  forms  to  that  which  is  alike 
in  all  perceptible  objects  — the  concept  of  Extension.  Here  it  is  assumed 
as  a  matter  of  course,  or  regarded  as  proved  by  experience,  that  this  atj- 
tribute  of  extension  is  the  same  in  all  objects,  however  di^erent,  indepen> 
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dent  of  their  position  as  of  their  other  attributes^  and  of  the  same  nature 
in  the  most  difiercDt  magnitudes. 

Descartes,  for  example  employed  this  concept  of  exiemsif  m  fytiptm, 
lahtm  e/  preifumhm  as  needing  no  further  analysis ;  he  regards  extension 
as  an  attribute  of  things  like  any  other  attribute,  and  for  this  reason  can* 
not  conceive  of  it,  wherever  it  may  be  perceived  or  thought,  except  as 
attribute  of  a  thing,  of  a  w  exUnsa,  By  attending  to  the  most  general 
differences  of  the  extended  we  may  get  the  concept  of  Magnitude  from  the 
intuition  of  one  body  containing  another,  or  by  the  comparison  of  a  part 
with  the  whole;  the  Divisibility  of  extended  objects,  whether  actual  or 
ideal,  is  also  given  in  imtnediate  intuition. 

3.  But  this  manner  of  explaining  the  genesis  of  the  concept  of  space 
by  abstraction  from  the  extended  objects  of  intuition  overlooks  one 
essential  element — the  fact  that  particuhur  objects  are  presented  to  us  not 
only  as  each  extended  in  itself,  but  also  as  spatially  related  to  each  other 
in  different  directions  and  at  definite  distances  apart  It  overlooks  more- 
over that  our  immediately  given  sp«oe>idea  includes  extension  Co  which 
there  is  no  corresponding  sensation  (none^  that  is,  which  is  ordmarily  per- 
ceptible). The  air  in  which  we  move  and  through  which  we  see  makes 
no  direct  impression  upon  our  eyes ;  for  original  sense-i>erception  space 
filled  with  air  is  empty  space,  not  an  extended  thing  amongst  other  things, 
one  body  amongst  other  bodies  ;  indeed  it  would  be  impossible  either  by 
sight  or  by  touch  to  get  the  ulea  of  external,  visible  and  tangible  bodies  if 
space  were  entirely  filled  by  visible  and  impenetrable  objects.  Hence  it 
is  not  necessary  in  order  to  get  the  idea  of  empty  space  to  get  rid  of  the 
bodies  which  fill  it  by  an  effort  of  thought ;  our  ordinary  idea  always  con. 
tains  both ;  extended  things  are  in  empty  space^  which  surrounds  and 
separates  them,  and  the  expression  that  perceptible  things  fill  space  is  made 
perfectiy  comprehensible  and  familiar  by  our  original  way  of  regarding  it 
It  will  not  do  therefore  to  attempt  to  construct  the  idea  of  space  only  by 
abstracdon  firom  sense-perceptions,  such  as  might  be  regarded  as  the  prU 
raary  consequences  of  affections  of  sense,  and  which,  together  with  colour, 
contain  extension  ;  we  cannot  in  this  way  explain  the  position  and  arrange- 
ment of  particular  images  in  an  all  emi^racing  space.  To  say  that  the 
extension  of  perceptible  bndie?  is  similar  to  the  extension  of  emj)ty  space, 
and  that  our  experience  of  t  xt  . mled  bodies  moving  through  empty  space 
justifies  the  abstraction  of  an  extension  common  to  that  which  is  empty 
and  to  the  body  which  fiUs  it,  is  true  from  one  point  of  view ;  but  in  order 
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to  carry  out  these  comparisons  we  must  first  imagine  the  whole  of  space, 
and  we  might  just  as  well  say  that  not  until  we  think  of  particular  ezten- 
lions  as  parts  of  a  total  extension  are  we  conidous  of  their  homogeneity^ 
and  if  therefore  we  speak  of  space  at  an  enlargement  of  that  which  we 
abstract  from  particular  objects,  we  must  speak  also  of  a  limitation  of  the 
totality  of  space  which  is  presented  togiether  with  particukr  objects. 

4-  If  we  turn  to  psychology  for  information  as  to  the  genesis  of  the 
space-idea  and  for  an  indication  as  to  where  we  must  seek  the  real  be> 
ginnings  of  the  idea  and  the  law  of  its  construction,  we  find  the  difficulty 
rather  confirmed  than  solved.  The  problem  beiorc  psychology  is  to  ex- 
plain how  our  sensations  give  rise  to  uur  idea  of  space ;  how,  from  the 
superficial  ideas  which  alone,  from  the  nature  of  the  organs  of  sight  and 
touch,  can  be  the  immediate  consequences  of  particular  sense-aflections,  a 
three-dimensional  space  can  be  constructed,  and  whether  even  the  super- 
ficial arrangement  of  colours  in  the  field  of  vision  and  of  touches  upon  the 
snriace  of  the  body  is  not  something  composite,  and  needing  to  be  ex- 
plained into  pqrchological  processes. 

5.  With  reference  to  the  psychological  genesis  of  the  Idea  of  the  spatial 
wodd  the  question  as  to  whether  the  spaoe-idea  is  a  prion  is  relevant^  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  possible  to  maintain  the  thesis  that  the  mere  fiict  of  a 
number  of  adjacent  nenre-endings  being  touched  is  not  sufficient  to  ensure 
the  production  of  a  spatial  idea  of  a  superficially  extended  field  of  vision, 
much  less  to  explain  the  ilurd  dimension ;  but  that  there  must  also  be 
something  in  the  nature  of  the  thinking  subject  which  necessitates  his 
arranging  the  plurality  of  sensation  in  just  this  spatial  order — a  necessity 
which  is  merely  directed  and  guided  by  ilie  sensation  as  immediate  con- 
sequence of  the  stimulation  of  particular  nerves.  In  this  sense  a  careful 
psycho-physical  analysis  could  subscribe  even  to  Kant's  statement  that 
that  wherein  alone  sensations  can  range  themselves  and  be  placed  in  a 
certain  form  cannot  itself  be  sensation  " ;  but  not  to  what  follows,  that  for 
this  reason  we  must  be  able  to  consider  the  form  apart  Item  all  sensadon. 
For  in  psychology  it  remains  certain  that  the  idea  of  space  is  never  given 
to  ns  apart  firom  actual  sensations;  that  in  the  first  instance  we  think  of 
■pace  only  in  that  extension  to  which  actual  sensadons  impel  us,  and  that 
even  when  we  pass  beyond  in  fancy  we  are  always  accompanied  by  dim 
ima-ca  ut  the  viakble  ;  we  help  our^scKes  to  increase  the  diaiance  by  ima- 
gining certain  marks  in  space  which  we  are  forced  to  think  of  as  traversed 
by  something  which  is  presentable  to  sense.  Kant's  proposition  that  space 
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is  thought  of  as  IB  infioite  given  magnitude  is  oeitainiy  false  as  the  ex* 
presston  of  a  geoeral  psychological  foct ;  we  can  never  think  of  infinite 
space  in  the  same  way  as  of  a  space  which  is  finite^  even  though  it  may  be 
indefinitely  extended  It  is  also  fabe  that  all  the  spaces  of  which  we  think 
are  thought  of  as  parts  of  one  and  the  same  continuous  space.  The  space 
in  which  my  imagination  constructs  geometrical  figures  is  not  part  of  the 
space  in  which  I  place  my  real  world  ;  it  is  of  the  latter  only,  and  not  of 
any  conceivaalc  space,  that  we  can  say  that  it  is  one  and  only  one,  and 
that  all  particular  spaces  are  only  its  parts.  But  it  is  true  of  all  alike  that 
we  can  never  actually  think  d  iL  except  in  connection  with  some  content. 

6.  For  this  reason  the  fact  that  space  is  i^sychologically  a  priori  cannot 
be  simply  utilized  for  oar  conceptual  determination  in  the  sense  that  in  the 
space-idea  we  are  quite  independent  of  external  afiecttons  and  guided  only 
by  a  subjective  law  of  thought  It  might  be  true  that  from  the  nature  of 
our  representative  activity  we  were  forced  to  range  our  seosadons  in  this 
form  of  continuous  proximity,  and  yet  that  the  particular  manner  in  which 
we  construct  our  spece>idea  depended  upon  the  nature  of  our  sensations, 
and  ultimately  upon  the  nature  of  an  objective  space  containing  the  things 
which  give  rise  to  our  sensations,  and  was  therefore  merely  empirical.  For 
example,  it  might  be  that  tlie  perfect  equivalence  of  the  space-idea  in  all 
its  parts,  the  possihility  of  ronrcivinir  nny  Hu'ure  as  transferred  to  niiy  part 
of  space  without  change,  without  being  eitiier  increased  or  dimmishc^i,  was 
only  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  actual  solid  bodies,  unchangeable  in 
form,  which,  according  to  natural  laws,  do  admit  of  these  changes  of  position 
in  every  direction.  Then  the  impossibility  which  we  feel  in  imagining  any 
other  than  the  space  to  which  we  are  accustomed  would  not  be  absolute, 
but  would  have  arisen  merely  from  an  unbroken  experience ;  we  could 
only  say  that  we  actually  do  represent  space  in  this  way  without  being 
conscious  of  any  necessity  in  so  doing.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  say 
that  twice  two  is  four,  we  see  not  merely  that  it  actually  is  so,  but  that  it  is 
necessarily  so ;  and  even  if  the  worid  were  so  ordered  that  by  a  constant 
trick  of  magic  a  fifth  thing  c;unc  lato  existence  wh(  ii  jvcr  we  put  two  and 
two  together  and  vanished  again  when  we  separated  them,  this  could  only 
ju<;tiCy  the  proj^osition  that  two  things  and  two  things  make  five  things, 
never  that  twice  two  is  five. 

7.  The  issue  of  this  dispute  has  no  immediate  and  decisive  importance 
for  our  investigation.  Whether  the  psychological  processes  which  give 
rise  to  the  space  intuition  have  their  origin  exclusively  in  the  subject,  or 
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Whether  they  ave  ptrtly  conditioned  bjr  the  nature  of  the  object  of  aensa- 
tioo,  there  is  no  donbt  that  «o  flur  as  concerns  the  logical  analysis  of  the 
space  idea,  the  intuition  must  be  taken  as  giten.  We  can  show  neither 
processes  by  which  we  could  consdoosly  change  or  vary  this  space  idea, 
nor  processes  by  which  we  could  consciously  produce  it  m  such  a  way 'as 
to  refer  the  particular  steps  to  simple  acts,  as  in  counting.  The  chief 
obstacle  to  sucii  an  analysis  is  that  conlinuity  oi  our  space  intuition  which 
Aristotle  recognised  as  the  fundamental  difference  between  space  and 
number.  We  might  attempt  to  discover  creative  acts  which  could  he  con- 
sciously repeated  after  being  unconsciously  practised,  such  as  the  traversing 
of  space  in  different  directions  with  the  movement  of  sight  or  of  imagina- 
tion ;  but  then  this  activity  itself  is  not  simple,  since  a  plurality  is  distin* 
goiihable  in  what  it  is  to  create;  nor  is  it  determinate^  containing  its 
measure  in  itself.  The  simple  method  of  dnwing  a  straight  line  firom  some 
point  and  then  moving  it  in  snch  a  way  as  to  describe  a  plane^  and  the 
plane  so  as  to  construct  a  solid,  shows  that  the  idea  of  space  cannot  be 
really  constructed,  but  that  these  operations  can  only  take  place  in  a  space 
whidi  is  already  there  and  from  which  they  derive  their  meaning  and 
results.  Moreover  the  concept  of  movement  conceals  just  that  element 
of  conlinuity  which  cannot  be  treated  as  something  simple,  and  liie  direc- 
tions of  movement  always  presuj>po<;e  space.  The  distinction  between 
intuition  and  thought,  between  intuitive  and  discursive  ideas,  expresses 
just  this  fact — that  we  cannot  produce  space  in  this  sense  by  means  of 
simple  conscious  acts. 

This  being  so,  our  logical  discussion  must  start  ftom  the  general  idea  of 
space  such  as  we  actually  find  ib  All  we  can  do  is  to  note  distinctions 
within  it,  and  thus  to  obtam  ideal  elements  which  are  as  simple  and  definite 
as  possible^  but  which  are  all  derived  from  the  general  idea,  and  presup- 
pose it 

8.   Such  distmctioos  we  find  appearing  in  hmguage  with  reference  both 

to  the  spatial  extension  of  things  themselves,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  spatially  related  to  each  other. 

W  illi  rcbi  ert  to  the  first,  language  distinguishes  not  only  the  different 
forms  and  magnitudes  which  present  themselves  to  perception,  but  it  also 
draws  a  distinction  between  the  superficies  and  the  solid,  between  the  line 
and  the  plane^  the  point  and  the  line ;  and  m  doing  so  it  is  guided  by  the 
nature  of  the  intuition  itself,  which  could  never  take  place  without  these 
distinct  dements,  and  in  its  concrete  determinations  always  involves  them. 
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For  sight  as  for  touch  surfoces  alone  are  the  direct  objects  of  sensation ; 
they  are  an  etement  whkh  can  be  grasped  independently,  and  to  them  is 
added  the  idea  of  the  solid  of  which  they  are  the  superficial  boundaries. 
Surfaces  themselves  however  appear  in  the  field  of  visbn  as  variously 
coloured,  each  one  bounded  by  others  of  different  oolow,  and  it  is  due  to 
the  primarily  superficial  airangement  of  the  parts  of  the  field  of  vision  that 
these  boundaries  also  appear  in  consciousness  as  lines.  They  do  not,  in- 
deed, appear  in  direct  sense-perception  ;  the  boundary  line  which  divides 
two  surfaces  is  not  seen  in  the  sense  in  which  the  surfaces  arc  seen,  for  it 
has  no  colour;  but  unless  we  were  conscious  of  the  limits  by  which  two 
different  coloureti  surfaces  are  divided,  iheir  arrangement  side  by  side  in  a 
continuous  field  of  vision  would  be  impossible.  In  the  same  way  the  edge 
in  which  different  planes  intersect  reveals  itself  to  touch  as  the  boundary 
separating  dissimilar  sensations.  It  is  true  again  of  the  point  as  the  end  of 
a  line  which  was  followed  so  fiur  cootinuouriy ;  the  point  is  invisible,  but 
we  are  conscious  of  it  as  the  apex  of  asolid,  or  as  the  comer  of  a  superficial 
figure^  because  of  the  sudden  and  contrastiDg  changes  of  direction.^  It  is 
only  through  this  power  of  peroeiving^and  representing  bonndaries  that  we 
can  peneive  forms,  it  is  attention  to  the  course  of  the  boundar)  which 
makes  us  conscious  of  them  and  able  to  remember  them. 

With  respect  to  the  second  point,  the  spatial  arrangement  of  objects, 
ordinary  perception  distinguishes  right  and  left,  above  and  below,  before 
and  licliind  ;  and  in  so  doing  we  take  as  starting  point  our  own  body  with 
the  iHjsuions  of  c(iuilihriun>  and  possibilities  ot  inovemeni  determined  by 
its  organization,  directions  of  movements  bcmg  referred  to  and  distin- 
guished by  its  principal  axes.  We  further  distinguish  distances  in  these 
difiierent  directions^  and  measure  them  by  the  paths  which  have  to  be 
traversed  by  movements  of  the      the  band,  or  the  whole  body. 

*  Mill  shows  little  reflection  upon  the  nature  of  seeing  as  it  ordinarily  takes  place, 
when  he  says  {Logk^  voL  i.,  bk.  a,  ch.  v.  §  i),  *'  The  points,  lines,  circles  and  squares 
wUch  say  one  has  in  hU  mfaid,  ue  (I  apprehend)  simply  copies  of  the  points,  luiea^ 
circles  and  squares  which  he  has  known  in  his  experience.    Our  idea  of  a  point  I 

apprehend  to  be  simply  our  idea  of  the  rninimttr;-  :  hilnU,  the  smallest  porlio©  of  surfiace 
which  we  can  see  ...  we  cannot  conceive  a  line  withort  l>readth  ;  ...  all 
the  lines  which  we  have  in  our  minds  are  lines  possessing  brcauih  ;  but  we  can  attend 
only  to  the  length  of  these  lines,  and  abstract  from  the  bceadth.*'  No  doubt  the  mmrki 
by  which  we  ittdicute  lines  upon  paper  are  ]^lanes  -,  Init  where  is  the  breadth  in  the  line 
where  the  sea  ceases  nnd  the  sky  begins,  or  in  tlic  line  made  by  the  ridge  of  a  house 
against  the  background  ?  And  is  not  this  line  perceived  and  distinguished  as  a  line  from 
the  plane  surraces,  not.withsunding  that  it  can  never  be  seen  without  these? 
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9.  It  might  be  thouj^ht  tbat  by.  condniitng  our  proceas  of  abstmctum 
and  analysis  of  the  forms  and  positions  preeented  in  peroeptioii  we  must  «t 

last  coaic  upon  the  siiapkbL  and  most  completely  determined  elementary 
concepts  of  space ;  concepts  of  lines,  surfaces  and  solids,  as  well  as  con- 
cepts of  directions,  distances  and  positions.  But  even  if  the  point  might 
perhaps  be  reached  in  this  way  as  a  perfectly  simple  and  deuiute  idea, 
yet  as  soon  as  we  pass  beyond  the  point  simplicity  ceases,  inasmuch  as  no 
spftce-idea  which  is  in  the  least  extended  can  really  be  brought  into  con- 
sciousness by  one  indivisible  act;  there  b  always  presupposed  the  com- 
prehension of  a  continnons  manilbldnesfl,  diitingnishable  into  parts*  a 
comprehension  moreover  which  cannot  take  place  merely  as  a  repetition 
of  the  simple,  of  the  point,  since  points  can  never  give  rise  to  a  line. 
Determinateness  also  disappears,  for  the  foims  actually  presented  are  so 
incalculably  manifold,  and  pass  into  each  other  by  such  imperceptible 
differences,  that  the  method  of  mere  abstraction  would  be  confronted  by 
a  chaos  the  confusion  of  which  no  art  could  regulate  ;  the  bare  evidence 
of  the  perceiving  sense  could  ailurd  no  inducement  for  i)refcrring  one  line 
or  one  form  rather  than  another,  nor  any  guarantee  that  in  the  ideas  pre- 
sented and  reproducible  in  intuition  we  have  elements  which  are  un- 
changeable and  always  repeated  in  the  same  way.  Geometry  would  thus 
be  inexplicable. 

I  a  More  especially  would  it  be  quite  incomprehensible  from  this 
purely  empirical  point  of  view  why  the  straight  line  and  the  right  angle 
pUiy  such  a  predominant  part  amongst  geometrical  concepts,  and  are  looked 
upon  as  perfectly  determined  standards  (or  all  forms  and  rdations  of  posi- 
tioii.  Apart  from  the  aeattons  of  human  art  nature  is  very  sparing  with 
anything  approaching  to  a  straight  line  such  as  might  give  rise  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  concept,  while  slie  is  wastcfully  lavish  with  curves  and 
curved  surfaces.  In  the  wilderness  of  the  uninhabited  earth  there  are  but 
very  few  objects  which  could  leave  as  ihcir  copy  the  idea  of  a  straight 
line,  and  what  should  draw  attention  to  such  exceptional  cases,  especially 
as  they  merge  through  oiaay  gradual  transitions  into  forms  of  increasing 
irregularity  ?  Do  we  not  regard  eveiy  perfectly  straight  line  which  we 
discover  in  a  landscape  as  a  sure  sign  of  human  work,  whether  it  be  a 
strsight  road,  or  a  watercourse^  or  the  outline  of  a  pyramid  ?  And  it  is 
the  same  with  the  right  angle. 

If  the  importance  of  the  straight  line  cannot  be  explained  in  this  way, 
then  the  fact  that  mi^D  theoretically  regulates  space  by  means  of  the 
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straight  line  and  the  light  angle,  and  practically  takes  the  straight  line  as 
the  basis  of  his  own  creations  as  peisistently  u  natuie  rejects  it  in  beii» 
mttst  have  its  origin  elsewhere  than  in  our  peiception  of  external  fonns.  It 
must  be  due  to  something  else  than  mere  reception  of  what  is  presented, 
that  the  stnight  line  is  accepted  as  a  perfectly  determined  idea,  thought 
by  eveiy  one  in  <the  same  way,  and  therefore  a  concept  which  can  be 
ntiliaed  in  science. 

IT.  The  problem  finds  its  solution  when  we  remember  that  our  sen* 
suous  representation  of  the  spatial  world  first  arises  when — as  it  is  generally 
expressed — we  project  our  sensaliuns,  wl.cn  more  especially  we  transfer 
our  visual  images  into  space  and  so  localize  them.  The  manner  in  which 
this  is  done  may  be  very  <il>scure,  the  psychological  functions  called  into 
play  quite  unexplained,  but  the  fact  that  our  iotuitioo  of  objects  which 
are  separated  from  us  by  space  has  its  origin  in  a  mental  activity  which 
supervenes  upon  particular  sensations  is  unquestioned  and  indisputable. 
It  is  as  indisputable  that  the  straigfat  line  is  the  direction  in  which  this 
activity  presses  forward,  and  as  it  were  repels  objects  outwards  from  some 
point  in  the  body  in  order  to  range  them  at  different  distances ;  to  speak  in 
more  concrete  terms,  as  our  space-perception  is  mainly  developed  through 
sight,  if  not  entirely  due  to  it,  the  straight  line  is  originally  the  line  of 
sight,  *  the  direction  in  which  we  look  upon  coloured  images,  the  line 
moreover  in  which  our  actual  movements  tend,  although  the  movement  of 
our  limbs  in  a  straight  line  is  hindered  by  their  construction.  We  are  too 
much  accustomed  to  assume  tirst  that  ultjects  exist  external  to  us  and  then 
become  visible  by  means  of  their  reciiiineal  rays  of  light,  to  grasp  easily 
the  reverse  idea  that  first  of  all  we  have  projected  them  in  straight  lines 
Issuing  from  ourselves,  and  that  our  localisation  of  them  always  continues 
to  be  determined  by  the  original  idea  of  direction  which  is  accurately  ex- 
pressed by  straight  lines  alone.  Thus  the  straight  line  is  really  the  vehicle 
of  all  actual  spatial  intuition  In  which  the  positkm  of  *each  visible  object 
is  refened  to  the  self  as  the  intetsecting  pomt  of  all  directions.  It  Is  inde- 
pendent of  direct  sensation  and  in  so  iar  it  is  non-sensuous  In  nature. 
Inasmuch  as  it  is  presupposed  in  every  space  intuition  which  we  have,  it 

^  I  know  of  no  thorout^h  and  complete  investigation  of  the  development  of  sputinl 
intuitions  by  means  of  touch  alone,  such  as  must  take  place  in  the  ca^e  of  those  born 
bUnd.  The  fret  that  their  ^Miee-iilM  c^addet  with  that  of  people  who  see  proves  that 
timikr  coodltioiu  must  be  pttseat,  althooi^  it  It  difficult  to  coneeive  how  this  may  be 
since  the  movements  of  the  organs  of  touch  naturally  take  place  in  curves  ;  this  is  only  ao 
Additiooal  proof  of  the  noo*sensiioiu  aature  of  the  foodameotel  idee  of  the  straight  line. 
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is  a  priori  \  and  this  reveals  itself  in  the  fact  that  no  sensation  can  place  a 
limit  to  the  mental  activity  which  presses  forwaid  into  space,  and  that  we 
find  it  possible  to  think  of  every  straight  line  as  indefinitely  lengthened.^ 

When  visible  and  movable  objects  at  different  distances  intercept  each 
other,  we  become  conscious  of  rectilineal  direction,  and  this  consciousness 
is  oonfinned  by  movement  towards  fixed  points.  This  ideal  of  the  straight 
tine  must  always  be  present  if  we  are  to  recognise  as  stndj^  any  per- 
ceptible line,  the  limit  of  some  visible  plane  or  an  edge ;  we  test  it  by 
txyiog  whether  all  its  points  cover  when  bfought  into  the  line  of  sight  It 
is  not  until  afterwards  that  we  find  that  the  rays  of  light  are  straight  because 
we  really  come  upon  the  objects  when  we  move  towards  them  in  the  direc* 
tion  of  the  line  of  sight,  the  correctness  of  our  localisation  depends  upon 
this  fact,  but  not  the  process  of  localisaiion  itself.' 

If  our  concept  of  the  straight  line  arises  in  this  way,  then  it  is  closely 
connected  with  those  elements  in  our  space-idea  \s\\\c\\  cannot  find  an 
explanation  in  sensation — with  the  third  dimension  and  era[)ty  space.  We 
hnd,  moreover,  that  in  constructing  the  concept  of  the  straight  line  we 
merely  bring  into  consciousness  what  we  do  when  unconsciously  and  in* 
voluntarily  we  first  project  our  visual  images ;  we  find  here  the  funda- 
mental form  of  the  procedure  in  which  our  space-idea  has  its  unconscious 
origin. 

IS.  Together  with  the  directions  in  which  we  project  objects,  we  get, 

^  Zioillcr  in  his  Btitrdgt  Mur  Theori*  der  maiJumaiischtn  £rkmntniss  in  the  Sitzungi- 
itrkktm  dtr  H^kmr  Atttdemitt  voL  118,  fx.  p.  J2,  gives  dw  SMM of  '*aiioauaic  con- 
ecpts,"  or  "axioms  of  definition,**  to thoM  ttltinftle  conceptual  elemoitt  which  amaot 

bt  fiuther  defined  but  are  fully  determined.  The  name  is,  indeed,  open  to  objections 
in  so  far  as  axioms  are  always  undersK^od  to  be  propositions  ;  but  I  am  in  matenai 
agreement  with  him  in  counting  the  straight  line  amongst  these  "  axiomatic  concepts '* 

'  It  might  no  doubt  be  urged  that  we  also  distinguish  dlieetiOM  from  right  toltft^  up 

and  down,  within  our  field  of  vibion  ;  directions  whicli  we  traverse  by  moving  the  focus 
of  sight  by  means  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  and  of  which  therefore  the  idea  is  associated 
wtdll  the  idea  of  thb  movement.  But  this  consciousness  of  opposite  directions^  left  and 
ffght,  ap  and  down,  and  the  vsvesie,  does  not  fe«:h  the  foil  determination  of  the  concept 
of  the  straight  line ;  ju^t  as  we  can  speak  of  East  and  We«t,  Novth  aikd  South  without 
referring  to  accnrately  determined  points  upon  the  horizon,  just  as  wc  can  say  the  sun 
mores  in  the  &ky  from  East  to  West,  although  it  moves  in  a  curved  line,  so  the  com- 
pletdj  determined  straight  line  may  be  absent  from  that  i«iea  of  direction  according  to 
which  we  distiogalth  the  different  directioaa  within  our  fidd  of  vhton ;  it  it  indeed  much 
more  dtfriai?t  to  ^ay  with  certainty  of  a  line  drawn  across  the  field  of  vision  than  of  a  line 
receding  from  ii";,  whether  or  not  it  is  straight.  We  always  refer  mentally  to  the  line  of 
vision,  and  we  karn  to  judge  which  of  tile  line*  given  in  the  held  of  vision  would  prove 
lo  he  Knight  if  placed  in  the  line  of  visioQ. 
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by  help  of  our  consdousaest  of  the  movement  of  eye,  head  and  body, 
the  differenoe  of  tbeie  directions,  and  the  concept  of  the  angle  made  by 
the  different  directions  which  have  the  self  for  their  centre.  The 
magnitude  of  the  revolution  to  which  corresponds  that  area  of  the  field 
of  vision  which  the  sight  traverses  gives  ns  a  measure  for  the  various 
angles,  and  the  fact  that  we  can  repeat  this  process  in  the  same  way  in 
all  directions  is  a  guarantee  that  all  angles  are  comparable  as  to  their 
magnitude,  and  makes  it  possible  to  make  of  the  right  angle  as  determinate 
an  idea  as  liie  straight  line  itself. 

13.  But  though  we  can  bring  into  consciousness  these  definite  forms 
of  our  space  intuilion  in  the  concept  of  the  straight  line  and  the  angle, 
we  must  note  that  in  so  doing  we  can  merely  single  out  elements  which, 
in  the  total  space-idea  as  it  is  always  present,  are  given  all  at  once  in  a 
way  which  we  can  never  understand ;  that  is,  can  never  resolve  into  discrete, 
numerable  acts.  It  is  obvious  that  we  can  never  construct  space  out  of 
any  number  of  straight  lines  radiadng  from  us  at  different  angles,  or  visible 
surfaces  out  of  the  terminating  points  of  these  straight  lines,  we  come 
upon  the  antagonism  between  the  continuous  and  the  discrete^  an  inex- 
haustible field  is  presented  to  our  discrimination  of  directions,  which  can 
be  repeated  from  every  point  of  space  at  which  we  may  place  ourselves 
actually  or  in  thought. 

When  therefore  we  realize  the  [josition  of  visible  objects  in  space,  we 
draw  an  invisible  netw  m  k  of  straight  lines  Irunj  every  point  which  we 
discriminate  to  every  oilier.  These  lines  all  pass  ihrougJi  space,  but  they 
do  not  fill  it ;  still  less  can  they  create  it.  They  merely  single  out 
particulars  and  thus  make  us  realize  that  something  is  represented  in  space 
which  can  never  be  exhausted  by  this  activity  which  distinguishes  discrete 
elements. 

r4.  By  the  introduction  of  movement,  which  cannot  be  resolved  into 
dbcrete  elements,  we  do  indeed  succeed  in  producing  the  plane  surftce 
from  the  linc^  and  space  from  the  plane  surface.  But  this  movement, 
as  we  have  already  noticed,  always  takes  place  in  an  already  existbg 
space,  and  all  we  really  see  is  that  the  space  arising  from  the  move- 
ment of  the  surface  completely  fills  the  space  already  present  We 
are  aware  moreover  of  the  connection  which  exists  bciwccii  the  con- 
tinuity of  space  and  that  of  time,  but  we  cannot  overcome  the  difficulties 
which  are  presented  by  the  intuition  of  the  continuum  to  conceptional 
analysis.   The  famous  demonstrations  of  Zeno  merely  expose  the  im> 
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pooibility  of  the  attempt  to  comprehend  the  continttttin  by  meatit  of  a 
nusiber  of  conceptually  determinable  steps. 

15.  But  though  space  cannot  he  created  m  this  way»  the  existing  space- 
Idea  may  be  rendered  perfecdy  detenninate  by  connecting  it  with  a 
framework  constructed  from  the  most  simple  elements  and  capable  of 
being  always  thought  of  in  the  same  perfectly  definite  manner.  We  aie 
aware  that,  wherever  we  may  represent  space,  we  always  localize  In  the 
same  way  by  straight  lines  which  radiate  from  one  point,  that  when  we 
turn  ;i  straight  Ime  in  a  plane  in  space  round  this  point  the  same  four 
right  angles  must  always  arise,  and  that  space  can  always  and  everywhere 
be  divided  hy  three  j)lanes  [)erpendicnlar  to  each  other,  and  that  it  is 
indifferent  in  which  direction  these  planes  are  laid.  We  know  that  the 
space  which  we  regard  in  this  way  is  not  merely  that  which  results  from 
sense  impressions,  but  that  wherever  we  like  to  imagine  anything  spatial 
it  contains  exactly  the  same  elements  combined  in  the  same  way. 

16.  From  a  purely  logical  point  of  view  it  is  of  course  matter  of  &ct 
that  our  space-idea  Is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  always  alike  throughout^ 
that  we  can  move  at  will  ftom  one  place  to  another  and  turn  in  all  direc- 
tions widiout  involving  any  change  in  oar  space ;  we  are  made  aware  of 
this  invariability  by  the  fact  that  we  can  always  construct  the  same  forms 
from  any  point  by  drawing  lines,  and  that  whatever  point  we  start  from 
we  must  always  refer  space  in  the  same  way  to  some  system  of  axes.  But 
although  we  recognise  this  as  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  there f  re  mean 
that  our  space-idea  is  empirical  in  the  sense  that  it  might  chatice  to  be 
altered  by  some  change  in  the  nature  of  our  external  perceptions.  Ex- 
ternal im(»ession8  do  not  create  a  continuum  of  this  kind  by  themselveai 
ibr  no  space  is  ever  presented  to  us  which  is  completely  filled  by  sensa- 
tions ;  nor  could  they  elicit  this  particular  kind  of  projection  upon  which 
all  localization  depends.  What  is  empirical  is  only  our  recognition  of  the 
fiict  that  all  men  agree  in  their  maimer  of  repreaenting  space  just  as  they 
agree  m  the  form  of  their  self-consdousness  and  the  Aindamental  kws  of 
their  thought ;  and  from  the  actual  invariability  of  the  space-idea  in  each 
individual  and  its  sameness  for  all  we  infer  a  necessity  which  we  can 
licihur  uiidcrbtand  nor  prove,  but  can  only  recogiK^c      actually  given. 

Again,  the  belief  that  on  the  presupposition  of  an  objective  space  tilled 
with  real  objects  our  localization  is  correct,  is  empirical ;  but  this  belief 
means,  in  the  last  instance,  merely  that  the  different  ways  la  which  we  can 
ascertain  the  position  of  a  body  leads  to  consistent  results,  or  that  dis- 
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crepancies  which  present  themselves  when  we  localize  objects  by  projection 
in  straight  lines,  as  in  cases  of  refraction,  can  be  explained  according  to 
general  laws  by  just  this  assumption  of  the  objective  validity  of  our  space- 
idea.  Finally,  the  belief  that  the  forms  of  bodies,  of  which  the  solidity 
corresponds  to  the  constancy  of  our  images,  and  which  we  have  therefore 
learned  to  legird  u  inmiable^  maintain  their  invariability  even  when  in 
motion  in  our  space,  is  again  empirical.  Should  the  formi  of  bodies  varjr 
when  in  motion,  this  would  be  no  reason  for  modifying  our  view  of  space, 
but  only  onr  idea  as  to  the  solidity  of  the  bodies. 

17.  This  attempt  to  discover  the  simple  elements  of  the  space-idea  has 
taught  us  that  isolated  elements  are  not  to  be  found,  that  the  straight  line 
and  the  angle  which  we  find  within  all  space  as  strictly  determined  ideas 
only  obtain  real  significance  when  they  are  accompanied  in  consciousness 
by  ihuiiL:  relations  between  diiiefciU  liiicb  and  angles  which  are  prescribed 
to  them  by  the  idea  of  space  as  a  whole.  These  relations  are  therefore 
themselves  essential  elements  of  the  space-idea,  and  the  same  logical 
cliaracter  must  reveal  itself  in  them. 

The  means  ot  obtaining  a  clear  consciousness  of  the  relations  between 
the  particttlar  elements  and  parts  of  our  space-idea  is  measurement;  and 
measurement  presupposes  that  it  is  possible  to  think  of  everything  spatial 
aa  consisting  of  equal  parts  or  as  constructed  1^  the  addition  of  equal 
parts. 

18.  The  more  indefinite  relations  of  laiger  and  smaller  are  given 
'  directly  by  ordinary  sense-intuitioo ;  a  body  which  encloses  another,  a 

pbme  which  includes  another  as  its  part,  a  Une  from  which  a  portion  is 

separated,  give  us  the  difference  between  larger  and  smaller  upon  simple 
comparison.  The  relaltun  of  part  to  whole,  upon  which  this  co;;i;  irison 
ultimately  rests  {%  6,  3,  i,  p.  35  sq.),  is  always  given  in  the  conimuuui  of 
spatial  intuition  and  the  homogeneity  of  extension.  We  are  also  familiar 
with  the  process  of  comparing  objects  which  are  exterior  to  each  other; 
we  lay  them  together  or  think  of  them  as  laid  together,  and  either  perceive 
bow  the  one  extends  beyond  the  other,  or  judge  it  to  do  so  with  immediate 
certainty  on  the  ground  of  their  juxtaposition  in  oar  imagination.  As  to  the 
assumption  involved  in  this  opemtion,  that  thing*  do  not  alter  by  being 
moved  to  another  place,  we  have  no  doubt,  for  we  certainly  do  move  our 
spatial  images  here  and  there  without  difficulty,  and  a  hundred  experiences 
teach  US  that  the  spatial  image  of  a  moving  body  also  remams  the  same.^ 
*  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  if  objects  were  to  shrink  upon  being  moved  in  a  certain 
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For  the  same  reason  we  never  have  any  apprehension  lest  the  dimensions 
of  a  body  present  to  sense  should  vary  because  it  turns  about  in  space. 

19.  But  these  expedients,  although  they  lead  to  the  procen  of  measure- 
ment, do  not  suffice  to  esptain  either  the  geometrical  concept  of  eqtialttjr 
nor  the  development  of  geometrical  concepts  of  measurement  So  long 
as  we  have  to  do  with  leal  objects^  we  cannot  attain  absolute  coincidence 
either  of  lines  or  of  points.  Our  sense-perception  of  equality  and  in- 
equality ia  bewildered  by  our  knowledge  of  the  continoity  of  space,  by  the 
continuity  of  increase  and  decrease  in  spatial  magnitude  which  it  involves^ 
and  by  the  gradual  disappearance  of  perceptible  differences.  Not  until 
we  mentally  construct  our  non-sensuous  stiaight  lines  and  lay  them  ujjon 
each  other  do  we  get  the  idea  of  their  absolute  coincidence  wlien  they 
have  two  points  in  common  ;  not  until  we  exclude  even  the  smallest 
difference  which  escapes  perception  have  we  the  ideal  concept  of  geometric 
equality,  to  which  in  intuition  we  can  approximate  only  negatively  by 
defining  the  equal  as  that  which  is  neither  greater  nor  smaller — an  ideal 
concept  which  we  can  never  realise  in  intnitich.^  Only  in  the  thought  of 
a  perfect  straight  line  have  we  any  foundation  for  an  absolutely  invariable 
de6nite  measure;  and  only  by  thinking  of  the  parts  of  a  straight  Une 
as  strictly  continnous  do  we  get  completely  geometrical  division  and 
addition.  The  same  is  true  of  angles,  only  the  angle  which  is  enclosed 
by  straight  lines  has  an  absolute  definite  magnitude.  Moreover,  we  have 
here,  in  the  invariability  ul  liic  an_ii..K>r  revolution  ol  a  iine  la  a  jilane 
back  to  its  original  j)osition,  an  invariable  unit  of  measurement,  which  the 
straight  Une  lacks  because  it  can  be  indefinitely  produced. 

Thus  these  relational  concepts  also  ultimately  depend  for  all  their 
determination  upon  a  mental  construction  and  movement  of  lines,  which 

direction,  we  dUMM  not  aolioe  it,  provided  tiiat  we  ourselves  and  the  standards  by  which 
we  aMtsnie  weie  to  ihriiik  in  the  nine  proportion.   It  would  have  to  be  aifwimfd  that 

no!  only  the  percipient  surface  of  the  bodies  and  the  standard  of  measurement,  but  also 
our  memory-linage?,  w  ere  subject  to  the  same  law  of  shrinking.  But  then  we  i«h()uld 
have  another  nicatai  iife  altogether,  for  all  our  present  apprehension  is  based  upoa  our 
ability  to  reprodttoe  teow-impiesitoiis,  at  any  nte  fbr  a  ihort  time,  withont  perceptible 
change ;  even  ovr  confidence  In  tiie  ooniuUMy  of  our  alandards  of  ncaMieaieDt  depends 
ultimately  upon  the  fact  th.it  as  at  present  seen  they  do  not  diflfer  from  the  image  repro- 
duced from  the  previous  moment ;  in  this  waj  alone  can  we  get  the  idcaoi  constant 
liolid  bodies. 

»  d  the  pertinent  leniaik  of  Ziadd,     11  x  ^^When  we  tay  *  two  Ubm  ait  equal.  if» 

being  placed  the  one  upon  the  other,  thegr  coincide,'  we  tecttly  asmme  that  the  lines  have 

not  changed  uhile  l>ein^  moved.  But  this  a<;<^nmption,  that  i%  the COOOCpt  of  nnaltcrtd 
length,  already  involves  the  concept  of  equality,"  etc 
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again  has  its  basis  in  the  consciousness  of  an  acUviiy  winch  never  changes 
in  its  representation  of  space. 

20.  The  idea  of  difference  in  magnitude  acquires  dcfmiLeness  only 
through  number,  which  states  what  p  irt  the  smaller  is  of  the  larger,  or 
how  many  equal  parts  the  one  or  tlie  other  of  the  compared  magnitudes 
contains,  and  thus  reduces  the  indetermuate  larger  and  smaller  to 
detecminate  relations  of  magnitude.  But  in  the  application  of  number 
to  spatial  measurements  we  must  never  overlook  the  conditions  under 
which  the  counting  takes  place  and  which  are  contained  in  the  continnitjr 
of  the  unities  counted ;  that  which  is  added  is  not  merdy  a  plurality  of 
unities,  but  a  plurality  of  unities  which  lie  in  continuous  contact  and  thus 
form  a  connected  whole.  Only  spatial  intuition  can  show  what  is  meant 
by  addiiii^  one  liuc  or  angle  to  another  in  such  a  way  as  to  express  that 
continuous  contact  of  parts  without  interval  vvhicli  is  not  to  be  fuvuid  in 
the  concept  of  number  by  itself.  Thus  the  expression  of  the  relations  of 
spatial  magnitudes  by  numbers  and  their  relations  is  always  connected 
with  certain  fundamental  presuppositions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  parts  to 
be  counted  and  the  meaning  of  the  process  of  addition,  eta  %  and  has  no 
significance  unless  it  is  based  upon  intuition.^ 

SI.  But  here  we  come  again  npon  the  antagonism  between  the  oon- 
tmuous  and  the  discrete.  The  spatial  contmuum  can  never  be  exhausted 
by  numbers ;  it  always  resists  exact  numerical  measurement  From  this 
point  of  view  also  intuition  maintains  its  original  supremacy  against  every 
attempt  to  resolve  it  mto  mere  rebtions  of  measurable  magnitude.  It  is 
only  by  passing  beyond  the  sphere  of  number  in  the  strict  sense  by  means 
of  irrational  numbers  and  llie  expedients  of  the  ditTcrential  calculus  that 
we  succeed  n  overcoming  this  resistance.  At  the  same  time  wIrii  vve  have 
learned  that  there  are  incommensurable  magnitudes  in  space,  we  have  the 
most  striking  proof  against  all  empirical  theories  of  space;  no  actual 
measurement  could  convince  us  that  it  is  impossible  to  express  the  side  of 
a  square  and  its  diagonal  by  numbers  of  the  same  unit 

as.  On  the  other  hand,  intuition  affords  a  perfect  counterpart  to  the 
peculiarity  in  the  relation  between  the  general  and  the  porticdar  which  we 
found  in  the  meaning  of  the  general  numerical  symbols.  It  is  part  of  the 
nature  of  the  continuum  that  we  can  think  of  any  magnitude  as  changing 
and  diminishing  throughout  all  values ;  the  power  of  increasing  at  will  every 
element  of  our  space-idea,  according  to  the  same  law  of  construction^  in- 

'  On  the  conception  of  a  non- Euclidean  Geometry  see  Appendix  C. 
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YOlves  the  certainty  of  being  able  to  give  to  every  numerical  value  its  exact 
counlerpart  in  siuiuil  magnitude.  From  this  point  of  view,  then,  the 
applicability  of  numbers,  even  in  their  general  expressions,  is  uuhmited  ; 
indeed,  it  is  this  applicability  alone  which  enables  us  to  Apply  the  idea  of  a 
oondnuiim — although  only  in  the  form  of  an  approximation — to  the  series 
of  nmnben  which  progrenes  by  constantly  diminishing  differences.  The 
actual  nnmcriral  values  must  always  from  their  nature  contmue  to  show 
finite  difierences^  even  though  we  can  diminish  them  at  wiU. 

S3.  But  stiU  another  and  diffeient  foim  of  generality  belongs  to  the 
particular  spatial  ideas.  Every  straight  line  of  which  we  think  is  a  par- 
ticolar  straight  line ;  but  since  we  can  repeat  it  in  exactly  the  same  way  in 
every  part  of  space  and  in  every  direction,  it  represents  an  endless  number 
of  counterparts  exactly  like  itself,  which  arc  not  idciUical,  as  the  uuaiber 
5  is  always  tiie  same  identical  number,  but  can  be  thought  of  as  an 
actual  intuitable  plurality. 

34.  In  the  sphere  of  numbers  we  have,  then,  developing  itself  from  a 
few  interconnected  elements  which  are  subject  to  a  simple  law  of  synthesis^ 
a  series  of  which  we  are  first  conscious  when  we  construct  it ;  in  space  we 
have  a  presentation  in  its  totality  within  which  we  have  to  distinguish  and 
to  determine  the  simplest  definite  elements  in  order  to  reconstruct  by  their 
spatial  combination  according  to  fixed  laws  the  idea  already  given,  thus 
attaining  for  the  first  time  a  consciousnesB  of  its  actual  necessity. 

S68. 

The  investigation  and  determination  of  the  elements  contained  in  the 
idea  of  time  also  depends  in  the  last  instance  upon  our  power  of  reflecting 
upon  the  functions  which  act  in  our  consciousness  of  the  time  series  as  the 
synthesis  of  memory  and  upon  our  consciousness  of  the  mutual  relations  of 
these  functions  as  necessary,  and  as  always  the  same  whatever  the  tem* 
potal  content  may  be. 

The  parallelism  of  the  processes  by  which  we  determine  the  idea  of 
time  and  that  of  space  is  grounded  upon  the  intuitable  oontinuum  of  tune. 
Id  antithesis  to  both,  number  stands  in  a  like  relatioii  both  to  space  and 
to  time. 

I.  The  idea  of  time  is  inseparable  from  coosdousnessi  and  is  contsined 
in  everything  which  we  experience  immediately  as  our  own  states  or  our 

own  actions.  We  find  ourselves  existing  in  time  and  acting  in  time,  and 
the  manifold  which  Alls  coosciousneii^  cuiitain^i  time  as  an  element  and 
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is  arranged  for  us  in  the  form  of  a  time-series.  In  this  sense  a  time-series 
filled  with  a  definite  content  is  given  before  reflection.  If  we  should 
attempt  by  abstraction  to  diseogng^  timeixoiD  the  content  which  is  in  time» 
we  should  first  obtain — oonesponding  to  extension  in  space— duiation  as 
the  common  property  of  onr  different  states*  and  of  objects  in  so  fiur  as 
they  are  present  to  consciousness;  and  iiom  the  continuation  of  one  state 
after  another  had  ceased  (ff .  the  oontinnation  of  sight  after  cesaatian  of 
hearing),  we  should  also  get  the  distinctions  of  longer  and  shorter  periods 
of  duration.  But  duration  does  not  exhaust  the  idea  of  time  any  more 
than  extension,  as  the  common  property  of  all  objects,  exhausts  that  of 
space ;  the  laji^iii^  ol  distinguishables  in  before  and  after,  temporal  succes- 
sion, is  also  involved  in  the  content  of  consciousness,  and  even  the  idea 
of  empty  time  is  not  wanting  as  the  interval  between  successive  and  inter- 
mittent impressions,  acts  of  will,  etc.,  corresjxjnding  to  the  intervening 
space  between  external  objects.  An  absolutely  empty  time  cannot,  in- 
deed, be  immediately  given  in  the  way  in  which  an  empty  space  is  intui- 
able  in  the  distance  of  objects.  Every  moment  is  filled  by  our  own 
existence  and  the  unobtrusive  mental  changes  which  accompany  our  con* 
sciousness  of  it,  and  it  is  only  in  connection  with  this  badcground  that  the 
intennittent  activities  appear  to  be  separated  by  pauses ;  the  same  time 
must  be  related  to  distinguishable  series  of  events,  of  which  the  one  is  con* 
tinuous,  the  other  intermittent,  and  thus  there  arises  the  second  temporal 
relation,  contemporaneousness. 

Where  every  conscious  content  disappears  the  idea  of  time  also  dis- 
appears, as  in  sleep.  When  we  imagine  our  experience  of  time  to  l)e 
extended,  as  in  forecasting  the  iuture,  we  cannot  lengthen  time  except  as 
accompanied  by  the  thought  of  some  content,  however  indehnite. 

2.  It  is  more  easily  obvious  than  in  the  space-idea  that  this  fact  of  the 
time-id^  being  given  does  not  prevent  its  being  a  priori  in  the  psycho- 
logical senses  for  it  is  evident  that  the  succession  of  particular  perceptions 
does  not  amount  to  a  perception  of  their  succession.  On  the  contnuy,  in 
order  to  explain  the  actual  state  of  our  consciousness,  we  must  refer  badt 
to  some  or^nal  connection  between  the  particular  movements  of  con- 
sciousness which  is  inseparable  from  the  process  by  which  we  become 
aware  of  the  particular,  and  appears  first  in  the  simple  form  of  memory 
leading  from  uiic  paiucalar  to  aiiutiicr  and  drawing  one  moment  after 
another.  By  virtue  of  this  connection  what  is  presented  is  never  an  in- 
stantaneous Now  alone,  but  accompanying  it  a  longer  or  shorter  series  of 
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preceding  moments.  Time  is  a  priori  in  the  sense  that  in  the  laws 
which  regulate  consciousness  this  function  is  involved  as  necessarily  taking 
place ;  it  may  be  called  a  form  in  so  far  as  the  mode  of  connection  is  inde- 
pendent of  any  particular  content,  but  we  can  no  more  attain  to  the  idea 
of  tiae  without  a  content  which  is  experienced  and  retained  in  memory 
than  we  can  attain  to  an  idea  of  space  which  is  not  occasioned  by  stimula- 
tion of  sense. 

3.  What  xeally  remains  when  we  attempt  to  gain  the  pure  concept  of 
time  by  abstraction  from  this  content  is  nothing  but  a  consciousness  of  this 
connection  itself  and  the  fundamental  relations  contained  in  it  of  before 

and  aiLcj,  which  are  based  upon  the  way  in  which  wc  pass  from  the  present 
moment  backwards  and  forwards  through  the  series  contaiuud  in  conscious- 
ness. Our  ]iower  of  pasbiiig  beyond  our  immediate  experience  and  repre- 
senting in  the  same  way  whatever  content  we  like,  of  imagining  time  as 
extended  either  in  the  pa&t  or  in  the  future  at  will,  depends  only  upon  the 
spontaneous  manipulation  of  that  activity  which  when  raised  into  con- 
sciousness gives  us  the  concept  of  a  time  of  unlimited  extension.  But  all 
the  ideas  of  times  which  we  get  in  this  way  combine  to  form  one  all-em- 
bracing time  of  which  the  pardcular  times  are  parts  only  on  the  presuppo- 
tttion  that  we  expressly  accept  the  content  as  existing^  and  place  it  in 
actual  rehition  to  our  own  actual  existence,  determining  its  distance  from 
our  Now.  But  the  concept  of  the  one  time  in  which  everything  exists  is 
not  the  concei)t  of  time  in  general  The  antithesis  between  the  one  pre- 
sent momeni  waicii  ia  and  tlic  past  which  is  no  longer,  as  well  as  the 
future  w^hich  is  not  yet,  is  also  grounded  upon  this  reference  of  the  concept 
of  being  to  that  wliich  is  represented  in  time;  apart  from  this  reference 
time  is  for  us  a  uniform  conlmuum,  without  any  prominent  ])oint  When 
for  mathematical  purposes  we  imagine  a  body  rotating  round  its  axisi  this 
emphatic  opposition  between  the  Now  and  the  Before  and  After  disappears 
altogether;  we  arc  not  obliged  to  attribute  to  the  image  with  which  we  axe 
concerned  an  Independent  being  or  to  assign  to  it  a  phce  in  real  time,  a 
reference  to  our  Now,  and  we  therefore  are  able  to  regard  an  indefinite 
period  of  time  as  if  it  were  a  uniform  whole  like  a  spatial  area.  The  par- 
ticular parts  of  this  time  are  mutually  exclusive  in  no  other  sense  than  are 
the  particular  parts  of  a  line ;  for  in  contemplating  a  line  also  we  direct  our 
attention  succt^sucly  lo  aiULiciii  parts. 

4.  As  the  universal  conccjit  of  time  in  general  arises  only  through  our 
consciousness  of  what  we  do  when  we  represent  a  temporal  series,  so  the 
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more  exact  determination  of  the  particular  eleineiUs  contained  in  time  and 
supported  by  it  depend  upoo  the  same  activity  of  reflecUoD.  Here,  again, 
it  is  true  that  all  we  can  do  is  to  determine  differences  and  particulars 
within  a  total  idea.  A  point  of  time  as  an  indivisible  moment  is  never 
given  to  us  in  the  sense  that  we  can  think  of  it  as  filled  by  any  definite  con* 
tent;  it  is  only  by  disoimination  within  a  flowing  continttum  that  we  can 
grasp  it  as  a  Umit^  at  first  occasioned  by  the  change  of  content  as  it  ceases 
and  begins^  and  then  applied  to  uniform  duration  within  which  the  same 
process  of  limitation  can  be  repeated. 

5.  By  division  we  get  periods  of  time,  which  are  comparable  as  to  their 
length,  are  greater,  smaller  or  equal.  The  overlapping  of  one  duration 
by  another,  or  the  equal  duration  of  t^vo  objects  which  begin  and  cease 
together,  was  given  by  immediate  perception  of  co-existing  objects,  so  that 
here  our  comparison  rested  upon  a  definite  given  content ;  but  the  power 
of  comparing  successive  periods  of  time  depends  ultimately  upon  the 
manner  in  which  time  enters  into  consciousness.  AVhen  we  break  up  the 
combination  of  successive  moments  into  a  repetition  of  connected  acts 
and  compare  them  together,  we  are  able  to  distinguish  the  act  which  em- 
braces more  from  that  which  embraces  less  and  to  think  of  an  equal  time 
as  a  limit  between  the  twa  In  the  last  instance  it  is  always  an  unanaly- 
sable impression  through  which  two  periods  of  time  appear  to  us  as  equal, 
and  we  are  really  certain  of  it  only  with  very  small  intervals,  such  as  occur 
between  the  strokes  ol  tl.c  metronome.  It  is  however  from  this  subjective 
measurement  of  time  that  all  our  knowledge  of  equal  durations  starts,  just 
as  measurement  by  the  eye  alone  makes  it  possible  to  find  fixed  standards 
of  measurement. 

6.  The  resemblance  between  the  processes  by  which  we  compare  and 
combine  successive  intervals  of  time,  and  those  in  which  number  as  the 
unifying  combination  of  a  plurality  has  its  origin,  is  obvious;  and  it  is 
easy  to  understand  how  they  should  come  to  be  thought  identical  But 
in  number  we  have  to  do  with  a  series  of  indivisible  acts,  which  need  not 
necessarily  be  observed  as  passing  through  consciousness  in  a  temporal 
series :  so  that  when  we  have  completed  our  idea  of  number  we  lose 
sight  of  the  time  which  we  used  for  counting.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
basis  of  the  connection  between  successive  periods  of  time  is  the  con- 
tinuum of  moments  which  pass  into  each  other  without  break ;  the  acts 
which  corresj>ond  to  counting  are  limitations  of  a  duration,  and  thus 
contain  something  which  always  remains  divisible  and  cannot  be  pro- 
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duoed  from  a  combination  of  nnities.  To  this  extent  time  stands  in  the 
same  relation  to  number  as  apace  does ;  counting  is  applied  to  both  in 
exacdjr  the  same  way. 

7.  Bat  it  folbws  further  that  it  Is  only  by  calltng  in  the  assistance  of 
number  that  periods  of  time  can  appear  as  definite  magnitudes  and  be 
reduced  to  conceptual  expression.  On  the  other  hand,  immediate  sub- 
jective measuremeiH  is  extremely  limited ;  it  suffices  only  to  yield  a 
principle  and  general  mode  of  procedure  of  measurement  whicli  we  can 
extend  and  apply  at  will  in  our  idea  of  time,  so  as  to  construct  the  general 
scheme  of  temporal  magnitude,  but  which  needs  artidcial  aids  for  its 
application  to  the  time  of  actual  experience. 

&  The  product  which  results  from  the  combination  of  all  these 
elements  is  the  thought  of  a  time  which  progresses  uniformly  and 
without  limits  and  Is  divisible  into  periods  as  short  as  we  like ;  it  does 
not  s%nify  how  small  we  make  the  unit  of  time  if  we  adapt  our  actually 
limited  power  of  discrimination  to  existing  conditions  by  imagining 
every  period  to  be  so  far  magnified  as  to  admit  of  still  further  division  in 
intuidon.  This  artifice,  without  which  we  could  never  perceive  intuitively 
the  progressive  division  of  any  given  period  into  smaller  and  smaller 
periods,  is  made  possible  by  the  uriUomi  dow  and  the  simple  propor- 
tionality of  all  temporal  relations  to  which  it  chives  rise. 

9.  Thus  it  appears  that  definite,  conceptually  fixed  ideas  of  the 
temporal — as  of  the  spatial — are  attainable  only  by  means  of  a  recon^ 
struction  of  that  which  is  immediately  given,  and  that  this  reconstruction 
depends  upon  our  attention  to  acdvides  of  continual  and  uniform 
occurrence,  of  which  the  invariability  appears  to  consciousness  as  the 
sign  of  their  necessity,  and  which  thus  disengage  themselves  from  any 
definite  content  We  find  also  that  in  the  idea  of  time,  as  in  that  of 
spac^  there  are  given  a  number  of  inter-connected  elementary  ideas^  the 
mutual  rdation  of  which  is  determined  by  the  general  idea  of  dme^ 
which  regulates  it  and  gives  it  meaning ;  and  that  we  have  not  succeeded 
in  making  our  idea  of  ume  conceptnaily  clear  aiid  fixed  until  we  liave 
attained  to  a  consciousness  of  this  inner  connection  and  its  necessity. 

§  69. 

The  concept  of  motion  presupposes  for  its  complete  determination 
first,  reflection  upon  the  co-operating  functions  of  the  ideas  of  space 
and  time  as  connected  in  the  idea  of  movement^  and  then  the  reduction 
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of  this  connection  to  Its  mathematically  determined  elements.  The 

concept  cannot  be  perfected  by  the  method  .of  abstraction,  but  only 
by  the  reconstruction  of  what  is  given. 

T.  Space  and  time  unite  in  the  idea  of  motion.  Kant  himself 
contrasts  motion  as  something  empirical,  presupposing  a  perception  of 
something  moved,  to  the  a  priori  forms  of  space  and  time,  and  it 
certainly  does  seem  as  if  here  we  could  get  no  conceptual  analysis,  no 
determination  of  simple  elements,  except  by  abstraction  (rom  movements 
given  in  perception.  But  here  again  closer  observation  will  show  that 
the  matter  stands  just  as  with  space  and  time,  that  whDe  the  «nypW 
idm  of  motion  is  given  empirically,  the  d^mU  amufi  of  motion  can  In 
no  way  be  obtained  from  simple  sensuous  apprehension. 

s.  The  simple  motion  of  a  body  in  the  field  of  vision,  or  the  motion 
of  onr  own  limbs,  seems  at  first  to  be  an  immediate  perception  and  ta 
need  no  furiher  analysis.  From  various  moving  solids  we  easily  abstract, 
by  disregarding  the  particulars  in  which  they  differ,  an  abstract  general 
concept  of  motion,  and  we  as  easily  find  the  contents  of  the  idea  to  be 
change  of  place  in  time,  motion  lieing  thus  distinguished  from  m/, 
which  is  continuance  in  the  same  place. 

3.  But  if  we  proceed  to  ask  what  is  involved  in  the  idea  of  change 
of  place,  and  why  it  is  so  easy  to  abstract  the  general  idea  of  motion 
from  the  perceived  changes  of  place  of  the  most  various  objects,  then 
It  appears  that  there  Is  certainly  something  in  the  activity  of  perceiving 
a  movement  which  Is  mdependent  of  the  form  and  magnitude  of  the 
moving  object^  and  which  is  always  the  same  whenever  we  perceive 
modon.  It  is  not  one  indivisible  act  with  which  we  have  to  do  when 
we  say  that  we  perceive  change  ;  there  is  always  involved  the  combination 
of  different  temporal  tnoaieius  m  one  total  idea,  and  lliis  involves  that 
activity  of  memory  which  connects  with  the  present  that  which  is  dis- 
tinguishable from  it  as  preceding,  and  thus  constructs  a  whole  from  the 
successive  stages  retained  in  consciousness.  But  the  intuitable  clement 
in  the  idea  of  motion,  that  which  cannot  be  further  resolved  into  discrete 
elements,  consists  in  the  fact  that  we  do  not  think  of  and  distinguish  an 
enumerated  number  of  separated  places,  which  we  afterwards  combine 
as  a  whole,  but  that  in  the  process  of  combination  we  apprehend  the 
continuum  between  the  particular  and  momentarily  fixed  points  of  the 
path  of  the  moving  solid.^ 

■ve  known,  nch  as  those  of  the  Mrdbotoope^  which  prove  that  this 
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Now  the  fimn  of  the  process,  through  which  motioo  is  thotight»  is  evi- 
dently always  the  same,  inasmuch  as  the  same  functions  of  distmguishing 
and  combining  must  always  be  involved ;  dtflference  arises  only  in  its  lefer 

cnce  to  the  different  material  of  moving  objects,  and  the  different  magni- 
tudes of  successively  distinguisluiblc  intervals  of  space.  This  is  the 
ground  of  the  ease  wiih  which  we  abstract  the  idea  of  motion,  and 
raise  it  to  generality.* 

4.  But  not  even  the  general  idea  of  motion  can  be  raised  in  this 
way  to  complete  conceptual  determination.  Inasmuch  as  sense-intuition 
gives  us  only  moving  solids  (or  surfaces)  their  motion  breaks  up  at  once 
into  the  motion  of  their  parts,  and  we  find  no  end  to  this  division ;  the 
smallest  perceptible  element  which  moves  is  still  extended,  and  cannot  be 
resolved  into  ultimate  perceptible  elements^  And  if  we  fiirther  proceed 
to  determine  the  differences  which  appear  in  motion,  sensuous  intuition 
leaves  us  completely  at  a  loss,  and  we  find  that  only  spontaneous  construc- 
tion in  merely  imaginary  space  and  time,  that  Is  only  the  mathematical 
consideration  of  motion,  can  help  us  to  reduce  to  fixed  and  unchangeable 
ideas  that  wavering  repr^entation  of  motion  which  we  get  from  the 

5.  From  the  nature  of  our  spatin.1  concepts  it  rol](3ws  that  a  completely 
determined  place  is  only  a  point  in  space,  and  hence  that  the  only  way 
to  get  an  unambiguous  idea  of  change  of  place  is  to  follow  the  motion  of 
a  point.  In  this  way  alone  is  it  possible  to  determine  the  beginning  and 
end  of  a  motion,  and  therefore  the  distance  traversed,  and  in  this  way 
alone  the  path  which  it  always  involved  in  the  thought  of  motion 
becomes  fully  determined.  Even  in  ordinary  thought  we  reduce  the 
path  which  a  body  describes  to  a  line^  of  which  alone  the  dbection  can 
be  easily  distiqguished  and  determhied.  But  this  reduction  is  uncertain 
so  long  as  we  retain  the  whole  which  Is  given  in  perception  ;  only  when 
in  mathematlfsl  abttractioa  we  move  a  point  m  a  straight  line,  a  drcle, 

OOOtinuam  b  present  in  thought,  even  where  the  perceptions  were  really  intermittent ; 
but  they  do  not  prove  that  the  whole  idea  of  motion  in  due  only  to  the  intermittent  pcr- 
fxpiiuos  of  separate  successive  positions,  and  that  what  takes  place  in  the  intervals  is 
not  perceived  but  ooly  added  by  imaginationL.  The  intoUable  Ideaof  BOtloa  ii  oomi>o«ed 
of  boch  elenentsi  it  tonot  potsiUe  without  eootdoonicst  of  thedlStmnee  between  the 
fuccewive  positions  which  arc  traced  by  intermittent  movements  of  the  eye,  and  form  to 
this  extent  discrete  points  within  ihe  one  comprehension  ;  but  it  also  contains  continuous 
passage  through  the  areas  traversed,  as  something  entering  into  immediate  apprehension 
itKlf. 

>  Cf.  i.  I41,  ts^pia^ 
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an  ellipse^  do  we  get  that  mathematical  ideal  of  rectilinear  or  dicalar 
motion  with  which  we  compare  motion  as  actnalljr  perceived,  and  thig 
is  only  possible  when  we  fix  upon  definite  points  in  the  moving  solids. 
We  often  see  the  motion  of  a  passing  cart-whed,  we  eanly  distinguish 
between  the  progress  of  the  whole  and  the  rotation  round  the  axis  ;  but 
do  we  see  in  the  ordinary  sense  the  path  deacribed  by  a  point  in  the 
circumference,  or  could  we  get  an  image  of  the  cycloid  from  the  simple 
apprehension  of  sense? 

It  would  bLcin  then  that  from  perceived  motion  we  can  never  arrive 
at  clear  and  unambiguous  concepts  of  motion,  such  as  we  conld  retain 
and  reproduce  with  a  certainQr  of  their  identity.  Only  the  purely  ideal 
thought  by  wliich  we  move  an  invisible  point  in  space  can  give  both 
the  general  concept  of  motion  and  in  it  ail  the  different  elements  contained 
in  motion. 

6.  This  is  especially  true  of  vdociQp.  It  is  true  that  when- we 
perceive  motion  we  are  at  once  struck  \xj  differences  of  greater  or  less 
velocity.   One  movement  decUures  itself  swifter  than  another  by  a  peculiar 

stimulus  which  is  closely  connected  with  motor  sensations  of  the  limbs 
and  the  following  eye  ,  when  one  body  overtakes  anoiher  in  the  same 
path  we  get  a  still  more  definite  clue.  But  we  get  no  further  than  the 
mere  comparatives  of  "quicker"  and  "slo\\Lr"  untii  we  mlroduce 
measurement  of  the  relation  between  space  and  time  in  motion  ;  and 
this  measurement,  if  it  is  to  be  accurate,  again  involves  the  mathematical 
ideals,  the  point  as  the  b^inning  of  motion,  the  line  as  its  path,  and  * 
a  strict  equality  of  spaces  and  times  which  no  perception  can  absolutely 
guarantee^ 

7.  When  we  reduce  the  idea  of  velod^  to  the  concept  of  the  relation 
between  spaces  and  times,  we  find  that  the  particuhtf  fovm  of  the 
synthesis  of  space-  and  dmoHnagnitude  gives  ns  at  once  all  the  speciali- 
zations which  result  from  the  nature  of  magnitude  and  of  nnmbers 

as  they  pass  through  all  values.  It  is  possible  to  extend  the  concept 
to  cases  in  wliu  h  sense-perception  fails  us  owing  to  the  slowness  or 
swiftness  of  the  niouon  ;  it  is  also  possible  to  separate  uniform  motion 
from  different  degrees  of  retardation  or  acceleration  by  indefinitely  small 
intervals.  Thus  nothing  niorc  than  the  concepts  of  numbers  and 
numerical  relations  are  needed  in  order  to  develop  Uie  general  concept 
into  its  differences.  No  apprehension  by  the  senses,  however  fS&vourably 
endowed,  would  ever  be  in  a  position  to  abstract  the  idea  of  uniform 
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accele»tloD  from  out  or  mofe  obienratioBt  of  IkUing  bodiet.  The 
discriminatiiig  oqiadtf  of  our  leiiiet  aad  the  tubjectife  meesnieiiieiit 
of  time  are  far  from  being  oompeteot  to  a  pioblem  which  lequiict  that 
the  xdeiion  between  speoe  end  time  ihould  be  meafoied  into  the 
smtllest  intemils ;  e  Galileo  was  needed  to  oonatnict  matliematicalljr  the 
law  and  the  course  of  such  a  motion,  and  then  to  find  it  in  reality. 

8.  Here  again,  ihcn,  we  find  that  the  only  means  of  making  our 
fundamental  ideas  fixed  and  unambiguous  is  conscious  reconstruction  of 
wliat  is  ^iven  from  simple  definite  elements  \  here  again,  we  find  involved 
in  the  nature  of  these  ideas  their  fundamental  relations  to  one  another, 
and  the  form  and  law  of  their  synthesis.  1  he  ideas  of  space  and  time 
rule  that  of  motion,  while  on  the  other  hand  definite  concepts  of  spatial 
images  are  formed  by  help  of  the  idea  of  motion,  and  time  is  most 
easily  leprasented  in  motion.  They  Ibrm  a  trio  of  interconnected  spheres 
which  cannot  be  resolved  into  simple  isolated  elements;  father  is  it 
chamcteristic  of  them  that  they  act  as  a  compolsory  bond»  holding 
together  in  matual  dependence  all  which  is  distinguishable  and  difierent 
within  them ;  they  are  a  universe  of  ideas  which,  once  brought  into 
consciousness,  bring  with  them  the  consciousness  of  a  necessary  activity 
by  which  they  are  produced.  i  lus  cunsluulcs  the  characteristic  which 
has  been  denoted  as  a  priori  in  the  logical  and  episternological  sense, 
a  word  so  often  misinterpreted  and  therefore  unjustly  attacked.  Neither 
space,  nor  time,  no:  motion  is  a  priori  \n  the  sense  that  it  is  originally 
due — as  number  is— to  a  conscious,  spontaneous  activity.  They  precede 
all  thought ;  we  find  them  as  mental  products  and  can  alter  nothing  in 
them^  but  the  idea  in  its  totality  prescribes  invariable  mutual  relations 
to  all  the  parttcular  parts  which  can  be  distinguished  within  it^  and  is  thus 
perfectly  determinate  and  eidosive  of  all  ambigui^.  A  definite  prindpte 
of  aynthests  governs  all  particuburs  which  we  can  repicsent  in  time 
and  spacer  and  thus  governs  also  the  sensuous  content  of  which  the 
varied  change  can  in  no  way  affisct  the  genend  form  of  qpatial  and 
temporal  apprehension  and  combination. 

§  70. 

For  the  conceptual  determination  of  elemen  1  akv  sensations  the  ^St 
requisite  is  a  resolution  of  what  is  given  into  homogeneous  parts. 

These  parts  fall  naturally  into  dciinite  groups,  which  are  clearly  diS' 
tiogoisbed  from  each  other-— the  spheres  of  the  particular  senses;  but 

&  L. — ^ti.  r 
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withio  these  groups  mere  comparison  of  subjective  tensatioDt  can  give  us 
neither  fixed  points  nor  a  univenally  valid  raeasare  for  differences. 

In  a  logical  detenninatkm  of  these  elements  we  start  from  the  assump- 
tion of  a  constant  relation  between  diffinences  in  the  cause  of  sensation 
and  differences  in  the  sensation  itself  as  it  would  oocnr  in  an  assumed 
normal  subject,  and  we  endeavour  to  represent  the  canses  of  the  sensation 
directly  by  spatial  and  numerical  relations,  or  indirectly  by  substituting 
for  the  effect  of  the  cause  upon  the  feeling  subject  an  analogous  effect 
upon  an  external  constant  body. 

Thus  in  this  sphere  all  methods  depend  upon  the  assumption  of  fixed 
causal  relations,  and  the  only  subjective  element  involved  is  the  estima- 
tioa  of  likeness  of  intensities  and  of  qualities  in  sensation. 

1.  In  number,  space,  and  time  we  have  found  conceptual  elements 
which  can  always  be  presented  in  perfect  clearness  and  deteimioation  be- 
cause they  have  their  origin  in  luncttons  which  are  always  being  exercised 
in  a  uniform  manner  so  long  as  our  minds  are  active  at  aU,  which  are  to 
be  found  in  all  alike,  and  in  the  representation  of  which  we  are  conscious 
of  an  inherent  necessity.  The  ideas  of  the  sensuous  qualities^  of  colours, 
notes,  temperatures,  etc.,  are  given  to  us  under  essentially  dilferent  condi- 
tions, which  call  for  other  methods  in  their  conceptual  determination. 

2.  The  process  of  abstraction  by  which  they  arc  disengaged  from  their 
coniplirntion  with  other  elements  is  indeed  easy,  and  has  therefore  been 
everywhere  carried  out  in  language  ;  nor  can  any  doubt  arise  as  to  their 
simplicity  when  once  we  have  analysed  spatial  objects  so  far  that  the  par- 
ticular parts  present  homogeneous  sensations,  and  have  broken  up  into 
simple  constituent  parts  that  which  is  given  at  one  time  so  fitf  as  it  still 
contains  a  distinguishable  plurality.^  For  example :  the  impression  of  a 
colour  uniformly  spread  over  a  surfiice  cannot  be  further  analysed  into 
different  elements ;  it  is  simply  there^  and  we  are  conscious  of  it  all  at  once 
in  its  completeness.  But  then  it  is  there  only  amongst  external  conditioni^ 
which  vary  in  many  ways,  and  without  these  external  conditions  it  can  be 
only  incompletely  reproduced  It  is  out  of  the  Fsnge  of  that  voluntary 
manipulation  of  which  niatliematical  concepts  allow,  and  thus  it  happens 
that  tlic  memory  images  become  more  and  more  uncertain  as  the  difTcr- 

*  The  f.ict  that  arlificial  cxpelients  m.iy  be  neccssniy  here,  as  in  the  resolution  of  a 
musical  sound  into  its  constituent  notes  (by  roeans  of  Helmhoilz'a  iiis^t rumen ts),  refers 
primarily  only  to  the  conditioiit  under  which  we  lie  able  to  catiy  ovt  the  eiMlyais  acca* 
imtely ;  it  does  not  effect  the  pvoposition  that  we  do  nltiiniteiy  «iive  at  tinple  end  nn> 
eaelynble  dementi  fiemtion. 
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ences  ^ven  hf  tensatton  become  more  Numerous  and  nuLnifold.  Difference 
between  individuals  alio  presents  itsdf  here ;  both  as  regards  the  extent 
of  sensations  and  the  clearness  of  their  discriminatioii  we  have  no  right  to 
assume  that  all  people  have  the  same  ideas,  quite  apart  from  the  impossi- 
bility of  ever  pnmng  perfect  agreement  in  this  sphere  between  different 
individuals.  Finally,  the  main  difficulty  by  which  we  are  confronted  in  a 
logical  treauiieiu  is  (.he  gradual  aatiuc  of  ihc  transition  between  distinguish- 
able colours,  sounds,  tastes  and  sensations  of  temperature  (although  it  is 
not,  as  with  spatial  and  trini)oral  (lifkTriices,  strictly  continuous,  nor  con- 
Uioed  within  a  continuum  oi  perfectly  homogeneous  progression),  and  the 
absence  of  fixed  elements,  which  can  easily  be  established  for  all,  such  as 
are  given  in  the  straight  line.  We  are,  moreover,  hampered  by  uncertainty 
as  to  the  oompleteneu  with  which  we  can  collect  and  compare  all  possible 
senaatioos.  Who  can  be  certain  of  having  really  seen  all  visible  ootoun,  of 
having  really  heard  all  possible  sounds*  so  that  he  can  arrsnge  them  in  a 
filed  conceptual  system  induding  all?  Nor  can  imagination,  as  with 
space  or  motion,  supply  the  deficiencies  of  perception ;  the  limits  of  per- 
ception and  the  distinctions  contained  in  it  cannot  be  extended  at  will,  or 
new  colours  invented  as  we  can  invent  all  possible  curves. 

3.    If  we  now  consider  what  it  is  which  we  have  to  start  from  in  re- 
ducino:  ideas  of  this  kind  to  fixed  elcnu  nts,  we  find  it  in  the  fact  that 
natural  abstraction  and  discrimination  have  already  begun  by  sorting  out 
different  groups,  incomparable  with  each  other  and  disconnected,  but  con- 
taining oompaiable  elements,  which  belong  to  different  senses,  or,  as  with 
aensadons  of  pressure  and  temperature^  to  different  functions  of  the  same 
seme;   Colours  which  are  seen  fall  naturally  apart  fifom  sounds  which  are 
beard ;  they  form  two  dosed  wholes  of  similar  and  comparable  impres- 
sions, although  we  can  abstract  no  further  dement  whidi  is  common  to 
alL   When  they  are  classed  together  as  sehsadons  of  light  or  sensations 
of  sound,  this  means  no  more  than  that  they  are  all  ddier  seen  or  heard.' 
The  division  between  sensations  of  smell  and  of  taste  is  indeed  less  cer- 
tain, for  these,  owing  to  their  constant  association,  arc  sometimes  con- 
fused, and  sensations  of  taste  and  of  touch  are  connected  la  the  same 
way  ;  but  for  the  present  we  can  neglect  these  limiting  cases.  Language 
itself  has  further  initiated  a  series  of  distinctions  within  this  sphere,  and 
similar  impressions  are  grouped  together  under  a  common  name  and 
separated  lirom  others  which  are  dearly  different;  thus  amongst  odours 

'  C£  L,  1 41,  ii.,  asd. 
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ic(l%  bliie%  and  yeUom  ire  claned  togeUwr;  amongpt  founds  iriiistlingt 
and  tustluigp. 

4.  In  our  logical  treatment  we  mutt  simply  recognise  the  first  division; 
but  the  second  gives  rise  to  difficolcies.  The  similarity  of  one  coloor  to 
another,  of  one  sound  to  another,  is  logically  indefinable ;  it  rests  upon  an 
impression  which  cannot  be  further  analysed,  which  uidcc  l  .ihvavs  Linuics 
our  classification,  bui  vvliu  h  can  be  utilized  only  after  we  have  obtained  a 
measure  for  the  difference  which  still  remains — a  difference  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  merely  similar  from  the  absolutely  same,  and  the  magnitude 
of  which  determines  greater  or  less  similarity  and  thus  institutes  a  series  of 
gnidoaUy  increasing  differences  np  to  a  limit  beyond  which  diffeience 
prepoQdemtea  over  similarity. 

5.  It  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  course  that  in  comparing  oar  sensations 
we  sboold  distmguish  two  kinds  of  difference— that  of  intensity  and  that 
of  quality;  in  the  latter  we  are  dearly  consctoos  of  difference  in  the  fdt 
coment;  m  the  former,  whether  the  content  be  the  same  or  different,  we 
are  consdotts  only  of  dsfierence  in  the  strength  of  the  pecoliar  subjective 
excitement,  though  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  this  at  once  as  a  difference 
in  the  strength  of  the  stimulus.  But  it  is  open  to  question  whether,  if  we 
were  able  to  apprehend  sensations  purely  as  subjective  phenomena,  with- 
out thinking  of  their  significance  as  represeniiug  objective  things,  these 
two  aspects  would  be  as  distinct  as  are  two  dimensions  of  space ;  whether 
soisations  which  we  consider  only  intensively  diffoent  really  show  no 
qualitative  difference  at  all,  or  whether  we  do  not  merdy  overtook  the 
qualitative  differences  of  two  intensivdy  difiierent  sensations  because  we 
know  that  they  proceed  from  the  »me  object^  and  tiherefore  refer  the 
difference  merdy  to  a  diffierent  strength  of  stimulation  under  different 
conditions  (as  of  illuminattoo).  In  the  sphere  of  colour  every  difference  in 
brightness  is  really  a  quditative  difference.  We  sre  apt  to  think  that  one 
and  the  same  ol^ect  must  present  the  same  colour,  only  in  different  inten* 
sity,  according  as  it  is  more  or  less  strongly  illuminated ;  but  the  painter 
knows  that  the  illuroinaLcd  and  ^iiaded  parts  of  a  surtacc  ol  uniform  colour 
present  two  colours  which  may  be  as  different  as  the  colours  of  two  objects 
under  the  same  illumination.  It  is  easier  to  maintain  that  the  same  note 
may  be  heard  as  stronger  or  weaker,  although  here  again  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  weaker  A  of  the  same  violin  string  does  not  differ  from  the 
stronger  by  more  than  mere  intensity.^  But  if  we  are  to  have  any  firm 

>  Cf*  tke  ftnuurkt  on  this  point  ia  Stunpr*  Tttpt^fckoUgitt  L  840, 349*    I  on  accept 
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foaodations  at  all,  we  cannot  cut  ourselves  loose  from  the  objective  aouices 
of  sentadon,  and  it  it  deuimble  to  lay  down  the  distinction  between  in- 
tenntjr  and  quali^  at  any  nte  for  the  bqpnning  of  our  investigation,  the 
more  80  that  even  in  oar  Immediate  apprehension  we  find  sometimes  the 
more  or  less  of  subjective  eicitement  preponderating;  sometimes  differences 
in  the  objectified  content  of  sensation. 

d.  The  next  question  is  where  to  find  fixed  standards  for  tnten8tties» 
and  a  measure  for  their  differences. 

If  we  take  as  aa  example  heat,  in  which  we  think  thai  we  know  merely 
intensive  differences  most  clearly,  we  see  how  diihcult  it  is  to  determine 
liicsc  differences  conceptually  and  for  all  alike,  and  to  fix  ujon  any 
starting  point.  The  power  of  discrimination  is  very  far-reachmg,  but  not 
only  does  the  problem  as  to  how  much  greater  the  intensity  of  one  sensa- 
tioQ  of  warmth  is  than  another  remain  insoluble ;  even  the  dividing  point 
between  the  oontiaiy  mtensities  of  cold  and  warm  remains  indefinite^  and 
is  not  merely  variable  and  subjectively  diffinent  as  compared  with  external 
temperttuie^  but  cannot  even  be  detennined  subjectively  with  any  cer- 
tainty. When  we  try  to  present  immediately  the  series  of  distiqguishable 
inteusities  and  to  state  their  differences,  we  are  confironted  by  none  but 
fluctuating  determinations ;  we  seem  nowhere  able  to  get^  beyond  the  in- 
definite more  or  ie:>^  so  long  as  we  work  only  uum  immediately  given 
sensation. 

7.  Fechner*s  brilliant  adaptation  of  Weber's  observations  of  just  per- 
ceptible differences  as  a  universal  measure  of  intensity  of  sensation,  seems 
at  first  sight  to  claim  also  an  eminently  logical  significance.  The  just  per- 
ceptible increase  of  sensation  is  taken  as  unit,  the  point  from  which  every 
just  perceptible  sensation  begins  as  aero-point ;  and  thus  it  seems  as  if 
eveiy  intensity  could  be  expressed  as  a  sum  of  such  units  in  a  definite 
number.  fiv  example  we  fix  upon  ao^  as  the  aero-point  at  which  heat 
and  cold  as  folt  by  the  hand  divide^  and  agree^  that  a  rise  in  temperature 
of  yields  a  just  perceptible  increase  of  sensation^  then  we  should  be 
able  to  express  the  intensity  of  the  sensation  given  by  aa^  aa  10^  of  that 
given  by  s8*  as  40.   In  this  way  the  Kantian  principle^"  in  all  phe- 

the  rxpUiuttion  on  p.  240  of  the  qualitative  difTerencc  which  T  seem  to  hear,  nnd  certainty 
do  not  dispute  that  in  comparison  with  the  cortsrioysness  uf  difiweBces  of  intensity*  the 
^uaiiiiUtve  chaoges  which  may  be  present  axe  extremely  lunaU. 

^  AMttoiiiy  that  Weber's  law  is  not  trae  for  teosaUons  of  tempcntiare  withia  ccrtsift 
Ifaaittr  but  that  the  just  perceptible  diflerwieei  of  lensatfton  coweipood  to  an  tqml  hi* 
«sas»  of  ofaicQUvi  itiimiiis. 
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nomeoa  the  real,  which  is  the  object  of  sensation,  has  intensive  magnitude, 
Le.  a  degree  "—could  be  definitely  fonnulated ;  the  synthesis  produciog 
the  t(tea  of  the  magnitude  of  a  sensation  would  be  lepcesented  as  the  sum 
of  demonstrably  equal  units. 

This  just  peiceptible  increase  of  sensation  is  however  not  presented,  as 
any  measurable  spatial  or  temporal  unity  may  be  presented ;  nor  even  in 
the  same  sense  as  a  particular  sensation  of  definite  intensity  is  presented. 
The  whole  calculation  is  based  merely  upon  a  judgment  ihat  of  two  suc- 
cessive seiibauoiis — successive  at  least  for  our  attention — the  one  is  stronger 
than  the  other,  and  the  value  which  we  attach  to  the  just  perceptible  in- 
crease only  measures  our  power  of  distinguishing  two  sensations  according 
to  their  inteosity  by  means  of  this  judgment  of  comparison.  This  process 
of  discrimination,  moreover,  presupposes  not  merely  the  sensations  them- 
selves, but  also  the  power  of  remembering  them  accurately,  and  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  time  which  intervenes  between  the  twa  This  alone 
makes  it  impossible  to  assume  that  the  just  perceptible  diflierences  of  sen^ 
sation  are  all  equal  and  to  treat  them  as  fixed  units  of  measurement. 
The  theory  implies^  moreover,  that  that  which  we  recognise  as  difference 
of  sensation  is  itself  sensation  and  forms  a  part  of  the  stronger  sensation  ; 
but  the  difference  between  two  degrees  of  brightness  does  not  present 
itself  to  consciousness  as  a  third  sensation,  any  more  than  the  difference 
between  two  colours  is  itself  a  colour.  But  even  if  we  could  regard  the 
just  perceptible  difference  het^ve«n  two  degrees  of  sensation  as  itself  a 
sensation  of  given  intensity — if  the  difference  between  dark  and  light  grey 
were  itself  grey,  as  the  difference  between  two  lines  is  a  line — we  should 
be  still  more  entitled  to  raise  the  question  whether  we  are  Justified  in  using 
this  just  perceptible  difference  as  a  unit  of  measurement  It  is  obvious 
that  the  degree  in  which  a  loud  note  must  be  Increased  in  order  to  yield  a 
still  stronger  sensation  cannot  be  equivalent  to  the  correspondmg  increase 
of  a  note  which  is  only  just  audible,  and  that  the  perceptible  increase  of  a 
brilliant  white,  if  itself  regarded  as  sensation,  must  be  quite  difierent  from 
the  increase  which  distinguishes  a  dark  grey  firom  still  darker  grey.  The 
differences  in  difierent  regions  of  a  scale  of  intensities  cannot  be  taken  as 
equivalent,  and  for  this  reason  any  given  intensity  cannot  be  represented 
as  a  sum  of  equal  units  ;  it  foiluws  that  it  is  not  measurable  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word.  Weber's  observations  merely  go  to  show  that  our 
power  of  recognising  sensation  a  as  more  intense  than  b  depends  upon  the 
degree  of  iotensiQr  of  ^;  what  this  itself  depends  upon  we  cannot  investi* 
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gate  here,  but  we  cannot  ia  this  way  obtain  a  direct  measure  of  intensity 
of  sensation.  Fechner's  method  of  true  and  false  instances  indicates 
clearly  that  he  is  not  dealing  with  something  immediately  given ;  his  very 
statement  of  it  asstunes  that  an  increase  of  sensation  corresponds  to  every 
minimum  inaease  of  stimulii8»  but  that  our  judgmeot  of  comparison  is  at 
&ulL> 

In  this  way  the  method  suggests  the  necessity  of  finduig  other  standards 
of  measurement  if  «e  are  to  attain  to  logical  definition,  and  these  are  the 
objective  standards  upon  which  it  is  itself  grounded.  If  we  look  more 
closely,  it  is  evident  that  the  above  method  of  determining  the  subjective 

zero-points  of  sensation,  and  the  differentials  of  increment,  is  made  of  no 
avail  for  logical  piirpu^sca  by  differences  of  individu^Uiy  ;  the  piubicui  is, 
how  to  eliminate  these  subjective  differences.  Psychologically  it  is  of  the 
greatest  value,  for  in  psychology  these  subjective  differences  have  also  an 
essential  significance  ;  but  logic  aims  at  utilizing  these  elements  of  thought 
for  a  universally  valid,  objective  knowledge,  and  the  nature  of  our 
inmiediate  judgments  concerning  intensi^  makes  them  unavaUable  for 
this  purpose^ 

&  If  we  consider  the  methods  actually  used  by  sdenoe  to  make  these 
questioDS  dear  and  definite— the  simplest  example  is  the  thermometer — 
we  find  that  they  generally  start  from  the  assomption  that  differences  in 
intensity  of  sensation  coirespood  to  differences  in  the  objective  constitu- 
tion of  things ;  in  this  way  alone  could  we  perceive  that  heat  expands 
quicksilver,  and  cold  contracts  u.  but  liiey  rely  more  upon  the  constancy 
and  unilormity  of  the  effect  which  the  source  of  heat  has  xw  11,  aiiuiate 
body  than  upon  the  uniformity  of  its  effect  on  the  feeling  subject ;  and, 

*  The  fact  lh.tt  pmcttce  produces  a  marked  increase  in  the  certainty  with  which  \vc 
discrimioate  small  ilifTerence'^,  implies  that  complicated  psychical  processes  coudition  the 
result,  and  that  we  are  aui  ucaiiug  with  a  hxed  magnitude  ;  we  haveialiii  clearer  evidence 
of  diis  in  the  isterarting  obtennuioii  made  by  Volkaiann  tliat  when,  in  consequence  of 
oAoi  iqMKicd  aperiments,  the  ability  of  on«  side  of  the  body  to  estimate  small  dUNn^ 
cnc«  correctly  has  been  incrcascii,  a  similar  acuteness  appeared  ia  the  corresponding 
patt  of  the  other  side  without  being  preceded  by  experiment.  This  proves  clearly  that 
wo  ore  dealing  with  an  increasing  accuracy  in  apprehending  stimulated  sensations,  with 
s  pnoemlilwtlurt  which  alimyaoonuswheie  wbot  U  at  fi^ 

differences  when  more  closely  attended  to.  It  il  only  fradnsllj  that  the  painter  can  learn 
to  apprehend  the  finer  differences  in  colour,  the  musicbo  hi  the  pitch  and  intensiQT  of 
notes,  and  can  practise  their  power  of  remembering  them. 

With  tefeiawoto  the  whole  of  this  questioii  cf.  v.  Krlc*,  M»  ^  Munmg  imttmivtr 
Grotsm^  ae.  VUrtOfohmehr^fUr  wits,  flUl^  vt  S73  sq.*  and  thecarefol  expIanatioM 
in  Stumpf  s  Tonpsyehoiagie,  L  |  |<n4  ;  there  is  also  much  whidi  is  lelevaat  »  A*  Grotcn> 
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mo6t  important  of  all,  they  endeavour  to  find  that  increase  of  effect  upon 
external  objects  which  correspoiids  to  increase  of  sensation  in  instances 
where  it  appean  as  simple  eqNuisioa  in  ipac^  and  is  thus  immediatelx 
measurable  down  to  the  smallest  portion.  We  have  now  aocustomed  our- 
selves to  determine  dcurecs  of  beat  bf  the  ibennoaieter,  but  the  process  is 
realljr  based  upon  the  fiction  of  a  normal  sensation,  wbtch  always  follows 
the  same  stimnliis  and  increases  according  to  the  same  kw.  In  speaking  of 
heat  we  speak  of  a  subjective  quality  of  sensation ;  but  for  scientific  pur- 
poses we  do  not  make  use  of  it  as  it  is  felt  at  the  moment,  but  as  it  would 
appear,  assuming  that  our  sensation  were  always  constant  under  the  same 
external  stimulus.  We  do  not  measure  the  more  or  less  by  the  unit  of 
just  perceptible  difference,  but  for  this  subjective  standard  we  substitute 
an  objective,  which  we  can  rely  upon  to  express  in  always  the  same  way 
any  increase  in  that  which  gives  rise  to  the  sensation  of  heat. 

It  is  much  the  same  with  sensations  of  weight  Light  and  heavy, 
lighter  and  heavier,  are  primarily  statements  of  immediate  sensationsi  and 
of  dtffierenoes  in  ilieir  intensity ;  but  in  this  state  of  indefiniteness  and 
relativity,  without  any  fixed  limits,  the  terms  are  useless  for  logical  pur- 
poses. We  have  recourse  to  the  balance  which  enables  us  to  determine 
the  differences  numerically,  by  means  of  spatial  movements  wfaidi  are 
measuraUe,  and  to  establish  a  system  of  predicates  wfaidi  are  objectively 
valid. 

The  methods  of  photometry  also  m.ike  use  of  spatial  relations,  and  pre- 
suppose only  the  simplest  of  immediate  perceptions,  liie  power  of  judging 
that  two  degrees  of  brightness  are  equal ;  but  from  immediate  perception 
they  obtain  neitiier  a  fixed  starting  point  nor  a  standard  of  measurement. 

9.  As  the  ge&eial  result  of  these  consideiatiotts,  it  appears  that  in  con- 
ceptually determining  Uie  intenatics  of  sense-impressions  we  are  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  spatial  magnitudes' and  numbers,  by  which  they  can 
be  expressed  according  to  one  standard  of  measuiement  \  this  of  course 
involves  assumptioiis  as  to  the  uniformity  of  the  effect  of  objective  causes 
of  sensatbn,  of  which  the  validity  and  origin  cannot  be  investigitted  until 
later.  Where  we  lail  to  make  auch  a  reduction,  as  in  the  caseof  intensities 
of  smells,  tiiere  no  logical  determination  is  possible. 

If,  moreover,  this  reduction  is  to  have  any  value,  it  luusl  hold  good- 
first,  that  our  pcrcci'tion  of  spatial  magnitudes  in  the  process  of  measure- 
ment is  itself  free  froiii  subjective  variations,  that  there  is  universal  agree- 
ment; secondly,  that  our  power  of  discriminatiog  the  spatial  magnitudes 
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which  correspond  to  differences  of  sensation  is  at  least  as  great,  and  if 
possible  greater,  tban  our  power  of  dtscriroinating  the  differences  them- 
selves. We  must  be  able  to  read  off  from  the  thermometer  an  increase  of 
heat  which  would  escape  a  comparison  of  sensations. 

ta  The  methods  of  oonceptnallj  determtning  diiferent  qualities  are 
stin  more  difficult  and  involTcd*  Discrimination  between  diflerent  colours 
or  notes  is  one  of  the  iiicts  which  does  not  admit  of  further  aaaljrsis;  what 
we  have  to  do  here  is  to  find  fiied  points,  and  a  measure  of  differences. 

Turning  first  to  colours  we  find  the  course  taken  by  language  very 
instructive.  A  few  unmi^Lakably  distinct  colours — black,  white,  grey, 
red,  brown,  yellow,  green,  blue* — are  selected  as  fixed  points  from  amonj* 
the  incalculable  number  which  present  theniselves  to  the  eye,  atul  t  i.ere  is 
no  doubt  that  here  we  have  a  primary  psychological  fact.  Certain  colours 
nkake  a  predominant  impression,  which  is  moreover  characterized  by  their 
vahie  for  feeling,  and  are  thus  especially  attractive  to  attention  and 
favoured  in  reproduction  i  in  this  waj  we  obtain  a  number  of  ideal  colour^ 
which  are  distinguished  for  their  esthetic  valuer  and  bjr  this  standard  we 
measure  all  which  actually  present  diemselveSi  in  order  to  see  how  far 
they  contam  the  ideal  element  for  which  we  are  looking.  The  extent  of 
the  limits  within  which  we  are  able  to  trace  a  suntlarity  to  one  of  these 
wt&n  colours  is,  again,  a  purely  empirical  quality  of  our  minds,  and  follows 
partly  from  habits  dcLcnnined  by  language;  no  universal  objective 
principle  can  instnict  us  as  to  where  in  the  spectrum  it  Ikcomics  impossible 
to  discover  any  similarity  to  red,  any  reddish  tinge  in  orange,  or  where 
green  begins  to  be  bluish.  The  analysis  which  (led  by  the  names  in  use) 
we  make  here  is  of  a  peculiar  kind;  the  one  undivided  impression  made 
by  the  colour  orange  is  broken  up  by  us  into  a  similarity  with  red  on  the 
one  hand  and  yellow  on  the  other,  and  our  tendency  to  speak  of  mixture 
and  miiwd  colours  is  not  sutidently  explained  by  our  experience  of 
mixing  colonriog  matters.  No  doubt  experience  shows  us  that  when  we 
mix  oolonring  matters  we  frequently  get  mixed  colours ;  but  green  is  not 
tegaided  as  a  mbcture  of  yellow  and  blue,  because  bine  and  ydlow  colour- 
ing matters  make  green  when  mixed  |  for  it  is  subjectively  impossible  to 

*  We  nmy  consider  that  the  attempts  to  infer  from  the  history  of  the  names  of  coloatt 
in  language  that  the  colour  sense  has  been  developed  within  historical  times,  have  broken 
down  before  the  results  of  the  discussions  from  ditTerent  points  of  view.  The  history  of 
wdk  BAmes  is  psychok^cally  inteic&tmg,  as  showing  bow  gradaally  tttenttal  lO  tht 
difiBieaoas  hM  groim ;  jntt  M  MHiie  diildnn  m  sou 
wHhsbtoliiteeomctBCMj  Uyood  this  it  pcovci  nothing* 
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find  any  similarity  to  blue  in  green.  We  speak  of  a  mixed  colour,  as 
distinct  from  the  colour  of  a  mixture,  when  the  immediate  impression — say 
of  violet— allows  tu  to  vaat  a  resemblaDce  to  blue  on  the  one  haod  and 
red  on  the  other. 

II.  In  gradual  transitions  we  find  almost  insuperable  hindranoes  to 
complete  conceptual  detennination ;  and  herc^  mixe^  by  making  use  of 
objective  and  orderly  processes  we  have  recourse  to  spatial  and  numerical 
relations  m  carrying  out  a  methodical  limitation  of  the  various  colours. 
The  spectrum  has  long  been  recognised  as  the  fixed  basis  of  all  conceptual 
detennination,  but  it  is  only  lately  that  it  has  been  turned  to  full  account ; 
it  is  by  division  of  the  S|)L*ctru!n  into  parts,  and  by  mixini;  ihc  s[iL'Ltral 
colours  together,  and  with  while,  according  to  the  s[iaiial  rdalions  ui  the 
sectors  of  the  colour-circle,  that  we  are  able  to  represent  the  continuum  of 
gradual  changing  differences  in  all  its  variations.  As  soon  as  this  is  done 
we  revert  to  the  method  employed  from  the  fii^t  by  language ;  instead  of 
marking  off  a  space  to  each  colourname,  within  which  it  is  to  hold  good, 
we  fix  upon  certain  values  particular  Fraunhofer  lines),  and  represent 
intervening  colours  as  intervals  of  definite  magnitudes  and  combinations 
in  definite  proportions. 

13.  We  determine  qualities  appertaining  to  the  sense  of  hearing  in  a 
simibv  manner.  In  lang  uage  there  is  recognised  first  a  number  of  noises, 
distinguished  above  others  by  the  Itveltness  of  the  impression  which  they 
make,  but  not  admitting  clear  lines  of  demarcation.  It  is  only  wlicre 
sounds  are  musical  that  we  can  apply  the  artificial  uicans  ut  exact  con- 
ceptual determination.  Here  we  are  guided  by  musical  intervals  ;  starting 
from  a  key-note,  wc  give  names  to  a  scries  of  notes,  but  refer  to  the 
indefinitely  many  which  intervene  according  to  their  distance  from  those 
which  are  named.  For  reference  to  the  key-note  itself  and  for  exact 
determination  of  the  intervals,  we  must  again  turn  to  qpatial  and  numerical 
relations,  to  the  length  of  organ  pipes  and  the  number  of  oscillations. 
Starting  in  this  way,  wa  can  follow  up  the  combinations  of  simple  notes  to 
definite  consonances,  which,  like  the  vowd  sounds^  appear  as  simple  to  the 
ordinaty  apprehension,  and  then  proceed  to  represent  the  different  har- 
monies ;  but  our  art  fails  us  if  we  endeavour  to  represent  the  many  kinds 
of  nmes  as  a  definite  combtnatton  of  simple  elements.  The  application 
of  this  method  again  calls  for  nothing  from  sensation  and  the  judgment  of 
comparison  but  a  statement  of  ihe  equality  of  two  sensations^  which  are 
given  together  or  in  inunediate  succession. 
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13.  From  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident  how  little  that  which  is 
immediately  givca  in  sensatioot  the  pm«ly  empirical  in  its  mde  form,  is 
adapted  to  yield  ideas  which  can  be  used  for  logical  purposes.  Those 
ideas  which  have  arisen  from  a  simple  fepetitiot^of  the  similar  all  share  in 
the  fault  of  indefiniteness  and  variation  from  one  individual  to  another ; 
any  conceptual  limitation  and  anangement  of  these  simplest  elements  is 
only  possible  by  means  of  various  expedients  which  presuppose  a  know- 
ledge  of  the  causes  of  sensation,  and  succeeds  only  in  so  far  as  we  assume 
a  normal  typical  relation  between  objective  causes  and  subjective  sensa- 
tion, and  reduce  differences  of  sensation  to  measurable  and  enumerable 
differences  of  objective  causes,  in  which  we  think  we  have  a  sphere  of 
ideas  free  from  subjective  diffeieaces  and  capable  of  perfect  conceptual 
dctemiination. 

r4.  When,  finally^  we  attempt  to  obtain  a  complete  survey  of  all 
qualities  of  seosatioo,  we  find  it  only  possible  when  we  are  able  to  repre- 
sent the  manifold  of  what  is  given  in  spatial  dimensions  or  in  numerical 
series.  The  manifold  of  tastes  and  smells  have  so  far  defied  all  attempts 
at  oompiehensive  anangement^  because  no  measumble  objective  relations 
can  be  found  corresponding  to  the  increase  of  subjective  variations.  The 
series,  on  the  other  band,  formed  from  the  number  of  oscillations  repre- 
sent a  scale  from  the  lowest  nute  audible  to  the  highest,  which  is  complete 
at  atiy  rate  hoio  this  point  of  view,  and  in  which  we  are  certain  of  finding 
a  place  for  every  audible  simple  note.  With  colours  the  task  is  more 
difticult;  the  fact  that  a  mixture  of  colours  produces  the  impression  of  a 
new  simple  colour  favours  the  operations  by  means  of  which  these  mix- 
tures are  exhibited ;  but  then  the  variations  even  of  the  so-called  pure 
spectral  colours  are  so  numerous,  and  we  are  so  little  certain  of  their  com- 
pleteness (witness  lihose  colours  which  appear  only  under  certain  condi- 
tionsX  that  we  can  only.aim  at  an  approximation,  and  can  attempt  this 
only  by  having  recourse  to  a  representation  of  colour  variation  in  a  spatial 
diagram.  These  defects  are  the  less  important  because  the  chief  and 
most  direct  service  tendered  by  colours  is  not  the  knowledge  as  to  differ- 
ences in  the  material  of  objects,  which  they  give  by  means  of  their 
innumerable  variations,  but  liie  knowledge  we  obtain  from  their  spatial 
limits  as  to  dimensions ;  and  the  esbcuiia,!  importance  of  the  services 
rendered  by  the  spectrum  is  that  it  connects  colour  qualities  .viili  the 
sections  of  a  linear  extension  and  ultimately  reduces  the  judgittcut  about 
colour  qualities  to  a  judgment  about  spatial  coincidence.    Even  the 
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meaning  which  colours  have  as  indicating  the  nature  of  objects  has  ooljr 
become  fraitful  since  spectral  analysis  has  overcome  the  imperfections  of 
subjective  sensation  and  reduced  the  problem  to  that  of  detennlning  upon 
which  line  of  the  spectntm  a  bright  or  datfc  band  a{>peunk 

f  71. 

The  analjsb  of  the  tden  of  qualitativb  cbamos  brings  us  to  etenents 
analogous  to  tiiose  which  we  foond  in  analysing  the  idea  of  Motion  \ 
differences  in  the  qnalitf  and  intensity  of  sensations,  following  each  other 

continuously  in  time,  are  connected  together  just  as  dififerences  of  place 

are  connected  loi:  ther  in  motion. 

The  conceptual  ilc termination  of  the  elements  contained  in  the  idea  of 
change  presupposes  measurement  of  duYcrenc  es  in  intensities  and  qualities, 
and  can  only  be  completely  carried  out  with  the  help  of  mathemaUcal 
construction. 

z.  The  idea  of  qualitative  change  (oAAouiKns)  in  its  sensuous  meaning  is 
connected  with^  simple  predicates  of  sensation  just  as  the  idea  of  motion 
is  connected  with  space;  and  the  Ihncdon  fulfiUed  by  the  iden  of  time  is 
the  same  in  both  cases.  We  have  already  shown  why  the  general  idea 
of  change  can  be  so  easily  disengagod  fiom  the  idea  of  that  which  changes ; 
it  is  the  constantly  recurring  connectioa  of  a  series  of  difeenoes  following 
upon  each  other  in  time. 

In  comparing  change  of  quality  with  change  of  place  we  mean  to  in- 
clude not  merely  change  of  quality  taken  in  the  narrower  sense,  but  also 
of  intensity  of  the  same  quality  ;  hence  the  diltcrcnces  wliich  curres]>ond 
to  diiierences  of  place  and  constitute  the  [)asis  of  our  discriiniiKition  and 
recombination,  are  differences  of  the  quality  and  intensity  of  our  sensaiions. 
Here  ag»in  when  we  think  we  have  an  immediate  perception  of  change  it 
is  based  upon  a  continuum  in  so  fiv  as  we  do  not  find  a  sadden  break 
between  two  immediately  sucoesrive  moments^  but  only  become  clearly 
consdoos  of  die  msgnitude  of  diflerence  after  an  interval  of  time  which 
has  been  oondnuously  filled  by  imperceptible  tmnsirionfc  Thus  in  the 
general  form  of  the  activities  which  lead  to  the  idea  of  change  there  is  a 
complete  coinddenoe  between  motion  and  qoalilttive  change; 

But  this  element  of  continuity  is  again  a  hindrance  to  conceptual 
dctcruunauon,  and  m:^kes  ii  (liiliCulL  fur  us  to  obtain  concc|iLual  elements 
which  might  be  perfectly  determinate  and  absolutely  identical  Owing  to 
it  the  series  of  differences  passed  Uirough  grows  continuously  and  without 
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limit  from  the  inimiinuin  upwards,  and  the  relation  between  the  temporal 
magnitudes  apd  the  magnitudes  of  the  difiereaces  paased  throu^,  the 
vdocity  of  change,  is  capable  of  indefinitely  many  values.  Becaoie  of 
our  limited  power'  of  diacrimination  by  the  senaes  immediate  aenaeiier'* 
ception  leaves  the  minimum  of  change  indefinite  and  is  unable  to  fottow 
all  the  stages  of  any  change  because  a  perceptible  magnitude  of  difference 
between  two  successive  sensations  can  only  be  presented  m  definite  in* 
tervab  of  timi^  while  the  iotsrvening  differences^  in  pcopoitioa  as  they 
become  smaller  and  foUow  upon  one  another  more  closely,  withdraw  them- 
selves from  the  range  of  direct  sense-perception.  Moreover  in  the  sphere 
of  sight  and  touch  every  quaHty  perceived  spaLiaily  cxLended.  Hence 
change  of  thcbc  iiualities  consists  in  the  sum  of  the  changes  of  spatially 
distinguishable  parts  which  may  be  indefinitely  multiplied.  Thus  the 
limits  of  the  concept  tend  to  fall  into  confusion,  and  in  the  nur  lold  com* 
prehended  in  it  we  fail  to  grasp  any  dehnite  point  from  which  to  work-in 
our  conceptual  elaboration ;  the  measurement  of  change  according  to 
magnitude  and  velocity  is  not  included  in  the  general  concept  of  change^ 
and  cannot  be  obtained  from  mere  observation  if  we  demand  esact  ac- 
counts. We  may  indeed  form  a  mental  picture^  which  can  be  reproduced 
to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  increase  of  li^t  when  greater  pressure  increases 
a  gas  jet,  or  of  the  crescendo  or  diminuendo  of  a  note;  and  we  may  re- 
member the  preliminary  or  final  state  if  it  is  distinguished  firom  the  change 
by  longer  duration ;  but  to  distinguish  the  amount  of  increase  for  every 
moment  is  impossible. 

2.  Here  again  we  turn  for  fixed  concepts  to  an  ideal  construction, 
which  presupposes  measurement  of  the  intensities  and  qualitative  dif- 
ferences i  it  then  fixes  sharply  the  beginnrng  and  end  of  the  change  by 
a  given  standard,  and  represents  the  course  of  the  change  by  a  mathemati- 
caHy  denumstsable  relation  between  measured  differences  of  time  and 
measured  differences  of  intensity  and  qnahiy.  Only  so  fiur  as  definite 
tenuis  can  be  applied  to  thb  relation  can  we  obtain  fixed  and  iovartaUe 
eoncepia  within  the  chaos  of  particular  mental  pictures  of  cliai^ 

3.  The  simplest  case^  which  we  can  apply  as  a  staadard,  is  uniform 
diaiige,  in  which  die  variations  are  proportional  to  the  thnes,  and  which 
corresponds  to  uniform  motion.  We  have  a  perfectly  definite  concept  of 
what  uniform  increase  of  temperature  or  light  is,  and  what  is  meant  by  the 
un  ii  rin  heightening  of  a  note,  and  so  on  ;  in  other  cases,  we  can  consii  uct, 
according  to  the  circumstances,  the  different  tormulae  which  express  varia- 
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lion  in  the  course  of  the  changes.  If  a  light  it  moved  with  nntform 
velocity  away  from  a  surface  and  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  it,  and  if  the 
illnmination  at  the  end  of  the  first  second  is  f\,  then  we  should  have  to 
express  the  decrease  of  the  illumination  (i)  at  the  base  of  the  perpendicular 

by  the  formula  ^^-jg^  change  of  iUumiaaUon  in  the  other  parts  of 

the  surface  by  a  more  complicated  formula.  The  increase  again,  say  of 
daylight  when  the  sun  rises  above  the  horison,  would  be  expressed  by  still 

aiiuiher  fornmla. 

4,  We  must  be  caictui  to  distinguish  bcuveen  the  concept  of  qualitative 
change,  which  expresses  merely  the  continuous  transition  of  a  sensation 
through  a  series  of  variations  of  intensity  or  quality,  from  the  concept  of 
undergoing  change  and  being  altered,  which  has  for  its  subject  not  the 
immediately  given  intuitable  sensation  passing  from  difference  to  differ- 
ence, but  a  thing  to  which  the  change  is  referred,  and  which  changes  or  is 
changed  as  its  qualities  alter.  For  the  determination  of  this  concept  we 
must  first  of  all  fix  that  of  a  thing. 

S  7«. 

These  last-mentioned  determinations  of  sense-given  qualities  and  their 
changes  are  always  connected  in  ui  Jinary  thought  with  LliC  idea  of  thinos 
which  have  qualities  and  undergo  change. 

Our  endeavour  to  make  this  idea  of  a  Thing  logically  perfect,  and  to 
fix  it  in  the  concept  of  substance,  must  start  from  the  analysis  of  that 
which  is  contained  in  the  idea,  and  from  the  question  why  we  form  such 
an  idea 

A.  (a)  If  for  the  present  we  disregard  change^  then  we  find  that  the  idea 
of  a  thing  is  based  in  the  first  place  upon  the  comprehension  mto  unity  of 
a  figure  which  is  bounded  in  space  and  continues  in  time ;  that  ii^  upon  a 
spatial  and  temporal  synthesis.  Moreover,  masmuch  as  the  sensations  of 
difiierent  senses  are  lefeixed  to  the  same  space,  a  syathesb  tslces  place  be- 
tween different  sensational  contents  to  enable  us  to  think  as  one  that  which 
occupies  one  position  in  space,  and  this  gives  rise  to  the  distinction  between 
inc  one  tlnng  and  its  diilcteni  qualities.  The  series  of  elementary  func- 
tions contained  in  the  idea  of  the  thing  is  completed  by  the  thought  of 
its  existence. 

The  motive  which  gives  rise  to  this  thought  can  be  none  other  than  our 
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need  to  think  of  the  sabjecttve  lyntheds  ai  well  grounded,  and  of  spatial 
and  temporal  co-existence  as  necessaiy. 

(^)  In  our  logical  elabontton  of  the  concept  we  must  start  from  the 
question:  what  are  the  condttioos  under  which  these  syntheses  may  be 
seen  to  be  not  arbitrary  and  fortuitous,  but  objectively  necessary  and  there- 
fore perfectly  cieicrminate?  This  lead^  us  iirsl  to  the  antinomy  between 
the  unity  of  the  thing  and  its  spatial  extension  which  always  contains  a 
plurality,  which  we  mav  attempt  to  solve  either  through  the  concept  of 
the  unifying  form  or  through  the  concept  of  the  atom ;  m  both  the  de- 
termination of  the  concept  of  substances  must  be  carried  back  to  mathe- 
matical elementSi  and  in  the  latter  we  most  call  in  the  help  of  the  concept 
of  causality. 

B.  The  Idea  of  the  changes  of  things  contains  still  further  problems. 

(a)  It  has  arisen  from  the  necessity  of  comprehending  into  a  unity  that 
which  happens  continuously  in  one  place;  so  Ctf  the  synthesis  which  refers 
different  successive  sensations  to  one  thing  is  exactly  sunilar  to  those 
syntheses  whidi  give  rise  to  the  idea  of  die  thing  at  rest  and  without 
change. 

{d)  In  the  logical  determinaiion  of  the  thing  which  changes  we  are  con- 
fronted by  the  difficulty  of  giving  a  definite  expression  to  its  unity,  of 
saying  wiiat  tiiat  is  which  persists  through  change.  Thus  there  arises  the 
attempt  to  reduce  all  change  to  variation  in  the  relations  of  unchanging 
subjects,  as  the  simplest  way  of  grasping  the  unity  of  the  thing  throughout 
the  course  of  its  changes*  But  while  on  the  one  hand  the  apparent  variar 
tion  can  only  be  a  change  of  relation  to^  the  perceiving  subject  there 
ttises  00  the  other  hand  the  question  whether  the  ground  of  simultaneous 
changes  in  different  things  lies  in  each  thing  independently  or  in  their 
mutual  rektioos^  and  thus  the  logical  dabomtion  of  the  concept  of  sub- 
stance leads  here  again  to  the  concept  of  causality. 

I.  Our  consideration  of  sense-given  qualities  and  their  changes  leads  us 
naturally  to  investigate  those  concepts  through  which  alone  the  elements 
we  have  reviewed  assume  the  form  in  wiiich  they  are  generally  present  to 
thought ;  the  form  of  things  lo  which  belong  attributes  and  activities  which 
we  can  predicate  of  thera  in  our  judgments.  If  we  are  called  upon  to  state 
unambiguously  what  we  mean  by  that  which  we  call  a  thing  all  the  ex- 
pedients of  conceptual  determination  which  we  have  so  far  recognised 
seem  to  desert  us.  In  talking  we  always  make  use  of  propositions  which 
presuppose  this  thought^  but  it  is  none  the  less  difficult,  as  previous  at- 
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tempts  show,  to  make  the  idea  which  is  involved  coooeptoaUy  clear  and 
unambigttoiu.  In  proportion  as  it  seems  a  matter  of  coiuse  that  in  the 
sphere  of  our  ideas  we  are  dealing  with  things,  and  to  raise  a  question 
about  them  seems  unneoessarjr  and  over-subtle,  it  behoves  us  to  use 
greater  caution ;  even  in  &ce  of  the  6ct  that  one  of  the  most  thorough 
investigfUions,  that  of  Herbaria  arrives  at  the  condusbn  that  the  familiar 
idea  of  a  thing  with  many  attributes  is  a  oontradictory  concept,  the  contfa- 
dictioas  of  which  have  to  be  discovered  by  logic  and  swept  away  by  meta- 
physics. 

2.  The  method  by  which  we  reach  conceptual  determination  even  here 
can  have  no  other  starting  point  than  the  ordinary  thought  which  is  always 
present,  and  which  it  is  the  gc!i(_ral  problem  of  all  methodology  to 
interpret,  to  correct,  and  to  extend.  If,  however,  we  attempt  to  apply  the 
process  of  comparative  abstraction,  and  to  begin  by  finding  the  common 
element  in  all  which  we  are  accustomed  to  call  Things  we  are  met  at  once 
by  the  difficulty  mentioned  in  g  40,  5  (i.  p^  a4B) ;  that  i%  the  extent  of  the 
sphere  within  which  we  should  begin  our  process  is  not  fiised.  That  which 
we  caU  a  Thini^  and  which  we  treat  as  fonnaUy  the  same  in  logical  opera- 
tions, has  not  always  the  same  meaning ;  the  word  is  a  voXJUx&c  Xsy^/Mmv. 
In  using  the  substantival  Ibrm  of  speech  we  make  no  distinction  between 
the  particular  thing  which  is  thought  of  as  actually  existing,  and  the  merely 
logical  subject  of  which  somcihing  is  predicated  1101  is  it  possible,  until 
the  concept  has  been  to  some  extent  determined,  to  see  at  once  the  limits 
where  the  one  meaning  passes  into  the  other,  and  which  divide  the  actual 
thing  of  daily  experience  from  the  fiction  of  imagination,  and  this  from  the 
geometrical  figure,  and  this  again  from  the  abstract  substantive. 

3,  In  such  cases  there  is  no  other  way  open  than  to  relinquish  the 
survey  of  the  whole  and  to  begin  our  opemtion  with  the  most  obvious 
examples,  to  analyse  what  is  contained  in  the  thought  of  theses  and  then 
to  see  what  are  the  extent  and  limits  which  are  self-imposed  by  the  concept 
thus  gained.  This  is,  no  doubts  an  experimental  process,  but  it  is  a  process 
already  familiar  to  us  in  the  concept  of  number  in  which  it  Is  naturally 
involved. 

Let  us  begin,  then,  with  what  is  most  obvious,  which  is  unhesitatingly 
called  "Thing"  by  every  one,  with  the  particular  objects  of  the  world 
around  us,  which  even  when  unfamiliar  give  rise  to  the  question,  "  what  is 
that  thing?'*  It  is  not  difficult  by  analysing  what  we  name  in  this  way, 
aad  by  disregarding  dififerences  in  the  examples  before  us,  to  determine 
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that  we  mean  ia  the  fint  place  an  object  of  thought  which  as  fiist  per* 
ceived  and  aftenraids  repioduoed  in  memorf,  presents  itself  above  all 
as  A  spatially  boonded  figure  which  persists  in  time;  (A  flash  of  light,  a 
sho^  a  smell,  are  not  '*  things  **  in  the  same  sense  as  a  stone  or  a  piece  of 
wood.)  If  we  refiect  as  to  what  determines  us  to  consider  anything  per- 
ceived as  a  thing,  we  find  it  to  be  the  invaiiability  of  its  figure ;  but  the 
spatial  limitation  as  well  as  the  persistence  of  a  figure  is  most  easily 
obvious  when  it  disengages  itself  in  motion  from  others,  and  appears  as  the 
same  in  different  positions  m  i>pace.  The  attribution  of  real  existence  to 
the  perceived  figure  is  also  involved  in  the  sense  in  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  speak  of  things. 

4.  If  we  leave  this  last  determination  for  the  present,  then  that  which 
shows  itself  as  most  important  is  unity.  That  which  we  regard  as  a  thing 
must  be  one  thing — a  single  object  which  we  represent  in  one  definite 
act^  distinguishing  it  from  other  things  and  maintaining  its  distinction.^ 
This  determination  of  uni^  alone  makes  it  a^Ue  of  being  the  subject 
of  a  simple  judgment 

But  this  determination  of  unity  has  itself  many  meanings.  We  mean  by 
it,  on  the  one  hand,  the  singleness  which  is  represented  intuitably  by  spatial 
limitation,  and  the  resulting  distinction  from  everything  else  in  other  parts 
of  space  ,  on  die  oiiicr  hand,  that  idcuuty  with  self  which  is  contained  in 
the  possibility  of  retaining  the  same  elements  as  permanent  for  the  idea 
tliroughout  different  moments  of  time.  We  are  not  here  speaking  of  unity 
m  the  sense  of  simplicity  ;  on  the  contrar}-,  the  unity  of  a  thing  does  not 
exclude  discrimination  of  its  different  parts  or  of  diffejent  elements  in  our 
idea  of  it.  A  geometrical  figure,  such  as  a  circle  or  triangle^  may  serve  to 
illustrate  this  element  of  the  idea ;  it  is  one,  inasmuch  as  we  think  of  it  in 
one  act  of  comprehension  as  spatially  limited  within  surrouodtog  space, 
and  it  for  any  length  of  time  as  an  unchanging  object ;  it  is  not 

simple^  ibr  in  the  circle  we  can  distinguish  between  centre  and  ciicum- 
ference^  while  in  the  triangle  we  can  distiiiguish  die  sides  from  each  other 
and  from  the  angles ;  only  the  point  would  be  absolutely  simple;  We  may 
also  regard  the  things  of  actual  perception  in  the  same  way  as  geometrical 
figures  in  so  far  as  tiic}'  arc  lucrc  laiaQLa,  vvlucii  jjlt.-jI-^l  ui  uiimtion. 
A  raihbuw,  or  liie  sliadow  of  a  body  at  rest,  have  this  buuadcd  figure  which 
persists  for  intuition  ;  their  unity  depends  upon  spatial  limitation,  ami  upon 
the  comprehension  of  a  dciiuiie  sensuous  content  which  may  be  honio- 

1  af66b3,p.3r«i. 
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geneous  or  not,  but  which  is  at  any  rate  continuous,  and  that  this  unity  is 
at  first  merely  subjective  is  proved  by  •the  fact  that  it  is  often  a  matter  of 
choice.  When  observing  the  stars  it  is  open  to  us  to  construct  figures  by 
any  possible  combinatioD  of  the  bright  points,  and  to  regaid  the  constoUa- 
tion  of  the  Great  Bear  or  of  Orion  as  a  connected  groups  as  a  figure ;  all 
that  ts  wanted  is  a  fiame-work  in  which  we  may  combine  a  manifold  In 
the  same  way  we  can  call  a  pile  of  wood,  a  pyramid  of  ballsy  or  a  heap  of 
sand  a  unity  or  a  thing,  although  it  contains  a  plurality. 

It  follows  from  what  we  have  said  that  in  the  first  place  we  obtain  ideas 
ot  lluni^s  ill  this  sense  only  from  those  senses  of  which  the  sensations  arc 
from  the  first  spatial,  niicl  wlii*  h  are  also  distin£juished  by  their  uninter- 
rupted excitement  frum  tlie  intermittetit  sensations  of  the  other  senses. 
That  which  can  be  limited  as  one  and  persistent  is  determined  either 
by  colour  or  by  touch ;  it  is  a  seen  or  felt  figure. 

5.  But  it  next  appears  as  an  essential  point  that  the  things  which  we 
know  are  not  present  for  one  sense  alone^  but  generally  manifest  themselves 
to  several  senses  at  once^  prindpally  to  sight  and  touch. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enquire  how  the  reference  of  different  sensations 
to  the  same  otiject  takes  place  psychologically;  aU  we  have  to  do  is 
to  realise  deaily  what  ideas  are  involved  in  our  oidinaiy  mode  of 
apprehension.  ' 

The  fundamental  ass;:mption  here  :s  t!uit  scuii  and  felt  space  are  one 
and  the  same,  that  the  contents  of  visible  space  is  non  •  other  than  that  of 
tangible  spare,  hence  that  whatever  is  presented  botii  to  sight  and  touch 
in  any  given  place  must  be  one  and  the  same,  because  the  same  position 
in  space  cannot  be  occupied  in  two  ways  at  once.  Tlus  unity  of  space, 
therefore^  ts  not  a  product  of  our  perceptions,  but  is  the  presupposition 
which  enables  us  to  construct  ideas  of  things  from  our  various 
sensations ;  the  synthesis  of  colour,  hardness,  coldness  and  so  on,  is 
governed  by  the  law  that  whatever  occupies  the  same  position  in  space 
can  only  be  one. 

In  this  way  we  g^  the  idea  of  the  oocupatm  of  apace  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  spatial  ezcltision  on  the  other.   Qualities  of  colour  and  touch  are 

given  only  in  connection  with  extension,  and  in  reference  to  extension 
different  colours  are  mutually  exclusive  ;  m  the  same  way  the  thing  of  our 
thought  is  constituted  by  the  fact  that  we  liud  a  part  of  space  occupied  by 
a  particular  colour  and  tangible  cjuality. 
6.   It  is  upon  the  ground  of  this  identity  of  space  and  of  places  that 
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different  sensuous  qualities  appear  to  us  as  attributes  of  one  and  the  same 
thing ;  the  identity  is  in  the  first  place  that  of  locality,  the  unity  is  given 
by  spatial  limitationa  which  are  present  in  a  consistent  manner  for  both 
touch  and  sight  It  is  obvious  that  from  this  point  of  view  the  difficulties 
raised  in  Herbert's  metaphysics  against  the  concept  of  a  thing  with  many 
attributes,  disappear;  that  we  merely  employ  it  to  enable  us  to  think  of 
space  as  the  same  for  difierent  senses^  and  to  speak  of  something  which  is 
perceived  in  a  given  position  in  this  same  space.  Our  different  senses 
would  Lill  into  hopeless  conflict  unless  the  spatial  images  of  uue  were 
identical  with  the  spatial  images  of  another. 

7.  The  ordinary  popular  idea  with  which  we  operate  in  the  beginning 
,  of  any  science  is  completed  when  we  connect  with  this  geometrical  concept 

of  the  unity  and  selfness  of  a  thing  the  thought  that  it  is,  a  thought  which 
cannot  be  derived  from  ?.ny thing  else.  Hence  the  principle  that  two 
different  things  cannot  be  in  the  same  place  is  not  one  which  is  added  to 
our  idea  of  things  after  it  is  complete,  but  a  principle  which  guides  the 
formation  of  this  idea  itself  and  as  such  might  be  included  among  the 
a  prion  presuppositions  of  our  experience  with  ftr  more  right  than  many  a 
Kantian  principle ;  its  origin  in  the  unity  of  self-consciousness  is  moreover 
obvious.* 

8.  Our  consideration  of  what  we  really  do  when  we  think  of  a  thing 
has  shown  us  a  thrccioid  comprehension  :  it  is  temporal,  in  so  far  as  we 
can  only  think  of  something  as  persisting  through  distinguishable  moments 
by  comprehending  these  altogether  ;  it  is  spatial  in  so  far  as  in  marking  tjie 
bounds  of  a  spatial  image  we  must  comprehend  its  different  parts;  and 
finally,  it  is  union  of  the  space-ideas  derived  from  sight  with  those  derived 
from  touch,  by  means  of  which  the  qualities  of  the  two  senses  become 
attributes  of  one  and  the  same  object 

9.  The  originally  spatial  basis^  however,  upon  which  the  idea  of  a  thing 
as  one  thing  rests  brings  iu  difficulties  with  it;  and  calls  for  further 
ekbomtkML  From  the  fiict  that  space  is  extended  arises  the  question 
whether  an  extended  thing  can  leaUy  be  grasped  as  a  unity,  whether  the 
limitation  which  is  the  first  step  by  which  it  is  marked  off  as  a  unity  and 
di^uu^uished  from  ulher  unities  is  definitive  ;  i.<f.,  whether  it  is  iieces:>ary 
and  such  as  could  not  have  been  earned  out  in  a  different  way. 

Even  though  complete  uniformity  in  the  general  process  by  which 
sensations  are  worked  up  into  tiie  ideas  of  tilings  indicates  a  natural  law 

>  a.  §47.  9^  I>^  Sis- 
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which  has  its  ultimate  ground  in  the  unity  of  self-consciousness  as  opposed 
to  the  manifoldness  and  incomparability  of  sense-affections,  yet  tliis  does 
not  guarantee  a  uniform  and  objectively  necessary  application  of  the 
process  to  the  whole  content  of  seiuatioo.  We  have  stiU  to  ask  how  this 
application  malt  be  made  if  we  aie  to  make  our  ooocepts  quite  definite 
and  free  from  all  subjective  variation. 

10.  We  may  disr^pud  for  the  present  the  conclusion  to  wbkh  we  have 
come  that  the  reference  of  different  sensations  to  one  thmg  is  conditioned 
by  localizatbn,  which  gives  rise  to  the  further  question  as  to  Bow  it  can  it* 
self  be  carried  out  in  a  universally  valid  manner ;  and  we  may  disregard 
all  the  diflkulties  entailed  by  change  and  motion.  Then,  as  we  have 
already  shown,  we  find  that  it  is  to  some  extent  a  matter  of  choice  which 
of  the  contents  of  the  spatial  world  we  will  comprehend  wiilun  the  limits 
of  a  unity,  a  matter  of  choice  whether  we  regard  a  heap  of  wood  or  the 
single  sticks  contained  in  it  as  the  unit.  This  is  the  case,  moreover,  with 
every  extended  unity,  the  mere  possibility  of  thinking  of  parts  within  every 
extended  thing,  of  regarding  it  as  a  whole  consisting  of  different  parts,  of 
distinguishing  between  right  and  lef^  between  the  upper  and  the  lower 

%  hahresp  reveals  the  contiadictions  between  unity  and  extension  which  may 

be  traced  throughout  the  whole  htstoiy  of  the  concept  of  substance.  From 
this  has  sprung  the  distinction  between  Form  and  Matter,  and  the  attempt 
of  Phito  and  Aristotle  to  place  the  unity  of  the  thing  in  its  form  as  some- 
thing which  is  permanent  for  thought  \  and  here  we  find  the  origin  of  all 
tt)e' attempts  to  reach  by  a  division  of  extension  a  really  simple  and  u1ri< 
mate  which  is  no  lougcj  spatial,  or  at  least  no  longer  actually  divisible  into 
parts,  attempts  to  get  a  subject  which  would  meet  the  logical  demaiai  for 
an  absolutely  single  and  simple  statement.  Thus  ancient  as  well  as  mo<iern 
atomism  is  to  be  explained  as  fundamentally  due  to  the  need  of  a  logical 
determination  of  the  concept  of  the  thing. 

11.  But  when  we  enter  upon  this  question,  the  old  antagonism  re- 
appears between  the  continuity  of  space  and  the  demand  for  unity.  So 
long  as  our  division  merely  continues  to  give  us  smaller  things  we  keep 
our  origmal  intuition,  but  never  come  to  an  end;  i^  on  the  other  hand, 
the  process  is  driven  to  a  point  where  atoms  lose  aU  extension  in  gaining 
absolute  unity,  then  there  disappears  at  once  all  the  content  of  the  idea 
of  the  thing,  and  all  possibility  of  applying  those  predicates  which  are* 
primarily  known  as  attributes  of  a  spatially  extended  thing.  Neither  eoloor, 
nor  hardness,  nur  any  other  ui  the  sensational  qualities  which  are  inscpar- 
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ablf  connected  with  the  idea  of  extension  can  any  longer  be  applied,  and 
the  concept  of  the  Aing  is  entirely  removed  from  the  sphere  of  sease^in- 

tuition  ;  that  which  was  a  thing  and  a  unity  is  only  a  subjective  compre- 
hension of  a  phiraliLy  of  points  which  occupy  definite  spatial  positions;  tlie 
continuous  occupation  of  space  is  an  illusion,  and  the  mutual  limitation  of 
things  depends  merely  upon  the  way  in  which  these  non-sensuous  things 
in  tlieir  plurality  aftect  our  sensation.  The  concept  of  the  sensuous  attri- 
bute resolves  itself  into  ao  effect  upon  our  subjective  sensation ;  and  that 
which  IS  rea]ly  «  thing  ceases  to  be  perceptible.  If  the  ordiaaiy  expression 
that  a  number  of  atoms  are  comprehended  in  one  thing  can  have  any  justi- 
ficattoo,  it  can  only  be  foand  in  the  real  relations  which  exist  between  a 
given  piniality  of  atoms  in  their  reaction  upon  one  another;  the  concept 
of  the  composite  thing  is  dependent  upon  the  concept  of  causality,  the 
perceptible  form  is  the  expression  of  the  laws  by  which  the  co-existence  of 
this  given  plurality  is  governed. 

12.  Whichever  way  we  take,  whether  we  fix  the  concept  of  the  thing  in 
that  of  the  lunn  or  that  of  tlie  atom,  it  is  evident  that  liere  agaai  we  can 
reach  conceptual  deterniitiation  only  by  means  of  mathematical  concepts. 
We  have  no  fixed  concepts  of  forms  except  in  so  far  as  wc  can  avail 
ourselves  of  geometrical  construction  according  to  established  laws.  The 
concept  of  the  atom,  moreover,  presupposes  the  geometrical  concept  of 
the  point,  and  in  reducing  an  intuitable  thing  to  atoms  we  need  a  geomet- 
rical construction  of  the  relative  positions  of  many  points.  So  that  here  . 
again  the  dependence  of  conceptual  construction  upon  the  development  of 
onr  mathematical  ideas  becomes  most  evident 

13.  We  need  not  go  further  to  see  how  completely  unreliable  the  doc- 
trine is,  which  endeavours  to  reduce  the  popular  idea  of  the  thing  to  the 
mere  co-existence  of  sense-given  qualities.  Hume's  attempt  to  eliminate 
altoj^cther  Locke's  wavering  and  changing  concept  of  substance  (which  had 
finally  no  intelligible  content  left  but  "a  number  of  simple  ideas  which  go 
constantly  together  "  V)  was  quite  consistent  from  the  empirical  point  of 
view,  and  Mill*  formulated  the  necessary  consequences  of  this  attem])t  in 
explaining  the  import  of  every  judgment  concerning  the  attributes  of  a 
thing  to  be  the  statement  of  the  co-existence  of  the  attributes  which  con- 
stitute the  meaning  of  the  predicate  with  those  which  constitute  the  mean- 
ing of  the  subject   Here  again  the  attributes  can  be  finally  resolved  into 

*  Aw/  CMMwwMff  Euman  Undtrstemdhtg^  iL  33, 1 1. 

*  Sftttmvf  DU»€tmi amdtnimcliml^%'Mk\*  ch.  3aiMl4. 
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pore  states  of  fedhigi  inamtch  «f  these  are  all  which  we  teally  know  of 
the  assumed  external  objects ;  for  sensatioiis  and  the  older  of  their  appear- 
ance coDstitttte  all  that  we  can  know  of  matter.  But  is  the  popular  idea  of 
a  thing--and  it  is  only  with  this  that  these  theories  ait  ooncemed-— really 
exhausted  by  the  statement  that  a  number  of  sensations,  colour,  hardness, 
etc.,  "co-exist?"  In  the  first  place,  wc  cannot  even  say  that  this  co- 
existence is  in  the  strictest  sense  nn  ol>)cct  of  immediate  perception,  for 
the  sensations  by  which  we  learn  to  know  a  thing  are  u'cnerally  ^urcts-^ive. 
But  a  more  important  objection  is  that  the  concept  of  co-existence  is  much 
too  wide  and  iodeiimte,  it  leaves  the  sensations  independent  of  each  other, 
and  does  not  even  include  that  local  identity  which  is  undoubtedly  con- 
tained in  the  idea  of  the  thbg  (Mill  sometimes^  says  "  Order  in  Fkut'* 
instead  of  '*  co-existenoe^*'  hut  this  is  an  inaccuracy ;  the  different  attributes 
of  a  thing  are  not  amnged  in  spaced  Sven  if  local  identity  is  added  to 
the  concept,  there  is  still  lacking  the  pomt  of  union  which  Locke  rightly 
recognised  as  forming  part  of  the  cufrent  Idea,  and  which  Hume  was  at 
pains  to  explain  by  subjective  custom,  but  which  finds  expression  in  the 
•  principle  that  there  caiinoi  be  two  different  things  in  the  same  place.  To 
the  empirical  theor>'  of  a  merely  external  association  of  diflerent  sensa- 
tions, given  in  perception  and  strengthieneti  by  habit,  we  must  thereiore 
oppose  the  proposition  that  in  the  concept  of  a  thing  we  have  a  synthesis, 
which  cannot  be  expkined  by  the  sensuous  tactors  of  thought,  but  is  ulti* . 
mately  referrible  to  an  original  function  by  means  of  which  we  refer  the 
sensations  of  different  senses  to  each  other,  in  order  to  construct  from 
them  the  idea  of  a  spatial  object  The  genuine  concept  of  the  thing 
depends  upon  our  bringing  into  consciousness  the  law  of  this  synthesis, 
and  finding  its  normal  objecdvely  necessary  application.  As  to  how  this 
can  be  done,  whether  by  the  concept  of  the  form  or  by  the  concept  of  the 
atom,  can  be  decided  only  by  the  nature  of  the  content  to  be  combined 
and  the  development  of  the  concept  of  causality. 

If  we  enquire  what  is  the  ultimate  motive  of  this  synthesis,  we  shall  find 
it  on  the  one  hand  in  the  necessity  for  unifying  the  partir\ilar  elements 
of  consciousness ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  fact  that  this  unification  is  only 
necessary  and  well  grounded  when  the  object  itself  is  the  ground  why 
different  sensations  exist  together  in  the  same  place.  The  uni^  of  the 
thing  makes  that  neceasaiy  which  is  given  together  in  consciousness. 

14.  So  far  we  have  been  concerned  widi  the  difficulties  attaching  to  the 

1  Scv^tfdL.L  5,16.— Ed. 
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detenniiiation  of  the  conoepi  of  the  thing  considexed  ia  lefetenoe  to  iti 
sfMtial  eitensioD  and  the  plttiality  of  its  attributes ;  a  new  series  of  ques- 
tions arises  when  we  attempt  a  oooceptual  elabontioii  of  the  ordiaaiyvteir 
which  ascribes  to  things  oot  merely  persistence  thiongh  any  length  of  time^ 
bnt  also  change  during  their  peisistence.  It  was  from  thb  point  of  view 
that  Kant  undertook  to  find  the  import  of  the  concept  of  snbstanoe  by  re- 
ducing it  to  that  which  persists  through  change ;  and  he  endeavoured  to 
make  the  necessity  of  the  concept  obvious  by  the  fact  that  wiiliout  somethi:ig 
permanent  change  itself  could  not  be  thought  as  such,  hence  that  all  objective 
determination  in  time  and  with  it  all  experience  wouiii  be  miposbibie. 

15.    If  we  examine  the  meaning  in  which,  according  to  our  ordinary 
apprehension,  we  speak  of  change  with  reference  to  things^  then  we  find 
that  the  confidence  with  which  in  the  simplest  cases  we  speak  of  change  of 
a  sensuous  attribute  as  diange  of  the  thing  itself  depends  upon  the  imme- 
diately perceived  continniQr  of  the  processes  going  on  within  the  spatial 
boundary  which  ia  occupied  by  a  given  thin|^  When  a.  blue  paper  turns 
led  before  our  eyes,  or  a  pieoe  of  wax  melts  in  frcmt  of  the  fire^  or  a  cold 
body  grows  warm  in  the  hand  and  a  hard  one  softens^  we  have  in  eadi 
instance  a  continuous  transition,  which  tskes  pfawe  at  the  same  porition  in 
space ;  nothing  occurs  to  make  us  suppo<5e  that  what  was  previously  there 
has  been  replaced  by  an  entirely  new  subslance.     i  he  unity  of  the  lliuig 
which  was  <lue  before  to  its  limitation  in  space  now  rests  in  the  temporal 
continimy  of  transitions  of  sensation  within  the  limits,  or  in  continuous 
change  m  these  iimils  themselves.    Because  of  this  continuity  we  feel  our- 
selves constrsined  to  maintain  the  unity  even  when,  as  in  the  case  of 
melting  ioe^  every  sensible  quality  changes,  cokNir^  form,  temperature, 
hardness^  etc.  In  this  case  we  cannot  speak  of  a  permanent  which  is 
given  to  intuition,  a  complex  of  senrible  attribute^  of  which  a  part 
remains  the  ssme  while  another  part  changes.  Even  if  we  choose  to  call 
this  a  transfoimatioo  of  one  thing  mto  another,  still  die  trsnrition  between 
such  an  instance  and  another  in  which  only  a  part  of  the  attributes  change 
is  so  gradual  that  no  fixed  limit  can  be  drawn  between  change  and  trans- 
formation ;  and  if  we  had  nothing  to  go  upoi^i  buL  what,  appears  to  the 
senses,  wc  rhould  imd  ourselves  puzzled  where  to  draw  the  line  between 
the  concepts  of  change  and  of  transformation,  to  distinguish  when  a  thincj 
remains  the  same  and  merely  changes  one  or  more  of  its  attributes  and 
when  it  entirely  passes  over  into  another  thing. 
We  are  met  by  similar  difficulties  in  that  aspect  of  change  which  refers 
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to  increase  and  diminution  in  volume.  Here  again  it  is  the  continuity 
of  the  process,  the  continuous  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  local  limits 
of  the  thing  as  first  perceived,  which  forbids  us  to  doubt  that  the  growing 
organism,  the  rising  stream,  the  contiactiiig  quicksilver,  the  shrivelled 
fruit  remains  the  same  thing,  and  here  again  we  are  led  by  gradual  tian- 
sitioDS  to  cases  where  the  limits  disappear,  to  cases  of  origioation  and 
annihilation.  Immediate  perception  certainly  justifies  us  in  saying  that 
clouds  appear  and  disappear  in  the  clear  sky,  that  mists  gather  and  the 
iire  goes  out. 

16.  We  see,  then,  that  change,  growtli  and  diminution,  beginning  and 
ceasing  to  be,  as  predicates  of  one  and  the  same  thing,  are  due  to  the  fact 
that  our  continuous  consciousness  combines  together  a  series  of  images 
which  follow  upon  each  other  in  unbroken  transition,  and  combines  them 
because  there  is  no  sudden  breaking  off,  no  gap  in  sense-perception  to  be 
a  motive  for  drawing  a  line  and  separating  the  eaistence  of  one  moment 
from  that  of  the  moment  which  follows.  When  we  have  realised  this,  it 
IS  obvious  that  the  synthesis  in  which  this  oombiwition  of  temporally  suc- 
cessive phenomena  takes  place  is  of  the  same  kind  as  the  synthesis  of  a 
spatial  continuum  and  the  synthesis  of  a  plurality  of  attributes  belonging 
to  the  different  senses,  and  we  see  the  meaning  of  the  unity  which  is  thus 
conceived  and  which  does  not  exclude,  but  presupposes,  a  plurality  of 
successive  differences.  The  concept  of  change  iiivoUes  no  more  con- 
tradiction than  does  the  concept  of  tlie  thincr  with  many  attributes,  for  to 
say  tliat  it  is  the  same  thing  which  is  now  hard  and  now  soft  is  not  to  say 
that  hard  and  soft  are  the  same,  nor  yet  to  say  that  the  thing  is  the  same, 
in  the  sense  that  it  is  undistinguisbably  identical ;  it  is  just  this  distinction 
between  the  thing  and  its  attributes  which  makes  it  ^o  contradictiott  to  - 
conceive  of  the  same  thing  having  many  attributes.  If  the  thing  were 
merely  the  sum  of  its  attributes^  if  the  idea  of  it  were  due  merely  to  the 
functions  by  which  we  perceive  the  attributes  as  such,  we  could  never  even 
thmk  of  a  changing  thing  \  the  smallest  change  would  imply  that  the  pre- 
vious unity  had  disappeared  and  was  replaced  by  a  new  unity,  differently 
composed. 

It  cannot  therefore  be  due  to  these  supposed  coniradictions  that 
science  has  from  the  first  attempted  to  free  itself  from  the  thought  of 
change,  of  beginning  and  of  ceasing. 

17.  Even  Kant's  proof  for  the  permanence  of  substance  in  which  he 
admits  of  change,  and  merely  gels  rid  of  transfonnation  and  beginning,  is 
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not  ooDvindDg.  His  effort  to  show  that  a  law  of  physics  which  he  pre- 
supposes as  the  comer-stone  of  all  natural  science  is  a  priori  necessary 
from  the  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  experience^  obscures  the  course 
of  the  proof  itself,  and  introduces  an  element— the  invariable  qwmium  of 
substance— which  docs  not  follow  from  the  premises.  If  all  that  is  wanted 
is  that  simultaneity  and  succession  sliuuid  be  perceived,  that  something 
existing:  should  correspoiui  to  absohite  empty  time,  then  this  is  sufficiently 
provide<i  lor  if  there  is  anything  whatever  permanent  in  the  whole  of  my 
experience  by  which  I  can  estimate  change.  But  this  permanent  element 
is  before  all  Myself,  as  the  correlate  of  all  the  objects  of  my  con- 
sciousness; and  since  time  certainly  depends  in  its  origin  upon  this  con- 
sciousness of  mine^  it  involves  the  possibility  of  perceiving  simultaneity  and 
succession.  Space,  again,  in  which  all  external  perceptible  change  takes 
plaoe^  Is  also  permanent  Kanf  s  forther  stipulation,  which  he  connects 
with  this,  that  we  should  find  in  objects  of  perception  the  substratum 
which  represents  time  in  general,  is  not  really  fulfilled  in  the  general  form 
in  which  he  puts  it ;  part  of  that  which  corresponds  to  sensation,  of  the  • 
real,  is  always  changing,  and  the  substratum  which  is  to  remain  always  the 
same  is  liui  the  real,  i.e.  not  thai,  winch  corresponds  to  sensation ;  it  is 
not  an  object  of  "perception.  It  is  not  tr  ue  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
for  beginning  and  ceasing  to  be  objects  of  perception  because  only  the 
permanent  renders  possible  the  transition  from  one  state  into  another, 
from  not-being  to  being ;  it  is  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  perceive  begin- 
ning and  ceasing  if  a  part  of  the  phenomena  persist  within  which  and  by 
comparison  with  which  the  introduction  of  a  new  phenomenon  can  be 
perceived.  The  principle  of  the  permanence  of  substance  in  the  Kantian 
sense  assumes  a  totality  of  phenomena  which  is  never  found  in  percep- 
tion ;  the  proof  proceeds  as  if  all  were  one  unity.^ 

iS.  According  to  our  view,  it  is  quite  another  motive  which  has  led  to 
the  principle  of  the  permanence  of  substance ;  the  proof  by  which  it  is 
justified  is  only  empirical,  and  the  principle  itself  holds  good  only  within 
the  limits  in  which  it  is  empirically  proved. 

The  motive  lies  in  the  slippery  way  in  which  change  in  whatever  form 
eludes  the  grasp  of  our  thought.  Just  as  the  spatial  extension  of  the  thing 
impels  us  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  infinite  divisibility  by  having 
recourse  to  the  absolutely  simple,  so  the  temporal  continuity  of  change, 

*  CC  the  nudttng  critlqae  of  the  Kra^  principles  by  Laas,  JKim/j  Anatogi^n  Ar 
^    Bfftkrmgt  p.  63  «). 
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its  incomprehensibility  for  thought  with  its  desire  to  analyse,  impels  us 
to  get  rid  of  it  from  the  concept  of  the  thing.     According  to  the  ordinary 
way  of  looking  at  it,  although  there  may  be  change,  yet  because  of  the 
continuity  of  thii  change  the  idea  of  an  individual  thing  is  given  as  con- 
tinuing the  same  in  spite  of  the  aiteiation  which  it  undeigoes;  and  thus 
we  find  oundves  called  npOQ  to  say  vhat  this  one  is,  to  fix  it  in  a  definite 
concept  The  first  step  is  to  sepante  that  which  persists  from  that  which 
changes ;  in  the  autumn  leaf  the  fonn  persists^  while  the  colour  changes ; 
hence  thought  can  grasp  the  former  for  determinatiofL   Or  sometimes  it 
is  the  form  which  changes,  as  in  fluids,  which  will  take  the  form  of  any 
vessel,  while  their  other  quaiiiics  remain  unaltered.    Thus  when  we  speak 
of  things  being  changed  it  is  generally  the  most  familiar  image  whicii  we 
have  in  our  minds  as  the  true  thing,  and  m  order  to  accustom  ourselves 
gradualiy  to  the  new  image  we  survey  the  series  of  changes  in  imagi- 
nation.   But  our  need  for  definite  concepts  demands  strict  unity ;  that 
which  we  are  to  regard  as  one  thing  must  not  be  this  Proteus  which 
dudes  our  grasp.  And  thus  we  are  led  to  the  attempt  to  find  the  per- 
manent and  persisting  MUnd  the  perceptible  phenomenon,  to  diink  of 
the  attributes  by  which  we  distinguish  it  as  something  absolutd^  pei^ 
manent,  and  of  that  which  changes  as  mere  reUtion  whidi  does  not 
affect  the  thing  itself  in  its  constitution.   In  proportion  as  the  change  is 
more  penetrating  and  extends  to  more  attributes  (as  with  melting  ice  or 
solidifying  ore)  we  feel  ourselves  mure  urgently  called  upon  to  find  some 
definite  centre  for  the  uniiy  w  liirlv  was  originally  merely  suggested  by  the 
comprehending  process  of  perception,  to  show  clearly  how  the  subject 
whicii  remains  the  same  and  persists  throughout  change  may  be  thought 
It  is  to  this  need  of  reducing  the  changeable  to  unchanging  subjects 
that  the  old  atomism  is  more  especially  due ;  from  it  is  derived  the  gigm 
de  nihih  mkSf  m  mJUikm  nil  faut  notrH  of  Lucretius,  while  the  prindple 
ix  mkUo  nihU  fit  is  more  often  used  as  a  causd  principle  than  as  referring 
to  the  permanence  of  substance. 

The  proof  for  the  validity  of  the  prindple  that  the  quantity  of  substance 
is  invariable  could  not  be  established  until  a  measure  was  found  for  the 
quantity  of  substance,  until  weight — as  a  rclauuu,  an  effect — was  recog- 
nised as  this  measure,  and  chemistry  could  prove  that  weight  remained 
the  same  throughout  all  chemical  combinations  and  analyses.  In  this,  and 
in  the  i)OSsibiHty  of  reproducing  the  previous  thing  as  externally  recog- 
nisable!, lies  the  empirical  proof  of  an  hypothesis  which  will  meet  our 
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logical  needs  \  but  the  principle  is  in  no  ivay  necessary  for  a  perception 
of  simultaneity  and  succession,  nor  does  it  give  us  any  indication  (as  it 
should  do)  what  it  is  in  the  phenomenon  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
permanent^  ijL  as  substance.  Hie  mere  propositioa  that  the  changing 
most  be  the  dtflferent  modes  in  which  the  permanent  exists  again  assumes 
the  permanent  as  a  unity,  as  one  general  substratum,  while  iroiu  ihe  first 
the  question  always  before  us  is :  What  particular  element  is  the  subject 
which  changes  ? 

In  the  proposition  "in  all  phenomena  the  permanent  is  the  object  itself, 
i.e,  the  substance,  while  all  that  changes  or  can  change  belongs  only  to 
the  way  in  which  the  substance  or  substances  exists,  hence  to  their  modes 
of  being,"  Kant  has  already  indicated  the  gap  in  his  doctrine  by  the  use 
of  tiie  indefinite  substance  or  substances."  But  in  addition  to  this,  the 
difficult  still  remains  undiminished  as  to  how  the  unity  of  the  thing  in  the 
change  of  its  determinations  can  be  gnsped ;  the  problem  of  dhange  as 
emphasised  by  Herbert  is  not  even  touched.  And  yet  it  is  just  here  that 
the  chief  interest  centres  in  the  scientifie  determinadon  of  the  concept  of 
substance.  If  we  ask  what,  from  a  general  point  of  view,  are  the  con- 
siderations in  favour  of  chemical  atoruu^in,  vvc  find  that  it  is  in  this  way 
that  we  get  rid  of  this  problem  of  the  actual  change  of  the  attributes  in- 
herent in  a  tiling.  If  we  ask  what  the  physiology  of  the  sense-organs  and 
the  development  of  the  mechanics  of  aggregate  states  have  done  for  metSr 
physics,  we  find  that  it  consists  in  the  reduction  of  that  change  of  attri- 
butes which  ordinary'  perception  seems  to  force  upon  us  into  change  of 
relations  only,  into  which  invariable  substances  enter ;  so  that  all  change, 
with  the  eiiception  of  spatial  motion,  which  alone  remains  objective,  passes 
into  the  activities  of  the  feeling  and  percetvmg  subject,  which  ii  aflected 
in  changing  manner  by  invariable  thiogs. 

In  this  way  the  aUrUmies^  by  which  we  fiist  attempt  to  determine  the 
concept  of  the  thing  and  its  change,  resolve  themselves  into  effects,  and 
here  agam  iL  appi.ars  that  the  concept  of  the  thing,  when  once  it  is  removed 
from  its  popular  vagueness,  cannot  be  complete  without  that  of  muse. 

19.  We  are  brought  to  the  same  concept  from  still  another  pomt  of 
view.  According  to  p.  86  we  are  finally  led  to  the  synthesis  performed 
in  the  thought  of  the  thing  by  the  attempt  to  think  of  the  co-existence 
of  qualitiea  which  our  selPconsdovsness  constrains  us  to  combine  in  one 
plaoe  as  necessary.  We  may  regard  the  UM'fication  of  changes  in  the 
same  way  \  here  again  we  seek  one  ground  for  the  succesaive  coexistence 
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of  different  qualities.  The  concept  of  action  as  contained  by  intnuiri- 
tive  verbs  places  tbe  ground  of  this  succession  in  the  uni^  of  the  thing; 
and  in  itself  it  is  do  more  contradictory  than  the  thought  of  the  many 
qualities  of  one  thing.  But  we  have  also  the  succession  of  the  actions 
of  different  things,  and  then  the  question  arises  whether  there  is  a 
ground  for  this  succession  also,  and  whether  instead  of  finding  the  ground 
of  change  in  each  thing  by  itself  we  must  not  look  for  it  in  their  relation 
to  one  another,  by  virtue  of  winch  one  thing  necessitates  change  in 
another,      in  a  causal  relation. 

§  73. 

A.  I  eaving  for  the  present  the  question  as  to  a  universal  principle  of 
causality,  the  analysis  of  the  idea  of  causautv  must  start  from  the  idea 
of  the  operation  of  one  thing  upon  another,  which  is  always  implied  in 
otdinary  language^  especially  in  ttanntive  verbs^  and  which  is  thought  to 
be  given  beyond  doubt  in  particular  cases. 

In  the  first  place,  an  operation  is  always  assumed  where  we  perceive 
spatial  and  temporal  continuity  in  the  motions  or  other  changes  of  diflerent 
things;  but  mere  succession  of  events  does  not  exluiUbi  ihc  uil  ailing  which 
we  connect  with  the  term  "efficient  action  " ;  it  must  be  supplemented  by 
the  thought  that  the  action  of  one  thing  (the  cause)  passes  over  into  the 
other  and  produces  in  it  a  change  which  it  would  not  have  experienced 
by  itsel£ 

The  motive  which  gives  rise  to  this  idea  of  efficient  action  lies  in  the 
need  for  having  one  ground  for  the  perceived  connection  between  changes* 
and  it  is  thus  akin  to  the  motive  which  leads  to  the  idea  of  the  thing." 

From  this  motive  the  idea  of  infiuendng  and  being  influenced  (cause 
and  effect)  extends  beyond  the  limits  within  which  it  was  first  applied  to 
further  cases,  and  guided  by  analogies  it  applies  the  same  thought  even 
to  that  which  is  at  rest  and  ^t  which  persists,  regarding  it  partly  as 
the  effect  of  a  previous  operation,  partly  as  endowed  with  faculties  and 
powers  for  an  action  which  is  to  come. 

B.  (a)  In  logically  determining  these  elements  of  the  idea  we  have  first 
to  overcome  the  difficulties  contained  in  the  time-relations  of  cause  and 
effect,  then  those  which  are  grounded  in  the  exclusive  reference  of  the 
whole  result  to  the  efficient  cause.  We  obtain,  in  consequence,  in  the 
first  place  the  simultaneity  of  the  action  with  tbe  realisation  of  tbe  effect; 
in  the  second,  the  necessity  of  referring  the  effect  to  the  object  under- 
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going  it  as  also  its  groand — of  lefemng  it  therefore  to  a  relation  between 
two  thbgs.  la  this  way  the  concept  of  force  is  determined  as  a  lelational 
concept. 

(i)  Logical  detenninetioa  aims  Anther  at  deriving  efficient  action  from 
invariable  substances  with  invariable  foicesi  and  the  cliange  which  oocuis 
merely  from  their  relations  as  the  conditions  of  the  efficiency  of  the  forces ; 
and  this  invariability  finds  Its  expression  in  the  tmity  of  a  law  according  to 

which  every  force  takes  effect.  The  term  cause  being  then  transferred  to 
the  changing  relations  which  represent  the  conduions  under  which  the 
forces  take  cflecl  at  any  tirae,  it  can  be  equated  to  the  loiahty  of  these 
conditions  ;  and  in  so  far  as  this  occurs  the  cause  (as  the  entrance  of  the 
conditions  which  takes  place  at  a  given  point  of  time)  precedes  tlie  effect 
When  the  change  which  appears  is  also  defined  as  the  measure  of  the  action 
actual  or  possible  under  the  given  condttioiis,  the  conceptual  determination 
of  the  connected  elements  is  completed  by  the  principle  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  energy,  and  at  the  same  time  the  concept  of  the  thing  is  made 
complete  as  the  concept  of  the  one  ground  of  its  attributes  and  activities. 

C  The  so-called  prikcipu  or  CAasAUTV  has  many  meaninga.  Brom 
the  nature  of  thought  there  arises  the  obligation  of  conceiving  everything 
which  we  think  of  as  existing  as  necessarily  following  from  a  real  ground  of 
its  existence,  and  of  its  cxiji^^uce  m  a  pdiLicul^Li  nianiicr,  aw  (tl)ligation 
which  ultimately  presupposes  a  simply  and  absoluiciy  cxisiciit.  i  loin  this 
obligation  follows  the  assumption  that  whatever  is  given  has  a  ground. 

It  is,  however,  not  determined  by  the  general  principle  what  is  the 
nature  of  this  ground  of  the  existence  of  a  given  thing.  We  may  look  for 
it  in  the  relation  to  external  causes,  which  act  upon  that  which  is  given ; 
but  we  may  also  look  for  it  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself  by  which 
its  activities  and  the  order  of  their  succession  are  necessarily  determined 
according  to  a  law  of  development 

The  term  "causa,"  which  was  originally  used  only  to  denote  an  eztemal 
causey  being  applied  to  this  latter  relation  also^  there  results  the  distinction 
between  the  causa  immanens  and  the  causa  transtens.  **  Cause  "  is  again' 
sometimes  used  of  the  suLjccL  Uic  owe  ground  of  its  activities,  some- 
times of  the  pariicuiar  activity  in  so  fur  as  another  follows  necessarily 
upon  it. 

in  wiiat  sense  we  can  show  that  which  is  actually  given  to  be  grounded, 
must  be  determined  by  our  attempts  to  reduce  it  to  its  grounds. 
I.  The  ordinary  view  which  finds  its  expression  in  las^guage  hsa 
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answered  the  question  raised  at  the  end  of  the  last  §  by  developing  the 
thought  of  an  interaction  amongst  things. 

Id  dealing  with  the  idea  of  the  action  of  a  cause  it  is  even  mote  difficult 
than  with  the  idea  of  a  thing  to  find  its  ordlnarjr  content,  as  determined 
by  our  use  of  language,  in  order  that  we  may  define  its  limits  and  make  it 
logically  perfect ;  nor  is  it  more  easy  to  show  how  such  logical  petfection 
is  to  be  attained.  The  question  as  to  the  genesis  of  the  tdea*of  the  action 
of  a  cause  is  more  intimately  confused  with  the  question  as  to  its  content, 
and  scientific  language  itself  has  failed  to  come  to  any  conclusion,  even 
more  than  with  reference  to  the  concept  of  substance. 

2.  It  would  be  trouble  thrown  away  if  we  were  to  make  the  origin  of 
the  causal  idea  the  subject  of  our  direct  investigation,  as  a  means  of  arriving 
at  its  meaoing  and  content.  Though  this  idea  has  doubtless  had  its  origin 
in  the  course  of  the  development  of  human  ideas,  and  though  it  could  not 
have  arisen  without  the  stimulus  of  the  sense-impressions  with  which  the 
development  of  consciousness  begins,  yet  we  are  fiw  ever  shut  off  from  any 
direct  observation  of  its  growth,  and  the  variety  of  the  theories  as  to  the 
oi^in  of  the  causal  concept  speaks  clearly  enough  of  the  difficulties  iriiich 
beset  the  question  as  to  the  genesis  of  the  tdea»  When  we  begin  to  reflect, 
the  idea  is  already  there,  and  is  being  made  use  of  as  something  natural 
and  familiar.  How  it  has  come  into  consciousness,  no  recollection  can 
inform  us,  and  all  h)  ^  o  J  eses  as  to  its  origin  can  be  based  only  upon  Liic 
content  which  we  find  to  hand. 

3.  Wwl  this  given  content  itself  is  not  easily  grasi)ed  nor  always  the 
same ;  the  results  of  a  highly  developed  scientitic  elaboration  of  the  con- 
cept of  causality  are  easily  confused  with  its  earlier  and  more  elementary 
form,  and  it  becomes  uncertain  what  we  are  to  understand  by  cause  or 
causality.  Only  too  often  the  question  as  to  whence  we  get  our  idea  of 
causality  in  general  has  been  entangled  with,  or  quite  mistaken  for,  the 
question  as  to  the  origin  of  the  causal  principle^  the  law  that  eveiything  ^ 
must  have  its  cause;  and  this  general  causal  principle  has  then  been 
further  confused  with  particular  aspects  of  it  More  espedatty  when  we 
speak  of  the  causal  principle  does  the  term  itself  suffer  from  ambigiu'ty ; 
sometmi^s  JL  sigmiics  the  real  ground  of  necessity  in  general,  sometuuei»  Llic 
ground  contained  in  an  efficient  cause. 

4.  We  must  begin  by  making  a  distinction.  Tlie  conscious  thought 
that  everything  has  its  cause  is  undoubtedly  later  than  the  thought  that 
there  is  somethiog  which  must  be  thought  of  as  cause;  hence  the  nuamng 
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of  the  causal  relation  must  be  present  before  it  can  be  thought  of  and 
affiimed  in  its  nniversaliQr-^ 

To  get  at  the  meaning  of  this  causal  idea,  aa  it  precedes  sctentific 
elaboration,  the  oxAj  itvf  is  again  to  turn  to  the  most  indubitable  and 
simplest  cases  which  are  intelligible  to  every  one^  and  which  are  already 
nniTeisaUy  and  confidently  denoted  as  cases  ofeflldent  action  by  the  use 
in  popular  language  of  words  containing  the  thought  of  clficient  action. 
For,  here  again,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  idea  of  active  operation,  as 
presented  in  concrete  particular  cases,  precedes  the  concept  of  cause,  in 
which  the  idea  of  the  relation  of  efficacy  is  mingled  with  that  of  the 
efficient  thing ;  just  as  murderer  is  derived  from  the  verb  to  murder,  and 
not  vice  versa* 

5.   Here  we  may  note  three  points 

Firsts  that  which  takes  effect  is  originally  always  a  thing,  and,  properly 
speaking,  efficient  action  can  only  be  predicated  of  concnste  thmgs  with  a 
particular  existence;  indeed,  those  verbs  which  express  efficient  action 
must  always  have  such  a  concrete  subject 

Secondly,  efficient  action,  where  we  seem  to  find  it  most  clearly  and 
indisputably,  is  action  which  occurs  at  a  definite  time,  is  instantaneous  or 
persists  for  a  space  of  time  and  is  directed  towards  some  other  thing. 

Thirdly,  that  which  is  effected  is  a  definite  change  of  this  second  thinf», 
and  the  action  finds  its  fulfilment  in  just  this  production  of  change,  in  the 
realization  of  the  effect 

When  I  overthrow  an  upright  body  by  a  blow,  when  a  falling  body 
wounds  me  or  breaks  a  vase,  then  I  act  as  a  cause  by  moving  my  arm  in 
the  direction  of  the  body,  the  stone  by  foiling  on  to  the  vase  or  my  skin ; 
by  the  change  that  takes  place  in  the  object  the  causation  is  exhausted, 
even  though  the  effect,  the  state  brought  about  by  the  change,  persists. 
Hie  poaitioo  of  the  fallen  body  does  not  toniinm  to  be  caused  by  my 
action,  but  has  ban  caused  by  it ;  the  pain  of  the  wound  continues,  but 
the  stone  which  wounded  acts  no  longer ;  its  causation  was  fulfilled  at  the 
moment  in  which  it  struck  me ;  only  the  effect  persists,  not  the  causation. 
In  speaking  of  after-effects,  we  distinsruish  between  the  events  which  occur 
after  the  real  causation  and  the  causation  itself. 

It  is  an  obvious  abbreviation  of  speech  when  we  substitute  for  the 

'  Thit  exdadct  neither  that  the  causal  idea  is  due  in  the  individual  to  a  kind  of 
nUautX  ianiact,  nor  that  the  knowledge  that  ^  is  the  csase  of  B,  depends  lor  iu 
eedaintf  npoii  Ike  known  validilj  of  a  gownl  pnnciplc^ 
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efBcient  subject  the  action,  through  which  it  takes  effect,  as  a  unity,  and 
denote  this  as  productive  of  an  event  In  so  far  as  the  efficient  agent  can 
produce  an  effect  only  by  virtue  of  and  through  its  own  actioo,  this  effect 
may  be  directly  ascribed  to  the  transitory  action ;  we  say,  either,  that  my 
blow  overthrows  the  body,  or,  that  I  overthrow  it ;  that  the  stone^  or  that 
the  ialling  of  the  stone,  brealn  a  vase.^  What  significance  is  to  be  attached 
to  this  distinction  will  appear  later  on. 

6.  As  in  our  ordinary  practice  we  keep  in  view  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  whole  process  as  it  occurs  in  time,  and  lay  especial  emphasis  on 
comparing  the  conditio  ris  bcfurc  and  alici  I  lie  action,  it  naturally  follows 
that  the  beginning  of  the  action  and  the  completion  of  the  effect  fall 
asunder  in  time ;  and  inasmuch  as  we  look  at  tlie  action  from  the  begin- 
ning and  at  the  efiect  from  the  end,  it  follows  that  the  effected  state  suc- 
ceeds the  action  of  the  cause,  or,  more  accurately,  succeeds  the  moment 
when  it  begins  to  be  efficient  First,  I  striice  a  Uow,  then  the  body  &Us ; 
first  the  stone  begins  to  fiili,  then  it  strikes  my  skin  and  wounds  it. 

But  the  idea  which  we  connect  with  efficient  action  is  not  exhausted  by 
this  thought  of  temporal  succeision  \  it  contains  also  the  passing  over  of 
the  activity  of  one  thing  into  the  sphere  of  another,  the  power  which  it  can 
exert  over  it,  the  constraint  which  it  can  put  upon  it,  the  suffering  which  it 
can  make  iL  undergo.  The  body  is  not  overturned  "  of  u^cli,  '  juiL  when 
my  hand  touches  it ;  the  vase  does  not  break  *'  of  itself,"  just  when  the 
stone  strikes  it ;  it  is  not  merely  this  temporal  connection  which  obtains 
between  the  one  movement  and  the  other,  although  it  is  only  this  temporal 
connection  which  is  the  object  of  immediate  perception.  The  origin  of 
the  change  effected  lies  in  the  efficient  cause;  the  object  of  the  action 
would  not  itself  have  produced  it. 

7.  It  will  not  be  disputed  that  in  these  and  simihur  cases  we  are 
immediately  certain  of  the  action  of  a  causey  and  m  support  of  this  we 
quote  Locke,'  when  be  says  that  mere  observation  teaches  how  change  is 
brought  about  in  a  thing  through  the  application  or  operation  of  another. 
If,  however,  we  ask  what  it  is  in  such  instances  which  gives  us  this 
certainty  of  inner  connection,  we  are  first  confronted  by  the  answer  of 
Hume  and  his  followers,  that  it  is  perception  of  the  regular  recurrence  of 
the  sequence  of  A  and  B  uiuch  finally  brings  us  to  regard  A  as  the  cause 
of  ^.  According  to  this  view,  we  mean  by  cause  that  invariable  antecedent 

>  a  ip  f  6,  3»  p.  36-39b  I  ij*  3»  ^  7& 
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of  any  pheDomenoii  wfaidi  we  learn  to  know  from  experience,  and  by 
genenliaing  fioin  nnmerotis  Instances  we  airive  at  the  aiioniptton  that 
every  cbange  has  its  cause)— has,  that  is,  an  antecedent  npon  which  it 

regularly  follows.  But  though  this  obscnration  of  invariable  sequence  is 
of  great  value,  buili  in  giving  nse  to  ihc  thought  that  citicient  causes  act 
according  to  law,  and — given  this  thought — in  helping  us  to  determine  what 
b  to  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  B  and  the  effect  of  A  and  in  correcting 
our  mistakes,  yet  it  is  incapable  of  creating  the  thought  of  causation  itself, 
for  this  contains  more  than  mere  sequence.  It  is  inconceivable  how  mere 
repetition  should  introduce  an  entirely  new  element  of  which  there  is  no 
trace  in  the  particular  instances  which  are  repeated. 

S.  If  we  torn  our  attention  first  to  the  nature  of  the  events  in  which 
efficient  action  is  most  immediately  obvious,  what  we  first  fiod  is  the  spatial 
and  temporal  continuity  of  the  changjes  which  take  place  in  dtfierent  things, 
and  it  must  be  this  contbuity  which  first  impels  us  to  regard  them  as  one 
connected  event.  When  the  spade  penetrates  into  the  earth  and  pushes 
aside  those  j  arts  wir'u  which  it  comes  into  contact,  when  the  axe  splits  a 
piece  of  wood  or  the  hand  pushes  forward  a  body,  we  are  quite  unable  to 
think  of  the  one  movement  without  the  other;  the  principle  that  two 
things  cannot  both  occupy  the  same  position  in  space,  involves  that  when- 
ever the  one  body  moves  the  other  should  move  out  of  its  way.  And 
since  the  two  processes,  that  of  penetrating  or  pressing  forward,  and  that 
of  receding^  take  phioe  m  unbroken  connection,  oar  original  datum  is  the 
picture  of  the  whole  event  This  we  nevertheless,  because  of  the  duality 
of  the  things  moved,  distinguish  at  once  into  two  events,  into  the  move- 
ment of  the  body  which  presses  forward  and  the  movement  of  the  body 
which  recedes,  only  that  we  may  again  annul  the  division  and  look  upon 
the  receding  movement  as  the  immediate  continuation  of  the  forward 
movenii^m.  Thus  we  come  naturally  to  tiuuk.  of  the  action  of  the  first 
body  as  continued  in  the  chant^e  of  the  second,  to  extend  it  spatially  and 
temporally  beyond  its  own  movement,  and  not  consider  it  as  finished  until 
the  whole  continuum  of  changes  has  come  to  an  end.  Thu^  in  the 
thought  of  efficient  action  is  contained  the  real  ground  of  that  unification 
which  our  self-consdonsness  in  its  temporal  continuity  and  spatial  compre- 
hension performs  between  two  spatially  and  temporally  connected  events. 
In  tfits  way  this  thought  comes  very  near  to  the  appcehension  of  the 
changing,  and  indeed  of  the  unchanging  thing ;  just  as  the  c^tiouity  of 
change  will  not  allow  us  to  break  off  the  existence  of  one  thing  and  begin 
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that  of  another,  so  the  same  motive  leads  us  to  &nd  the  ground  for  the 
continuous  progress  of  the  cbaqge  of  one  thing  into  that  of  another  in  the 
firsts  the  action  of  which  panes  over  into  the  second.  From  this  point  of 
view  a  neir  light  is  thrown  npon  peisistence  also;  the  ground  of  persis- 
tence is  ag^in  contained  in  the  unity  of  the  thiqg,  it  is  die  thing  itself  which 
continues  its  esdstenoe  in  time.  Although  this  peisistenoe  seems  such  a 
matter  of  coune^  it  is  none  the  less  oeitain  that  it  is  hased  upon  a  similar 
comprehension  of  different  moments  in  unity,  only  here  the  oompcehension 
takes  place  most  easily,  because  there  are  no  differences  but  those  of  time 
itself  to  be  overcome.  'I  hat  it  does  ;icfiia11y  take  place,  becomes  obvious 
when  we  are  confrunlcd  by  ihe  viulencc  which  is  done  to  the  idea  of  the 
continuity  of  existence  hy  the  doctrine  of  Arabian  philosophers,  and  adopted 
by  Descartes — the  doclrme  that  the  existence  of  the  universe  at  any  one 
moment  is  absolutely  independent  of  its  existence  in  the  preceding  moment, 
and  that  it  is  only  the  recurrence  of  divine  creation  at  every  moment  which 
produces  an  appeanmce  of  continuity. 

9.  This  root  of  the  idea  of  efficient  action  finds  exptessioii  in  the 
Aristoteliao  doctrine  that  bodies  csnnot  act  upon  each  other  except  when 
in  contact ;  it  has  given  rise  to  the  obstinate  and  oonstsntly  recurrent  oppo- 
sition to  any  kmd  of  action  at  a  distance^  and  it  appears  also  in  the 
originally  local  significance  of  the  cases  and  prepositions  which  denote 
in  the  a<:tive  voice  the  object,  in  the  passive  the  subject  of  the  action. 
Nor  is  it  wanting  where  spatial  continuity  falls  into  the  background,  and 
the  temporal  only  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  ])resent  in  the  relation  between 
internal  and  external  events.  The  pain  caused  by  a  blow,  the  feeling  ot 
satisfaction  which  follows  eating  and  drinking  the  connection  between 
volition  and  movement,  all  this  is  rq^arded  as  cause  and  efTect  as  confi- 
dently  as  in  the  case  of  pushing^  pulling^  or  pressure.  The  spatial  relation 
indeed  is  not  wholly  wanting  even  here;  the  pain  is  localised  jost  where 
the  blow  was  struck  and  the  will  works  from  within  the  body,  but  the 
action  and  its  result  cannot  be  comprehended  intuitively  in  a  spatial  whole. 
Neverthdess  the  temporal  continuity  is  sufficient^  at  any  rate  where  it  is 
not  contradicted  by  the  spatial  relations,  to  ooimect  the  different  events  as 
a  unity,  and  to  make  us  regard  the  second  as  the  continuation  of  the  action 
which  constituted  the  first;  the  need  of  referring  elements  whicli  accom- 
pany each  other  in  perception  to  one  ground  oi  unity  remains  the  same. 

The  theory  according  to  which  the  whole  idea  of  causality  is  originally 
due  to  the  consciousness  of  my  own  voluntaiy  action,  foigets  that  after  all 
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the  movement  of  mjr  limbs  merely  follows  the  Tolitum  which  is  directed 
towards  tfaem>  and  that  here  again  it  needs  eiplanatioii  how  I  come  to 
regard  this  as  the  action  of  myself  upon  my  limbs.  To  say  that  here  the 
inner  connection  is  brought  about  by  an  aim  which  governs  my  action,  is 
to  forget  that  before  I  can  consciously  set  before  me  an  aim  I  must  have 
already  experienced  the  consciousness  of  my  power,  hence  the  efficiency 
of  my  will.  Moreover,  the  psychological  development  of  gradual  mastery 
over  the  limbs  and  of  the  consciousness  of  bemg  able  1  y  means  of  my 
will  to  effect  something  outside  myself,  is  only  explicable  if  preceded  by 
involuntary  movements,  and  if  the  results  of  these  have  been  noticed. 
Only  this  much  is  true  in  the  theory:  that  these  mutual  relations  between 
ourselves  and  the  external  world  are  the  events  which  interest  us  most  and 
are  first  to  excite  our  attention,  and  that  the  thought  of  inner  connection 
between  successive  events  would  probably  not  come  into  dear  oonsdous- 
ness  so  easily  or  so  soon  if  we  were  mere  spectators  of  external  events; 
our  voluntary  action  and  the  pleasurable  or  painful  experiences  which  we 
undergo  from  without  make  a  livelier  impression  and  form  a  sort  of  typical 
instance,  so  lhal  we  are  inclined  to  interpret  even  cxlcmal  events  anthro- 
pomorphically  by  ascribing  endurance  to  the  object  of  the  action,  and  to 
its  subject  a  kind  of  volition.  In  the  same  way  it  is  our  consciousness  of 
exertion  which  is  the  original  measure  by  which  we  estimate  the  magni- 
tude of  an  action,  and  by  this  same  feeling  we  determine  how  far  we 
effect  anything;  when  we  place  a  ball  upon  an  inclined  plane,  and  let  go> 
we  know  that  it  roUs  down  "of  itBelf "  because  we  have  used  no  exertion 
to  produce  its  movement* 

la  Eveiywheie,  then,  where  we  speak  of  efficient  action  in  the 
original  senses  this  synthesis  of  connected  changes  in  the  thought  of  one 
ground  takes  place,  and  this  explains  why,  when  we  distinguish  between 
acting  and  being  acted  upon,  we  first  comprehend  a  contfnunm  in  a  unity, 
and  ihcn  cail  an  event  which  occupies  more  or  less  of  time,  and  which  we 
regard  as  one,  the  action  of  the  cause,  and  the  change  connected  with 
it — again  considered  as  one — the  effect.  When  I  throw  a  stone,  the  move- 
ment of  my  arm  until  the  stone  flies  is  one  act,  the  flight  of  the  stone 
until  it  alights  the  second  act ;  the  whole  action  which  is  apprehended  as 
acting  and  being  acted  upon  is  concluded  in  these  two  acts.  In  this 
instance  the  efficient  agent  works  from  within  outwards;  it  is  impelled 
by  itself  to  bq;in  the  action  which  is  concluded  when  the  stone  ceases 
to  move. 
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II.  From  these  simple  and  oompiehensible  enmples  the  idea  of 
elfident  action  is  extended  in  mous  diiections.  In  the  fint  pitee,  we 
can  trace  chains  of  effects  in  which  changes  pass  from  one  thing  to  a 
number  of  cither  things  suoceisively a  bodj  is  strode  bj  a  b!ow,  it  fttlls 

hiio  the  water,  drops  of  which  splash  up  and  wet  the  sunroiindinp  objects, 
etc.,  where  we  dibiinguish  between  near  ami  remo:c,  iinmcdiaie  and 
mediate,  causes  and  effects.  In  this  way  ihc  beginning  and  the  end  fall 
still  fiirther  asunder  in  time,  and  we  are  led  by  analogy  to  connect  as 
cause  and  effect  events  between  which  we  perceive  no  intermediate  links. 
Recovery  does  not  follow  immediately  upon  the  swallowing  of  a  remedy; 
we  say  '*it  does  not  take  effect  yet " ;  nor  does  iUness  follow  immediately 
upon  a  chill;  but  our  perception  of  many  changes,  which  do  not  appear 

of  themselves,'*  causes  us  by  means  of  simple  association  to  look  for  the 
efficient  cause  and  to  find  it  even  in  remote  events  if  these  seem  appro- 
priate, from  their  similarity  with  known  causes,  to  effect  the  change  before  as. 

Analogy  leads  us  further  to  regard  even  the  quiescent  in  the  same  way, 
and  its  state  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  effect  of  a  previous  action ;  its 
pjTcscnt  pusilion  implies,  thai  it  has  beeti  brought  here,  us  present  consti- 
tution that  something  has  acted  upon  it,  ami  it  follows  that  the  idea  of 
being  acted  upon  is  extended  to  many  instances  where  we  have  no  imme- 
diate perception  of  change,  but  where  we  are  convinced  that  the  object 
owes  neither  its  (presence  here  nor  its  constitution  to  itself. 

From  another  point  of  view  efficient  causes  may  also  be  looked  at  in 
this  way.  The  action  presents  itself  at  a  definite  point  of  time,  and  so 
far  the  action  of  a  cause  is  itself  a  change  of  the  cause,  and  the  question 
arises  as  to  the  origin  of  this  change;  the  same  need  of  unification  works 
backwards,  and  seeks  a  ground  for  the  action  in  a  preceding  state  or  event 
This  question  mariis  the  division  between  actions  working  from  within 
outwards,  and  actions  excited  from  without  Our  own  action  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  first ;  it  proceeds  from  a  volition  which  arises  within  ourselves 
and  whicli  we  are  woiu  rcgai  J  as  something  iMirnate;  we  are  conscious 
that  we  have  only  to  will  in  order  to  be  able  to  perform  an  action,  that 
our  limbs  obey  our  command  as  soon  as  it  is  given.  This  is  the  origin  oi 
the  concept  of  a  faculty,  of  a  power  which  is  present  as  the  pernianent 
state  of  the  capacity  for  action,  and  which  is  distinct  from  the  momentary 
volitional  impulse  through  which  the  power  is  set  in  action.  By  extending 
this  aspect  everythmg  which  passes  from  rest  into  action  seems  to  be 
acting  from  a  power  which  is  always  there,  as  we  ourselves  act  in  volition ; 
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whfle  on  the  other  hand  some  stimulus  to  bring  tbe  power  into  action, 
some  impulse  to  excite  i^  is  needed  as  a  substitute  for  the  wOL  The  idea 
of  an  effort  which  is  checked  by  obstacles  and  becomes  action  when  these 
are  cleared  away  is  based  upon  the  same  psycholagical  ground;  a  state 
precedes  the  actual  result  which  stands  midway  between  rest  and  actioni  a 
state  in  whidi  no  visible  resnlt  appears,  but  in  which  an  effort  is  made  to 
reach  the  result.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  how  easily  the  state  of  a 
tense  spring  or  a  hanging  weight  may  be  compared  with  the  exertion  which 
a  man  feeb  when  he  strives  to  overcome  an  obstacle  which  surpasses  bis 
power. 

We  are  taught  by  our  experience  that  heavy  bodies  fall  "  of  themselves  " 
to  the  ground,  or  slide  off  a  steep  plane  when  they  are  not  supported  or 
held,  that  tbe  string  of  die  stretched  bow  springs  back  when  we  let  go,  to 
dittii^;uish  between  the  activity  which  merely  lets  go^  and  the  action  which 
hurls  a  body  or  strikes  a  blow ;  in  the  former  case  the  ground  of  the 
motion  must  lie  in  the  body  itself  which  is  only  freed  from  an  obstacle. 
Aristotle^s  expknation  was  the  most  obvious  when  he  derived  the  lall  of 
a  body  from  an  inherent  effort  to  reach  its  nmtand  place ;  it  needs  no  cause 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  moving  it  from  without,  to  make  it  enter 
upon  the  downward  path.  It  is  a  much  later  reflection  which  attributes 
the  fall  to  the  attraction  of  the  earth,  that  is,  to  an  external  cause  to  which 
is  ascribed  a  power  which  is  constantly  acting  upon  bodies— a  power, 
moreover,  which  the  earth  exerts  while  in  rest  without  itself  changing.  No 
action,  as  when  motion  is  imparted  by  moved  bodies,  now  corresponds  to 
the  producing  of  an  effect;  and  in  the  pressure  again  which  a  body  exerts 
upon  tbat  which  supports  it,  power  is  also  manifested  which  elicits  no 
movement  which  does  not  therefore  act  in  the  ordinary  sense. 

Here  again,  then,  thf  quiescent  becomes  involved,  not  this  time  as  an 
eflec^  but  as  possessing  a  faculty  or  power  of  activity,  or  an  effort  to  act ; 
the  idea  of  the  quiescent  is  animated  by  that  which  it  tan  or  taiM  do. 

If.  This  process  of  expansion  in  all  directions  which  the  idea  of  action 
and  being  acted  upon  undergoes  is  not  due  merely  to  n  tti;r  i:  association 
which,  led  by  similarity  with  primary  and  easily  intelligible  causal  connec- 
tions, completes  the  {)icture  in  imagination  and  traces  the  course  of 
changes  backwards  and  forwards,  just  as  the  simplest  idea  of  action  is 
motived  by  the  thought  of  a  ground  of  unity  for  the  simultaneous  changes 
of  two  things^  so  that  which  impels  us  to  extend  the  idea  of  the  causal 
relation,  even  where  no  perceptible  event  calls  for    is  none  other  than  the 
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need  for  connecting  isolated  events  or  states,  of  bringing  unity  into  the 
changing  course  of  things^  of  mediating  sudden  transitions  from  rest  to 
moTement  and  unexpected  changes  by  finding  a  ground  from  which  they 
proceed.  The  same  motive  from  which  we  obtain  the  raastecy  over  a 
particular  auccession  of  cbangei  by  the  thought  ol  effident  action,  impels 
us  to  establish  withm  fhe  whole  spatial  and  temporal  univeise  a  connec- 
tion by  which  the  particular  is  torn  from  its  isolation.  And  this  need 
becomes  espedaUy  imperative  when  a  sudden  transition  occurs  which 
cannot  be  explained  by  the  habitual  behaviour  of  the  particular  thing.  A 
change  which  proceeds  continuously,  as  in  the  growth  of  plants  and 
animals,  or  in  the  movement  of  stars  and  the  iluwing  of  streams,  is  much 
lesa  likclv  to  make  us  ask  after  the  cause  which  brought  it  about  ;  we  are 
satisfied  in  such  cases  by  relerring  to  the  unity  of  the  moving  or  changing 
thing  itself  wliich  seems  to  us  to  be  animated  from  within.  Sudden 
changes  are  less  comprehensible,  and  we  surmise  an  external  cause  for 
their  origin  all  the  more  easily  because  we  have  often  seen  such  sudden 
changes  occasioned  by  intrusion  from  without.  The  Herbartian  theory 
that  the  whole  concept  of  change  is  contradictory^  and  that  the  concept  of 
cause  has  been  introduced  to  do  away  with  this  contradiction,  is  so  lar 
correct  that  every  change  in  a  thbg  which  deviates  from  its  own  habits 
and  from  the  behaviour  of  similar  things  is  difficult  to  refer  to  the  thing 
itself,  and  indicates  its  connection  with  others.  A  man  in  good  health 
does  not  ask  what  inakes  him  heal tliy,  and  streams  may  ilu.v  k)r  long  before 
any  one  troubles  himself  as  to  why  they  flow;  but  when  the  streams  are 
frozen,  and  the  healthy  man  falls  ill,  curiosity  arises  and  impels  us  beyond 
the  particular  U>  its  connection  with  other  events.^ 

13.  If  we  pause  here,  without  at  present  taking  into  consideration  the 
'  consequences  which  follow  from  ooosciously  generalizing  the  effort  to 
establish  causal  connection  into  the  so-called  principle  of  causality,  we 
shall  find  that  the  idea  of  efficient  action  as  used  in  ordinary  popular 
thought  oflers  difficulty  enough  to  its  logical  determination  if  the  thought 
contained  in  it  is  to  be  freed  from  all  ambiguity  and  reduced  to  a  fixed 
concept.  We  have  in  this  logical  determination  to  overcome  an  obstacle 
like  that  which  we  met  in  determining  the  concept  of  the  thing,  an  obstacle 
the  ignoring  01  winch  has  brought  hopeless  confusion  upon  ihc  Ucaiuient 
of  this  doctrine  by  the  English  empirical  srliool  Irom  Hacon  to  Mill. 

In  our  ordinary  way  of  regarding  events  in  the  perceptible  world,  from 

^  CC  2Selkr,  V^Hrig^  mid  jIMmmdbu^fm,  2,  SammL  p.  a6. 
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the  point  of  view  of  their  causation,  we  fall  back  upon  unities  of  which  the 
limits  are  easily  defined  in  time,  just  as  in  our  apprehension  of  things  we 
ace  guided  bjr  spatial  unities.  The  blow  which  strikes  a  fragile  object  is 
one  efent;  its  breakings  until  the  Pigments  rest  upon  the  floor,  is  the 
second  event  The  swalknring  of  poison  is  one  act^  the  death  whidi 
fbUows  a  fear  hoars  after  is  a  second  event;  the  strikuig  of  a  match  is  on^ 
its  binning  until  it  is  consumed  is  another ;  the  warm  spring  weather  which 
begins  to^jr  is  one,  the  vanishing  of  the  snow  and  the  appeaxance  of  buds 
is  another.  Thus,  in  speaking  of  and  effects,  we  ordinarily  refer  either 
to  events  which,  because  uf  ihcir  homogeneity,  we  can  easily  combine  into 
a  temporal  whole  or  to  especially  striking  changes ;  we  do  not  concern 
ourjiclves  either  about  the  divisibility  of  every  duration  into  smaller  sections 
of  time,  or  about  the  interval — indifferent  to  us — which  lies  between  the 
two  changes  which  strike  as.  This  explains  how  it  is  that  to  our  ordinary 
apprehension  it  is  such  a  matter  of  coune  for  the  effect  to  be  later  in  time 
than  the  efficient  activity  of  the  caosei  that  we  find  no  difficulty  in  the  f»tt 
that  there  isactuaUjran  interval  between  the  event  which  we  regard  as 
cause  and  that  which  we  denote  as  eiect  It  is  upon  this  popubur  ap- 
prehension that  the  attempt  is  based  to  strip  the  causal  relation  of  all  mean- 
ing but  that  of  a  regular  sequence  of  different  events. 

14.  But  here  we  are  threatened  with  logical  confusion,  when  we  re- 
member that  ixiiLi  all  ii  must  be  things,  and  not  their  changes  only,  which 
are  causes,  that  these  things  exist  and  persist  contemporaneously  with  those 
upon  wliich  they  act,  and  that  efficient  action  is  primarily  regarded  as  an 
activity  beginning  in  time  and  directed  towards  a  particular  object  Now 
if  we  are  to  be  accurate,  we  cannot  speak  of  the  efficient  action  of  an  A 
upon  B,Bao  long  as  A  alone  changes  and  B  shows  no  sign  of  change.  If 
the  action  consists  in  the  production  of  the  effect^  the  cause  acts  just  in 
that  it  produces  the  effect,  the  action  of  the  cause  A  and  the  production  of 
the  effect  in  B  must  be  suntiltaneous;  that  which  goes  on  in  before  this 
we  cannot  call  its  (efficient)  action,  but  merely  an  intransitive  change 
which  precedes  this  action.^  The  movement  of  the  stone  which  I  hold  in 

*  Wandt  obwmt  {Li^gii,  L  p.  540)  Oat  we  can  nrrer  infer  kom  the  l<^ad  idatioB 

between  concept?  to  the  temporal  relations  between  the  phenomena  to  which  the  concepts 
refer,  hut  in  lliis  general  form  the  statement  does  not  hold  good.  From  the  l(^cai  re- 
lation lietwecti  the  concepts  thing  and  attribute  there  certainly  follows  simultaneity  in 
the  esittenoe  of  die  thing  and  oertain  of  its  attribateB ;  and  from  the  concept  of  die  poritioii 
of  different  things  In  space  there  follows  simultaneity  in  the  existence  of  the  diingi  and  of 
Iherdatioobctweea  dMia.  Ititiheiamchcrc*  ICelfectooasistsinacfaaiig^aiidif  wecaa 
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my  hand  does  not  follow  the  movement  of  my  ann,  but  is  simultaneous 
wiih  it ;  the  lifting  of  a  load  does  not  follow  the  movement  of  the  liiter,  as 
he  contracts  his  muscles  the  load  rises ;  the  movement  of  the  horse  does 
not  as  a  whole  precede  that  of  the  carriage,  but  only  continuing  work 
produces  the  effect,  the  ptogrew  of  the  cuiiage,  and  when  the  action  of 
the  cause  ceMea^  the  change  or  movement  whkh  can  be  icgaided  as 
immediately  effected  ceases  alaa  The  saying  UMstmk  mma  msai 
ifiOus  could  find  as  much  support  in  a  host  of  popular  instances  as  the 
view  that  the  cause  must  precede  the  effect 

15.  We  find  oondves  called  upon  by  this  antinomy  to  csamine  more 
closclf  in  our  conceptual  determtnatioD  of  efficient  action  the  temporal 
relation  between  cau>^c  anil  ciieci,  and  this  the  nioic  imperatively  becci.u:>c 
of  the  necessity  of  deciding  whether  that  which  we  regard  as  a  unity  is 
really  a  unity,  and  must  necessarily  be  tli  jught  as  such,  or  wiu  'lu  r  the 
time-occupying  event  which  we  regard  as  the  action  of  the  cause,  and  that 
which  we  take  as  the  effect,  roust  not  be  bn^en  up  into  a  series  of  compo- 
nent events  which  themselves  fonn  another  causal  chain.  The  simple 
consequence  of  the  concept  of  cliang^  its  divisibility  into  indefinitely  small 
successive  degiees  of  change^  impels  us  to  ask  as  to  the  ground  upon  which 
the  second  stage  of  a  change  must  follow  the  fiist,  and  either  to  look  for 
the  ground  of  the  progiess  of  the  change  in  the  fiist  cause  of  the  banning 
of  the  change,  or  to  find  another  ground  for  it 

The  bearing  of  these  observations  will  be  most  easily  seen  if  we  remember 
thai  Hi  mechanics  Galileo's  principle  of  ineriia  iiisi  threw  light  upon  these 
difficulties,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  all  further  progress  by  giving  a 
tmiversal  ground  for  the  necessity  of  the  persistence  of  a  movement  which 
has  once  been  begun — a  ground  which  was  no  longer  found  in  a  continued 
action  of  the  cause  of  motion  {A\  but  in  the  necessity  of  the  persistence 
of  the  object  B  in  the  state  of  motion  once  induced,  according  to  which 
evoy  succeeding  differential  of  the  orbit  must  be  traversed  because  the 
preceding  one  has  been  traveisedt  and  a  new  cause  is  involved  only  by  a 
change  of  movement  as  to  vdodty  or  direction.  Uniform  motion  m  a 
straight  line  now  falls  under  the  same  point  of  view  as  rest,  persistence  in 
which  is  generally  regarded  as  something  quite  luitural*  so  that  no  one 
asks  what  is  the  cause  of  the  rest  of  a  body  (cl.  p.  98). 

speak  of  cauention  only  in  so  far  as  a  change  occurs,  if,  therefore,  nothing  is  effected  nntU 
tiie  change  occurs,  then  the  action  of  the  cause  and  the  resulting  effect  must  neccsMnly 
be  nmoltanemit.  Wnnd^s  statcneiit  ii  triie  only  oT  the  alMlnct  concept  of  dependotce, 
which  is  no  doubt  applicable  to  difleitnt  tmwidations. 
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In  this  way  we  may  distin^jnish  three  stai^cs  in  time  : — 

1.  There  is  the  sute  of  the  cause  (motioD  of  the  striking  body)  which 
pceixdes  its  action  {e.g.  a  blow). 

2.  There  is  the  time  in  which  the  oufle  acts,  imparts  a  motion  of  a 
gifCB  velocity  to  another  body,  or  changes  the  Tdoct^  or  direction  of  an 
eiteing  motion* 

3.  Aa  soon  as  this  action  ceases  there  is  the  simple  persistence  of  the 
new  slate  of  motion.  In  the  wider  and  only  mediate  sense  this  persistencei 
which  may  possibly  be  of  endless  duradon,  can  and  must  be  regarded  as 

the  effect  of  the  efficient  cause ;  and  thus  every  effect  has  an  infinite 
duration  in  time;  in  the  same  way  the  preceding  motion  of  the  strik- 
ing body  is  mediately  the  cause  of  the  blow,  which  it  strikes  only  t>y 
virtue  of  the  velocity  it  has  ])reviously  acquired.  In  n  narrower  sense, 
however,  the  effect  of  the  cause  is  only  the  com mutu cation,  change,  or 
annihilation  of  the  motion;  the  continuation  of  the  state  thus  brought 
about  is  not  the  immediate  effect  of  the  acting  cause,  but  only  the  necessary 
oonseqoenoe  of  this  eflitct,  and  thus  we  have  simnltaneity  in  the  strictest 
sense  between  the  activity  of  the  cause  and  the  lealitttion  of  the  effect 

Here^  no  donbt^  we  (all  into  another  difficulty  as  to  whether  an  instanta- 
neous action,  such  as  we  thmk  we  perceive  in  a  blow,  really  is  possible 
and  conceivable,  whether  a  finite  velocity  can  arise  in  a  nothing  of  time, 
and  theory  inclines  to  assign  to  every  mechanical  action  a  period  of 
time  during  which  the  body  moved  passes  from  a  state  of  rest  through  all 
the  intervening  stages  to  a  finite  velocity.  In  the  first  unit  of  lime  a 
minimum  of  nrceleration  is  imparted,  which  persists  according  to  the  law 
of  inertia  and  to  which  the  accelerations  of  the  successive  units  of  time 
are  continually  added,  until  the  finite  velocity  is  reached.  We  need  not 
enter  upon  a  more  exact  exposition  of  this  problem  of  mechanics ;  all  we 
have  to  show  here  is,  that  the  attempt  to  grasp  the  rehition  of  caoa^  action 
and  efliect  with  conceptual  aocnracy  necessarily  leads  to  a  breaking-up  of 
temporal  wholes  which  we  do  not  hesitate  to  treat  as  unities  in  ordinary 
language^  and  that  it  Is  necessary  to  analyse  what  takes  place  in  the  cause 
into  its  action  and  the  process  which  precedes  and  prepares  the  action,  and 
what  takes  place  in  the  object  into  the  immediate  effect  of  the  action  and 
its  contiuualiun.^ 

>  It  ii  darirtwatic  Uiat  neehaaka,  hi  the  fandamental  vkwi  of  GalQao^  was  feroed 

to  break  up  time  Into  points  within  whicli  action  takes  place  and  empty  intervals  in  a 
wi^  exactly  aoalogoua  to  that  adopted  by  atoroi»m  in  onlor  to  iiree  the  ooocqpt  of 
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Of  course  even  where  the  action,  as  m  the  interaction  ot  atoms,  occupies 
a  period  of  time  too  small  to  be  measured,  or  indeed  none  at  all,  the 
whole  process  which  we  bring  under  the  category  of  causality  is  not 
crowded  into  this  initant,  bat  muit  represent  n  lapse  of  time ;  the  blow 
is  only  possible  through  a  jmeoeding  movement  of  Che  body  striking  ivfaich 
occupies  time^  and  what  takes  place  is  the  communication  of  a  velocity  to 
the  body  struck,  which  velocity  must  again  manifest  itself  m  a  movement 
of  some  duration.  Time  cannot  be  altogether  eliminated,  tn  the  first 
]dace,  because  what  we  originally  apprehend  as  effects  are  changes  which 
take  place  in  time,  and  even  states  of  equilibrium,  when  brought  under 
the  same  point  of  view,  can  only  be  considered  as  persisting;  in  the  second 
place,  because  even  the  action  of  the  cause  itself  can  nt  first  only  be  con- 
sidered w[th  reference  to  a  preceding  state  as  the  beginning  of  a  new 
State,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  have  for  its  consequence  a  change 
which  takes  place  in  time.  Moreover,  since  an  unlimited  duration  of 
efficiency  is  contained  in  the  concepts  of  the  so-called  continuously  acting 
forces,  this  efficiency  may  consist  either  in  actual  movement  or  merely  in 
the  maintenance  of  a  given  state  of  equilibrium  or  tension. 

16.  If  we  apply  the  questions  whidi  fint  made  themselves  dearly  felt 
in  mechanics,  to  the  concept  of  change  in  general,  the  pnoblem  which 
confronts  us  eveiywheie  is  to  distinguish  in  that  which  we  are  tempted  to 
regard  as  the  effect  of  a  cause  between  the  immediate  change  accompanying 
the  action  and  die  luere  persistence,  or  further  independent  development, 
of  a  process  once  induced,  and  in  this  way  to  find  a  solution  of  the 
antinomy  between  the  proposition  that  the  effect  follows  the  cause  and 
the  proposition  that  the  action  of  the  cause  and  the  beginning  of  the  effect 
must  be  simultaneous.  When  one  man  wounds  another  by  stabbing  him, 
his  action  in  the  strictest  sense  is  limited  to  the  time  in  which  the  dagger 
penetrates  the  body  and  tears  its  tissues ;  what  follows  is  the  further 
development  (independenlly  of  eitemal  interference)  of  the  state  which  has 
been.brought  about,  of  the  wounding  of  the  tissues,  of  the  opening  of  blood- 
vessds»  etc; ;  while  the  process  which  precedes*  the  seising  of  the  dagger, 
the  movement  of  the  hand  holding  it,  the  vdodty  thus  communicated  to 

substance  from  the  troublesome  continuity  of  spnce.  Thnt  manner  of  conceiving  of  the 
acceleration  of  a  falling  budy,  which  thinks  of  it  as  brought  about  by  a  succession  of  in- 
•tantaneods  impultM  whiefi  increue  di«  pterlooa  ▼eloei^,  «howB  the  ttune  endeavonr  to 
break  up  the  continuous  into  the  discrete,  as  the  rednetioii  of  extended  masses  into  in* 
divisible  points.  Oa  the  ottjeotions  of  Benno  Kohn  to  the  above  view  see  Appeadiz  D. 
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the  weapon,  does  not  yet  constitute  an  action  upon  the  wounded  man, 
thoi^gb  it  can  itseU  be  analysed  into  actions  and  their  consequences. 

17.  As  soon  as  we  are  coovinced  that  the  action  of  the  cause  and  the 
realixation  of  the  effect  are  necessarily  simultaneous,  and  further,  that  in  the 
effect  itself  we  must  distiDgnish  between  what  follows  fixHD  the  Dseie  faculty 
of  petristence  m  the  substanoe  acted  upon,  and  what  is  pcoduced  by  the 
action  of  the  acting  substance^  a  further  alteration'  in  the  popuUff  ideas 
becomes  neccssaiy«  In  the  first  pbicct  we  find  that  what  we  began  by 
regarding  as  the  simple  transference  of  the  action  of  a  substance  A^  to 
another  substance  B,  is  now  grounded,  at  least  partially,  in  the  substance 
JBi  which  chaiigtij  bcaiuse  of  the  acuuii,  and  that  the  gruuiid  of  the  con- 
nected event  must  no  longer  be  looked  for  in  the  substance  A  alone,  but 
in  the  substance  B  also.  It  depends  upon  B  in  what  way  it  changes  and 
continues  the  change  when  it  has  been  introduced,  and  thus  it  ceases  to 
be  the  mere  object  of  the  action,  the  mere  passive  substmtum  upon  which 
A  exerts  its  power,  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  total  ground  from  which  its 
perceptible  change  proceeds*^  Add  to  this,  that  whatever  proceeds  from 
this  part  of  the  total  ground  is  already  completely  simultaneous  with  the 
action  of  the  causey  and  that  the  action  of  the  cause  exhausts  itself  in  the 
production  of  the  effect,  by  which,  therefore^  its  course  is  determined  (quite 
apart  from  any  resistanoe  which  it  ezperienceaX  and  we  see  still  more 
clearly  that  what  at  first  was  one-sidedly  regarded  as  the  action  of  the 
cause  Ai  is  the  common  action  of  A  and  aiul  that  its  ground  must  be 
sought  in  both  together.  But  siuce  it  is  contained  m  neither  by  itself,  it 
can  only  lie  in  the  mutual  relation  of  both,  bv  virtue  of  v  luch  the  action 
of  B  is  guided  by  that  of  A^  and,  vue  versa^  the  acuon  of  -4  is  determined 
by  the  nature  ol  B, 

This  relation  cannot  be  thought  of  as  one  external  to  the  two  things^ 
as  a  third  cause  in  addition  to  the  two  things  themselves  which  acts  upon 
both,  and  thus  produces  harmony  between  their  activities.  This  expedient^ 
by  which  occasionalism,  with  its  continual  intervention  of  divine  omnipo- 
tence^ or  Leibnitz,  with  his  pre-established  harmony,  hoped  to  escape 
the  diffionlties  involved  in  the  idea  of  efficient  action,  only  doubles  the 
problem ;  the  divine  action  which  is  exercised  upon  both  A  and  B  has 
now  to  be  explained,  or  we  are  forced,  in  following  Spinoza's  doctrine^  to 
relinquish  A  aiid  B  as  independent  things  altogether. 

*  Bacon  himtdf  lIliMtntcd  ^  thonght  by  the  essmpk  Uwt  the  Mm  fdteiM  was  and 
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There  is  no  way  open  to  us  but  to  find  this  relation  in  the  permanent 
nature  of  both  sul)stances.  We  found  ourselves  obliged  to  think  ol  the 
one-sided  action  of  a  thing  as  the  manifestation  of  a  force  which  is  always 
present,  in  order  to  reconcile  it  with  the  unity  of  a  substance  persisting  in 
time  ;  and  the  same  concept  presents  itself  here,  although  it  needs  modifi- 
cation in  a  direaion  indicated  by  the  considerations  referred  to  above. 
Force  can  no  longer  be  conceived  as  a  quality,  as  if  a  thing  by  itself 
posaeased  the  power  of  intrading  itself  into  the  sphere  of  other  thingB,  dis- 
turbing and  cboaglng  them ;  it  becomes  of  necessity  a  relational  concept^ 
eiqyressing  that  the  nature  of  a  things  the  inner  ground  of  its  acdvitiest  can- 
not  even  be  thought  of  if  we  regard  it  as  absolutely  isolated,  that  there  is 
contained  in  it  a  relatiott  to  otheis  such  as  under  certain  conditions  gives 
rise  to  common  action. 

1 8.  In  proportion  as  the  logical  elaboration  of  the  concept  of  substance 
constrains  us  to  think  of  substance  as  something  invariable,  because  m  this 
way  we  most  easily  ol)tnin  a  fixed  and  absolutely  definite  concept,  must 
the  force  which  belongs  to  it,  z.<?.,  its  essential  relation  to  other  substances 
as  the  ground  of  changes,  be  also  thought  of  as  something  invariable.  But 
the  ground  of  dianges  cannot  be  found  in  that  which  remains  the  same, 
but  only  in  something  which  varies^  and  it  is  only  the  relations  of  thing% 
above  aU  their  spatial  relations^  which  are  variable ;  in  these  relations^ 
therefore,  we  must  find  the  ground  for  the  varymg  manner  in  which  Ibices 
become  eflfeient  They  contain  the  conditions  under  which  constant 
forces  can  become  active^  that  upon  which  it  depends  whether  and  what 
changes  follow  from  the  essential  relatton  of  things  contained  in  the  ooo> 
cept  of  force.  In  this  way  we  distinguish  between  the  ground  of  change 
which  is  contained  in  force,  and  is  uii;ifTccted  by  differences  of  time,  and 
the  changing  relations  which  are  the  conditions  under  which  appear  the 
changing  consequences  of  this  ground.  The  word  "condition"  is  here 
used  in  us  ordinary  sense,  not  as  the  ground  itself,  but  as  something  which 
makes  its  activity  possible  and  the  absence  of  which  would  annul  this 
activity. 

This  explains  why,  as  we  make  our  concept  of  efficient  action  more 
precise^  we  can  no  loQger  regard  things  as,  in  the  first  instance,  the  ground 
of  changing  occonences,  but  speak  instead  of  their  relations,  and  substitute 
for  the  concept  of  cause  as  the  ground  of  a  given  event  a  stm-total  of 
conditions  upon  which  a  result  depends.  It  is  when  the  name  causey 
contrary  to  its  origittal  meanings  is  transferred  to  these  changing  rdadons 
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upon  which  dependt  the  actioii  of  the  IbiQet  that  the  pioposttJoo  arises 
that  tUa  caase— the  auoMoial  of  conditiooa— /maAif  the  appeanince 
of  the  change.  Bat  this  is  not  the  effect  of  the  cause  when  conceived  in 
this  way  in  tlie  same  sense  as  it  was  the  elfect  of  the  acting  fofce.  When 

the  thread  by  which  a  heavy  body  is  suspended  is  cut,  we  may  indeed  call 
this  cutting  the  cause  of  the  fall,  and  the  cutting  does  precede  the  fall  in 
time.  But  no  one  thinks  that  the  cutting  ilirows  the  body  on  the  ground  ; 
as  lausn  omisionalis  it  merely  brings  about  ilie  condition  under  which  the 
attraction  of  the  earth  can  take  effect,  and  it  is  this  which  is  the  cmtsa 
ifficiens  of  the  movement.  Thus  the  proposition  that  the  cause  precedes 
the  effect  presupposes  quite  another  meaning  for  the  word  cause  "  than 
we  find  in  the  piopositioa,  that  caoaeand  efliBCt  (more  eiactly  the  action  of 
the  cause  and  the  piodnctioo  of  the  eflbct)  ate  simultaneous. 

19.  To  iUustmte  the  course  of  this  altemtion  in  the  concept  h^  a 
concrete  example^  we  may  take  the  most  simple  mstance  of  an  impulse^ 
m  winch  the  action  of  A^  the  body  striktngi  upon  the  body  struck, 
seems  to  be  immediately  clear.  As  we  first  apprehend  it,  we  find  the 
ground  of  the  whole  phenomenon  in  A,  the  body  striking ;  it  is  it  which 
drives  the  other  body  ami  the  whole  movement  manifested  by  tlic  latter 
until  it  comes  to  rest  is  the  clTccc  produced  by  the  force  of  the  sirikiug 
body.  More  accTirnte  analysis  then  teaches  us  that  the  body  A  cannot 
take  effect  until  it  has  struck  and  a  change  appeared  in  B,  and  that  it 
ceases  to  take  effect  so  soon  as  B  withdraws ;  the  efficient  action  is  limited 
to  the  moment  of  the  blow  which  imparts  a  movement  to  ^}  to  be 
carried  on  by  ^  in  accordance  with  its  own  nadne;  But  even  in  the 
moment  of  the  communication  of  the  movement  both  are  active ;  the 
ground  of  the  result  fies  in  the  fi»t  that  it  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  nature 
of  ^  to  move  when  it  is  stmdc  as  it  is  part  of  the  nalare  of  ^  to  occasion 
this  movement ;  thus,  the  ground  is  really  that  xdation  between  A  and  B 
from  which  this  form  of  event  arises  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  both. 
We  think  of  this  relation  as  some  sort  of  rcpuLive  force,  which  is  an 
essential  possession  of  both  bodies,  and  present  in  B  as  well  as  in  A.  But 
the  repulsive  f(  r(  c  which  is  a  permanent  determination  of  boUi  bodies 
becomes  active  only  when  they  approach  each  other  j  it  always  belongs  to 
thera,  but  produces  cbaDge  mily  when  certain  conditions  are  fulfilled. 
These  conditions— the  appnnimacionof  the  two  bodies  at  a  given  velocityj 
the  absence  of  obstacles  to  the  movement  of  B,  etc— *re  spoken  of  as 
introducing  the  change ;  and  what  we  now  call  the  canie  of  the  movement 
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is  neither  the  body  A  nor  the  mutual  repulsion  which  always  belongs  to 
them,  bot  that  contact  of  the  body  moving  at  a  given  velocity,  with  the 
body  B  which  gives  rise  to  the  oondttioiis'  under  which  alone  their  repul- 
sive force  can  take  eflect  Here  the  movement  of  the  body  B  does  not 

appear  until  after  the  point  of  time  at  which  A  arrives  at  B. 

20.  From  ilie  alterations  which  the  concept  of  force  has  Iiad  to  under- 
go, it  follows  of  necessity  that  its  significance  extends  beyond  its  origin. 
This  we  found  in  the  need  of  unifying  the  perceived  and  continuously  con- 
nected changes  of  different  things,  the  results  to  which  this  attempt  leads 
necessarily  involving  also  their  state  of  rest  with  respect  to  each  other,  U 
it  depends  upon  the  conditions  whether  forces  become  active  in  change, 
it  also  depends  upon  the  conditions  whether  they  remain  inactive ;  thus 
rest  itself  now  appears  as  emanating  from  the  same  forces  to  which  change 
is  due ;  it  is  grounded  in  an  equilibfinm  of  forces^  in  conditions  which 
permit  no  single  force  to  lake  effect  In  this  way  it  first  becomes  possible 
to  apply  the  same  conception  to  the  whole  dtuation  of  the  enstence  of 

things. 

21.  What  we  have  said  will  serve  to  show  how  those  alterations  in  the 
concepts  connected  with  the  idea  of  causality  which  appear  in  the  history 
of  science  may  be  simply  explained  by  the  logical  need  of  distinguishing 
and  making  precise  the  elements  contained  in  the  popular  ideas.  But 
the  final  source  of  the  firm  hold  we  keep  of  the  fundamental  idea  itself 
is  the  same  as  that  from  which  in  the  first  instance  it  sprsng— the  instinct 
which  impels  us  to  refer  cootiotUMtsly  connected  Being  and  Happening 
in  a  constantly  increasing  extent  to  one  fixed  comprehensible  ground. 

22.  From  the  same  sooroe  spring  also  other  dements  which  we  have 
hitherto  overlooked,  but  which  most  be  connected  with  the  thong^t  of 
efficient  action  when  we  take  it  as  a  concept  and  devdop  the  nucleus 
contained  in  it  into  all  its  consequences. 

The  most  iminuiaiu  point  lb  ihal  lo  which  the  ciripirical  doctrine  has 
attached  exciusivc  importance,  regularity  in  the  action  of  causes.  We 
have  already  dismissed  the  view  that  it  is  this  regularity  perceived  in  the 
succession  of  two  events  a  and  b  which  first  gives  rise  to  the  thought 
of  efficient  action  \  we  must,  on  the  other  band,  willingly  allow  that  to  a 
lajge  extent  our  most  ordinary  experience  manifests  this  regularity  in  the 
sense  that  when  the  same  things  come  together  or  are  brought  together 
in  the  same  way,  then  the  same  eflect  wiU  be  repeated.  That  drink 
regularly  quenches  thirsty  that  fiie  warms,  that  a  blow  hurt%  that  a  stone 
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flies  oil  when  thrown,  this  is  easily  taught  by  ex{>enence,  and  the  ex- 
pectation grounded  upon  such  observations  guides  ail  our  acUoo  and 
treatnnent  of  external  things.  But  none  the  less  false  and  impoesibie 
is  the  empirical  doctrine  that  siaiple  observation  oC  tbe  couise  of  nature 
sbows  us  unifomiity  in  the  sequence  of  antecedents  and  conseqaents.  In 
such  a  way  that  we  obtain  by  an  ea^  and  obvious  geoeraliation  from 
experiencei  not  merely  the  ptopoeition  that  under  like  circumsfeances  like 
will  occur,  that  the  same  antecedents  are  fblknred  by  the  same  conse- 
quences, but  also  the  further  and  much  more  iap>reacfaing  proposition 
that  everything  which  happens  is  preceded  by  antecedents  from  which 
it  must  inevitably  follow.  If  we  couiJ  appeal  only  to  the  results  of  our 
ordinary  experience,  then  the  impossibility  of  calculating  wiua  wili  happen, 
the  freaks  of  chance,  the  occurrence  of  events  for  which  we  find  no 
familiar  ground  of  explanation  as  a  regular  antecedent,  will  be  observed 
at  least  as  frequently ;  throughout  large  spheres  of  observation  changes 
succeed  each  other  in  tbe  most  varied  diversity  and  otir  expectations 
continue  to  be  bitterly  deceived.  If  we  had  needed  merely  to  open 
our  eyes  in  order  to  see  "unifocraity  in  the  oouise  of  Nature"  everywhere 
befoie  us,  belief  In  the  thoroughgoing  comtancy  of  the  way  In  which 
causes  act  would  not  have  been  so  slow  to  arise  nor  have  been  still 
only  a  scientific  and  not  a  popular  belief;  nor  would  the  tendency  to 
make  capricious  powers,  demons  and  gods,  responsible  for  what  happens 
in  the  universe  have  been  so  deeply  rooted.  No  doubt  instances  of  the 
invariability  of  the  effects  of  certain  causes  are  frecpient  enough,  even  in 
an  untutored  experience,  to  bring  us  close  to  the  thought  that  like  things 
always  act  in  the  same  way  upon  like  things ;  but  that  tliought  becomes 
prominent  not  through  its  generality  in  experience,  but  through  the  value 
which  regularity  of  cfiea  has  for  our  practical  necd%  and  for  our  effort 
after  knowledge.  / 

If  we  dlsiqard  as  remote  from  our  present  subject  those  views  which 
refer  to  the  possibility  of  general  Judgments  concerning  a  plurality  of 
simihur  thtn^i,  then  the  value  belonging  to  the  regularity  of  the  effects 
produced  by  one  and  the  same  thmg  upon  the  same  other  things  depends, 
in  the  first  place,  upon  the  valne  attaching  to  the  thought  of  invariable 
substances  (see  the  previous  §).  In  this  alone  the  thought  of  the  thing 
actually  reaches  its  lo^  c  illy  perfect  conclusion,  and  since  the  concept 
of  substance,  when  we  grant  it  as  capable  of  taking  effect,  inv  ,)lves  the 
concept  of  force,  there  results  from  the  invariability  of  substances  tbe 
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invariability  of  forces  ^  but  it  follows  from  the  invariability  of  forces  that 
given  die  same  relations  the  same  actions  and  effects,  i.e.,  the  same 
connected  changes,  must  present  themselves.  Thus  the  definition  of 
the  invariability  of  substances  and  their  forces  reduces  itself  to  the 
establishment  of  a  law,  according  to  which  given  actions  depend  upon 
given  lelationa.  Thus  law  is  the  expre^ion  of  force,  the  fonnula  in  which 
we  state  the  one  penaanent  ground  of  mantibld  changes 

In  sttdi  laws  the  assnmption  of  neoessi^  as  the  ultimate  ground  of  that 
invariability  and  regularity  is  expressed  in  the  only  comprehensible  way. 
When  we  regard  some  particnlar  event  as  an  instance  of  efficient  action 
the  relation  of  necessity  whicb  obtains  between  tfie  ground  and  its  con^ 
sequciif  e  first  appears  in  the  form  of  the  constraint  which  the  object 
of  the  action  undergoes  ;  it  is  not  a  luatter  of  choice  whether  it  will 
undergo  the  action  and  change  itself,  it  is  subjected  to  a  power  external 
to  itself  which  does  violence  to  it.  But  as  we  proceed  m  our  logical 
development  of  the  concept  the  meaning  of  necessity  also  gains  in  depth ; 
when  we  look  for  the  ground  of  their  behaviour  in  the  nature  of  the 
things  acting  and  acted  upon,  the  idea  of  external  constraint  vanishes, 
and  necessity  appears  as  such  that  both  parts  by  virtue  of  their  luiture 
are  equallj  subjected  to  it  as  to  the  inner  coherency  of  their  essential 
determinations.  We  think  of  the  essence  of  a  thing  as  invariable  and 
strictly  ooe^  and  necessity  manifests  itself  in  the  mvariability  with  which  like 
effects  appear  under  like  conditions.  It  is  here  that  we  find  a  justification 
for  extending  the  concept  of  cause  even  to  changing  relations  of  which 
it  cannot  be  said  that  they  act,  but  only  that  changes  follow  regularly 
upon  them.  The  external  relation  at  first  j)0sited  between  the  things 
actmg  and  acted  upon  passes  into  one  which  corresponds  to  the  logical 
relation  between  the  general  law  and  its  particular  applicatiooa^  and  the 
necessity  of  the  logical  ground  finds  a  perfect  counterpart  in  the  necessity 
with  which  a  given  mode  of  action  follows  from  the  nature  of  things  as 
Irom  a  real  ground 

25.  The  last  point  needed  to  complete  our  logical  elaboration  of  tbe 
concept  of  causality  refers  to  the  quantitative  detenmnation  of  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect  It  foUows  from  the  concept  of  efficient 
action  itself  that  the  magnitude  of  the  change  edSected  is  the  measure  for 
the  action  of  the  cause,  for  it  is  just  this  production'  of  change  which 
constitutes  the  action.  The  heating  of  a  body  20°  indicates  ^^rc^uer 
efficiency  in  the  cause  of  the  heat  than  the  heating  of  the  same  body 
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xo^,  the  moving  of  a  double  load  with  the  same  velocity  indicates  a 
doubled  efficiency  of  the  moving  cause*  At  first  it  is  the  effect  actually 
fttodiiced  by  which  we  measure  the  actual  efficiency  of  the  cause ;  after- 
wards, assuming  regularity  in  the  causal  lelatioa  and  invariability  in  the 
things  actings  we  refer  action  to  the  capacity  which  things  have  of  action 
and  expect  the  same  result  from  the  same  conditions,  and  then  we  frame 
a  tmiversally  valid  proposition  in  which  the  measure  of  the  capacity 
for  action  under  given  conditions  is  dcLcnaiiicd  by  ilie  magnitude  of  the 
possible  I'uture  result.  A  mass  moving  with  a  given  velocity  possesses 
the  power  of  imparting  a  given  velocity  to  another  mass  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact ;  a  compressed  spring  wiien  released  the  power  of 
lifting  a  given  weight  a  certain  height  This  measure  of  capacity  for 
work  which  is  given  in  a  particular  state  is  called  energy,  to  distinguish 
it  from  constant  force.  Though  we  speak  in  the  first  case  of  kinetic,  in 
the  second  of  potential,  energy,  we  must  remember  that  in  both  cases 
alike  we  have  inchided  a  hypothetical  element  In  our  concept;  even  the 
moving  body  only  works  if  It  comes  into  contact  with  another,  just  as 
the  spri;:L,  only  wofks  If  it  is  released,  and  so  lar  the  antithesb  between 
kinetic  and  potential  energy  is  not  entuely  correct.  The  real  opposite  to 
potential  energy  would  be  actual  energy,  and  this  is  to  be  found  only 
in  actual  work  done;  kir.ctic  enerey  therefore  is  not  actual  energy,  but 
is  the  capacity  for  work  of  a  movmg  body  as  distinct  from  that  of  a 
body  at  rest.  Only  if  we  should  think  of  liie  movement  of  a  body  itself 
as  a  continuous  exercise  of  its  energy  would  this  be  actual  ^  but  to  think 
of  it  in  this  way  is  contrary  to  the  pnnciple  of  inertia. 

A  universal  measure  for  the  capacity  for  work  presupposes  that  the 
actual  or  possible  amount  of  the  e£Eect  can  be  reduced  to  a  uniform  unit 
of  measurement  The  disputes  between  the  schools  of  Descartes  and 
Leibnitz  as  to  the  true  measure  of  kinetic  forces  prove  that  it  was  no 
easy  matter  to  measure  the  effect,  whkh  consists  in  movement,  in  snch 
a  way  as  to  enable  its  relations  with  the  capacity  for  work  of  the  cause 
to  be  harmoniously  determined.  After  this  had  been  successfully  done, 
the  next  undertaking  was  to  reduce  to  the  same  measure  eflfecls  of  quite 
another  sort,  such  as  the  beating  of  a  body,  to  find  the  equivalents  of 
different  kinds  of  effects. 

The  proposition  that  the  magnitude  of  the  effect  is  the  measure  of  the 
action  of  the  cause  seems  to  find  another  expression  in  the  proposition 
upon  which  J.  IL  lAayer  bases  his  treatment  of  the  question :  Causa 

X. — IL  I 
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aquat  effcctum^  By  cama  here  is  certainly  not  meant  the  thing  endowed 
with  force ;  since  the  effect  consists  in  a  changCi  movement,  heat,  etc  ,  it 
cannot  be  equated  to  a  thing ;  it  if  a  measure  not  of  the  things  but  of  the 
acttoo  of  the  thing.  But  Mayer%  proportion  hie  still  another  mecning 
which  we  cannot  leach  nntil  after  liiither  coneideiatian,  and  this  meaomg 
rests  ttpon  the  assonption  that  in  the  sphere  within  which  the  pn^Mmdon 
holds  good  we  have  to  deal  only  with  eatemal  causes  and  with  invariable 
subjects  and  objects  of  acdon. 

The  action  of  a  thing  is,  as  such,  not  an  object  of  perception  nor  of 
direct  measurement ;  we  know  it  only  by  inference  from  perceptible  change. 
But,  if  we  confine  ourself  to  the  mechamcal  asi^ect,  a  body  possesses 
capacity  for  work  only  in  so  far  as  it  has  a  definite  velocity,  and  as  the 
capacity  depends  upon  the  amount  of  this  velocity,  it  can  be  measured  by 
the  velocity  ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  body  loses  its  velocity  in  imparting  it  to 
another  body  of  eqoal  mass,  we  are  able  to  lay  down  the  further  proposition 
that  the  capacity  for  woik  is  eahaqsted  in  the  production  of  the  effect^ 
tfU  9gmi»  imsnmUm^*  In  the  same  way  the  distance  of  a  body  from  some 
centre  of  attnction  by  virtue  of  which  it  attains  a  ootam  Tdocity  admtis 
of  direct  measurement;  here  again  it  is  the  measne  of  the  capacity  for 
woih,  and  here  again  it  is  exhansted.by  die  actnal  fidi,  which  in  its  tnm 
can  produce  a  ftntfaer  eflect  of  equal  magnitude,  e.g,t  the  lifting  of  an  equal 
weight  to  the  same  height  On  the  other  hand,  it  follows  from  the  assump- 
tion oi  merely  external  causes  th:it  ilic  capacity  for  work  of  a  body  cannot 
be  exhausted  except  by  the  production  of  an  effect ;  but  the  effect  itself 
represents  a  further  capacity  for  work,  so  when  a  change  is  coinmunicated 
from  one  body  to  another  the  amount  of  energy  remains  mtact.  When 
a  state  which  we  know  to  be  capable  of  woHl,  such  as  the  movement  of  a 
body,  vanishes^  it  must  hate  produced  an  equivalent  effect ;  it  cannot  at 
one  ttme^  say  in  contact  with  an  elastic  body,  elicit  an  equivalent  motion 
by  the  loss  of  its  own,  and  at  another  thne^  in  contact  with  an  nnelastic 
body,  have  no  effsct  atall.  Its  encigy  must  be  preserved  in  some  fonn  or 
another,  and  it  is  so  preserved  by  being  chan^  into  heat,  which  in  its 
turn  may  again  be  transformed  mto  motion.  It  is  of  the  capacity  for  work 
which  is  conditioned  by  given  states  of  substances— *rootion,  spadal  dis- 
connection, heat,  chemical  dissociation — tliai  the  proposition  holds  good 
"  ex  nihilo  nihil  Jit^  nihil  Jit  ad  nihilum'* 

From  what  Mayer  says  in  his  first  treatise  (1842),  we  cannot  doubt  that 
he  thought  his  results  were  obtaiaed  from  truths  of  ayiomario  validity. 
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and  that  in  the  mcrhaniail  equivalent  of  heat  he  merely  proved  empirically 
what  followed  of  neoeaity  fion  his  prindples.  The  ftaittng  point  if  the 
indestructibility  of  eneigy ;  but  then  it  hai  to  be  shown  empiiiGally  what 
states  or  changes  are  to  be  regarded  as  tatsffft  and  what  are  the  qoantitap 
ttve  lektioiis  whicb  obtain  between  them. 

We  Shan  have  to  discuss  later  on  (§§  and  loo)  to  what  extent  the 
validity  of  the  principle  of  the  indestructibility  of  enei^  can  be  niatn< 
tained,  and  what  cutibciiucnces  it  has  for  the  mcihods  of  discovery  of 
causal  laws.  Here  we  have  only  to  point  out  that  the  principle  of 
conservation  of  energy,  which  gives  us  a  general  principle  by  which  to 
determine  the  causal  relation  between  the  successive  states  of  dififerent 
substances,  does  not  contradict,  but  presupposes  the  conc^  of  force  as 
the  permanent  relation  of  substances.  Only  on  this  asstmiplioa  can 
spatial  disconnection  or  chemkal  separation  be  legaided  as  potential 
cneijy.  Gravity  is  not  exhausted  by  taking  effect ;  it  is  only  the  capacity  ' 
of  a  heavy  body  to  attain  a  coiMtantly  increasing  velocity  which  diminisbes 
with  approximation  to  the  earth,  and  vausbes  when  it  fidls  upon  it ;  what 
vanishes  is  not  gravity,  but  the  space  for  foiling^  the  condition  under 
which  gravity  takes  effect 

24.  Our  investigation  of  the  idea  of  efficient  action  has  shown  us  its 
close  connection  with  the  idea  of  the  thing,  and  the  snml  irity  of  the 
motives  by  which  the  two  ideas  are  to  be  explained.  In  the  one  our  aim 
is  to  combine  in  a  unity  elements  which  are  presented  as  together  in  space, 
which  appear  in  one  and  the  same  place,  and  which  persist  continuously 
in  time  or  change  without  a  break,  thus  thinking  of  the  different  elements 
connected  in  this  way  as  prooeediog  from  one  ground.  In  the  other  we 
have  to  combine  in  like  manner  the  spatially  and  temporally  connected 
changes  of  different  things,  and  to  explain  them  by  one  ground  of  imity.  • 
The  universality  with  which,  as  a  matter  of  foct,  this  takes  pboe^  with 
which  ideas  of  things  are  formed,  and  their  simaltaneovis  changes  exphuned 
as  the  action  of  one  upon  the  other,  indicate  a  necessity  grounded  m 
thought  itself;  and  this  necessity  is  ultimately  based  upon  the  fact  that 
only  in  this  form  can  we  grasp  the  thought  that  what  we  perceive  is,  by 
iinding  in  the  given  itself  a  ground  which  currebpunds  to  the  comprehend 
sion  by  self-consciousoess  of  the  maoifbid  which  is  continously  extended 
in  space  and  time. 

95.  So  far  the  principle  that  everything  which  is,  is  a  thing  with 
attributes  and  activities,"  is  priraaiily  on^  the  expression  of  the  internal 
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necessiqr  by  which  we  form  the  idea  of  things,  and  so  far  it  is  a  priori ; 
and  the  particular  form  which  wc  give  to  this  idea  in  dealing  with  the 
external  world  finda  utterance  in  the  principle  that  '*two  different  . 
thuigv  cannot  oocitpj  the  same  poaidon  In  space:"  But  how  in  partkular 
cases  the  reference  of  percepdous  to  things  is  to  be  carried  out  cannot  be 
deduced  from  this  general  statement  and  we  are  therefore  called  upon  to 
consider  with  respect  to  the  particalar  nature  of  what  is  given  whether 
and  in  what  manner  it  necessitates  one  (lefinite  kind  of  reference.    This  is 
what  we  saw  to  be  tiie  methodological  question  as  to  tlie  rules  according  lo 
which  the  concept  of  the  thing  must  be  formed,  if  it  is  to  be  formed  in  a  per- 
fectly logical  and  unambiguous  manner.    W  e  found  that  we  should  obtain 
perfectly  definite  concepts,  such  as  would  best  meet  the  needs  of  thought, 
if  we  could  refer  everything  to  absolutely  simple  and  invariable  substances  ; 
bat  whether  we  can  succeed  in  doing  this  is  another  question,  and  the 
necessity  of  such  predicates  cannot  be  infened  from  the  concept  of  sub- 
stance;   Indeed,  our  needs  might  be  satisfied  also,  though  in  a  less 
comprehensible  mannei;  by  things  or  unides  possessing  (like  the  monads  of 
Leibnitz)  the  ground  of  their  changes  within  themselves  as  an  inner  law  of 
development ;  and  only  the  nature  of  what  is  given  can  determine  which 
of  the  two  assumptions  best  serves  our  ]niri)ose,  or  whether  perhaps  some 
of  the  phenouicna  admit  of  tiic  lurnier  expLination,  while  others  aduui  of 
the  latter  only.      We  shall,  however,  be  mciiiuJologically  justified  in 
endeavouring  to  make  use  of  the  most  perfect  form  of  explanation  every- 
where. 

26.  Still  less  is  it  possible  to  derive  from  the  motives  which  lead  us  to 
the  idea  of  efficient  action  any  one  sure  guide  for  our  methods,  which  will 
admit  of  only  one  possibility.  Here  is  the  place  to  discuss  the  meaning 
.and  truth  of  the  so*called  causal  principle. 

The  sphere  within  which  this  principle  is  to  hold  good  b  certainly  the 
cadstent^  and  it  presupposes^  therefore,  that  something  should  be  thought 
as  existing;  It  is  in  this  way  that  its  sphere  is  disdnguished  from  that 
of  the  logical  ground,  which  refers  only  to  thought,  no  matter  whether  this 
thought  is  of  what  exists  or  not.  Moreover,  as  we  sec  it  in  the  first  place 
and  immediately,  thought  is  something  original  and  ultimate  ;  of  an 
existent  we  can  only  speak  ni  so  far  as  we  think  it,  and  even  if  we  regard 
our  own  thought  as  existent,  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  activity  in  time  of  an 
existing  £go^  yet  we  do  so  only  by  means  of  a  thought  of  which  this 
existiog  thoiight  is  the  object     Thus  we  have  to  do  here  with  a 
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principle  whidi  does  not  apply  to  thought  as  such,  hot  to  that  which  is 
thought  of  as  existing. 

We  need  not  disaus  the  questton  how  the  thought  that  something  is 
arises ; '  we  may  confine  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  it  b  always  present 

and  also  that  what  is  perceived  in  space  and  time  is  always  said  to  be 

It  is  to  this  that  the  causal  principle,  however  understood,  refers. 

As  the  jirinciple  is  most  generally  understood,  and  as  it  is  stated  by 
T.eibnit/.,  it  tells  us  that  for  everything  which  is,  there  is  a  ground  which 
determines  why  it  is,  rather  than  is  not,  and  why  it  exists  in  one  way  rather 
than  in  another;  -  and  by  "ground  "  {j^aiio  suffidmt)  Leibnitz  means  nothing 
else  than  that  which  enables  us  to  see  that  the  existent  is  necessarily,  and 
such  as  it  is, 

JLeibniu  assumes  here  that  the  existent  consists  of  substances  and  their 
changes.  What  he  looks  for  is  something  whidi  will  enable  us  to  under- 
stand that  substances  are  such  as  they  are,  and  that  events  occur. 

But  this  t€^s  us  as  yet  nothing  as  to  the  direction  In  which  the  ground 
is  to  be  sought,  nor  as  to  the  nature  of  the  necessary  connection. 

It  appears  from  what  we  have  said  that  the  effort  to  understand  the 
perceived  as  necessary,  to  lind  a  jj,iuund  from  which  the  given  follows  of 
necessity,  is  always  at  work,  and  manifests  itself  even  in  the  formation 
of  the  idea  of  a  thing.  It  is  true  thai  we  did  not  begin  with  the  universal 
form  of  the  principle,  but  with  the  procedure  which  starts  from  particular 
objects  \  bat  the  motive  of  this  procedure  is  none  other  than  to  find  satis* 
fiction  by  understanding  the  necessity  of  the  given. 

When  we  become  conscious  of  this  impulse,  which  acts  at  first  instanc- 
'tively  and  in  particular  cases^  and  when  the  satisfiiction  which  follows  it 
is  taken  as  a  universal  aim,  then  we  can  derive  from  it  the  generality  of 
the  principle  that  we  ought  to  understand  everything  as  necesnry  by 
^hiding  its  ground ;  and  as  we  cannot  rationally  seek  a  ground  unless  one 
is  there,  the  assumption  follows  that  everything  has  its  ground,  from  which 
it  proceeds  of  necessity.  % 

What  do  we  include  in  "  everything  "  ?    Our  analysis  of  the  concept  of 

'  CC  1/9  IS,  7i  p.  73  iq.   Schopenbaaer^  attempt  to  show  that  the  esmunptioB  of 

external  objects  Brit  aiiBCs  firom  the  principle  of  causality  (an  attempt  of  which  we  have 
alrently  spoken  from  another  point  of  view,  I,  §  48,  4,  p.  yio  sq.)  move^in  a  circle  in 
far  as  it  starts  from  the  assumption  that  our  sensations  are  subjective  \  this  already  in- 
volvet  the  antilhetis  between  an  exutiog  object  and  the  subject,  and  all  that  can  be  done 
is  to  determine  how  nch  an  object  is  oonititnted,  not  to  infer  Its  existence. 
*  a.  t,  1 33,  p.  1891 
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necessity  in  the  piccedbg  Tolame^  has  shoim  us  that  the  demand  to 
undeiitand  everything"  as  neoessaiy  involves  an  insolttble  problem. 
Evefjr  gfmod  which  enables  us  to  undentand  something  existing  as  neces* 
saiy  faftahs  up  into  an  existent  which  is  assumed,  and  the  lehtion  of 
connection  with  its  consequence  which  makes  this  consequence  neces- 
sary ;  somewhere  or  other  we  must  come  to  an  end  with  a  simply  existent. 
Thus  the  "everything"  needs  restriction,  and  this  we  shall  find  by  pur- 
suing the  way  upon  which  we  have  entered.  Permanent  and  variable 
perceptions  are  referred  to  things.  These  things  themselves  stand  in 
spatial  and  temporal  order ;  thus  a  ground  of  imi^  may  be  sought  for 
their  plurality*  and  for  their  Bpatial  and  temporal  co-existence,  and  in 
this  way  we  arrive  at  the  one  substance  of  which  ail  particular  things  are 
parti  or  aocidenta  This  one  substance  is  absolute ;  in  it  is  grounded 
everything  having  particttlar  existence,  things  as  well  as  their  changes ; 
it  stands  to  the  whole  perceptible  universe  in  the  same  relatioa  as  for 
our  ordinary  apprehension  the  particular  thing  to  its  parts,  attributes,  and 
activities. 

'1  lie  alicinalivo  is  to  luaimaiu  these  substances  in  all  iheir  plurality  and 
particularity;  then  their  co-existence  demands  still  more  imperatively  a 
ground  which  is  sought  in  the  World  Creator  of  JLeibmtz,  or  some  kindred 
idea.    But  this  ground  simply  is. 

If  we  are  to  regard  both  views  as  issuing  from  the  satne  causal  prin> 
ciple»  it  is  evident  that  the  term  "causa"  merely  presupposes  being 
grounded  in  quite  a  general  noMnncr ;  it  docs  not  determine  the  manner  of 
being  grounded.  Something  may  be  grounded  in  the  same  way  in  which 
the  connected  existence  of  a  tiring  is  grounded  by  the  unity  of  the  thing, 
but  it  may  also  be  grounded  by  a  relation  to  an  effective  cause,  which  pro- 
duces something  external  to  itselC 

The  same  dittinctton  holds  good  even  when  we  narrow  the  sphere  of 
application,  and  accept  substances  as  the  simply  existing,  asking  only  as 
to  the  ground  of  that  which  they  are.  Here,  ai^ain,  we  may  find  a  ground 
in  two  ways;  we  may  refer  ever}'thing  fi//irr  to  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stances, which  develop  a  series  of  states,  either  permanent  or  varying,  or 
to  their  relations,  by  virtue  of  which  states  or  changes  which  appear  to- 
gether are  necessary. 

The  proposition  that  evety  change  has  a  cause  cannot,  therefore^  mean 

'Cr.  1,1 33, p.  I96sq. 
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that  eveiy  change  of  a  thing  must  have  an  external  causey  must  depend 
ttpOD  the  actkm  of  another  thing.  Nothing  but  actual  experiment  can 
show  whether  the  one  or  the  odier  kind  of  reference  leads  to  a  consis- 
tent vieir.  Indeed,  our  analyvs  of  tlie  concept  of  efficient  action  has 
shown  us  that  a  ground  whichts  merely  external  to  a  thing  leads  to  oon- 
tradidioBSL  Thus  In  the  course  of  these  considermttons  the  meaning  of 
the  words  cause  and  effect  and  their  synonyms  has  been  extended  still 
further.  A  cause  means  primarily  a  thing,  in  so  far  as  it  acts  upon 
uiioLhcr,  and  what  we  regard  as  effect  is  a  change  which  is  produced  in 
a  thing  from  without  by  the  action  of  another.  Thus  our  remarks  in 
this  paragraph  apply  first  (1-23)  to  the  concept  of  the  causa  transiens. 

But  in  the  conceptual  determination  of  this  thought  we  found  on  the 
one  hand  that  the  ground  of  the  effect  cannot  be  entirely  outside  the  ob* 
ject  of  the  action,  on  the  other  hand  that  we  wete  kd  to  think  of  a 
thing  aa  producing  change  bjr  itself,  in  virtue  of  its  nature;  and  thus  the 
terms  were  extended  to  apply  to  a  thing  aa  itself  the  ground  of  its  own 
determinations,  and  this  in  a  two-lstd  senses  In  die  first  place^  the  thing 
is  the  cause  of  its  own  activities  in  so  far  as  they  follow  from  its  nature 
alone ;  thus  Spinoza's  substance  isdie  cause  of  all  its  modes^  but  it  is  the 
eausa  immanens,  and  even  mitsa  libera^  in  so  far  as  it  cannot  be  deter- 
mined to  action  by  anythiiiL^  e.xtcnial  ;  in  the  second  place,  however,  a 
given  state  or  action  of  the  suusUnce  appears  as  the  ground  of  following 
states  or  activities,  which  proceed  from  it  of  necessity,  and  of  which  it 
is  therefore  called  the  cause.  To  take  Spinoza's  example,  the  under- 
standing is  the  immanent  cause  of  the  thoughts  which  it  creates ;  but  in 
another  sense  a  thought  may  abo  he  called  the  cause  of  another 
thooght  which  necessarily  follows  from  it  If  in  this  latter  sense  we  call 
one  given  state  of  a  substance  deseloping  its  activities  from  itself  the 
cause  of  the  following  state^  we  can  still  find  the  necessity  of  the  con- 
nection only  in  tJie  nature  of  the  substance  manilesting  itself  in  this  reguUur 
succession  of  its  activities  upon  one  another. 

37.  Neither  the  proposition  that  everything  has  its  external  cause  (in 
the  sense  of  causa  iransiens\  nor  the  proposition  that  everything  (in  the 
sense  q{  iausa  immanens)  must  be  explained  as  the  necessary  development 
of  Us  own  nature,  can  claim  to  have  the  validity  of  a  universal  i)rinciple 
which  is  necessary  for  thought.  Only  the  general  stipulation  that  the 
given  must  be  understood  as  necessary  can  make  good  its  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  absolutely  universal  from  the  nature  of  thought,  and  this  is 
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so  only  in  the  form  of  a  postulate^  of  which  the  meaning  finally  pcoves  to 
be  that  the  plurality  of  peieeptions  most  be  combined  accoidnag  to  prin- 
ciples of  nniQr.  Any  more  definite  ideas  of  the  rules  according  to  which 
things  and  their  changes  must  be  referred  to  "  causes  can  only  be  verified 
by  the  material  of  our  perceptions  themselves.  The  conception  of 
efficient  action  arises  naturally  as  one  ibnn  of  this  referencet  on  the 
ground  of  the  already  presupposed  conception  of  things  j  logical  elabora- 
tion may  make  it  precise  and  clear,  but  how  it  is  to  be  applied  so  tli  it  we 
may  be  certain  of  the  necessity  of  what  we  are  doing  is  a  question  wiiich 
cannot  be  answered  beforehand  and  from  general  principles.  Its  place  is 
not  in  the  investigation  of  conceptual  elements,  but  in  the  investigation  of 
the  universal  judgments  through  which  we  endeavour  to  know  the  per- 
ceived as  it  is  actually  constituted. 

28.  It  is  never  possible — though  the  attempt  has  often  been  made  since 
Wolff's  time — ^to  reduce  the  relations  of  ground  and  consequence,  whether 
in  the  sphere  of  logic  or  of  reality,  to  that  of  identity,  if  we  are  to  under- 
stand this  term  in  all  the  strictness  of  its  meaning.  In  this  strict  meaning 
upon  which  is  based  the  formula  ^  is  ^,  it  signifies  that  what  is,  or  is 
thought,  is  absolutely  the  same ;  but  a  ground  aims  at  combining  that 
which  is  different  and  distinguishable,  whether  in  the  form  of  the  things 
which  is  the  unifying  ground  partly  of  states  which  are  only  temporally 
distinguishable,  having  the  same  content,  partly  of  attributes  which  exist 
together  in  time  but  differ  in  content,  and  partly  of  variable  states  which 
differ  both  in  content  and  in  time ;  Or  in  the  form  oiMusality  by  virtue  of 
which  one  determination  follows  as  necessary  from  another.  The  propo- 
sition of  J.  R.  Mayer,  "ram  mqu^  ejffkium^  expresses  no  identity ;  he 
does  not  regard  movement  and  heat  as  identical,  but  only  as  compar. 
able  ;  and  this  only  with  respect  to  their  capacity  for  work.  When  in  the 
sphere  of  logic  the  ground  is  obvious  as  necessarily  producing  the  con- 
sequence, or  when  aflkmatioo  annuls  the  opposite  negation,  we  have  no 
repetition  of  the  same,  but  necessity  combining  different  acts.  When  the 
conclusion  follows  from  the  premises,  the  grouiul  is  the  relation  between 
the  general  and  special  concepts.  And  this  again  is  a  relatioii,  not  of 
identity,  but  of  distinguishable  objects  of  thought ;  this  is  most  obvious 
when,  as  with  number,  the  production  of  the  general  conce[U  is  neces- 
sarily accompanied  by  the  whole  series  of  its  differentiations.  The  general 
concept  of  number  is  not  identical  with  that  of  the  particular  numbers  ; 
each  of  these  is  formed  in  a  particular  manner,  but  according  to  one  law. 
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To  refer  all  necessity  to  the  lelatioD  of  identity,  ti  to  nuuntain  the  Eleatic 
doctrine,  whidi  denies  plnnli^  and  becoming  ^ 


The  analysis  of  fsyckouksical  ooncbfts  into  simple  elements  pre- 
supposes the  conscious  reference  of  internal  events  and  states  to  the  one 
ego,  and  all  it  can  aim  at  doing  is  to  discriminate  those  given  acts  and 
affections  which  cannot  for  our  consdousoess  be  broken  up  into'  further 

distinguishable  elements. 

We  must  careful/,  distinguish  between  the  problems  of  this  conceptual 
analysis  and  those  involved  in  the  explanation  of  inner  events  from  simple 
elements  which  arc  only  assumed.  To  state  the  conditions  under  which 
certain  psychical  phenomena  develop  cannot  help  us  in  determining  their 
content ;  it  is  only  an  expedient  by  which  in  our  analysis  of  concepts  we 
give  reality  to  the  idea  of  inner  states,  and  are  enabled  to  remember 
them. 

In  so  far  as  b  self-consdousness  we  refer  ouiselves  in  different  ways  to 
something  which  is  different  from  ourselves,  there  is  a  ground  for  the 
distinction  between  the  form  and  content  (or  object)  of  our  inner  acti- 
vities. 

An  exact  determination  of  those  psychological  elementary  concepts, 
which  appear  as  simi)le  forms  of  our  action,  is  rendered  dilTicult  by  the 
couji>'ucation  of  this  action  with  the  functions  h\  means  of  which  it  comes 
into  consciousness,  and  by  the  varying  degree  ul  energy  of  these  functions. 
We  shall  fmd  most  help  towards  a  complete  analysis  in  considering  the 
results  of  our  psychical  activities,  since  what  is  distinguishable  in  these' 
indicates  distinguishable  activities. 

The  application  of  mathematics  to  psychology,  and  the  utilisation  of 
mathematical  methods  within  its  sphere^  is  excluded  by  the  peculiar  natur^ 
of  the  subject. 

In  so  fiur  as  particular  psychical  acts  are  regarded  as  arising  out  of  each 
other  according  to  law,  and  as  being  grounded  upon  each  other,  the 

general  causal  conception  is  applied  to  ps,ychical  life  also  ;  but  the  causal 
concepts  which  develop  in  this  connection  must  be  distinguished  from 
those  by  which  we  connect  material  events. 

&.  The  conceptual  eimeots  so  far  considered  are  those  to  which  we  are 

>  See  Appendix  E* 
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led  by  the  analysis  of  ideas  lefening  to  the  external  world.  Far  greater 
difficQlties  meet  in  when  we  attempt  to  reduce  the  processes  given  in  setf- 
consciouBness  as  our  own  inner  action  to  limple  and  fixed  concepts^  of 
which  we  coold  be  sure  that  they  were  the  same  for  alL  It  has  frequently 
been  pointed'  out  (and  sometimes  in  an  exaggerated  manner)  that  the 
sphere  within  which  inner  events  can  be  immediately  perceived  is  incon- 
veniently limited  to  the  individual,  and  that  even  within  this  sphere  there 
are  many  hindrances  to  the  exact  observation  and  accurate  comparison  of 
our  mental  states ;  so  that  there  is  no  object  in  repeating  these  comj.Umts. 
What  we  are  here  concerned  with  is  the  question  what  we  have  to  look  for 
in  the  course  ot  our  analysis  of  {^ychological  concepts,  and  by  what  means 
.we  may  hope  to  find  it 

2.  The  first  task  in  establishing  psychological  concepts  must  be  to 
determine  what  we  find  in  immediate  self-consciousness  in  a  way  which 
may  be  unambiguous  and  the  same  for  all,  and  in  this  way  to  obtain  predi- 
cates with  which  to  express  the  states  and  activities  which  we  refer  to 
ourselves  as  subjects,,  An  analysis  directed  towards  this  end  presupposes 
that  we  have  in  immediate  self-oonsciousness  ideas  of  ourselves,  our  states 
and  activities,  which  show  a  manifold  content ;  that  in  every  moment  of 
our  waking  life  there  is  present  to  us  not  merely  a  surrounding  external 
world,  but  clearly  distinguished  from  this  the  self  as  the  subject  of  states 
and  activities  of  which  we  are  nuincd;ately  aware.  Language,  when  we 
come  to  examine  it,  offers  a  surprising  weaUh  of  names  for  particular  inner 
states  and  processes;,  a^^  well  as  for  the  peculiarities  by  which  individuals 
are  distinguished  in  llieir  inner  life,  for  particular  transitory  events,  as 
well  as  for  more  permanent  dispositions  of  temper  and  mood,  or  for  the 
varying  degrees  of  intensity  of  our  total  energy— a  wealth  which  seems 
at  first  to  contradict  the  complaints  alluded  ta  If  such  varied  inner 
experiences  have  already  found  distinguishing  names  in  popular  lan- 
guage, and  if  the  descriptions  of  inner  events  which  are  .depicted  by 
the  help  of  these  names  are  understood,  and  can  give  us  intuitable 
pictures  of  an  alien  life  without  our  being  able  to  have  an  immedi- 
ate intuition  of  it  as  of  our  own,  then  neither  the  limited  horizon 
of  the  particular  individual  ixjr  the  difficulty  of  appreliending  inner  states 
can  be  such  an  important  and  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  development  of 
manifoUily  different  ideas  which  shall  yet  be  the  same  for  each  person. 
And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  state  of  scientific  psychology,  the  wide 
divergence  of  different  theories  in  the  questions  of  classification  of 
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psychical  phenomena,  and  the  abaenee  of  fixed  coocepta  known  hy  gener- 
ally accepted  names,  prove  sufliciently  that  the  problem  of  establishing  a 
I  ^stcm  of  snnple  and  nnambigaons  conoeptnal  dementi^  together  with 
weO^etcminod  Ibnns  of  synthesis  has  not  yet  been  solved,  and  that  logic 
can  therefore  hardly  be  called  npon  to  describe  the  methods  by  which 
psychological  concepts  are  formed. 

3.  But  logic  tM  tl:  may  and  should  undertake  to  warn  us  against  a  con- 
fusion of  the  problems  towards  the  solution  of  which  we  need  methods  in 
psychology.  The  first  and  most  fundamental  task  of  psychology  has  often 
been  neglected  and  confused  with  more  remote  problems,  because  psycho- 
logical investigation  has  been  more  directed  towards  explaining  phenomena 
than  towards  analysing  them  and  reducing  the  object  of  self^pprehension 
to  fixed  concepts.  It  often  happens  that  the  aim  which  the  p^chologist 
has  in  view  is  to  exhibit  a  process  of  devdopmcnt,  in  which  composite 
phenomena  are  grsdoally  produced  from  pordy  elementaty  acts  of  the 
simplest  kind,  as  a  pbmt  is  produced  firom  ceils  or  a  tissue  from  threads ; 
and  inasnnich  as  this  development  cannot  be  directly  observed,  the  objects 
given  to  consdoasness  being  already  the  results  of  a  long  process  of  con- 
struction depei.daig  upon  innumerable  conditions,  a  hypothetical  method 
is  introduced^  and  the  hypotheses  employed  are  generally  determined  by 
metaphysical  propositions.  In  this  rcsj^ect  the  Herbartian  psychology  falls 
behind  the  views  which  it  combats.  Though  it  has  done  great  service  in 
accepting  as  the  ultimate  and  proper  aim  of  psychology  the  investigation 
of  the  causal  connection  of  what  actually  takes  place,  instead  of  the  mere 
classification  of  psychical  phenomena,  which  was  what  Psychology  as  the 
doctrine  of  the  fiumlties  of  the  miiid  fiist  aiaaed  at ;  and  though  it  has 
established  many  valuable  ohservatioos  of  particular  fiicts,  yet  the  method 
by  which  it  undertook  to  construct  that  which  we  find  from  an  assumed 
simplicity  which  is  nowhere  to  be  found,  was  entirely  arbitraiy*  The 
forced  interpretations  put  upon  the  processes  of  feeling  and  volition,  and 
a  construction  of  the  fact  of  sclf-consciousness  which,  though  acute,  yet 
avoids  the  kernel  of  the  question,  were  necessary  consequences  of  a 
method  which,  swayed  by  metaphysical  presup[)Ositions  as  to  the  essence 
of  the  soul  and  the  nature  of  its  self-conservations  and  their  relations  to 
each  other,  proceeded  by  mere  constructicm,  without  having  first  ensured 
the  possibility  of  comparison  between  the  results  of  the  construction  and 
the  actual  facts  by  establishing  eaact  conoepCs  for  the  ktter  through  an 
analysis  of  the  immediately  given. 
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But  the  work  of  reflecting  upon  the  genesb  of  mental  processes,  and  of 
finding  the  laws  according  to  which  they  follow  upon  external  conditions 
or  upon  each  other  and  combine  together,  Is  essentially  other  than  that  of  « 
analysing  the  contents  of  what  we  apprehend  as  consciously  eiperieoced 
at  every  moment  and  of  applying  clear  concepts  to  disttnguishsble  de* 
ments.  The  prism  teaches  us  that  white  is  a  composite  colour,  and  liiat 
the  sensation  of  white  arises  when  a  combination  of  spectral  colours  in 
certain  relations  strikes  upon  the  eye ;  but  we  cannot  construct  the  sensa- 
tion of  white  from  the  ideas  of  the  spectral  colours,  nor  would  any  analysis 
of  the  idea  of  "white"  help  us  to  discover  in  it  the  conditions  of  its 
genesis.  White,  as  a  fact  of  sensation,  is  something  absolutely  simple,  co- 
ordinate to  other  colours,  and  the  nature  of  the  sensation  is  not  made  more 
comprehensible  by  a  description  of  its  genesis ;  all  we  can  do  is  to  estab- 
lish the  fact  that  under  certain  conditions  it  always  arises.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  ideas  of  our  inner  states ;  the  number  of  presuppositions  upon 
which  the  actual  coming  to  pass  of  an  inner  event  depends  does  not  in- 
Yolve  the  same  number  of  conceptual  elements  in  the  idea  of  this  event; 
the  unpleasant  feeling  awakened  by  the  dissonance  of  two  notes  or  two 
colours  is  not  a  composite  note  or  a  composite  colour,  and  the  inner 
experience  to  wlncii  u  givc^i  ri^e  cannot  be  resolved  into  colours  or  notes 
as  its  elements. 

4.  Nevertheless  there  is  some  ground  for  the  tendency  to  substitute  for 
an  analysis  of  the  ideas  of  mental  events  the  enumeration  of  the  conditions 
under  which  they  arise,  and  hence  (for  example)  to  speak  of  feelings  and 
acts  of  volition  as  relations  of  the  ideas  from  which  they  result,  instead 
of  states  and  activities  of  the  £ga  The  peculiaily  difficult  circumstances 
under  which  we  have  to  work  in  a  logical  determinadon  of  our  psycho- 
logical concepts  makes  it  neoessaiy  to  employ  a  statement  of  the  con- 
ditions of  particular  events^  as  a  help-Hiot  towards  analyung  the  content 
of  the  idea,  but  to  enable  us  to  rouse  the  idea  ttadf  and  keep  it  before 
us,  and  to  ensure  agreement  as  to  the  use  of  terms.  What  I  immediately 
experience  at  any  moment  is  but  little,  and  even  memory  can  only  give 
me  a  successive  intuition  of  previous  experience,  the  familiar  and  fre- 
quently occurring  being  more  easily  recalled  than  events  which  are  rare 
and  which  deviate  from  the  daily  routine.  Before  these  can  be  recalled 
at  all,  and  compared  with  others,  there  is  no  other  way,  where  the  term 
denoting  them  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  defined,  than  to  remember 
the  conditions  under  which  the  event  is  wont  to  occur,  thus  eaidting  the 
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repiodiictioD  of  wliat  has  been  experienced,  unlen,  indeed,  as  somedmes 
liappens  we  can  succeed  in  directly  producing  the  actual  event,  as  in 
experiment  We  gatezaUjr  choose  the  bitter  way  where  it  is  possible 
to  elicit  definite  psychical  effects  by  voluntarily  bringing  about  the  external 
conditions.  The  process  by  which  we  compare  and  conceptually  deter* 
mine  sensations  depends  upon  our  knowledge  of  invariable  external  con- 
ditions which  will  regularly  give  rise  to  the  subjective  events  of  sensation ; 
and  in  order  to  maintain  our  concepts  and  to  subsume  new  perceptions 
under  them,  we  are  always  obliged  to  actually  produce  the  sensations 
before  we  can  compare  them  with  confidence,  as  when  we  bring  together 
a  given  note  and  the  note  of  a  tuning-fork,  or  a  given  colour  and  a 
colour  of  the  spectrum.  In  the  same  way  we  pioduce  at  will  the  pleasant 
and  unpleasant  feelings  of  consonance  and. dissonance^  or  give  rise  by 
the  stereoscope  to  the  illusion  of  the  third  dimension.  These  expedients 
correspond  to  demonstrative  experiment,  which  is  merely  intended  to  bring 
before  intuition  events  which  do  not  present  themselves  at  eveiy  moment 
in  the  course  of  nature.  Allied  to  them  are  the  experimental  methods, 
which  help  us  to  analyse  given  facts  of  consciousness  into  their  simple 
elements,  and  make  us  realize  our  tendency  to  accept  as  simple,  facts 
wiucii  conceal  a  pluraUty  of  distinguishable  elements  ;  such,  to  recall 
the  most  familiar  instances,  are  the  methods  of  analysing  a  chord  into  its 
constituent  notes,  or  the  proof  that  certain  supposed  sensations  of  taste 
are  compounded  of  tastes  and  smells — by  a  process  of  isolation  we 
separate  the  elements. 

5.  But  throughout  a  large  part  of  our  mental  life  it  is  impossible^  from 
the  nature  of  the  case^  to  evoke  our  inner  states  at  will,  and  so  compare 
what  they  contain.  The  feelings  of  liking  and  dislike^  of  love  and  hate, 
or  the  excitement  of  resolution  to  important  actions  are  not  the  simple 
results,  always  recurring  in  the  same  way,  of  a  few  circumstances  which 
can  easily  he  brought  about.  If  they  have  ever  been  experienced  at  all 
they  can  be  recalled  intuitably  only  by  recollection  of  the  whole  state  of 
the  individual  ;  the  idea  can  be  re-aniniated  only  by  a  return  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  individual.  In  this  way,  no  doubt,  the  investigation  of 
causal  connections  in  our  psychical  life  serves  to  clear  up  the  meanings  of 
current  expressiooSy  and  a  general  statement  of  the  conditions  under 
which  certain  events  occur  enables  us  to  survey  more  easily  the  sphere 
which  is  occupied  by  different  modifications  of  a  general  concept ;  but  such 
a  statement  of  conditions  is  not  conceptual  analjsi%  and  cannot  be  sub- 
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sdtuted  for  it  When  I  say  "  the  circle  is  the  line  described  by  the  move^ 
ment  of  ooe  end  of  a  stn^fat  line  when  it  it  moved  in  a  plane  around  the 
other  end,"  then  the  intuition  of  a  cirde  arises  within  idesl  spsce,  and  I 
see  its  growth  under  the  stated  condition.  But  when  I  saf,  "  fesr  is  the 
feeling  which  aooompanies  the  eipectation  of  an  evil  likelj  to  occmy"  the 
feeling  of  fear  does  not  proceed  from  the  idea  of  this  theoretical  expec- 
tation as  something  already  contained  in  it ;  my  proposition,  in  the  guise 
of  a  definition  combining  various  characteristics,  lays  down  a  general  rule 
of  what  happens,  and  states  that  the  expectation  of  future  evil  always  has 
for  its  consequence  that  definite,  and  perhaps  unanalysable  feeling  which 
I  call  fear.  From  a  logical  point  of  view  such  a  proposition  resembles 
definitions  like  ''white  is  the  colour  which  is  formed  from  the  mixture  of  the 
spectnd  colours,"  or  "  sleep  is  the  state  which  foUowf  upon  taking  a  given 
dose  of  chloiaL"  Only  if  we  assume  that  mental  states  are  causally  con- 
nected in  all  individuals  in  the  same  way,  and  that  every  one  is  conscious 
of  a  similar  association  of  their  memoriae  can  such  fotmuUe  serve  to 
include  all  simiktf  states ;  but  these  states  ihemsdves  are  not  bioi^t  into 
thought,  nor  is  it  in  any  way  determined  wheUier  we  have  in  them  simple 
conceptual  elements  or  not  The  definitions  of  Spinoza,  again,  in  the  third 
book  of  the  Ethics^  are  not  statements  of  facts  themselves,  but  of  their 
condilioiis.  For  instance,  the  definition  of  amor  as  latitia  amcomUante 
idea  causa  €xtcrn(P  merely  states  the  generic  concept  and  the  relation 
which  gives  rise  to  the  particular  nature  of  amor  \  the  specific  deternuna- 
tion  of  love  itself  is  not  given  in  the  definition,  but  merely  developed  from 
it  afterwards  as  its  consequence.  Such  statements  are  like  the  formulae 
of  chemistry,  which  express  water  as  HfO ;  we  are  told  merely  what  water 
consists  o^  not  what  it  is;  it  is  assumed  that  we  alieady  know  this. 

6.  What  we  must  substitute  for  this  causal  explanation  in  our  analysis 
of  psychological  concepts  is,  first  of  all,  the  discovery  of  those  ideal 
elements  of  our  inner  life  which  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  plurality 
of  distinguishable  parts,  as  composed  Irom  heterogeneous  foctors ;  and  the 
investigation  of  the  manner  in  which  these  combine  themselves  into  com- 
posite phenomena  for  consciousness. 

From  one  j)oint  of  view  we  liave  attempted  such  an  analysis.  In  trying 
to  find  the  conceptual  elements  which  resulted  from  the  analysis  of  our 
idea  of  the  external  world  we  had  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  idea  of  an 
external  woildt  with  all  its  component  parts,  is  also  a  fiiict  of  our  conscious- 
ness and  eapKSses  one  of  our  modes  of  thought  \  we  succeeded  in  breaking 
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up  Ibe  object!  of  thought  into  simple  conceptual  elements  only  in  the 
sense  that  we  found  in  the  activity  of  thought  itself  distinguishable  acts 
whicfay  tboogh  never  taking  place  apait,  ate  yet  different  and  not  identical 
for  reflective  oonsdoiuness.  What  we  were  fiist  called  upon  to  do  was  to 
observe  what  wt  when  we  have  any  given  idea.  Hete  the  content  of 
the  object  of  thought,  which  we  coohl  keep  before  us,  served  to  guide  us 
in  otrr  distinctions ;  in  so  far  as  it  contained  a  plurality  of  distinguishable 
Cicmcnis  we  were  constrained  to  reduce  them  to  a  plurality  of  mental  acts, 
which  combine  together  to  produce  the  idea  of  a  composite  whole.  In 
this  way  we  discovered  the  activities  which  distinguish  and  re-combine, 
the  functions  which  arc  active  in  the  ideas  of  space  and  time ;  and  thus 
we  gained  also  psychologicaUy  elementary  concepts,  which  took  the  form 
of  acdvities,  always  connected  in  the  same  way  with  the  most  varied 
content  of  that  whicb  is  discriminated  in  thought  or  represented  as  existing 
in  space  and  timeu 

7.  But  the  canon  which  led  us  here  to  refer  differences  in  the  objects 
of  thougjbt  to  differences  in  thought  itself  cannot  be  similarly  applied 
tfaroqgfaout  the  whole  sphere.  When,  for  example,  we  have  to  deal  with 
simple  sensadona,  itdoes  not  seem  as  if  to  every  difference  of  content  there 
corresponded  an  equivalent  difference  of  activity.  Colours,  notes  and 
smells  are  incalculably  iii;i:iilold  ;  but  in  ordiiiary  language,  as  in  scientific, 
wc  speak  oi  seeing,  hearing  and  smellint^  as  if  these  Tuodes  of  activity 
remained  the  same  however  varied  the  colours,  notes  and  smells.  Although 
we  never  have  seeing  in  general,  but  always  the  seeing  of  something,  never 
hearing  in  general,  but  the  hearing  of  some  particular  sound,  we  find 
nevertheless  sometfahag  common  to  aU  seeing  or  bearing.  We  do  not 
think  thst  the  hearing  of  adeep  note  ia  another  hearing  than  that  of  a  high 
note,  the  seeing  oCa  bright  colour  odier  than  that  of  a  dark  grey ;  we  sen 
something  otber  in  either  caseii  but  we  do  not  see  otherwise,  Ircpor,  not 
Mpm.  We  are  accustomed  to  exprem  this  disrinction  by  saying  that  the 
form  of  our  activity  is  the  same,  that  only  its  content  or  object  differs  ;  and 
the  saiiic  dirsUiicLiun  recurs  throughout  the  whole  sphere  uf  psychology  in 
the  concepts  of  thought,  will,  etc 

If,  however,  wc  try  to  think  of  this  common  and  identical  element  by 
itself  wc  are  met  by  peculiar  difficulties,  for  we  cannot  imagine  a  seeing 
without  also  thinking  of  a  visible  whkh  is  seen,  nor  of  a  hearing  without 
some  sound  which  is  heard.  If  we  say  that  seeing  and  hearing  are  simple 
rdational  oonccptSi  and  denote  the  manner  in  which  the  visible  and  audible 
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come  into  consciousness,  the  conscious  reference  of  the  ego  to  the  seen 
and  heard,  then  all  distinction  between  seeing  and  hearing  as  the  subjec- 
tive form  of  our  relation  to  the  object  would  diiappear>  and  only  the 
general  relation  of  becoming  conadous  would  remain  \  the  peculiar  chanc- 
tertttics  of  particular  spheres  of  sensation  woald  be  dqiendent  only  on 
peculiarities  in  the  objects,  seebg  would  be  the  relation  of  onr  consdous* 
nesB  to  colours,  hearing  to  sounds.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  particular 
colours  would  yield  no  common  element  other  than  that  of  being  seen, 
particular  sounds  none  but  that  of  being  heard  ;  and  thus  we  seem  to  move 
in  a  circle.  Nor  can  ii  avail  us  to  point  out  that  the  thoui^liL  of  seeing  is 
accompanied  by  the  idea  of  the  eye,  of  hearing  by  that  of  the  ear,  and 
that  certain  sensations  of  touch  or  movement  are  referred  to  the  eye  or  the 
ear ;  it  does  not  seem  difficult  to  set  aside  these  subsidiary  ideas,  and  the 
distinction  l)etween  seeiQg  and  hearing  clearly  does  not  consist  merely  in 
the  iasx  that  the  one  takes  place  through  the  eye,  the  other  through  the 
ear,  else  must  the  sensation  of  pressure  on  the  hand  be  specifically  differ- 
ent from  that  on  the  foot 

We  cannot,  then,  be  content  either  with  the  view  which  accepts  merely 
an  identical  relation  to  various  objects^  for  then  seeing  and  hearing  differ 
merely  by  their  object ;  nor  with  the  view  which  relinquishes  the  common 
element  in  all  seeing  and  assumes  as  many  kinds  of  seeing  as  there  are 
colours.  There  remains  only  to  find  ihc  identical  clement  in  all  seeing  in 
a  similar  excitement  of  the  subject,  which  announces  itself  immediately 
as  such,  and  winch  is  immediately  perceived  as  different  from  the  excite- 
ment which  is  common  to  all  hearing.  And  it  is  just  this  purely  subjec- 
tive element  which  is  indicated  in  language,  where  seeing  and  hearing  are 
treated  as  active  and  transitive  verbs,  and  thus  acknowledged  as  definite 
modes  of  aeHom  \  what  is  expressed  is  not  merely  a  coming  into  conscious- 
ness^  but  a  taking  up  into  consciousness.  In  this  way  language  itself 
contradicts  the  theory  that  we  can  be  conscious  of  the  sound  only,  not  of 
hearing  it  The  physioo-psychological  theoiy,  which  describes  sensations 
merely  as  the  effect  of  an  action  eierted  by  external  objects  through  our 
sense-organs  upon  consciousness,  is  directly  contradicted  by  the  view 
embodied  in  language  which  always  finds  in  sensation  aa  act,  issuing 
from  the  subject,  and  directed  upon  the  object.  The  simple  fact  that  to 
see  and  to  hear  are  used  in  the  imperative  mood  indicates  our  conscious- 
ness of  a  volitional  element,  and  it  is  some  time  since  a  careful  psycho- 
logical analysis  pointed  out  that  attention  is  one  condition  of  fully  con- 
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sdoas  seeing  and  bearing.  In  this  way  the  eitarnal  reference  to  the  object 
must  be  supplemented  by  certain  forms  of  our  purely  subjective  mode  of 

being  before  we  can  complete  the  whole  of  that  which  we  regard  as  our 
own  share  in  the  ])rocess. 

8.  This  example  should  serve  to  show  that  the  distinction,  so  familiar 
in  psychology,  between  the  form  and  the  object  ol  our  activity  d  )rs  not 
straightway  solve  all  the  difficulties  which  beset  our  attempt  to  find 
identical  and  perfectly  determinate  conceptual  elements  \  that  it  can  only 
be  justified  by  showing  that^  notwithstanding  difference  of  objects^  there 
really  exists  for  immediate  consciousness  a  homogeneous  activity.  This 
difficulty  did  not  occur  with  respect  to  the  functions  of  distinction,  count- 
ings etc,  because  these  refierred  to  a  content  already  given,  and  had  for 
object  only  the  recurring  rehrtioas  of  this  content 

9.  In  the  sphere  of  presentations,  again,  differences  of  presented  con- 
tent facilitated  our  investigation  of  liic  distingu.i:  1  ■  acts  of  the  sub- 
jective activity  at  work  u{^on  it ;  but  this  help  is  also  withdrawn  when  we 
come  to  aspects  of  the  inner  Hfe  which  cannot  be  directly  conceived  as 
ideal  relations  to  an  object  distinct  from  ourselves,  but  ap[)ear  at  first  as 
merely  varying  states  of  our  own  being,  varying  activities  of  our  life, 
which  are  indeed  conditioned  and  accompanied  by  that  manifold  of 
presentation,  but  can  never  be  resolved  into  it  So  ftr  as  concerns  these 
phenomena  of  our  inner  life^  we  can  only  attain  our  purpose  by  observatioii 
of  what  we  and  by  analysing  what  we  fati  at  any  given  moment  The 
terms  used  in  ordinary  language  must  serve  to  help  us  as  clues,  and  a 
comprehensive  considemtion  of  the  results  of  our  psychical  activities,  so 
ftr  as  in  the  forms  of  external  actions  and  products  they  belong  to  the 
exiciaal  world,  must  guide  our  allention  to  the  source  from  which  they 
spring ;  this  is  especially  the  case  in  spheres  of  social  activity.  A 
deficiency  was  recognised  in  the  ordinary  treatment  of  psychology  when 
the  psychology  of  nations  {Volkerpsycholo^e)  was  initiated  as  distinct 
<rom  the  psychology  of  the  individual.  What  was  meant  by  it  was  that 
man  is  never  found  in  isolation,  and  that  the  psychical  events  which  we 
actually  find  in  him  are  on  the  one  hand  variously  conditioned  by  com* 
muntty  with  others,  through  which  they  fiiat  arise ;  while  on  the  other  hand 
they  themselves  constitute  and  maintain  this  community  and  give  to  it  its 
particular  character;  and  so  £ur  it  was  a  decided  gain  to  redaim  for 
psychological  treatment  the  spheres  of  bmgu age,  customs  and  Uw.  But 
the  antithesis  which  appears  is  not  happily  expressed  by  the  antithesis 
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between  the  mind  of  the  individual  and  the  mind  of  the  people  or  the 
common  tpiritt  and  the  divition  between  the  psychologjr  of  nations  and 
that  of  the  individua!  it  tmtenable  AU  psjrchology  is  of  the  individual, 
for  it  can  speak  only  of  what  takes  place  and  is  present  in  consciousness, 
and  this  consciousness  can  only  be  that  of  an  hidividual  of  himselC  But 
in  the  stirrings  of  the  individual  life  we  must  undoubtedly  attend  most 
carefully  to  those  events,  and  investigate  especially  those  moods  and 
efforts  which  determine  the  relation  of  uian  to  man,  for  upon  them 
depends  the  historical  hfe  of  mankind.  Here  again,  what  we  have  to 
guard  against  is  the  assumption  of  purely  hypothetical  causes  for  com- 
munity of  action  amongst  men,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  our 
immediate  consciousness ;  fundamental  psychological  concepts  can  only 
be  concepts  of  activities  or  events  which  we  actually  discover  by  reflect 
tion  upon  ourselves. 

10.  The  first  result  of  such  reflection  will  be  a  number  of  qualitatively 
distinguishable  states  and  events*  which  we  are  unable  to  analyse  further, 
and  which  therefore  cannot  be  fhrther  described,  but  mutt  be  experienced 
in  their  simplicity  and  denoted  by  the  current  term.  The  distinction  al- 
ready noted  between  form  and  content  recurs  here,  accompanied  by  the 
same  difficulties  ;  we  desire  the  most  varied  objects,  but  the  inner  move- 
ment which  we  call  desire  seems  to  be  homogeneous ;  our  will  is  directed 
towards  the  most  manifold  ends,  but  the  relation  in  which  we  place  our- 
selves towards  the  future  states  which  we  take  as  an  end,  appears  to  be 
always  the  same. 

But  it  is  not  principally  here  that  we  find  the  greatest  difficulties  in  our 
analysis  of  p^hological  concepts.  They  consist  rather  first  in  the  com- 
plication of  the  functions  through  which  our  own  activities  come  into  con- 
sciousness with  the  activities  themselves ;  and,  secondly,  in  that  relation 

between  the  different  functions  interconnected  in  one  psychical  state  which  . 
prevents  us  from  accepting  them  as  a  mere  sum  and  from  being  salisiied 
witli  an  analysis  of  the  state  into  its  particular  components. 

1 1.  With  reference  to  the  first  point,  the  question  by  which  all  psycho- 
logical investigation  is  burdened  is :  whether  the  degree  of  consciousness 
is  the  degree  of  the  conscious  process  itseIC  On  the  one  hand,  it  appears 
a  matter  of  course  that  psychical  events  exist  as  such  only  in  so  far  as  they 
are  conscious,  and  that  their  distinctive  character  lies  in  just  this  being 
conscious.  We  can  form  no  idea  of  a  seeing  of  which  we  know  abso- 
lately  nothing,  a  pain  of  which  we  are  in  no  wise  aware^  an  act  of  volition 
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which  takes  place  without  our  bdag  able  to  notice  it  in  any  way,  because 
the  seeing  which  we  know  is  giren  to  as  only  by  means  of  oonsctoiuness, 
and  this  conscioitsness  cannot  be  separated  from  the  thought  of  seeing.  It 

is  impossible  to  get  determinate  concepts  of  psychical  activities  or  states 
unless  we  jiresuppose  that  we  are  conscious  of  ilicrn  aiJii  ilius  have  ideas 
of  them,  that  we  can  consciously  distinguish  them  &om  each  other  and 
recognise  particular  instances  as  of  the  same  kind. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  just  as  indisputable  that  what  we  call  conscious- 
ness of  an  inner  event  does  not  always  take  place  in  the  same  way,  that 
there  are  different  degrees  and  modes  of  becoming  conscious,  and  that 
therefore  actual  events  may  also  come  into  consciousness  in  different  ways. 
When  we  speak  of  oonsdousness  of  our  acdons,  we  think  first  of  cases  in 
which  we  say :  I  see  a  red  light  in  the  sky,  I  hear  thunder,  I  fed  a  touch 
on  my  arm,  I  feel  a  sharp  pain  in  my  chest,  I  know  who  stands  before  me» 
I  distingnish  different  colours  in  this  stream,  I  remember  this  name,  I  am 
pondering  over  this  problem,  I  am  trying  to  lift  this  weight,  I  want  to  be 
quiet,  I  will  carry  the  message,  etc.  In  such  instances  what  takes  place  is 
a  subsumption  of  the  particular  event  under  general  ideas,  by  which  the 
form  of  judgment  is  determined  ;  and,  indeed,  if  the  given  fact  is  to  be 
fully  expressed,  not  merely  is  the  particular  form  of  happening  subsumed 
under  a  psychological  concept,  but  the  object  to  which  it  refers  is  also 
stated,  for  there  is  no  seeing  or  willing  in  general,  but  only  seeing  or  will* 
log  of  this  or  that  It  is  cases  such  as  these  which  Herbart  has  in  view 
when  he  finds  the  essence  of  self-coosdousness  in  seIf>ob8ervation ;  this 
explains  how  it  is  that  he  can  regard  the  subsumption  under  already 
present  ideas  as  the  essential  point,  and  can  represent  the  process  as  the 
taking  up  of  the  new  idea  into  an  ideal  mass  already  present  But  this  is 
not  the  primary  and  original  process.  Before  the  subsumption  can  take 
place  the  element  to  be  subsumed  must  be  given,  and  it  must  be  given  in 
an  immediate  apprehension  upua  waicli  liic  iLirLlier  process  of  subsumption 
supervenes.  Just  as  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  conscious  seeing  of  a  colour, 
or  hearuig  of  a  noise,  that  for  every  colour  and  e\  cry  noise  there  should  be 
a  concept  already  fixed  in  form  and  provided  wiih  a  name,  so  it  is  not  a 
iwcessary  condition  of  a  consciousness  in  general  that  general  ideas  of 
psychical  events  must  be  forthcoming.  Such  general  ideas,  indeed,  can 
only  be  formed  gradually  from  particular  unnamed  perceptions.  I  use  the 
names  of  colours  to  say  what  I  see^  not  to  say  merely  that  I  see  some- 
thiiig  J  and  I  use  the  concept  of  seeing,  pain,  etc.,  to  say  what  goes  on  in 
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my  ooDsdoitttien^  but  not  to  get  an  immediate  knowledge  of  some  parti* 
cular  distittgoishable  mental  content 

Bat  even  with  refeienoe  to  what  cornea  into  consdouaneas  in  this  way 
without  reflection  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  at  least  indispemsable  that  there 

should  be  a  discrimination  of  tlie  particular  elements  which  coexist  at 
every  moment,  accompanied  by  some  notice  of  them,  before  we  can  speak 
of  consciousness.  At  every  waking  moment  tlicre  are  ^iven  at  least  sensa- 
tions of  touch  and  sight,  and  connected  with  these  slight  feelings  of  comfort 
and  discomfort,  as  well  as  memory-images,  and  it  would  seem  that  we  can 
hardly  speak  of  a  consciousness  of  all  this  until  these  different  components 
have  been  actually  noticed  and  distinguished,  at  any  rate  so  fsr  as  to  enable 
us  to  perceive  them  as  different  This  is  a  necessary  condition  to  their 
being  alterwards  subsumed  under  concepts. 

But  closer  consideration  forbids  us  to  limit  even  so  fiur  as  this  the  con- 
cept of  consciousness  in  its  widest  signification.  What  is  to  be  distin* 
guished  must  already  be  given  in  some  way ;  we  can  create  nothing  by 
making  distinctions,  we  can  only  draw  boundaries  within  what  is  already 
given.  Before  we  distinguish  in  the  field  of  vision  ditlcrent  objects,  or 
even  colours,  the  whole  field  must  already  be  somehow  in  consciousness, 
the  visible  must  make  a  total  imi)ression,  which  we  break  up  by  a  process 
of  distinction  into  its  component  parts.  And  we  cannot  say  tliat  what  we 
do  not  thus  specially  notice  b  therefore  in  no  sense  conscious.  We  do 
not  generally,  for  instance,  notice  the  slight  pressure  of  our  clothes,  or 
even  of  the  support  upon  which  we  lean,  in  the  sense  that  we  are  coosdous 
of  them  as  distinct  elements  of  our  given  sute;  but  should  the  pressure 
suddenly  cease  we  should  certainly  be  aware  of  it,  and  notice  a  change. 
But  the  cessation  of  what  is  absolutely  unconscious  could  make  no  im* 
pression,  and  could  not  be  noticed;  the  cessation  of  waves  of  sound 
which  had  not  entered  consciousness  at  all  could  not  evoke  a  change  in 
consciousness.  In  cases  where  such  a  change  takes  place  they  have  been 
heard,  but  not  cs]>ecially  noticed  ;  they  have  merely  formed  a  part  of  the 
unanalysed  background  on  which  stand  out  the  dements  which  are 
distinguished.^ 

It  is,  then,  indubitable  that  in  the  manner  in  which  we  become  aware 
of  psychical  events  there  are  perceptible  differences  which  justify  us  in 

*  On  the  questions  discussed  above  cf.  Stumpf,  Tonpsyckologie,  I.,  g  I,  and  the 
treatment  of  them  bjr  H.  Cornelius  in  his  articles  on  Vcrschmti&ung  mml  Afuifyu, 
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disdnguishidg  in  every  mental  process  between  the  function  through  which 
we  become  consdons  of  something  and  that  of  which  we  are  conscious, 
although  we  can  never  actually  separate  them  from  each  other;  and 
although  the  actually  perceived  intensity  of  a  sensation  or  a  feeling  is  not 
altogether  independent  of  the  amount  of  attention  which  we  direct  towards 
it  The  view  that  in  self-consciousness  we  have  immediate  apprehension 
of  an  actual  event  generally  represents  this  actuality  as  independent  of 
the  varying  vivacity  and  dctcrtninateness  of  self-consciousness  ;  and  inas- 
much as  the  clearness  and  energy  of  inner  perce{)tion  can  diminish  from  a 
maximum  to  zero,  it  is  supplemented  by  the  further  conception  of  uncon- 
scious mental  activities,  unconscious  syntheses,  unconscious  inferences, 
etc  it  is  true,  however,  that  the  distinction  is  not  always  carefully  made 
between  that  which  does  not  come  into  consdoosness  at  all,  in  any  senses 
and  that  which  merely  does  not  come  into  consciousness  in  such  a  way 
that  we  distinguish  it  within  the  whole  complex  presented  at  any  moment 
pay  special  attention  to  it,  or  even  sobsume  it  under  any  given  concept 

As  a  matter  offset  in  order  to  bring  some  connection  into  mental  life 
and  to  explain  the  constitution  of  our  ideas,  we  are  forced  to  assume 
iiinctions  of  which  only  the  result  comes  Into  dear  consdoosness,  while 
they  themselves  take  place  unnoticed,  certainly  without  being  distinguished 
and  observed.  Already  in  the  course  of  our  investigation  we  have  had 
occasion  to  speak  of  spatial,  temporal,  and  other  syntheses  which  had 
taken  place  unconsciously,  because  we  fovmd  them  presupposed  as  a  con- 
dition of  the  com])lex  content  present  in  consciousness;  and  we  were 
undoubtedly  justified  in  this  in  so  far  as  we  were  able  in  particular  in- 
stances, by  fixing  our  attention  upon  them,  to  bring  such  functions  into 
dear  consciousness  or  so  far  as  we  could  show  that  they  were  at  first 
consdously,  and  even  intentionally,  performed,  and  that  it  was  only  gradu- 
ally and  by  force  of  habit  that  attention  was  dispensed  with,  the  lanctions 
themselves  not  disappearing  altogether  since  they  condnued  to  manifest 
themselves  in  their  results. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  investigate  how  far  we  are  justified  in  making 
ui  ihis  assumption.  Our  object  is  to  obtain  definite  psychological 
concepts  an<l  conceptual  elements,  and  for  this  we  must  kecj)  to  those 
modes  of  consciousness  in  which  we  are  able  to  perceive  clearly  definite 
forms  of  psychical  process,  to  distinguish  them  from  one  another,  and  to 
maintain  the  distinctions  between  them ;  we  must  limit  the  proper  signi6- 
catioo  of  psychological  terms  to  that  which  we  can  gyasp  in  this  way.  Not 
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UDtil  this  has  been  done  can  we  proceed  to  hypothetical  assumptions  as  to 
similar  procenes  taking  plaoe^  although  we  are  not  oooidous  of  them  in 
the  Baine  way  and  with  the  same  clearness. 

xa.  Thus  the  methods  at  our  disposal  cannot  do  moce  than  help  ns  to 
get  a  finn  grasp  of  definite^  weU-chancterised  events  which  easily  impress 
themselves  upon  oonsdousnestL  We  cannot  reduce  to  conceptual  deter- 
mmation  all  the  variation  in  intensi^  with  which  they  enter  consciousness, 
nor  yet  the  imperceptible  transitions  between  them,  because  we  have  no 
measure  either  for  intensities  or  for  the  qualitative  differences  of  similar 
phenomena ;  nor  is  it  possible,  as  with  sensations,  to  bring  logether  at  will 
similar  processes  or  proximate  degrees  of  the  same  action,  and  refer  them 
to  an  objective  scale  of  stimuli  having  aj)proximately  the  same  result  at  all 
times.  At  the  most  all  we  can  do  is  to  erect  a  scale  of  just  {jcrceptible 
differences  for  the  strength  of  the  volitional  impulse  through  which  we  act 
upon  our  muscles  in  order  to  lift  a  weight  or  exert  a  pressure^  and  com- 
pare it  with  the  magnitudes  of  the  lesolts  attained,  and  even  this  we  can 
only  do  within  the  limits  laid  down  in  %  70,  p.  69  sq.  For  the  intensity  of 
our  joy  at  the  success  of  our  eflbrt,  for  the  strength  of  the  will  which  mani- 
fests itsdf  in  attention  or  makes  itself  known  in  a  resolution,  we  have  no 
analogy,  and  however  certainly  we  know  that  differences  are  thcre^  we  are 
yet  unable  to  say  ham  grmt  they  are. 

Thus  throughout  a  large  part  of  the  inner  life  the  psychologist  must 
content  I'.Mnself  with  bringing  into  clear  consciousness  the  difierences  be- 
tween characieiisiic  modes  of  activity  in  cases  which  are  simple  and  easily 
accessible  to  memory,  and  with  establishing  them  as  types  which  recur 
with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  similarity,  through  such  analysis  discover- 
ing and  correcting  the  confusion  or  ambiguity  of  verbal  expressions.  He 
proceeds  in  much  the  same  way  as  language  does  in  dealing  with  sounds, 
giving  names  to  the  most  strikin^^  most  easily  remembered,  and  most 
frequently  recurring^  and  then  ranging  the  others  around  these  fixed  points; 
or  as  the  physiognomist^  who  maintains  definite  types  of  race  or  fiunily 
characteristics  without  being  able  to  reduce  them  to  fixed  ooncepts.  The 
ground  for  giving  cme  instance  precedence  over  another  is,  in  the  last 
instance,  an  aesthetic  impression.  What  shame  is,  or  anger,  or  pity,  we  all 
know  from  instances  in  which  we  have  been  conscious  of  iimmngled  and 
unmistakable  emotions,  but  we  cannot  reduce  all  the  shades  uf  the  feeling 
of  shame  to  order,  nor  draw  up  a  table  of  the  degrees  of  warmth  of  our 
compassion.    The  specialization  of  such  concepts  can  be  indicated  by 
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remembenag  various  occasions,  but  it  cannot  be  carried  out,  and  their 
Umits  can  no  more  be  determined  than  can  the  limits  between  growfing 
and  roaring,  between  whittUng  and  biasiog.  But  although  our  oonaonants 
axe  Indefinable  noiief*  and  our  voweb  unanalyaed  sounds^  which  axe 
uttered  by  every  individual  in  a  slightly  different  way«  yet  we  can  speak  so 
as  to  be  nnderstood ;  and  we  can  imagine  a  development  of  the  elements 
of  psychological  concepts  which  would  maintain  and  reproduce  essential 
differences  so  far  as  needed  for  scientific  purposes.  We  must,  however, 
turn  our  attention  irom  the  unattainable  ideal  of  a  mathematical  psychology 
to  that  wliich  is  attainable,  and  must  relinquish  the  fancy  that  physiology 
may  be  forced  to  yield  the  key  to  a  region  which,  on  the  contrar}',  alone 
enables  us  to  interpret  the  physiological  processes  of  the  nervous  system 
and  to  gu^  their  significance.  Physiology  has  given  a  most  desirable 
impulse  to  psychology,  but  in  passing  beyond  the  limits  of  psychophysics 
has  raised  more  questions  than  it  has  answered.  The  tendency  to  assume 
that  for  every  psychological  event  there  mnst  be  a  definite  change  of  some 
part  of  the  brain,  and  to  explain  it  by  hypothetical  events  in  the  ganglionic 
cells,  has  often  stood  in  the  way  of  a  clear,  careful,  and  purely  psycho- 
logical analysis  by  withdrawing  attention  from  objects  which  could  be 
directly  investigated,  and  turning  it  towards  uncertain  constructions  within 
the  region  of  tlic  unknown. 

13.  Any  application  of  mathematics,  or  of  spatial  construction  in  any 
but  a  puieiy  figurative  sense,  is  made  futile  also  by  the  second  of  the 
above-mentioned  points  (p.  130),  by  the  relation  in  which  elements 
Stand  to  each  other  which  are  given  contemporaneously  to  consciousness 
as  distinguishable  parts  of  our  life.  No  moment  of  life  in  whidi  we  can 
discover  a  plurality  of  distingoishable  acts  and  forms  of  activity  can  ever 
be  regarded  as  a  mere  sum  of  elements^  or  represented  figuratively  as  a 
spatial  whole  consisting  of  different  parts ;  it  is  much  more  true  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  particular  co^dsts  in  consciousness  is  something  in 
itself  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  compound  of  its  constituent  parts*  To 
take  the  simplest  instance  :  to  see  a  picture  is,  of  course,  to  see  the  par* 
ticular  figures  in  it,  and  the  whole  thing  i>cca  contains  the  particular  parts 
of  the  picture ;  but  then,  to  see  the  whole  in  one  comprehensive  act  of 
vi^iua  i.s  boiiiething  more  than  to  see  the  {>arts,  and  includes  the  seeing  of 
the  parts  in  a  way  which  cannot  be  expressed  in  any  external  figure.  It 
is  in  the  same  way  that  in  a  melody  we  hear  the  particular  notes  and  mark 
the  interval  from  one  to  another ;  but  the  same  particular  notes  and  their 
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intervals  might  he  heard  by  a  jiumber  of  men,  each  of  wliom  heard  only 
two  successive  notes,  and  any  one  hearing  the  melody  would  hear  more 
than  all  the  others  together,  although  they  would  amongst  them  have  all 
the  ixirticiilar  parts.  Thus  every  combination  of  distinguishable  activities 
produces  a  special  effect  for  consciousness,  comparable  to  the  sense  of 
harmony  or  discord  in  music,  which  is  something  more  than  the  mere  sum 
of  the  notes  that  are  sounded ;  and  it  is  just  the  highest  and  most  import* 
ant  developments  of  our  psychical  life  which  depend  upon  such  fiinctions  of 
the  second  dq;ree,  functions  which  have  their  ground  in  the  particular  fonn 
in  which  elements  are  combined  without  being  absotbed  as  in  a  mixture. 

14.  One  more  pomt  remains  which  prevents  an  apptication  of  mathe- 
matics In  the  psychological  sphere  which  is  often  attempted — it  is  the 
relation  of  psychical  functions  to  uaic.  Il  iruc  of  the  infinite  divisibility 
of  SI  ;u  c  liiat  iL  must  also  be  applied  to  that  which  occupies  space,  and  of 
motion  that  for  every  portion  of  time,  iiuvvcvci  i>mall,  a  portion  of  space 
must  be  traversed  ;  but  the  thought  ceases  to  be  apjjlicable  when  we 
turn  to  events  of  the  inner  life.  Our  functions  succeed  each  other  in 
time,  and  inasmuch  as  they  occupy  time  continuously  they  must  have 
some  duration  ;  but  there  is  no  sense  in  investigating  the  temporal  magni- 
tudes of  particular  acts  which  we  must  legaid  as  simple,  or  in  conceiving 
them  as  in  some  way  analogous  to  motion  and  comiog  to  past  succes- 
sively, or  in  allying  the  divisibili^  of  time  to  the  thoughts  which  arise  in 
time.  When  we  count,  of  course  we  need  time  to  get  from  i  to  100^ 
but  yet  the  thought  of  each  particular  number  is  indivisible  in  time.  It 
is  just  this  which  forms  the  problem,  how  it  is  we  are  able  in  time,  by 
means  of  functions  which  occupy  time,  to  aiiiululaLc  distinctions  of  time 
itself,  and  to  comprehend  a  temporal  series  of  moments  in  the  indivisible 
Now  of  thought. 

15.  The  difficulty  of  psychological  analysis  obscures  all  concepts 
which  can  only  be  thought  of  as  grounded  upon  psychological  events, 
especially  those  which  express  a  relation  to  our  feeling  and  will.  We  can 
only  tell  what  ''good''  means^  and  whether  the  word  is  ambiguous  or 
not,  by  referring  back  to  the  elementary  functions  which  take  effect  in  our 
will,  and  to  the  feeUng^  in  which  it  is  reflected ;  what  we  are  to  underw 
stand  by  an  **end,''  and  whether  the  relation  expressed  by  it  between  our 
will  and  the  object  thought  of  is  simple  or  composite,  can  only  be 
answered  by  psychological  analysis ;  and  the  extension  of  stich  concepts 
depends  upon  the  correct  deiimitatiun  of  the  elementary  psychoiogicai 
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concepts.  But  here  again  it  is  true  that  one  chief  help  to  this  analysis 
lies  in  surveying  and  carefully  distinguishing  that  which  emerges  most 
deuljr  from  the  purely  inner  life  into  the  objective  world  which  is 
common  to  all.  For  we  are  accottomed  in  knowledge  and  action  to 
attend  much  mote  to  anything  which  confronts  us  as  a  tangible  and 
pennanent  object  than  to  the  manifold  of  inner  eventSp  and  we  often 
show  first  in  our  estimate  of  things,  and  in  the  way  we  treat  them,  the 
inward  impulse  towards  them. 

t6.  So  far  as  the  thought  of  causal  connection  can  be  applied  at  all 
to  conscious  inner  events,  it  ii»  so  in  u.  iwo-fold  sense.  Inasmuch  as 
sensations  appear  as  the  effects  of  stimuli,  we  get  the  concept  of  transient 
causntion  (§  73) ;  the  psychical  subject  is  affected  by  the  change  of 
anottier,  and  responds  to  this  affection  by  the  conscious  process  of 
ieosatioD.  £ut  even  within  the  course  of  conscious  events  we  affirm  a 
connection  in  firtne  of  which  one  psychical  event  of  a  particular  kind 
depends  upon  another  psychical  event  of  the  same  or  a  difierent  kind ; 
certain  ideas  emte  other  ideas  according  to  the  so-called  laws  of  associap 
tion,  or  ideas  excite  feelings  of  pleasure  or  pain,  or  feelings  give  rise  to 
efforts.  It  is  obvious  that  this  reUuion  of  real  dependence  between  our 
functions  cannot  be  subsumed  under  the  same  causal  concept  which  has 
for  its  content  the  action  of  one  thing  upon  another,  the  dependence  of 
change  in  a  thing  upon  coadiiions  contained  in  its  relation  to  other 
things  ;  we  prefer  to  say  that  one  activity  of  the  subject  is  the  ground 
from  which  another  activity  of  the  same  subject  proceeds  without  our 
being  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  an  external  cause  for  its  explanation. 
Hie  relation  is  the  same  as  when,  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  inertia,  we 
regard  the  movement  of  a  body  from  ^  to  as  the  ground  for  its 
further  movement  firom  ^  to  C;  we  do  not  generaUy  call  the  movement 
In  any  preceding  moment  the  muH  of  the  movement  in  the  subsequent 
moment,  but  merely  look  or  ask  for  n  cause  when  there  is  any  change 
of  velocity  or  direction.  But  In  the  inner  life  we  hare  to  do,  not  with 
the  simple  distinctiontess  continuation  of  a  given  event,  but  with  changing 
and  newly  introduced  functions  and  states,  and  with  the  question  as  to 
how  these  are  grounded  j  there  is  therefore  no  objection  to  ainrmini;  a 
causal  relation  here  also  when  we  know  that  we  are  applying  the  expres- 
sion in  a  sense  essentially  dinerent  from  that  of  the  transient  causality 
familiar  to  natural  science,  which  depends  upon  a  relation  between  dif- 
lierent  subjects  (cf.  §  73,  a6). 
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At  first  sight  it  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  course  that  within  the  sphere  of 
tlie  inner  life  events  only  should  be  regarded  as  causes  in  this  sense,  and 
that  we  caonot  therefore  speak  of  efficient  action  in  the  sense  developed 
above^  in  so  far  as  we  do  not  derive  inner  events  firom  external  stimuli, 
but  consider  them  as  determined  bgr  pieoediqg  &cts  of  coniciousness 
alone.  «The  task  of  pcjrchologjr  would  then  be  to  establish  the  laws 
according  to  which  a  given  conscioos  state  or  event-^^.  hearii^  the 
words  of  a  description— is  followed  by  another  events  the  idea  of  the 
object  described,  or  the  sight  of  a  wounded  man  is  followed  by  the 
feeling  of  compassion,  and  this  again  by  the  wish  to  help  him. 

There  is  no  (ioubt  that  if  psychology  is  ever  to  pass  beyond  mere 
descriptions,  it  can  only  be  by  regarding  a  subsequent  event  as  deter- 
mined by  preceding  events ;  the  scientific  endeavour  to  know  what  is  given 
as  necessar)'  must  in  the  first  instance  work  in  this  direction.  But  this 
does  not  mean  that  psychology  can  only  know  events,  and  cannot  get 
beyond  regularity  of  connection  amongst  these  events;  that  because 
the  object  of  inner  escperience  is  only  a  changing  succession  of  events, 
therefore  the  assumption  of  a  single  subject  for  these  events  is  onfruitfnl 
or  impossible.  Nor  is  it  proved  that  psjrchology  could  manage  to  make 
even  this  concept  of  causality  suflkient  for  its  purposes,  or  that  it  oould 
resolve  into  mere  activity — whether  transcendental  appercqAion  or  voli- 
tion— all  that  is  meant  by  the  word  •*  I." 

In  immediate  self-consciousuess  all  particular  events  are  referred  to  one 
subject ;  we  cannot  exj)ress  consciousness  except  in  the  form  "  I  am  think- 
in  this  or  that,  I  feel  pain,  I  will  do  so-and-so."  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
we  have  no  definite  intuitive  idea  of  what  we  call  "  I,"  such  as  we  have  ot 
external  objects,  or  even  of  particular,  temporaUy-Umited  events  in  con- 
sciousness; we  cannot  even  make  our  own  ego  completely  object,  for 
there  must  always  remain  that  subjective  activiQr  by  which  the  object  is 
thought  But  is  this  any  reason  why  we  should  abstract  altogether  from  a 
single  permanent  subject  of  our  psychical  activities?  Can  we  realfy 
think  of  our  feeling  as  mere  event  without  anything  which  feels,  of 
our  will  as  mere  event  withoot  a  subject  which  wills?  Is  it  possible 
to  conceive  of  our  whole  psychical  lifo  as  we  ordinarily  do,  say,  of  a  storm, 
as  a  series  of  occurrences  the  definite  subject  of  which  remains  concealed, 
and  which  we  dLbt  ribe  by  .s:i\  in:^  it  storms,  it  lightens,  u  LhunUeis,  iL  laiiis, 
it  hails?  Is  it  necessary,  m  order  to  speak  with  scientific  accuracy,  to 
speak  impersooaiiy— it  thinks,  it  feels,  it  wills  ?   Even  the  psycholc^t, 
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%vho  demands  a  psychology  of  mere  events,  always  speaks  of  our  will,  our 
ideas,  our  psychical  states  ;  in  the  mere  description  of  the  fact  he  employs 
a  ^mbol  for  a  subject  of  which  ideasi  feeliag,  or  will  are  the  activities  or 
states^  and  I  doubt  whether  any  one  could  seriously  think  of  a  pain  which 
hturts  no  one,  a  will  which  if  no  one's  will,  or,  further,  of  an  inner  percep- 
tion of  Aese  events  in  which  diere  is  no  peroeiver,  but  only  the  object  of 
the  perception,  the  subjectless  wiU  or  feeling  itself.  No  one  can  seriously 
think  that  there  is  a  stream  of  impenonal  thought  connecting  the  particular 
events  of  seeing,  hearing,  feeling,  and  their  memory-images,  and  inces- 
santly, at  every  moment,  creating  the  illusory  thought  of  a  subject  to 
which  these  events  are  referred;  aiid  liuit  connected  with  this  L;4cre  is  the 
further  impersonal  event,  by  which  is  thought  the  identity  of  this  sal>ject 
throughout  the  successive  moments,  but  which  in  truth  only  produces  a 
phantom  for  thought  which  has  no  subject.  1  doubt  whether  any  one  can 
consistently  think  that  what  he  calls  '*  I "  is  merely  the  incomprehensibly 
connected  sum  total  of  these  events  Cto  which  must  also  be  added  the  event 
which  thinks  of  this  sum  total  as  such).  We  may,  indeed,  with  Hume,  be 
influenced  by  certain  presuppositions  to  affirm  that  we  find  within  us 
nothing  else,  but  we  can  only  do  so  by  ignoring  the  *'find  within  us  and 
taking  account  of  the  occurrences  *' found  "  alone;  there  is  always  latent 
the  ordinary  way  of  thinking  which  inevitably  assumes  that  the  perceived 
objects  of  oonscioumess  belong  to  the  one  perceiving  subject 

If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  idea  of  persistent  and  durable  things  is  only 
possible  on  condition  thai  we  know  ourselves  to  be  identical  in  umc  ;  if 
the  thought  of  the  identity  of  the  same  object  necessarily  presupposes  con- 
sciousness of  the  identity  of  the  thinking  subject,  then  we  cannot  eliminate 
the  latter  and  yet  mamtain  the  identity  of  objects.  If  it  is  true  that  the 
primary  certainty  of  being  does  not  refer  to  objects,  but  is  expressed  in  the 
proposition  **  I  am,'*  that  we  can  be  sure  of  any  being  only  in  so  far  as  we 
are  first  sure  of  our  own  beings  then  all  knowledge  is  annihilated  if  we  are 
to  say  that  there  is  nothing  more  than  an  impersonal  process  of  thought 
positing  an  imaginaiy  subject  It  is  true  that  if  we  yield  to  the  undeniable 
utterances  of  selfconsciousnessand  accept  a  subject  for  all  conscious  activir* 
ties,  there  arise  difficulties  for  our  forther  consideration  as  to  the  relation 
in  which  this  subject  stands  to  the  totality  of  objects  which  we  distinguish 
from  ourselves  ;  but  great  as  the^c  diliieuliica  iiiay  be,  wc  cannot  get  rid  of 
them  by  introducing  the  impossible  thought  of  subjectless  activities.  The 
difiiculty  that  we  can  never  think  ourselves  merely  as  objects  (c£  Lieb- 
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mann's  Aphorisms)  is  not  decisive  ;  inasmucli  as  we  must  assume  other 
subjects,  like  ourselves,  we  are  constrained  10  liunk  01  self-conscious 
subjects,  which  for  us  arc  mere  objects. 

17.    But  even  apart  from  the  question,  how  we  are  to  interpret  the  facts 
of  self-consciousness,  we  are  prevented  from  conceiving  of  psychical  events 
as  related  merely  to  one  another  as  cause  and  effect  by  the  nature  of  the 
events  themselves;  for  when  thus  limited,  we  cannot  apply  the  relation  of  a 
sufficient  ground  to  its  consequences^  and  we  are  unable  to  explain  subse- 
quent stages  of  consciousness  as  necessarily  following  from  preceding 
stages.   If  it  is  true  that  the  idea  of  the  thing  is  not  merely  a  sum  of  the 
particular  sensations,  tf-^  Wundt  (.^i/aw,  p^  314)  has  excellently  pointed 
out — a  new  act  of  consciousness  is  called  for  which  oootains  a  kind  of 
creative  synthesis,  if  the  pleasure  arising  from  a  harmony  is  not  merely 
the  sum  of  the  elementary  feelings  accompanying  the  particular  saunds, 
if,  therefore,  what  we  call  effect  contains  niorc  than  the  cause  assuiued,  if 
something  new  supervenes,  which  is  not  yet  contained  in  what  is  given, 
whence  shall  we  say  that  this  more,  this  new  element  comes?  Under 
these  circumstances  tiie  subsequent  cannot  really  be  explained  by  the 
precedent;  by  itself  and  regarded  as  mere  event ;  it  can  be  explained  only 
by  assuming  a  subject  in  the  nature  of  which  it  lies  to  produce  upon  the 
occasion  of  certain  activities  other  activities  of  its  own,  the  ground  of  the 
new  element  is  really  to  be  found  in  the  capacity  of  development  of  the 
subject  to  which  both  tHe  preceding  and  subsequent  activities  belong  as 
functions.   In  the  physical  sphere  the  constancy  of  forces  enables  us  to 
carry  out  to  a  certain  degree  a  causal  connection  between  mere  events ; 
the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  the  ecjuivalence  of  motion 
which  precedes  and  which  follows,  causes  physical  events  to  appear  as  a 
uniformly  flowing  stream  in  which  the  power  of  work  present  at  a  later 
point  of  time  is  the  same  as  was  present  at  an  earlier  point,  only  in  a 
different  form ;  nothing  new  occurs  which  was  not  already  contained  in 
the  conditions.   But  in  the  psychical  sphere  this  new  element  appears 
wherever  there  is  a  development  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word ;  and  if  the 
principle  of  equivalence  between  cause  and  effect  does  not  hold  good, 
then  the  preceding  state  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  one  and  sufficient 
ground ;  what  we  now  call  cause  in  a  wider  and  inaccurate  sense  merely 
means  a  condition  under  which  the  psychical  subject  produces  new 
activities.    For  this  reason  the  much-despised  because  misa^iplied  concepn 
tion  of  *'  faculty  "  nevertheless  really  expreii>ci>  the  iciauou  beiuic  ua ;  the 
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tenn  denotes,  when  xightiy  UDdentood,  that  nature  of  the  pssjrchical  subject 
by  Tirttie  of  which  it  produces  from  witbiu  itself  and  upon  certain  occa- 
sions, activities  which  are  not  merely  oontinuatbns  of  those  which  preceded, 
and  by  virtue  of  which  It  develops  itself  in  time,  and  so  realizes  what  is 

contained  in  its  disposition.  A  psychology,  sudi  as  the  purely  empirical 
and  sensational,  which  regards  the  whole  content  of  consciousness  as  only 
a  svnn  of  sensations  which  are  excited  from  without,  and  which  finds 
nothing  more  in  all  later  stages  than  the  summation  of  these  simple  effects 
of  sense-stimulation,  can  represent  the  successive  states  of  consciousness 
as  cause  and  effect ;  it  is  done  also  by  the  Herbartian  psychology,  which 
disengages  ideas  from  their  ground,  and,  maintaining  the  invariability  of 
»  the  soul,  transfers  all  activity  to  the  ideas  which  come  and  go^  combine  and 
resist,  as  independent  things.  According  to  this  view,  the  real  cause  of 
psychical  events  lies  quite  without  the  subject^  which  is  merely  the  passive 
theatro  for  influences  from  the  external  world  But  if  this  view  fails  to 
satisfy  us,  then  there  is  no  other  way  than  to  recognise  that  successive  sen- 
sations  are  not  by  themselves,  and  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  the  cause 
of  all  the  further  "events"  which  arise  out  of  them,  that  the  presence  of 
two  or  more  sensations  does  not  necessarily  involve  their  being  distin- 
guished or  counted,  that  a  feeling  by  itself  contains  nothing  more  than  a 
state  of  pleasure  or  pain,  and  that  it  would  never  develop  into  anything 
further  were  it  not  the  nature  of  the  feeUng  subject  to  be  impelled  thereby 
to  the  further  activity  of  desire  and  will. 

18.  Whether  or  not  the  subject  of  psychical  events,  which  is  indispens- 
able if  we  are  to  speak  comprehensibly,  is  to  be  pkced  under  the  concept 
of  substance^  depends  upon  how  we  define  substance  i  the  dispute  is  mainly 
one  of  wofdSk  If  we  start  from  the  concept  of  substance  which  has  been 
developed  hi  natural  sdence^  If  we  take  as  its  essential  characteristics 
invariability  of  forces  and  modes  of  action,  so  that  under  the  same  con- 
ditions substance  always  undergoes  and  produt  cs  ihc  same  changes,  then, 
indeed,  the  soul  is  not  substance.  But  if  we  incrLly  mean  to  express  by 
thb  terra  that  we  are  compelled  by  the  nature  of  our  tiiought  to  add  to  the 
varying  events  always  combined  in  one  consciousness  a  subject  which  ex- 
plains the  connection  of  these  events,  and  which,  remaining  one  with  itself, 
forms  a  common  ground  for  the  continuously  successive  changes,  then  the 
subject  of  sdf-conscioosness  must  be  called  a  substance.  Not  indeed  a 
substance  which  has  an  eustence  apart  from  its  activities;  it  tV^  m  that  it 
is  active,  but  it  is  not  the  mere  momentary  activity;  its  eustence  is  not 
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exhausted  In  the  particular  activity  any  more  than  the  enttence  of  material 
substance  is  eihansted  in  its  momentary  stete,  but  outlasts  them  as  the  one 

gronnd  of  succeeding  activities.  The  materialist  may  try  to  identify  the 
subject  of  psychical  events  with  the  collective  unity  of  the  brain,  endowing 
it,  in  addition  to  its  chemical  and  physical  powers,  with  the  faculty  of  pro- 
ducing idens  and  feelings;  but  if  we  decline  to  do  this,  we  cannot  think  of 
mental  processes  as  a  mere  happening  without  any  subject.  We  may  at- 
tempt to  substitute  for  the  individual  soul  a  universal  ground,  but  then, 
thb  must  always  be  the  res  cogitans^  and  particular  conscious  states  proceed 
from  the  ii^imta  p^teiUia  wgUandi  of  the  infinite  substance.  Such  meta- 
physical supplementations  of  the  immediately  given  do  not  at  any  rate 
attempt  to  thmk  of  a  happening  without  something  in  which  it  happens^  a 
knowledge  which  no  one  knows,  a  will  which  is  no  one's  will 

19.  Heie^  again,  the  general  idea  of  cause  may  be  variously  applied. 
In  one  direction  the  causal  concept  has  already  been  used  in  so  wide  a 
sense  as  to  be  applied — as  by  Spinoia— to  the  relation  of  substance  to  its 
activity  ;  the  understanding  is  called  the  cause  of  its  thoughi^  as  plants 
are  called  the  cause  of  their  own  growth,  and  the  falling  body  the  cause  of 
tts  fall  because  the  falling  is  its  activity.  But  we  shall  do  better  to  avoid 
including  in  the  concept  simple  action  as  such.  In  mechanical  science 
the  concept  is  limited  to  the  relation  between  different  unities;  it  is  the 
tOMta  transitHS,  We  apply  the  same  concept  in  psychology,  when  we  refer 
inner  events  to  a  cause  distinct  from  the  subject  of  consdonsness,  when 
we  refer  sensations  to  stimuli  prooeedmg  from  the  external  world.  The 
inoomparability  of  the  two  events  and  their  subjects  is  not  in  itself  an 
obstacle  to  the  application  of  the  causal  concept ;  the  proposition  that  like 
can  act  only  upon  like  would,  if  strictly  intcipreted,  render  every  applica- 
tion of  the  causal  concept  impossible ;  and  we  are  bound  by  the  actual 
connection  of  phenomena  which  constrains  us  to  find  a  ground  for  what 
takes  place  in  a  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 

When  we  come  to  the  relation  between  particular  psychical  functions,  the 
causal  concept  hods  another  application  ;  we  are  here  dealing  with  the 
States  Of  changes  of  a  subject  which  by  virtue  of  its  nature  has  other  states 
for  a  consequence  of  these,  and  in  this  sense  an  idea  is  called  the  cause  of 
a  feeling,  a  feeling  the  cause  of  a  desire.  In  so  £ur  as  what  we  mean  to 
express  is  the  regular  connection  oblainmg  between  states  of  the  same 
subject  we  use  the  word  m  the  same  sense  as  when  the  lowering  of  the 
temperature  of  water  below  zero  is  called  the  cause  of  its  freesing;  by 
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viitne  of  the  nature  of  water  the  one  change  is  necessarily  accompanied 
by  the  other. 

But  in  the  psychical  domain  the  causal  concept  gains  a  still  more  specific 
meaning  in  the  relation  of  the  will  to  other  junctions;  not  only  because 
volition  appears  in  volnntary  movement  as  the  direct  caose  of  a  material 

event — states  of  feeling  also  appear  as  causes  of  the  most  ^uied  material 
events, — but  because  even  within  the  sjihere  of  events  of  consciousness 
themselves  we  are  conscious  of  directing  our  volition  luwaids  the  realiza- 
tion ui  certain  acts,  and  find  within  us  the  power  of  producing  or  at  least 
guiding  them.  It  is  so  when  we  fix  our  attention  upon  perception  or 
thoughts,  when  we  voluntarily  excite  a  series  of  recollections,  or  follow  out 
a  logical  chain  of  thought  It  is  not  a  necessi^  independent  of  conscious- 
ness and  known  only  fay  its  results,  which  connects  that  mental  act  which 
is  cause  with  that  which  Is  effect,  as  when  feelings  are  excited  by  some 
object  of  thought  When  we  realise  what  we  have  thought  of,  we  are 
immediately  conscious  of  determining  ourselves  by  our  own  activities ; 
and  this  immanent  self-detennination  passes  into  the  sphere  of  external 
causality  through  the  dependence  of  our  bodily  movements  upon  conscious 
volition.^ 

'  Cf.  here  my  treatise,  Der  Bi^riffdts  WMms  wtd  Mm  FtrkSihUsf  mm  B^nff  dn 
Ursadu,  Kkim  Sekr^m,  XL  115,  »q. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

THE  SYNTHESIS  OF  CONCEPTUAL  ELEMENTS  INTO  COMPOSITE 

CONCEPTS. 

§  75. 

An  exhaustive  analysts  of  our  ideas  into  sxhple  slbmbnts  which  are  com- 
pletely determined  and  the  same  for  every  one,  and  an  investigation  of  the 
different  forms  of  their  syirrHESK,  constitute  the  condition  uoder  wfaidi 
alone  it  is  possible  to  determine  oar  composite  ideas  in  a  way  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  logic 

In  the  construction  of  composite  idess  itself  it  is  necessary  on  the  one 
hand  tiiat  ive  should  carry  out  the  syntheses  of  the  conceptual  elements  to 

the  extent  called  for  by  the  aims  of  thought ;  on  the  Other  hand,  that  the 
cuiiSLiuction  of  ihc  particular  composite  groups  should  be  accompanied  by 
their  arrangement  in  a  definite  system  01  relative  subordination,  co- 
ordination, and  disjunction. 

In  so  far  as  our  ideas  are  of  such  a  nature  that  definite  principles  ot 
synthesis  are  given  together  with  the  elements,  composite  concepts  are 
generally  formed  by  a  free  construction  according  to  those  principles  of  all 
possible  combinations.  But  in  so  far  as  the  synthesis  of  certain  con- 
ceptual elements  is  only  required  by  their  actual  co-existence  in  objects  of 
experience  the  formation  of  composite  concepts  Is  limited  to  reconstruction 
of  the  given,  and  these  concepts  are  principsUy  arranged  by  the  method 
of  abstraction. 

In  the  construction  of  final  concepts  both  methods  are  combined 

I.    In  the  preceding  section  the  analysis  of  our  ideas  into  simple 

elements  showed  the  impossibiUty  of  getting  constituent  parts  of  ideas  in 
complete  isolation.  Every  wlicre  we  found  inseparable  functions  determin- 
ing the  content  of  thought,  and  the  particular  elements  were  always  con- 
nected with  definite  forms  of  synthesis.  Unity  itself  cannot  be  thought 
without  pluraliqr*  nor  line  and  point  without  space ;  the  concept  of  the 
tbiog  has  no  meaning  except  as  the  synthesis  of  different  elements,  and 
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concept  of  causality  would  be  nothing  if  it  did  not  connect  the  states  and 
changes  of  things.  Aoconling  to  the  different  classes  of  ideas  these 
syntheses  differ  entirely  in  import ;  the  relation  between  the  unities  in  a 
number  is  incomparable  with  the  relation  between  points  in  space,  and 
this  again  with  the  rektion  between  qualities  and  between  these  and  the 
thing  to  which  they  belong.  , 

2.  Il  follows  from  this  that  we  cannot  find  any  method  of  combining 
conceptual  elements  into  composite  concepts  which  shall  be  absolutely 
universal  and  apply  to  all  concepts  in  the  same  way. 

No  doubt  if  we  start  with  a  purely  formal  denotation  of  conceptual 
elements  and  their  synthesis^  as  when  the  content  of  a  composite  concept 
A  is  expressed  by  its  characteristics  a  ^  ^  it  is  natural  to  apply  to  the 
sum  total  of  simple  elements  obtained  by  analysis  the  method  of  combina- 
tion of  different  elements,  in  order  to  find  all  possible  combinations  and  so 
to  obtain  the  whole  series  of  possible  concepts  and  their  reUttions.  Then 
even  the  prindple  aoooiding  to  which  they  would  be  arranged  would  be 
that  by  which  we  should  be  guided  in  obtaining  the  combinations ;  we 
should  start  from  some  series  of  characteristics,  and  we  should  take 
the  same  series  as  the  basis  for  an  enumciaiion  of  the  combinations.  Thus 
from  the  characteristics  a,  we  should  get  the  series  of  binary  com- 

binations ah^  ac,  ad,  fir,  fid,  cd,  of  trinary  combinations  abc,  a  fid,  aui, 
bcdt  and  finally  the  combination  of  all  the  elements  abed  and  we  are  at 
once  struck  by  the  remarkable  phenomenon  that  there  are  more  of  the 
general  concepts  a^,  ac,  etc.,  than  of  the  more  specialized  aSt,  etc.,  and 
that  all  these  genera  have  only  one  specific  concept  under  them,  for  the 
doctrine  presupposes  that  the  amusement  of  characteristics  in  a  concept 
is  indifferent,  and  that  ahi  is  the  same  concept  as  Aeda* 

The  principal  difficulty  in  the  simple  application  of  this  theory  of  com- 
binations lies  in  the  fiict  that  characteristics  are  not  all  compatible,  but 
that  many  of  them  are  so  related  that  the  affirmation  of  one  excludes  a 
number  of  others ;  thus  by  a  wearisome  process  a  great  number  must 
always  be  excluded  as  impossible  from  the  combinations  found  by  the 
calculation.  If,  however,  the  process  were  otherwise  correct,  and  ensured 
a  certain  result,  we  should  have  to  submit  to  this  inconvenience ;  aiming 
merely  at  complete  determination  of  the  relations  of  incompatibility.  For 
this  it  would  not  suffice  to  discover  the  simple  incompatibilities,  for  it 
sometunes  happens  that  an  element  a  would  be  compatible  with  ^  or  ^ 
each  by  itself,  but  not  with  both  together ;  eqnilinear  is  compatible  with 

s.  u — II.  L 
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recungular  by  itself  (ia  the  square^  and  with  triangular  by  itsd^  but  not 
with  both  together. 

But  apart  from  these  diflkulties  the  method  of  combinations  in  this 
general  fonn  is  not  applicable  to  the  relations  of  conceptual  elements.  As 
generally  understood,  it  presupposes  an  equivalence  of  elements  and  a 
single  meaning  for  the  union  between  them,  which  is  not  true  of  the 
elements  of  our  concepts  ;  and  important  as  it  is  when  propef  iy  applied, 
it  has  proved  uniiuitful  as  a  general  logical  method  for  the  construction  of 
concepts,  whenever,  that  is,  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  revive  the  art  of 
Raymundus  Lulhis.  In  all  attempts  to  reduce  logic  to  an  arithmetic  with 
simple  elements  for  units,  it  is  overlooked  that  arithmetic  is  always  based 
upon  homogeneity  of  elements  and  of  their  syntheses,  a  presupposition 
which  is  all  the  less  applicable  here  because  tlie  particular  elements  do 
not  appear  in  isolation,  bat  are  dependent  upon  each  other  in  the  most 
complicated  manner. 

^  If  we  are  to  proceed  methodically  in  the  formation  of  our  con- 
cepts, we  must  be  guided  on  the  one  hand  by  the  natural  conditions  of 
thought,  on  the  other  hand  by  the  aims  towards  which  we  are  striving 
in  thought 

With  reference  to  the  former,  our  investigations  in  the  previous  section 
have  brought  out  characteristic  distinctions.  In  the  sphere  of  nuMiencal 
concepts  we  came  across  an  activity  proceeding  according:  to  conscious 
and  comprehensible  laws,  by  which  die  objects  and  their  relations  were 
created  and  which  can  be  continued  independently  of  all  external  rela- 
tions, while  in  dealing  with  qualities  of  sensation  we  are  constantly 
dependent  upon  external  conditions,  and  can  neither  produce  them  in 
their  manifoldness  according  to  any  simple  law,  nor  yet  submit  to  one 
comprehensible  law  the  relations  between  qualities  belonging  to  different 
senses.  In  the  former  case  one  general  law  suffices  to  give  rise  to  the 
whole  manifold ;  in  the  latter  an  indefinite  manifold  is  given  without 
fixed  limits,  and  the  general  law  which  should  govern  it  cannot  be 
found. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  aims  of  our  conceptual  construction  we  have  on 
the  one  hand  to  obtain  fixed  and  definite  predicates  for  our  judgments, 
and  to  keep  them  ready  for  judgment  as  extensively  and  as  well  arranged 
as  possible  ;  while  on  the  other  hand  we  must  apprehend  what  is  given 
to  perception  as  exhaustively  as  may  be,  and  represent  it  in  logically 
ordered  ooncept&    On  the  one  hand  the  tendency  is  to  multiply  and 
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speciaUxe  our  concepts  as  fiur  as  possible,  to  construct  a  comprehensive 
system  of  combinations  of  conceptual  dements  \  on  the  other  hand  this 
tendenqr  is  limited  by  the  fiict  that  we  form  our  composite  concepts 
onljr  so  far  as  we  are  called  upon  to  do  so  by  observation  of  given 
things  and  then:  relations,  and  have  no  occasion  to  form  those  concepts 
for  which  there  is  no  conesponding  object  in  experience.  Here  the 
foreground  is  occupied  by  given  things,  of  which  the  synthetical  form 
is  the  concept  of  substance.  The  idea  of  every  particular  thing,  how- 
ever, is  comi)Ouiided  from  an  incalculable  multitude  of  elements,  and  ihe 
CO  existence  of  these  elements  is  the  less  to  be  derived  from  definite 
general  rules  because  the  coDcept  of  substance  is  completely  indifferent 
towards  its  content. 

Thus  we  have  two  opposed  starting  points.  In  the  sphere  of  concrete^ 
real  things,  we  have  given  to  us  a  manifold  of  the  richest  combinations, 
iocalcolable  in  number;  our  tssk  is  to  determine  the  whole  content  of 
the  perceived,  to  exhibit  similarities  and  dilEeiences  in  logical  arrange- 
ment; m  other  words,  to  classify  what  is  given;  we  cannot,  however, 
discover  from  the  characteristics  themselves  how  they  are  combined,  we 
can  only  learn  it  by  their  actual  co-existence.  On  the  other  side,  we  • 
find  the  ideal  elements,  with  which  is  given  according  to  their  nature  the 
law  of  Li)cir  synthesis,  and  for  which  there  is  the  possibility  of  develop- 
ment Here  our  ib  to  carry  out  this  development  to  its  fullest 
extent,  and  this  takes  place  most  markedly  in  the  sphere  of  mathematical 
concepts,  which  are  developed  in  particular  directions  much  further  than 
is  called  for  by  the  claims  of  immediate  perception. 

4.  In  calling  this  formation  of  concepts  from  their  elements  con- 
STRUCTtvB,  logic  has  borrowed  a  term  from  geometry.  The  production 
of  some  figure  from  particular  spatial  elements,  lines  and  angles,  which 
can  take  place  either  in  pure  imagination  or  by  the  external  help  of 
drawing,  seemed  the  most  fitting  image  by  which  to  represent  a  process 
in  which  the  composite  idea  is  produced  for  us,  while  the  voluntary 
variation  of  elements  independently  of  external  perception,  and  the 
combination  of  them  together,  gives  the  construction  the  character  of  a 
free  acuviiy  guided  only  by  the  nature  of  the  ideas  themselves. 

It  is  less  appropriate  tu  contrast  with  this  process  of  construction  that 
of  AB-s  i  KAcniON,  as  the  process  by  which  concepts  are  formed  from  given 
perceptions.  Abstraction  in  the  sense  of  separating  the  ideas  combined 
in  the  unity  of  a  thing,  so  as  to  present  the  particular  qualities  by 
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themselves,  is  one  of  the  expedients  used  in  the  ooalysis  of  ideas  into 
simple  elemeDts;  but  abstiactioii  in  the  other  sensCi  as  expiessing  the 
formation  of  general  concepts  from  special  ideas  bj  the  omission  of  dtflerent 
chamcteristics^  cannot  be  the  general  process  by  which  we  are  to  reduco 
the  given  according  to  its  detenninatioos  to  conceptual  expression,  for  . 
to  do  this  we  should  first  need  to  note  all  the  differences  which  dis> 
tinguish  particular  objects  from  one  another,  and  to  establish  an 
exhaustive  formula,  A  process  of  abstraction,  leading  to  the  grouping 
of  different  specific  concepts  under  one  higher  general  concept,  could 
not  be  made  use  of  until  we  wished  to  reduce  the  ideas  already  gained 
to  logical  order,  and  to  exhibit  the  higher  concepts  under  which  they 
could  be  subsumed.  But  since  we  have  no  other  familiar  term  at 
command,  the  word  may  be  used  in  its  wider  sense  for  the  sake  of 
brevi^. 

In  a  more  detailed  exposition  it  will  have  to  be  shown  that  neither 
process  can  take  phwe  alone;  that  in  the  sphere  of  construction,  ab- 
straction must  be  osUed  In,  while  the  dassificatton  of  the  given  which  is 
begun  by  abstraction  cannot  be  completed  without  construction. 

5.    i  iic  FINAL  CONCEPTS,  which  are  the  objects  of  our  will  and  guide 
our  voluntary  action,  occupy  a  peculiar  po^-ition. 

On  the  one  hand  they  share  in  the  reference  to  reality  which  prescribes 
definite  rules  of  formation  to  the  concepts  of  real  things.  'J'hat  which  is 
really  willed,  and  not  merely  dreamed  in  idle  wishes,  is  always  a  real 
state  of  ourselves  and  of  other  men  or  external  things,  which  is 
thought,  indeed,  as  future,  but  which,  if  realized,  can  be  realized  only  in 
the  concrete  definiteness  which  belongs  to  all  objects  of  the  real  world; 
that  which  is  to  be  effected  by  our  will  is  a  change  of  real  things  which 
must  be  latent  in  their  nature,  and  leads  to  a  state  which  constitutes  a  part 
of  the  real  world  and  is  governed  by  its  laws. 

In  so  far,  then,  as  our  final  concepts  are  frequently  formed  upon  the 
ground  of  previous  experience,  and  our  will  is  simply  directed  towards  the 
repetition  of  that  which  previously  pleased  and  satisfied  us,  their  content 
«''oms  to  differ  in  no  way  from  that  of  the  ideas  by  means  of  which  we 
always  think  of  the  real,  and  to  be  formed  in  just  the  same  way  ;  it  is  only 
the  subjective  reference  to  our  will  which  makes  a  final  ooncept  of  the 
concept  of  any  given  existing  thing.  The  water  which  we  want  to  drink 
when  thirsty,  the  fire  which  we  desire  to  light  when  cold,  does  not  differ 
because  thought  as  a  final  concept  (com  any  other  fire  and  water.  We 
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find  alio  the  tame  reUttioD  between  special  and  general  concepts  in  our 
aims  as  in  the  classification  of  the  given,  and  this  hi  a  twofold  way.  The 
will  may  be  directed  to  a  particular  object,  to  a  nomentsiy  satisfoetiOQ ; 
but  in  the  final  concept  we  affinn  only  a  general  idea  under  which  fall  the 
various  specific  objects,  a  general  idea,  howeirer,  which  is  abstracted  from 
oar  experience  of  common  attributes  in  a  number  of  things.  Thus  the 
tiiiraly  man  wants  drink  111  general,  and  the  cold  man  combustibles  of  any 
kind.  On  the  other  hand  the  final  concept  may  be  general  with  reference 
to  the  will  itself,  when  the  wili  is  directed  not  to  some  particular  object  or 
state  as  the  means  of  momentary  satisfaction,  but  to  a  plurality  of  objects 
or  states  which  all  yield  a  similar  satisfaction.  The  will  to  gather  supplies 
for  th(e  winter,  or  to  injure  a  hated  person,  is  directed  towards  a  general 
idea;  but  this  general  concept  itself  can' only  be  abstracted  from  ex* 
perience ;  my  knowledge  of  what  will  serve  as  supplies,  or  of  what  will 
injure  a  man,  can  have  been  learned  from  experience  alone  And 
I  could  have  formed  the  same  concept  without  any  reference  to  the 
will  by  a  comparison  of  particular  relations  of  the  given.  The  iact 
that  the  relation  which  was  at  first  only  an  object  of  experience  is 
now  an  object  of  the  will  can  make  no  difference  in  the  way  in  which 
the  concept  is  luiincd  ;  given  states  or  events  are  taken  as  objects  for  our 
will  just  as  experience  has  taught  us  to  know  them,  and  the  more 
accurately  they  are  known,  the  more  our  concepts  are  complete  and  cor- 
respmid  to  the  real  state  of  affairs,  the  more  secure  we  are  in  volition, 
since  we  shall  have  no  unexpected  results  to  fear. 

6.  Nevertheless  a  closer  analysis  shows  even  in  these  cases  one  aspect 
which  distinguishes  final  concepts  from  the  purely  theoredcal  concepts  of 
experience^  even  when  they  have  exactly  the  same  content  Whe^  the 
thirsty  roan  desires  water,  or  the  cold  man  fire,  the  immediate  object  of 
his  will  is  not  the  external  thing  as  such,  but  the  cessation  of  his  dis- 
comfort ;  thus  the  ground  upon  which  he  desires  these  objects  is  the 
definite  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  him  as  the  means  of  satisfaction, 
and  it  is  only  because  a  certain  object  is  the  only  one  known  or  attainable 
in  the  real  world  that  his  will  is  directed,  not  towards  the  general,  but 
towards  the  definite  and  concrete.  When  various  objects  possess  in  the 
same  degree  the  quality  of  satisfying  the  want  which  gives  rise  to  the  will, 
then  the  g^erality  of  the  final  concept  appears  \  and  when  we  actually 
and  consciously  separate  what  ts  really  willed  from  its  acoompanymg 
determinations,  then  the  final  concept  thus  formed  becomes  distinct  from 
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the  geoeral  concepts  gain^  by  abstraction,  for  then  the  general  precedes 
the  special  and  serves  as  a  clue  by  which  to  find  the  meaos  of  satisfaction 
in  the  real  world. 

This  is  at  once  obvious  when  the  objects  to  which  the  will  is  directed 
are  not  forthcoming,  bnt  must  be  immUd  and  made.  The  final  concept 
now  appears  as  the  problem :  how  to  prodoce  a  thing  having  a  given 
quality  or  manifesting  given  rekuions.  Only  what  eonesponds  to  the  end 
is  determined  by  it,  everything  else  is  undetermined ;  and  what  we  have 
to  do  is  to  change  the  things  given,  or  to  combine  a  number  of  them,  in 
such  a  way  that  the  result  may  have  the  desired  qualities.  A  consideiauon 
of  the  processes  by  which  the  end  is  realized  in  a  concrete  thing,  as  well 
as  of  the  movements  of  thought  in  its  activity  of  invention,  must  come 
later  on.  At  present  we  have  merely  to  point  out  how  in  the  sphere  of 
ends  a  formation  of  concept  takes  place  which  is  relatively  independent 
of  the  things  given,  and  how  the  lesults  of  this  process  have  at  first  the 
character  of  general  conceptual  fonnulse,  which  aw^it  their  specialization 
and  determinatioii  from  a  consideration  of  the  means  by  which  the 
characteristics  contamed  in  the  concept  can  be  realised  in  the  real  world. 
(Cf.  §42,  8.L,p.  273  sq.) 

§  76. 

The  constructive  formation  of  concepts  has  for  its  first  and  fundamental 
forui  a  process  of  combination  which  starts  from  t  ie  simple  elements  and 
forms  from  them  in  their  afipropriate  synthetical  forms  (of  number,  space, 
etc.)  a  complete  series  oi  iuvvest  groups,  and  then  combines  these  again 
according  to  the  same  methods. 

This  process  is  accompanied  in  part  by  another  which,  startiqg  from 
given  forms  of  combination,  develops  them  through  all  the  differences  of 
which  their  elements  are  capable,  and  is  characterised  as  logical  division  j 
in  part  also  by  a  statement  of  general  conceptual  formulae^  which  eipress 
certain  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  by  a  number  of  more  special  concepts, 
and  which  present  themselves  as  problems  and  therefore  as  final  concepts. 

When  the  number  of  elements  and  diflerences  is  unlimited,  these  methods 
cannot  be  actually  carried  out ;  completeness  of  conceptual  construction 
can  only  be  indirectly  expressed  cither  by  gciicral  symbols,  represculiiig  an 
infinite  series  of  dilTercnts,  or  by  negative  formulae. 

The  process  of  abstraction  is  a  mere  expedient,  by  which  we  determine 
the  concepts  of  certain  combinations  in  cases  where,  owing  to  the  infinity 
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dL  pOMibUities,  no  definite  way  is  prescribed  to  free  construction.  It  is 
supplenented  by  imaginative  invention. 

I.  We  find  the  simplest  example  of  a  purely  constructive  formation  of 
concepts  in  nnmben  themselvesi  and  in  numerical  combinations  and  com- 
binations of  numerical  combinations;  it  is  in  them,  therefore,  that  we  may 
most  easily  trace  the  simple  characteristics  of  the  constructive  process. 
First  of  all  units  are  combined  in  a  iscrics, — two,  three,  etc. — according  to 
the  simple,  recurrent  synthesis  of  counting,  and  in  this  way  we  get  the 
concepts  of  simple  numbers.  Hut  even  here  we  find  that  the  j)rocess  of 
combmation  cannot  be  fully  carried  out,  owing  to  the  absence  of  limit,  and 
we  substitute  for  the  incomplete  and  ioiiQite  series  the  UUer^  used  as  a 
general  numerical  symbol. 

This  first  and  fundamental  combination,  in  which  the  perfect  equivalence 
of  all  the  elements  admits  of  no  difference  beyond  that  of  number  itself,  is 
followed  by  fiirther  developments.  The  same  Ibnn  of  synthesis  being 
applied  to  the  combinations  already  obtained,  there  arise  the  forms  of 
combination  contained  in  the  modes  of  calculation  known  as  addition, 
multiplication  and  involution.  From  the  concept  of  the  sum,  again,  follow 
sums  arising  from  two  or  three  or  more  terms  ;  and  inasmuch  as  each 
addendum  may  be  of  any  value  we  get  an  infmite  series  of  combinations  of 
which,  for  practical  purposes,  only  the  twofold  addition  of  the  numbers 
from  I  to  lo  is  generally  carried  out  one  by  one,  since  the  decimal  nota- 
tion of  numbers  in  language  and  writing  reduces  all  addition  to  the  addition 
of  numbers  between  i  and  lo.  In  the  tame  way  the  concept  of  multipli- 
cation leads  first  to  the  multiplication  table  showing  all  the  combinations 
of  the  same  numbers  in  products  of  two  terms^  but  admits  also  of  an  in- 
finite series  of  products  resulting  from  two^  three  or  more  factors. 

Thus  the  numbers  combined  by  metiiods  of  calculation  become  them- 
selves the  snbjects  of  new  combinations,  and  there  arise,  according  to  the 
same  princijile  of  combination,  sums  of  differences,  diftercnces  of  sums, 
products  of  sums  and  differences,  sums  and  differences  of  products,  etc. ; 
and  these  general  concepts  are  again  difterentiatcd  by  the  fact  that  each 
one  contains  the  possibility  of  any  number  of  terms,  and  each  term  may 
be  of  any  value.  Just  because  the  principle  itself  is  so  simple  and  so  easy 
of  application,  there  is  no  need  to  actually  carry  out  all  the  combinations 
or  to  provide  special  names  for  the  more  complicated  forms  ;  the  infinity 
of  possibilitiei^  moreover,  would  make  it  impossible  to  get  fiirther  than  the 
banning  of  any  actual  statement  of  all  combinations. 
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2.  This  principle  of  the  complete  combination  of  given  elements  into 
composite  forms  is  accompanied  by  another  which  in  one  aspect  develops 
from  it,  and  this  second  principle  starts  from  a  given  combination  and  ex- 
tends  it  beyond  its  original  limiu  by  an  exhaustive  enumeiation  of  all 
particular  cases.  The  concept  of  multiplication  arises  first  from  the  re* 
peated  addition  of  equal  numbeis ;  instead  of  s  a  +  a  we  say  3  k  a.  But 
when  we  take  the  general  expression  of  the  products  x  k  and  substitute  for  a 
and  b  all  values  in  the  numerical  series;— mcluding  as  the  result  of  counting 
backwards  1  and  o  (p.  31  sq.) — the  concept  of  the  product  is  extended  be- 
yond the  limits  imposed  by  its  original  mc muig.  Both  i  x  a  and  o  x  a  aic 
brought  into  the  concept  as  limiting  c^^^c^  which  from  one  point  of  view 
may  be  formally  included  in  the  concept  of  multiplication,  though  in  such 
a  way  that  its  original  meaning  is  no  longer  applicable,  and  is  indeed  funda- 
mentally altered  by  the  new  interpretation  which  must  be  given  to  the 
formulas.  If,  notwithstandiog  thi%  formulas  such  as  t  x  «i  and  o  x  a  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  self-contradictory  concepts,  it  is  becanse  they  form  part 
of  the  same  series  and  proceed  acoordii^  to  the  same  law  as  the  true  pro- 
ducts, and  according  to  the  same  law  have  as  definite  a  value.  In  the 
same  way  we  extend  the  concept  of  difference  by  thinking  of  the  general 
formula  as  applying  to  all  values  of  a  and  and  the  concept  of  involu- 
tion by  introducing  negative  and  fractional  exponents.  The  extension  of 
llic  concept  over  the  whole  series  of  possible  combinations  leads  us  to 
include  under  the  same  name  numerical  combinations  which  no  longer 
admit  of  the  same  original  interpretation,  though  their  meaning  can  be 
inferred  from  this. 

It  is  obvious  here  that  in  these  cases  pure  construction  gives  first  only 
the  narrower  concept,  and  that  we  get  the  wider  concept  only  by  an  ex- 
tension of  the  synthesis  already  given. 

3.  The  importance  of  the  latter  process  appears  still  more  clearly  in 
geometry. 

In  the  first  place,  what  we  may  call  the  geometrical  synthesis  of  simple 
etements  is  determmed  by  no  such  simple  kw  as  in  the  formation  of 

numbers.    That  which  determines  the  synthesis  is  spacer  but  in  space  we 

cannot  think  of  a  plurality  of  elements  without  introducing  relations  of 
situation  and  magnitude.  The  number  two  never  varies ;  buL  iwo  points 
can  only  be  thought  of  in  connection  with  some  distance  between  them, 
and  with  three  points  appears  the  question  of  their  mutual  position.  Thus 
in  geometry  all  synthetical  conceptual  construction  is  concerned  with  the 
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genesis  of  the  idea  of  spatial  figures,  variations  of  the  geaeral  relations  of 
position,  magnitudes  and  distances  of  points  and  lines. 

An  inexhaustible  field  is  here  opened  to  construction ;  but  it  is  a  field  in 
which  from  ihe  first  we  are  without  definite  guidance,  so  that  the  con- 
struction roust  be  purely  inventive^  Just  because  the  elementary  and 
conceptually  determined  ideas  of  the  straight  line^  the  angle,  etc.,  can  only 
be  gained  by  a  discriminating  analysis  within  space,  the  total  idea  of  space 
is  indifferent  with  re8|>ect  to  all  combinations.  Whether  we  begin  by 
fonniog  systems  of  points,  or  investigate  the  position  of  two  lines  in  space, 
or  imagine  a  continually  increasing  number  of  radii  issuing  from  a  point, 
there  is  no  internal  necessity  to  determine  production  of  manifold 
geometrical  images,  in  the  same  way  as  the  concept  of  number  itself  pro- 
duces the  numerical  series,  sums  and  products. 

4.  But  however  the  construction  may  begin,  it  depends,  on  the  one 
haxid,  upon  certain  fundamental  assumptions  as  to  the  simplest  construc- 
tions and  their  possibility^ — such  as  are  contained  in  the  atn/fuxra  of 
Euclid — and,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  rules  are  prescribed  to  it  by  the 
nature  of  space.  From  the  combination  of  a  few  elements — ^Unes  or  points 
— ^it  proceeds  further  in  space  to  the  combination  of  more ;  at  first  two 
straight  lines^  then  threes  then  four,  are  drawn  and  brought  into  different 
combinations  of  position.  Thus  from  the  beginning  number  is  needed  as 
a  guide,  and  here  again  we  find  that  the  construction  of  arithmetical  and 
geometrical  concepts  cannot  lie  regarded  as  co-ordinate,  inasinuch  as  liic 
geonietncal  synthesis  presu^jpo^ca  ihc  arithmetical.  The  continuity  of 
space,  again,  permits  of  an  infmite  number  of  possibilities  of  position,  e.g, 
of  two  straight  lines  with  r^pect  to  each  other ;  for  this  reason  conceptual 
construction  can  never  proceed  by  an  exhaustive  combination  of  a  fixed 
number  of  elements,  but  can  merely  draw  limits  within  the  continuum, 
leaving  it  to  intuition  to  fill  up  tiie  space  between  these  limits.  We  cannot 
enumerate  the  particular  distinguishable  cases  in  which  the  position  of  two 
lines  to  each  other  diflers ;  but  by  turning  and  moving  them  in  all  direc- 
tions we  get  certain  definite  cases  which  can  be  determined  by  simple 
characteristics,  with  reference  to  which  all  others  can  be  determined  by 
negative  characteristics  alone  (§  43,  5,  I.,  p.  280  sq.).  Two  lines  in  space 
either  coincide  and  have  all  their  points  in  cuiuinon,  or  they  do  not  coincide; 
if  they  do  not  coincide,  then  they  either  have  one  point  in  conunun  and 

'  Cf.  Zindler,  Beitra^e  zur  Theorie  der  mathematischcn  Erkenntnitt  {ISittm^Amchit 
dor  pkU,-kut,  Ciatudtr  Wimtr  Acathmiit  vol.  118,  1889^  ix.  32). 
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intersect,  or  they  do  not  intersect ;  if  they  do  not  intersect,  then  thev  are 
cither  jiarallcl  or  not  parallel ;  it  is  in  this  form  that  we  must  devciup  the 
closer  determination  of  the  combination  which  begins  by  bringing  two 
straight  lines  together  as  elements.  The  concepts  are  here  formed  by  dis- 
junctiom,  of  which  the  one  term  is  ft  definable  case  from  amongst  an  infinite 
number  of  co-onlinate  cases»  while  the  other  terra  is  the  mere  negation  of  this 
case,  merdf  borrowmg  a  significance  Irom  the  general  intuition  of  space* 

Or  suppose  we  investigate  three  lines  in  a  plane ;  all  three  are  parallel 
or  two  are  parallel  and  one  not,  or  all  three  intersect^  and  intersect  either 
in  one  point,  or  in  three  points  so  as  to  form  a  triangle,  and  tfien  either 
so  as  to  form  three  equal  angles,  etc.  Kverywhere  we  fmd  the  same 
method  of  dividing  the  infinite  manifold  of  relations  which  are  possiljle 
between  certain  element.irv  parts,  by  means  of  a  disjunction  (a  and  non-a) 
into  a  particular  case  and  an  intinite  number  of  others. 

5.  Georaetrical  construction  has  shown  a  preference  in  its  development 
for  bounded  figures :  triangles,  squarei^  circles,  etc ;  and  this  points  to  an 
empirical  origin.  What  is  first  given  to  sense-perception  consist*  in  images 
of  bounded  bodies  and  surfaces,  and  imagination  also  b^ns  bjr  drawing 
particular  figures ;  in  distinguishing  these  and  endeavouring  to  determine 
them  conceptually  our  thought  is  occupied  with  a  quite  definite  intuition. 
But  when  this  intuition  is  thought  of  by  means  of  a  few  general  predicates 
only,  apart  firom  the  fixed  dimensions  of  the  particular  case,  or  when 
figures  agreeing  in  certain  characteristics  are  classed  together  by  a  process 
of  abstraction,  we  have  begun  the  process  of  extending  a  given  figure  by 
variation  of  its  elements  within  the  limits  imposed  by  the  fixed  gencr.d 
predicates.  The  concept  of  the  triangle  is  certainly  due  rather  to  the 
sense-intuition  of  particular  cases  than  to  the  attempt  to  see  in  how  man/ 
ways  three  straight  lines  may  lie  in  space ;  but  then  it  has  passed  beyond 
the  particular  given  figures,  beginning  with  a  comparison  of  diflerent 
triangles,  and  including  all  possible  positions  and  dimensional  relations 
of  sides  and  angles.  Here  again  the  liroituig  case  appeals,  when  the  three 
lines  coincide  in  one  line,  or  the  three  points  in  one  point ;  but  within  the 
infinite  variety  we  find  certam  fixed  forms  which  are  determined  by 
equality  of  sides  or  by  the  possession  of  a  right  angle; 

This  process  of  abstraction,  as  employed  in  construction,  is  distinguished 

from  that  which  is  ordinarily  so  called  by  the  fact  that  the  concepts 

obtained  in  this  way  pa«is  at  once  beyonci  the  fortuitou:>  beginnings  of 

abstraction  and  liad  their  limits  in  their  own  characteristics. 

« 
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6.  Whatever  is  thus  produced  by  combioatioa  of  points  or  straight 
lines  is  detennined  by  the  nature  of  space  in  geneni,  and  this  same  nature 
of  space  prescribes  limits  to  the  concepts,  inasrondi  as  the  variation  of  the 
particular  elements  can  be  limited  by  their  syntbesis*  From  this  point  of 
view  the  process  of  construction  itsdf  makes  us  conscious  of  the  limits 
imposed  upon  it  in  the  form  of  axioms  of  space-tntuition ;  the  proposition 
that  two  straight  lines  cannot  indude-a  space  shows  by  its  negative  form 
that  it  has  been  obtained  through  the  attempt  to  combine  two  straight 
lines  in  all  possible  positions,  and  from  the  perception  that  as  soon  as  they 
cease  to  coincide  ihey  continue  to  diverge  from  the  point  of  intersection. 
To  this  extent  knowledge  of  these  axioms  contains  an  empirical  element; 
their  truth  first  becomes  manifest  after  an  exhaustive  survey  of  all  possibili- 
ties, but  they  attain  unconditional  validity  only  from  the  consciousness  of 
the  invariabiliQr  of  space,  by  which  is  excluded  the  possibility  that  if  we 
were  to  try  again  we  should  get  another  result. 

7.  In  the  ^ntheses  treated  of  above  we  have  already  seen  the  import* 
ance  of  the  movement  of  points  and  lines  in  spacer  as  the  only  means  of 
surveying  exhatistively  the  possibilities  included  in  a  general  concept ;  and 
this  importance  becomes  especially  obvious  when  spatial  images  are  such 
that  our  ideas  of  them  must  have  their  origin  in  movement  In  dealing 
with  straight  lines  we  have  our  elements,  as  it  were,  ready  to  hand,  but 
curves  cnn  only  be  geometrically  constructed  by  movemeni  according  to  a 
fixed  law  ;  the  synthesis  leo-ding  to  the  concei)t  already  contains  this 
element  within  itself.  It  is  in  this  way  that  we  get  our  ideas  of  the  circle, 
of  rotating  bodies,  etc. ;  and  as  lines  and  circles,  planes  and  curved 
surfaces)  intersect  in  free  combination,  constantly  exhibiting  new  relations, 
we  get  an  indefinitely  increasing  variety  of  constructions.  Everywhere, 
however^  wa  are  called  upon  in  the  same  way  to  survey  the  whole  area  of 
possibilities  affirmed  by  a  conceptional  formuh^  and  thus  to  obtain  limiting 
cases  and  by  means  of  divisiim  to  draw  limits  within  the  area  itseli. 
When  we  construct  the  cone  by  the  rotation  of  a  right^ngled  triangle 
about  its  cathetus,  it  is  the  nature  of  space  which  in  the  first  place  dete^ 
mines  what  will  result ;  but  the  extension  of  the  concept  is  fixed  by  vary- 
ing  the  triangle  through  all  the  terms  which  intervene  between  the  two 
iiaiiung  cases  in  which  either  the  axis  or  the  radius  of  the  base  is  in 
which  the  cone  passes  either  into  the  circle  or  the  straight  line.  In  the 
same  way  tlie  general  concept  of  the  conic  section  has  its  origin  in 
voluntary  construction  when  we  imagine  the  cone  as  intersected  by  a  plane ; 
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but  when  once  ilic  concept  is  grasped,  it  is  extended  to  all  possible  cases, 
and  develops  into  its  subordinate  species. 

8.  There  is  in  geometry  another  kind  of  conceptual  construction  which 
is  essentially  different  from  the  above ;  it  is  construction  by  formulae  which 
precede  intuition  and  contain  problems  as  to  how  geometrical  figures  may 
be  produced  which  shall  correspond  to  certain  conditions,  and  which  are 
therefore  analogous  to  final  concepts.  When,  for  example^  I  propound 
the  concept  of  a  line  haying  all  its  points  equidistant  from  one  point,  then 
an  attribute  of  the  line  is  given  which  by  itself  is  insufficient  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  intuition ;  even  if  I  were  to  begin  to  draw  any  number  of 
points  at  an  equal  distance  from  another  point,  I  should  never  succeed  in 
constructing  from  them  the  continuous  line.  Moreover,  as  thus  stated,  the 
concept  is  iclL  quite  indeterminate,  since  any  line  drawn  on  the  suriace  ol 
a  sphere  would  satisfy  the  conditiosia ;  even  if  we  added  the  further  deter- 
mination that  the  line  must  be  in  a  plane,  our  formula  would  not  at  once 
give  us  the  intuitable  idea  of  the  shape  of  the  desired  line.  The  mere 
relations  of  magnitude  contained  in  the  formula  would  indeed  suffice  to 
distinguish  the  already  constructed  circle  from  all  other  lines,  but  in  itself 
it  contains  in  the  first  place  a  frMm  to  be  solved  by  the  geometrical  con- 
struction of  a  continuous  line^  and  we  are  bound  to  ask  whether  it  can  be 
solved  in  one  way  only.  All  the  equations  of  analytical  geometry  fall 
under  the  same  point  of  view ;  they  contain  the  problem  of  finding  a  Ime 
of  which  the  points  will  satisiy  all  the  dimensional  relations  of  abscisseand 
ordinates  expressed  in  the  equation,  and  which  hnds  in  the  equation  the 
determining  law  oi  its  construction. 

While  the  true  geometrical  synthesis  creates  spatial  figures  for  intuition, 
and  the  conceptual  formulae  in  which  it  is  expressed  at  once  give  rise  to 
the  intuitable  idea  and  show  how  far  it  is  determined  and  how  far  it  is 
capable  of  further  variation,  the  analytical  formula  necessitates  an  investi- 
gation as  to  the  position  in  space  of  the  points  which  satisfy  the  equation, 
and  as  to  whether  it  can  be  satisfied  in  one  way  alone  or  in  several 
Assuming  that  the  intuition  can  be  realised,  then  the  problems  of  dete^ 
mining  the  limits  of  the  concept  recur ;  for  example,  the  equation  of  the 
ellipse  includes  the  possibility  of  varying  the  relation  between  the  greater 
and  the  smaller  axis  from  equality  to  the  vanishing  of  the  one  or  the  infinity 
of  the  other,  and  thus  of  passing  Linough  all  excentric  figures  from  the 
circle  to  the  straight  line  or  parabola.  Whether,  indeed,  we  may  infer  from 
this  that  the  straight  hue  is  induded  in  the  concept  of  the  ellipse  and  may 
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be  trested  as  an  ellipse  of  which  the  one  axis  a  and  the  other  s  ^,  is 
doubtful,  since  according  to  the  original  meaning  of  Che  equation  the  values 
of  the  two  axes  represent  actual  lines.  This  meaning  is  contradicted  when 
one  of  the  axes  disappeais  altogether ;  it  is  only  the  continuity  of  the  tran- 
sition which  enables  us  to  regard  the  straight  iine  as  au  ciiipse,  in  the 
same  way  as  we  regard  o  x  a  as  a  product. 

9.  The  latter  method  of  geometrical  construction  passes  without  fixed 
limits  into  the  sphere  of  those  problems  which  instruct  us  to  produce 
particular  figures  which  will  fulfil  certain  quite  definite  conditions  as  to 
position  and  magnitude.  Evexy  geometrical  figure  represents  a  general 
concept  in  so  far  as  it  roaf  be  repeated  in  the  same  way  at  every  point  in 
spacer  evety  position  being  merely  relative,  and  hence  particular  figures 
which  are  fully  determmed  may  be  regarded  as  merely  the  most  specialized 
concepts,  although  they  can  never  be  developed  by  division  because  of  the 
infinity  of  difierences  in  magnitude.  The  logical  import  of  the  problem  to 
construct  an  equilatend  triangle  with  a  given  side,  or  a  circle  with  a  given 
diameter,  is  just  the  same  as  that  of  a  conceptual  formula  wliicli  merely 
states  the  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  by  a  species  of  figure ;  in  both  cases 
we  are  dealing  with  a  kind  of  final  concept,  to  which  we  have  to  find  the 
corresponding  real  intuition.  The  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  such  a 
problem  of  construction  involves  conditions  which  do  not  admit  of  an  un* 
limited  variety  of  objects,  but  can  be  fulfilled  only  by  a  single  spatial  figure 
or  by  a  limited  number;  the  question  which  arises  here  is :  bow  fiur  we 
must  proceed  in  the  determination  to  exclude  all  indefiniteness,  and  how 
fiur  we  can  proceed  if  we  are  to  avoid  aiiirmiog  incompatible  determinations. 
A  right-angled  triangle  with  a  hypotenuse  «  « is  an  indeterminate  problem, 
i.#.,the  formula  represents  a  concept  which  includes  an  unlimited  variety 
of  right-angled  triangles  ;  a  right-angled  triangle  having  the  hypotenuse  a 
and  the  perpendicular  fi  >  d  is  a  contradictory  concept,  and  a  nght-angled 
triangle  with  the  sides  a,       is  a  contradictory  concept  unless  a- =^  +  r'.  ^ 

*  Zindler  {ite.  tii.,  p.  33  iq.,  pi  53  iq.)  ipeaksof  exitt«ntial  propositioiisiii  mathenuitics, 

and  maintains  that  what  is  ordinarily  held  to  be  derived  from  a  definition  realty  follows 
from  an  exi'^tential  propiosition  wliich  in  thnui^ht  hnt  not  expr^fse*?  (cf.  J.  Mill's 
Logic,  bk.  I,  viii.  5).  But  I  should  like  to  avoid  applying  the  concept  of  existence  to 
purely  mftthematiod  objects.  The  question  is  not  at  all  whether  these  have  any  existence 
iodepetideiitljr  of  our  thought,  bat  00I7  whether  a  conceptual  formnta  wbkb  is  stated  in 
general  characteristics  can  be  realized  in  intuition,  or  whether  (as  in  arithmetic)  it  can  be 
actually  carriefl  ont  hy  our  thought.  v^4  "  i  x'sts"  only  in  the  serine  fhnt  I  actually  cnrry 
out  the  operation  re<|iiired  by  the  root-symljol,  and  can  state  a  number  which  corresponds 
to  the  oondilion ;         does  not  exist,  the  condltkmt  cannot  be  lattslicd  in  the  sense  in 
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Froni  thia  it  is  dear  that  conceptual  cotistniction,  which  does  not  start 
from  the  intuitaUe  synthesis^  must  be  guided  by  general  propositions 
deciding  the  possibility  of  the  combinatkm  of  charscteristicsi  and  that  to  so 
far  it  is  secondary  (§  84) ;  just  as  in  the  formation  of  real  final  concepts  it 

is  knowledge  of  the  real  causal  connections  which  enables  tn  to  distinguish 
possible  from  impossible  syntheses.  'J'he  original  syntheses,  on  the  other 
h  md,  are  governed  only  by  the  rules  which  we  have  called  axioms  of  con- 
ceptual construction  (?i48,  3,  I.,  p.  317  sq.),  wliich  must  come  into  thought 
together  with  the  consciousness  of  the  ideas  because  they  merely  express 
the  relations  obtaining  between  our  elementary  ideas  as  such,  and  upon 
which  it  depends  how  far  in  the  specialization  of  a  concept  variation  in  one 
element  determines  variadoos  in  other  elementa.  Thus  simple  intuition 
teaches  11s  that  variation  in  the  relative  magnitudes  of  the  sides  involves 
variation  in  the  magnitudes  of  the  angles  in  the  triangle,  but  not  in  the 
parallelogram  \  and  we  obtain  the  distinction  between  chamcteristics  which 
are  mutually  dependent  and  those  which  are  independent 

xo.  It  is  only  when  we  are  developing  an  already  established  general 
concept  by  differences  of  independent  characteristics  that  there  is  room  for 
a  safe  and  really  useful  application  of  a  kind  of  calculus  of  combinations, 
without  fear  of  coming  upon  the  impossible  as  well  as  the  possible  (cf.  §  43, 
10,  I.,  p.  285,  and  below,  i:^  85). 

11.  We  cannot  here  pause  to  show  how  the  same  methods  find  applica- 
tion also  in  the  form  of  the  synthesis  which  is  contained  in  the  concept  of 
tnotion  \  for  the  particular  concepts  relating  to  motion  depend  partly  upon 
geometrical  concepts  of  orbits  P^iy  upon  relations  of  magnitude  between 
space  and  time. 

§  77. 

When  we  come  to  the  dassificatory  formation  of  concepts  no  simple 

and  direct  rules  can  be  established  for  the  synthesis  of  the  elements  which 
unite  to  form  the  concepts  of  real  things  and  their  real  relations;  we  can, 
indeed,  proceed  here  only  hypothetically  and  provisionally. 

which  they  are  vtated.   Zindler  himself  allows  (p.  33)  that  to  ** exist"  in  authematios 

generally  means  to  **  be  possible."  He  is,  however,  quite  right  ia  saying  that  a 
mathematical  definition  is  only  legitimate  when  it  involves  no  contradiction  or  incom- 
patibilily  amongst  its  cluuacteristics,  and  again,  that  there  are  axiomatic— iaunediaUly 
evident— proposiUons  concerning  the  poesibUity  of  certain  objects  expvetced  in  oonceptiud 
fonnobe ;  b«t  these  are  essentially  of  the  same  khid  as  those  which  Endid  calls 
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The  begioning  of  dassiAcatoiy  fonnation  which  accompanies  language 
starts  firom  the  assumptim  of  fixed  fotmt  and  sharp  distinctions  between 
them,  but  it  can  have  for  its  foundation  neither  extensive  completeness  of 
the  things  to  be  classified  nor  exhaustive  knowledge  of  the  particular. 

The  methodical  completion  of  what  is  thus  begun  must  also  do  without 
this  foundation,  insistenoe  upon  which  would  render  any  classification 
impossible  ;  but  it  must  aim  at  being  founded  at  least  upon  the  most  ex- 
haustive knowledge  possible  oi  known  particiiluis.  The  conceptual  for- 
tnukt  are  complicated  by  the  necessity  of  including  in  them  causal 
relations  and  laws  of  development,  and  we  are  thus  forced  to  substitute 
diagnostic  definitions  for  complete  statements  of  the  content  of  the  con- 
cepts. 

But  these  are  themselves  possible  only  when  grounded  upon  a  com- 
prehensive induction,  which  again  presupposes  that  a  classification  has 
already  taken  pbice.  From  this  it  necessarily  follows  that  eveiy  claasifica- 
tory  formation  of  concepts  has  a  provisional  character.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  driven  to  hypothetical  construction  by  the  difficulties  which 
result  from  the  gradual  transktons  between  things,  and  which  render 
uncertain  our  formation  of  the  higher  specific  concepts. 

The  formation  ot  concepts  of  things  is  connected  with  tlie  formation  of 
the  complex  concepts  of  attributes,  activities  and  relations;  and  this  again, 
in  so  far  as  the  concepts  are  intended  to  express  only  the  actual,  is  carried 
out  only  so  far  as  the  given  affords  occasion,  and  lacks  a  fixed  principle 
for  the  necessity  of  its  syntheses 

t.  We  turn  now  to  the  other  side  of  fonnation  of  concepts,  that  which 
starts  from  perceived  things  and  aims  at  establishing  general  concepts 
under  which  they  can  be  subsumed  with  their  relations,  and  at  forming 
these  concepts  in  such  a  way  as  to  represent  the  essence  of  things  them- 
selves and  to  express  one  ground  of  unity  for  the  co^existence  of  distin- 
guishable chamcteristics.  We  have  already  indicated  above  (p  1 44  sq. )  why 
it  is  impossible  here,  starting  from  the  analysis  of  conceptual  elements,  to 
proceed  by  constructive  combination.  The  concept  of  substance  is  an 
empty  form  determining  uolhing  by  itselt^,  in  which  we  combine  the  most 
manifold  given  content ;  in  itself  it  tells  us  nothing  as  to  the  charac- 
teristics to  be  combined  in  it  ;  it  gives  us  neither  a  law  by  which  to 
distinguish  compatible  from  incompatible,  nor  a  rule  ac  ( urding  to  which 
one  characteristic  would  depend  upon  another.  Only  the  most  general 
and  formal  determinations  as  to  the  spatial  and  temporal  relations  of 
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presented  quftlities  and  changes  are  contained  in  it,  while  no  general 
principle  prescribes  what  definite  flenseKX>ntent  we  shall  combine  in  it, 
and  how ;  and  even  when  it  is  supplemented  by  the  concept  of  causality 
this  again  is  nnich  too  indefinite,  with  its  thought  of  necessary  connection, 
to  say  beforehand  what  forces  we  must  ascribe  to  a  thing,  and  how  we  are 
to  determine  its  mode  of  working.  Attempts,  bucli  as  iuivc  been  made  by 
Spinoza  or  Herbart,  to  derive  from  the  mere  concept  of  substance  or  of 
the  existent  its  definite  characteristics  or  attributes,  lead  by  latent  assump- 
tions alone  to  a  result  which  is  not  contained  in  the  general  concept  of 
substance. 

Here^  therefore,  we  are  thrown  back  entirely  upon  experience,  which 
shows  us  which  of  the  attributes  given  to  sensation  stand  in  such  spatial 
and  tempocal  relations  that  we  have  occasion  to  apply  the  thoughts  of 
substance  and  causality  as  a  form  for  their  combination,  and  which  has 
already  been  elaborated  in  this  way  by  unpremeditated  psychological 
processes. 

a.   It  is  upon  these  considerations  that  the  doctrine  is  baaed  according 

to  which  all  concepts  arise  from  comparison  of  the  given,  and  abstraction 
of  that  which  is  common  to  much  of  the  given  ,  but  to  proceed  methodi- 
cally with  this  abstraction  we  must  be  conscious  of  the  aims  to  be  pursued 
by  conceptual  construction.  Language,  to  which  this  doctrine  looks  first, 
is  no  sure  guide ;  it  docs  not  aim  at  the  highest  ends  of  knowledge,  but 
serves  primarily  the  immediate  neccssi^  for  mutual  understanding,  and 
its  terminology  is  not  grounded  upon  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  given 
objects,  but  has  in  view  a  few  easily  noted  characteristics,  often  neglecting 
finer  distinctions.  In  its  general  terms^  again,  it  combines  whatever  seems 
to  agree  in  some  specially  important  attribute,  but  does  not  consciously 
aim  at  forming  those  species  which  will  make  possible  the  greatest  number 
of  general  propositions. 

Scientific  method,  on  the  contrary,  starts  from  particular  things  in 
their  most  concrete  determination,  and  no  aspect  which  they  present  to 
perception  may  be  overlooked  or  neglected  ;  it  must  begin  with  the  whole 
extent  of  knowledge  which  is  attainable  with  reference  to  particular 
objects,  and  which  will  include  purely  individual  trails,  or  at  least  abso- 
lutely definite  degrees  of  more  general  qualities.  This  accurate  knowledge 
alone  can  be  the  ground  for  any  conclusion  as  to  which  resemblances 
should  guide  us  in  forming  general  concepts,  and  what  extent  of  indi- 
vidual differences  in  the  particular  may  be  overlooked  to  enable  us  to 
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form  a  general  concept  compfebendiDg  objects  of  the  greatest  possible 
similarity.  For  what  judigoient  demands  is  certainly  not  mere  recon* 
stmctton  of  the  poidj  particalar,  such  as  wovUl  be  given  bjr  the  ex- 
haustive description  of  the  particular  object,  but  general  concepts  which 
^  will  be  applicable  to  a  number:  of  objects ;  such  concepts  alone  yield 

I  predicates  by  which  the  particular  can  be  detenntned  and  distinguished, 

I  and  enable  us  by  the  abbreviation  of  general  propositions  to  survey  the 

\  endless  plurality  of  actual  perceptions. 

I  3.   But  assuming  this  l)e£:;inning  to  be  made,  we  find  ourselves  threatened 

with  failure  at  tlic  iirst  sicp  of  onr  procedure  berauf^e  of  the  unlimited 
nature  of  our  material.  There  is  no  limit  to  what  can  be  said  of  the 
particular  thing  when  we  take  into  account  all  its  relations,  and  we  cannot 
exclude  them,  since  all  which  we  know  of  it  rests  finally  upon  relations; 
and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  extent  of  the  particular  within  which  our 

I  comparison  must  seek  for  similais  and  determine  the  value  of  differences. 

^  The  method  which  demands  that  the  whole  material  of  particular  things 

\  shall  be  surveyed  before  beginning  the  formation  of  concepts  is  logically 

correct  if  all  that  exists  is  to  find  a  place  in  our  conceptual  system  ;  but  it 

i  can  never  pass  beyond  Uie  preliminary  steps  to  the  beginning  of  its  real 

work. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  formation  of  concepts  from  the  perception  of 
actual  things  has  never  proceeded  by  this  direct  way ;  it  has  always  begun 
within  a  limited  area  from  incomplete  knowledge  of  the  particular.  Its 
mode  of  proceeding  has  been — guided  here  again  by  language — on  the 

I  one  hand,  to  group  into  lowest  species  objects  the  most  similar  for  its 

knowledge;  on  the  other  hand  to  divide  into  higher  kinds  objects  which 

^  seemed  separated  by  specially  important  and  widely  spread  differences. 

To  form  the  concepts  of  man,  horse  and  sheep  was  as  natural  as  to 
separate  the  animate  and  inanimate  halves  of  the  living  into  the  wide 

^  dasses  of  animals  and  plants.  In  this  way  scientific  reflection  began  not 

only  to  appropriate  the  formation  started  by  language,  but  also  to  adopt 
the  assum})tinns  lau  iil  in  this  process — assumptions  which  are  in  part  due 
to  and  coafirmed  by  those  objects  which  are  attainable,  and  in  part 
grounded  upon  the  needs  of  our  thought  when  it  is  directed  towards  ihe 
knowledge  of  things. 

4.  These  assumptions  have  reference,  first,  to  the  nature  of  the  generality 
of  the  concepts  thus  obtained.  The  Sociatic  definition  of  the  meanings 
connected  with  words  undertakes  to  fix  the  content  of  the  thought  accom* 
9.  t.-— II.  M 
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panying  the  word  man,  horse,  gold,  in  the  form  of  a  concept,  which«  as 
identical  with  itself  and  strictly  detennmed,  would  form  one  stone  in  tibe 
edifice  of  our  knowledge;  and  in  so  doing  it  assames  that  objects  them- 
sdves  manifest  a  corresponding  coostanqr*  remaiiiing  the  same  in  the 
future  and  recurring  in  instances  which  never  vary—in  other  words^  that 
there  are  fixed  fbrms  in  nature^  The  value  of  a  concept  does  not  consist 
in  the  information  that  such  and  such  characteristics  have  been  common 
to  a  certain  number  of  tilings,  but  in  the  fact  that  it  presents  a  type  to 
which  the  particular  will  always  and  everywhere  conform,  that  it  shows  the 
die  with  which  nature  stamps  her  objects.  In  the  Platonic  doctrine  of 
ideas  and  the  Aristotehan  doctrine  of  forms  we  have  a  simple  and  clear 
expression  of  this  view,  which  supposes  an  inner  necessity  combining 
definite  characteristics  and  prohibiting  arbitrary  and  lawless  change;^  or  the 
constant  flux  of  things. 

A  second  assumption  n  that  there  are  dearly  marked  distinctions  be- 
tween these  forms  which  enable  us  to  fix  their  limits  with  certainty. 
Within  the  region  in  which  conceptual  construction  begins  we  find  nnmls- 
takable  divisions  between  gold  and  silver,  between  oak  and  beech,  be- 
tween horse  and  ass ;  differences  in  the  particular  objects  form  gaps 
sharply  separating  similar  objects  of  one  kind  from  those  of  another 
species.  The  same  necessity  which  binds  together  certain  characteristics 
within  narrow  limits  of  variation  holds  others  apart;  the  distinctness  of 
iorms  is  only  the  negative  aspect  of  their  fixity,  the  importance  of  the 
&a^cfa  c(&Mroio«  is  necessazily  given  with  the  doctrine  of  fixed  forms. 

$.  Starting  from  such  assumptions^  the  way  seems  open  to  a  complete 
classification  of  the  given.  But  we  can  only  learn  by  actually  carrying  out 
our  attempt  whether  these  assumptions  hold  good  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  affirm  them,  whether  with  their  help  we  can  complete  a  classification 
which  will  be  simply  a  continuation  of  the  nomenclature  begun  by 
language  and  will  exhibit  fixed  and  distinct  forms,  and  whether  the  super- 
ficial and,  as  it  were,  mechanical  rules  which  bid  us  compare  the  objects 
to  which  lanj^iage  gives  the  same  name,  or  which  present  themselves  in 
some  other  spontaneous  way  for  comi>reheasiun  into  one  concept,  will 
always  sufiice  to  yield  a  firm  basis  for  classification.  Although  we  must 
certainly  begin  with  such  processes  in  order  to  get  a  preliminary  stand- 
point within  the  multiplidQr  of  phenomena,  yet  u  e  find  grave  difficulties 
when  we  attempt  to  establish  concepts  within  the  whole  extent  of  the 
given,  which,  as  mfimse  spedes,  shall  express  it  in  its  full  determioatioti, 
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and  so  that  none  but  insignificant  dilTerences  peculiar  to  the  individual, 
and  easily  separated  firom  those  which  are  important  and  specific,  shall  be 
overlooked. 

6.  We  are  first  confronted  by  the  variability  of  objects  themselves, 
which  forces  us  beyond  the  statement  of  a  fixed  complex  of  perceptible 
chaiacteristitBy  and  obliges  us  to  include  canal  relations  or  laws  of  de- 
Tdopmeot  in  our  ennmenrtioQ  of  the  attribates  bf  which  one  dais  of 
thingii  is  distiiiguisfaed  fiom  all  othem  The  two-sidedaess  of  the  concept 
of  substance^  by  virtue  of  which  it  refers  to  one  and  the  same  ground,  not 
only  that  which  oo-ensts  at  a  given  point  of  ttm^  but  also  the  cbaiiging 
in  time^  complicates  the  conceptual  formulae ;  for  if  they  are  not  merely  to 
serve  to  fix  an  idea  obtained  under  certain  circumstances,  but  are  to  express 
the  nature  of  the  thing  as  manifested  in  the  course  of  time  in  different 
phenomena,  it  must  take  into  account  the  variabihty  of  things  themselves. 
Quicksilver  seems  to  admit  of  a  siinj>lc  statement  of  characteristics  by 
means  of  which  its  attributes  are  expressed  in  a  combination  which 
belongs  to  no  other  object ;  but  it  is  only  at  an  ordinary  temperature  that 
it  is  such  an  easily  recognisable  object,  it  evaporates  in  heat  and  becomes 
solid  in  cold,  it  combines  with  other  metals  to  form  a«iaig*m»,  and  with 
sulphur  to  form  cinnabar,  and  not  until  we  have  included  these  transformsr 
tions  in  our  concept  can  we  claim  to  have  stated  what  quicksilver  is. 
Moreover  only  experienqe  can  teach  us  whether  and  how  these  changes 
depend  according  to  laws  upon  certain  external  drcnmstances.  Finally,* 
even  the  most  immedhtte  prcdicstes  resohre  themselves  into  causal  rela* 
tions,  so  that  the  concept  we  were  louking  for  turn^  out  to  be  a  syi>tem  of 
laws  expressing  the  way  i;i  which  an  A',  which  cannot  be  immediately 
communicated  in  any  simple  expression,  is  related  to  us  and  to  other 
things. 

It  is  the  same  with  organic  beings.  When  we  construct  their  concepts  it 
is  generally  the  permanent  forms  of  their  maturity  which  we  have  in  mind ; 
but  if  these  concepts  are  to  express  the  definite  nature  of  the  particular 
organic  forms,  (hen  all  the  stages  of  development  finom  the  earliest  germ 
must  also  find  a  place  in  the  expression,  and  here  again  the  concept  seems 
to  give  way,  and  to  be  obliged  to  indude  Uws  of  development,  and  even  the 
dependence  of  development  upon  external  conditions. 

But  in  proportion  as  the  concept  strives  towards  completeness  it  becomes 
evident  how  impossible  is  the  task  of  preserving  the  conceptual  formula  as 
a  cuiuprciien:>ibie  uiuiy.    The  nature  of  a  metal,  a  plaut,  or  an  animal 
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prom  inexhauBtible  when  we  try  to  include  all  its  relations  in  the  concep- 
tual expression ;  and  this  is  even  more  the  case  when  the  innumerable 
causal  relations,  in  which  a  thing  alttrs  its  modes  of  appearance,  cannot  be 
deduced  as  necessary  conse(jiiences  from  other  attributes,  but  form  ele- 
ments which  for  our  knowledge  are  independent  of  them  and  of  eacli  other. 
From  the  attribute  of  fluidity  in  quicksilver  we  may,  of  coiin^  derive  a 
number  of  attributes  which  depend  upon  the  general  laws  to  which  all 
fluids  are  subject,  but  these  laws  themselves  were  only  empirically  dis^ 
covered  \  in  other  aspects,  c^.  in  chemical  relations,  there  are  hardly  any 
but  special  laws  between  which  there  is  no  known  connection.  Thus  the 
task  of  establishing  exhaustive  concepts  for  the  lowest  species  seems  im- 
possible, and  even  were  it  possible  such  concepts  would  lose  in  usefulness 
by  their  richness  of  determination ;  they  would  be  too  cumbersome  to  be 
manipulated  or  to  serve  for  the  subsumption  of  particular  things  as  they 
appear  to  perception  uiuier  established  conceptual  formulae;  it  wuuld  be 
necessary  to  renew  the  whole  round  of  investigation  with  every  object 
before  it  could  be  safely  subsumed. 

7.  For  this  reason  the  formation  of  concepts  iu  this  province  always  aims 
at  abbreviations,  which  enable  us  to  accept  a  part  of  the  characteristics  as 
representatives  of  the  rest,  and  so  to  obtain  formulae  which  may  be  briefly 
called  disgnostic  definitions. 

Such  an  abbreviation  of  the  conceptual  formulae  may  be  carried  out  by 
sabstitnting  for  a  group  of  characteristics  which  always  occur  together  a 
combinaticti  of  a  few,  or  even  a  single  one^  amongst  them,  which  occurs 
only  in  this  group,  and  which  is  therefore  a  sure  sign  of  the  presence  of  all 
the  others.  In  direct  opposition  to  the  method  recommended  by  the 
ordinary  doctrine  oi  coneeptuai  formation  trom  particular  ideas,  lliat  of  com- 
bining what  is  conunon  to  all  the  objects  of  a  group,  scientific  classiii  iiion 
aims  rather  at  selecling  the  characteristic  attributes  which  distinguish  the 
group  under  consideration  from  all  others.  It  is  obvious  that  this  necessi- 
tates a  very  extensive  survey,  and  an  investigation  as  to  which  characteristics 
may  be  accepted  as  always  occurring  together  because  connected  by  natural 
necessity,  and  this  investigation  presupposes  the  methods  by  which  we 
obtain  general  propositions  from  psrticular  perceptions,  the  methods  of 
induction.  We  find  the  same  dependence  upon  induction  in  the  (act  that 
in  establishing  the  conceptual  characteristics  we  are  always  obliged  to  em- 
ploy causal  relatiotts  which  are  only  to  be  arrived  at  by  induction. 
It  most  be  left  to  our  consideration  of  the  inductive  process  later  on  to 
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show  what  difficulties  it  has  to  overcome,  and  how  far  it  is  possible  at  all  to 
make  sure  of  the  (undamcntal  point,  that  a  given  cbaiactenstic  occuis  only 
in  connection  with  a  certain  group  of  otbeis,  and  is  therefore  characteristic 
of  this  groupb  For  the  piesent  the  condution  we  have  reached  is  that  a 
formation,  which  b^ns  bjr  combining  pardcolar  things,  can  only  be  pro* 
visional,  and  must  reserve  the  right  of  future  correction. 

8.  FVom  still  another  point  of  view  we  may  see  the  impossibility  of  start' 
ing  upon  what  we  may  call  the  direct  way  from  the  construction  of  infimae 
species  to  obtain  serviceable  classificatory  concepts.  The  teachinj^  of 
Darwin  have  especially  emphasized  the  gradual  nature  of  the  transitions  in 
the  sphere  of  orc^anic  forms  which  intervene  between  the  clearly  distin- 
guished and  limited  classes,  which  at  6irst  sight  we  seemed  able  to  take  as  a 
basis.  The  gradually  increasing  differences  in  space,  slow  changes  in  time 
taking  ptece  by  hardly  perceptible  steps,  seem  to  mock  beforehand  aU  our 
endeavours  to  obtain  a  fixed  and  sharply  defined  complex  of  invariable 
characteristics  as  the  expression  of  the  permanent  nature  of  a  connected 
group  of  oigank  individuals,  and  the  attempt  to  establish  in  this  way  a  con- 
cept under  which  a  plurality  of  similar  individuals  may  be  eadly  subordi- 
nated, while  others  are  unhesitatingly  exduded.  The  greater  the  extent  of 
observed  facts  from  which  we  start,  the  more  arbitrary  it  appears  to  draw 
the  circles  of  our  concepts  wiiiun  ihc  bUeain  ol  differences ;  if  we  proceed 
to  specialize,  then  the  number  of  concepts  becomes  incalculable,  and  yet  we 
do  not  escape  the  diiriculty  of  finding  interniedidtt:  to:  nis  always  presenting 
themselves  upon  the  boundaries  of  our  concepts ;  and  if  we  disregard  sub- 
ordinate differences  and  pause  only  where  the  course  of  known  phenomena 
actually  shows  a gap^  yet  this  gap  is  itself  fortuitous,  and  we  can  never  pro- 
ceed with  the  consciousness  that  omr  concepts  eipress  a  law  contained  in 
the  nature  of  thiog^  nor  determine  what  elements  belong  together  once  and 
for  all,  and  what  we  are  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  being  to  combine. 

9.  The  same  difficulty  presents  itself  in  singular  and  rare  deviations  fiom 
a  form  which  is  well  defined  and  recognisable  In  a  great  number  of 
instances;  what  can  we  make  of  men  with  six  fingers,  or  less  than  32  teeth, 
of  plants  whose  stamens  arc  wanting  or  change  iiUo  peuU  ?  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  conceptual  construction,  which  merely  compares  the 
given,  such  abnormal  cases  have  as  much  right  as  any  others  10  be  the 
ground  for  specialization,  for  the  rarity  or  frequency  of  a  form  is  in  itself  no 
determining  ground  for  our  constnictioa ;  that  they  are  not  so  is  only 
because  we  generally  introduce  presuppositions  concerning  normal  laws  by 
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which  our  classification  is  giiided,  we  frame  certain  types  which  ^s  e  regard  as 
ideally  perfect,  and  by  which  we  test  particular  instances.  Only  a  renewed 
and  romprehensive  comparison  of  the  particular,  and  an  investigation  of 
tiie  laws  of  its  genesis,  can  really  teach  us  what  we  are  justified  in  regarding 
as  normal  and  what  is  fortuitous  and  abnormal. 

10.  If  what  seems  the  easiest  step,  the  obtaioiDg  oC  the  infiroae  spedesi 
wbidi  appears  to  be  immediately  forced  upoa  us  in  the  ^ven,  is  so  beset 
with  hindnnoes,  how  shall  we  be  goided  in  our  progress  by  means  of 
ascendlqg  abstraction  to  the  higher  classes  ?  For  if  we  start  from  the  given, 
and  attempt  to  arrange  it  according  to  similarities  and  differences^  we  are 
left  free  to  choose  what  we  will  take  as  the  determining  common  character' 
istic  of  a  higher  class  ;  it  is  as  if  we  were  called  upon  to  classify  the  words 
of  a  language  according  to  ihc  IcUeis  wiuch  they  have  m  common.  Shall 
we  begin  by  grouping  together  all  which  have  one  letter  in  coiamon,  or  those 
which  differ  by  une  letter,  and  which  letter  shall  it  be  in  either  case?  If 
we  find  the  combinations  abcdj  abcf^  '^/it  shall  we  combine  the  two 
first  as  o^,  or  the  two  last  as  tUff,  and  how  shall  we  dispose  of  the  third  ? 
The  most  serviceable  arrangement  is  doubtless  that  which  groups  together 
thmgs  which  have  most  in  common ;  but  in  order  to  adiieve  this  we  must 
have  complete  knowledge  of  all  which  can  be  predicated  of  the  particular 
kindi^  and  inasmuch  as  they  manifest  their  nature  chiefly  in  the  causal 
relations*  this  again  presupposes  a  previous  investigation  of  the  causal 
relations. 

II.  From  what  we  have  said  above  we  may  at  least  gather  that,  so  iar  as 
com-eriia  those  concepts  which  are  meant  to  correspond  to  ihu  existent,  no 
simple  and  fundamental  direct  rules  for  the  combination  of  elemcaury 
characteristics  can  be  given,  which  follow  from  the  nature  of  these  elements  ; 
that  although  some  objects  submit  to  classification  more  easily  than  others, 
yet  even  with  these  there  is  no  obvious  necessity  constraining  us  to  form 
certain  concepts  and  prohibiting  others ;  and  that  our  formation  of  concepts 
has  no  certainty  except  when  bssed  upon  knowledge  of  general  laws  stating 
that  certain  groups  of  characterisrics  are  always  combined  and  others 
never.  If  we  consider,  moreover,  that  general  laws  themselves  presuppose 
a  preceding  fcmnation  of  concepts  by  which  alone  we  can  obtain  subjects 
for  them,  it  follows  that  we  are  movmg  in  a  drde  between  abstraction  and 
induction.  The  only  method  which  can  actually  be  pursued,  and  which 
has  been  acUiaUy  pursued  in  the  history  of  science,  is  characterized  as 
hypothetical ;  starting  from  the  general  assumption  of  the  possibility  ol  a 
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classification,  it  begins  at  first  with  inadequate  means,  proceeds  then  to 
inductions  of  the  causal  laws,  and  modifies  in  accordance  with  these  such 
of  its  first  attempts  as  cannot  be  confirmed  by  them.  But  as  we  shall  see 
upon  closer  investigation,  we  need  the  help  of  constructioa  also  before  we 
can  finally  gun  our  highest  and  most  general  laws. 

I  a.  Connected  irith  the  ioimation  of  thoee  concepts  which  «re  to  senre 
for  the  clawififirioa  of  given  things  is  the  fonnstba  of  composite  concepts 
of  qaalitie%  attributes  end  lektions;  and  these^  again,  aie  generally  de- 
veloped only  so  fitf  as  occasion  is  affofded  by  the  nature  of  the  given. 

Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  rdadon  which  exists  between  tfie  attribute  and 
activity  on  the  one  side,  and  the  thing  on  the  other,  the  ground  of  the 
sjTithesis  between  concepts  of  independent  auriliuieii  or  activities  is  to  be 
found  uUiiiiatcly  in  their  common  relation  to  a  thing.  "  Coloured  "  and 
"  extended  "  naturally  belong  together,  because  only  the  extended  can  be 
thought  of  as  coloured ;  but  in  the  concept  "  metallic  "  detenuinations  are 
combined  which,  when  thought  of  in  the  abstract,  have  no  necessaty  re- 
lation to  each  other ;  their  bond  of  unioo  is  their  common  appearance  in 
a  dass  of  perceptible  thiii^  The  psychological  concepts^  by  which  we  ex- 
press total  states  and  complex  activities  show  a  more  complicated  struo' 
ture ;  for  the  most  part  they  contain  not  only  the  Uionght  o(  a  matual 
dependence  between  the  particular  elements,  but  also  the  relation  men- 
tioned on  p.  135,  by  virtue  of  which  the  co-existence  of  certain  elements 
in  consciousness  gives  rise  to  new  procesoes  in  which  they  iheraselves  are 
absorbed  In  addition  to  this  they  denote  in  part  actual  processes  taking 
place  at  a  dermite  time,  such  as  the  concepts  of  tiie  emotions,  in  part  mere 
dispositions  and  faculties,  such  as  the  predicates,  quick-witted,  sanguine, 
passionate.  These  concepts,  again,  are  held  together  in  the  last  instance 
by  reference  to  the  one  subject^  as  activities  or  states  of  which  their 
elements  appear. 

Relatively  independent  of  substantival  concepts  are  those  relational  con- 
cepts which  contain  the  thot^ht  of  a  complex  relation  between  ceitam 
points  of  reference ;  a  spatial  and  mechanical  rektion,  as  in  support,"  or 
a  relation  of  homogeneity  and  causality,  as  in  the  rehtion  of  the  ofispring 

to  the  parent    Here  again  psychological  relational  concepts  show  the 
most  complex  corabinati(jii  ut  relations,  ho'^v  many  UisUagui^jhabiC  icicr- 
ences  are  combined  in  the  concept  of  friendship?    Here  belong  more  » 
especially  all  concepts  of  relations  within  the  province  of  law,  which  are  , 
compounded  from  actual  states  and  references  to  an  end  which  depends 
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upon  tiie  will ;  but  these  we  cannot  enter  into  more  closely  here.  From 
one  point  of  view  they  fall  into  the  sphere  of  datsificatton,  in  ao  far  as  their 
syntheses  are  canted  out  only  to  the  degree  demanded  by  actual  relations ; 
from  another  they  contain  a  oonstiuctiTe  dement  in  so  ftr  as  constructed 
from  the  thoughts  of  ends. 

The  forms  of  synthesisi  when  we  aie  dealing  with  the  concepts  expressing 
perceptible  things,  differ  according  to  the  kind  of  unity  by  means  of  which 
eacii  ot  liic  tilings  to  he  classif.cd  is  tlioii^hL  of  as  one. 

That  unity  of  conceptual  elements  which  is  contained  in  the  concepts  of 
different  kinds  of  matter  is  distinct  from  the  unity  contained  in  the 
concept  of  the  individual  foriml  Tiiis  latter  unity  is  either  merely 
CAUSAL,  or  also  tblbolooical. 

Collective  concepts  contain  a  synthesis  of  individual  unities  j  this  again 
may  be  either  merdjr  causal,  or  also  teledogicaL 

I.  Although  the  methods  of  classification  can  only  be  fully  consldeted 
in  connection  with  the  methods  of  induction  and  cannot  be  presented  as 
direct  ndes  ibr  the  synthesis  of  the  simple  conceptual  elements  of 
perception,  it  is  at  any  rate  possible  to  state  in  general  oudines  the  forms 
of  synthesis  which  are  applicable  in  this  SfAere.  Logic  has  until  now 
neglected  too  much  to  discriminate  between  them ;  as,  for  example, 
when  it  treats  of  the  concepts  of  dilfcrcat  kinds  uf  maucr  and  the  concepts 
of  organisms  in  the  same  way,  although  the  sense  in  which  we  speak  of 
conceptual  characteristics  is  quite  difterent  in  the  two  cases. 

If  we  start,  as  all  method  must  start  in  this  sphere,  from  the  end^vour  to 
reconstruct  given  ideas  of  things  we  are  at  once  confronted  by  the  difiiei>> 
ences  of  the  processes  which  lead  us  on  the  one  hand  to  the  concepts  of 
known  kinds  of  matter,  on  the  other  hand  to  the  concepts  of  things  which 
we  regatd  as  individuals.  The  dements  ave  the  same^  but  the  meaning  oi 
their  combination  is  different 

3.  No  explanation  is  needed  to  show  that  an  easy  and  obvious 
abstraction  is  sufficient  to  form  the  concepts  of  different  kinds  of  matter 
from  a  number  of  things  which  differ  only  in  their  geometrical  form  and 
are  alike  in  everything  else,  and  wi^icii  in  the  cuurbc  oi  n.UKre,  or  as  the 
result  of  human  interference,  manifest  variability  in  form  while  their 
sensuous  qualities  and  properaei)  m  general  remain  the  same.  Water,  glass, 
iron,  etc.,  never  appear  to  us  without  some  form,  but  the  forms  they 
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happen  to  take  disengage  themselves  from  that  which  takes  the  form, 
because  within  the  same  thing  every  part  makes  the  same  unpression  and 
shows  the  same  attributes  to  our  senses  ;  thus  the  attributes  which  a  thing 
has  are  independent  of  magnuude  as  of  form,  and  division,  however  far 
it  may  be  carried,  affects  nothing  in  them  but  c^uantitative  relations.  This 
aeems  to  make  the  synthesis  of  attributes  independent  of  spatial  extenskm ; 
a  piece  of  gold  is  gold  in  eveiy  point ;  the  attributes  of  gold  are  pcesent  in 
the  same  manner.  But  this  is  only  apparent ;  oolf  so  long  as  the  parts 
are  perceptible^  and  therefore  eitended,  can  they  possess  the  same 
attributes  as  the  whole,  and  amongst  the  attributes  of  the  whole  belong 
also  the  relations  of  its  parts  to  eadi  other— cohesion,  hsidnesa^  fleribiltiy, 
etc  Thus  the  attempt  to  fix  the  concept  of  any  given  kind  of  matter 
necessarily  leads  us  to  homogeneous  parts,  but  is  unable  to  fix  any  dcAiuLc 
limits  to  the  magnitude  of  these  parts,  and  cannot  Uicicfore  represent  any 
given  matter  as  a  definite  sum  of  homogeneous  units.  Matter,  therefore, 
as  the  object  of  perception,  falls  under  the  concept  of  the  conimuous,  and 
is  similar  in  its  relations  to  spatial  magnitude.  If  then  the  immediately 
given  is  to  be  expressed  conceptually,  without  the  aid  of  hypothetical 
ideaa^  such  as  atoms  and  molecule^  we  ha^e  need  of  a  standard  of 
measurement  which,  without  referring  to  actual  ttnits»  can  nevertheless 
express  the  relations  of  magnitude  between  different  wholes,  or  between  a 
whole  and  its  parts.  This  measure  is  in  the  first  place  spatial  extension, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  assumption  that  space  is  occupied  homo- 
geneously ;  and  with  reference  to  particular  kinds  of  matter  it  is  always 
assumed  that  (c-g.)  two  cubic  centimetrcii  of  the  iauie  waiter  contain  twice 
as  much  matter  as  one  cubic  centimetre.  Descartes  attempted  to  employ 
extension  as  the  measure  of  the  quantity  of  matter  m  general,  but  the 
standard  proved  impracticable,  partly  because  of  the  variability  of  the 
volume  of  the  same  body,  partly  because  of  the  impossibility  of  reducing 
to  harmony  1^  its  means  the  mechanical  differences  of  matter  and  its 
modes  of  working.  The  desired  standard  has  finally  been  found  in  a 
cansal  reboion,  in  weight;  and  the  general  standard  fox  the  quantity  of 
matter,  the  concept  of  mass,  is  determined  by  the  number  of  units  of 
weight  with  which  a  given  body  is  in  eciuilibrium.  We  cannot,  however, 
show  in  detail  upon  how  many  assumptions  as  to  the  causal  rdation  of 
things  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  self-evident  this  standard  depends ; 
the  whole  calculaticMi  is  based  upon  the  mere  assumption  that  two  units 
have  twice  as  much  effect  as  one,  so  that  we  are  here  dealing  with  a 
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system  of  laws  which  are  grounded  upon  and  conditioned  by  each  other, 

and  which  attain  certainty  only  by  the  fact  that  they  enable  us  to  point  ^ 

out  harmonious  regularity  on  the  part  of  phenomena.    The  logical  import 

of  fiuch  propositions  can  only  be  made  dear  by  the  theoiy  of  induction  ; 

meanwhile,  this  method  also  falls  back  ultimately  upon  the  Ofigmal  spatial 

ttandard,  since  the  weight  of  a  cubic  ccntimetic  of  waler  of  «  given  | 

tempecattire  is  taken  as  unit 

Thus  ive  see  that  it  is  with  the  concept  of  the  synthesis  expressed  by 
the  word  ** matter"  as  it  was  with  the  conceptual  detcnnination  of  tho 
simple  sensaous  qualities;  it  can  only  be  determined  by  means  of  a 
number  of  assumptions  which  we  make  oonceming  the  caosal  relations, 
and  of  which  only  experience  and  observation  can  give  us  an  exact  under- 
standing, licrc  agaui,  ilicn,  \vc  tiad  lhat  formation  of  concepts  depends 
for  its  completion  upon  induction,  which  in  its  turn  presupposes  that  for- 
mation has  already  begun. 

3.  Essentially  different  from  the  synthesis  which  produces  the  concept 

of  matter  is  that  which  is  active  in  the  concepts  of  xnoividual  forms.  ^ 
In  the  former  case  magnitude  and  form  are  indiffeiettt  and  are  abstracted 
irom  in  the  coostniction  of  the  concept  as  fortuitous  and  changing*  the 
number  of  the  parts  and  dieir  mutual  position  being  determined  by  no 
rule;  while  in  the  latter  this  rehdon  of  the  parts  to  each  other  ranks  as  a 
part  of  tiie  concept  itself  and  combines  as  a  constituent  element  of  the 
synthesis  with  the  characteristics  which  merely  express  the  kind  of  matter. 

4.  In  the  first  place,  it  Is  the  merely  geometrical  form  of  a  spatial 
limitation  which  gives  dclinite  unity  to  the  objects  and  excludes  in- 
definite divisibility  from  the  concept.  Crystals,  for  example,  appear  to  us  as 
such  unities ;  in  their  concept  definite  form  is  included  in  addition  to  the 
attributes  which  characterise  the  matter  from  which  they  are  formed;  and  this 
is  due  in  the  first  instance  entirely  to  the  fact  that  the  same  kind  of  matter 
is  presented  in  a  number  of  cases  in  the  same  fbnn.  Then,  because  the 
same  forms  occur  in  different  lunds  of  matter,  abstraction  from  differences 
of  matter  takes  place,  and  a  general  ooncqpt  is  constructed  which  oontaina 
m(yacertaingeometricalformastheformof  many  different  kinds  of  matter.  | 

The  concept  of  form  gains  a  further  meaning  when  it  includes  also 
the  composition  of  a  whole  from  heterogeneous  parts  connected  in  a 
definite  spatial  position.  Here  again  it  is  primarily  grounded  upon  the 
geometrical  form  of  the  whole,  which  must  be  established  before  we  can 
speak  of  its  parts  and  determine  the  relation  of  these  parts  to  one  another  ;  ^ 

i 

*  I 
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the  formation  of  the  concept  is  at  first  guided  only  by  the  external  co- 
existence which  mnnifests  itself  in  cohesion  and  community  of  motion. 
Thus  m  the  perception  and  discrimination  of  organic  foniis  tlic  element 
by  which  we  are  guided  is  the  spatial  image,  as  it  might  be  given  in  a 
drawing,  with  its  definite  arrangemeiit  of  differently  formed  parts  ;  the 

k  conceptual  synthesis  by  which  we  reconstruct  these  forms  is  therefore 

similar  at  first  to  the  geometrical  coDstmction  which  directs  us  to  coDstmct 
squares  upon  the  three  Mdes  of  a  tciaogle^  the  determining  chaxacterisdcs. 
of  the  concept  refer  to  the  definite  spatial  combiiuition  of  parts  formed  in 
n  certain  way.  The  only  difiference  is  that  here  the  limits  of  .variation  are 
imposed  not  by  some  a  prion  law,  but  by  the  actual  occurrence  of  the 
forms.  When  we  add  the  special  material  nature  of  the  particukr  parts, 
the  synthesis  is  complete. 

But  it  is  still  only  a  synthesis  corresponding  to  a  merely  anatomical 
•  process,  which  first  analyses  a  composite  body  until  it  conies  to  homo- 
geneous parts,  and  then  consciously  determines  their  relative  positions. 
The  question  always  remains  how  this  relation  of  the  parts  to  one  another 
in  this  form  is  to  be  explained,  and  whether  the  mere  £ict  of  their  spatial 
coexistence  is  not  grounded  upon  an  inward  necessity. 

5.  Since  every  definite  form  which  is  not  only  casually  induced  from 
without  indicates  certain  relations  of  the  parts  to  one  another,  we  must 
took  for  some  principle  for  these  relations  in  our  synthesis  of  the  concepts. 

The  first  principle  which  offers  is  that  of  a  causal  relation  between  the 
parts  ;  the  connection  between  a  certain  form  and  a  certain  kind  of  matter 
ii  explained  when  the  parts  of  inalter  assign  lo  each  other  their  respective 
positions  by  their  mutual  action,  and  thus  give  rise  to  a  form  of  the 
wliole  which  is  circumscribed  according  to  a  definite  rule.    In  this  way 

■  we  explain  the  globular  form  of  the  drop  of  water  or  quicksilver  by 

mechanical  laws,  and  assume  even  for  crystals  a  similar  necessity,  which 
gives  rise  to  the  form  of  each  particular  crystal.  The  only  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  our  construction  here  lie  in  the  fact  that  in  matter  itself  no 
units  are  given  which  we  m^ht  r^gsid  as  the  ultimate  subjects  of  these 
effects,  and  that  we  are  obliged  to  assume  these  units  hypothetically. 

Wherc^  however,  heterogeneous  parts  combine  in  one  form,  which  we 
caimot  explain  as  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  matter  according  to 
general  hiws,  another  principle  fiv  the  unity  of  synthesis  is  found  in  the 
concept  of  the  end.* 

I  *  CC  wiih  what  follows  my  Kleint  Schrijttn^  II.  p.  24  sq. 
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What  we  have  to  say  about  this  concept  is  at  present  only  from  the 
point  of  view  that  in  it  is  arhrmed  a  ground  for  the  unity  of  a  whole 
consisting  of  different  parts,  and  we  are  led  to  consider  it  by  the  fact  that 
sinoe  Aristotle  the  uoity  of  oi^ganic  individuals  has  generaUy  been  ex* 
pressed  by  just  this  concept 

6.  Theie  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  conceptioa  of  an  end  has  its  origin 
in  our  own  voluntaiy  acdon.  When  we  act,  we  first  imagine  a  state  of 
ourselves  or  other  things,  towards  which  our  will  for  some  reason  directs 
itself;  as  this  purely  subjective  thought,  as  a  purpose  proceeding  from 
some  need  or  wish,  the  end  contains  as  yet  no  synthetical  principle.  But 
this  purpose  is  to  be  realized,  the  willed  state  is  to  be  brought  about  in 
the  actual  world,  and  this  can  only  be  by  means  of  movements  of  the 
body  which  are  immediately  subject  to  the  will,  and  which  produce  a  real 
change  in  external  objects  corresponding  to  the  purpose  ;  that  is,  a  real 
causal  relation  is  introduced  the  result  of  which,  as  the  end,  stands  over 
against  the  producing  cause  as  the  means.  It  is  upon  this  causal  relation 
that  the  saying  is  grounded  that  to  will  the  end  is  to  will  the  means,  and 
involves  the  actual  carrying  out  of  the  means. 

7.  When  we  are  dekling  with  particular  ends  which  are  realized  at  a 
given  point  of  time,  the  means  consist  first  of  all  in  the  action  of  some 
cause^  or  of  a  chain  of  causes,  in  a  change  therefore  whidi  takes  place  in 
time,  and  ultimately  brings  about  the  desu^ed  state;  the  means  consist 
primarily  in  the  action,  derivativdy  m  the  acting  thing  ;  but  the  relation 
between  end  and  means  is  transitory.  When,  in  order  to  move  a  load, 
I  Lakt^  the  i;Laiest  s'ack  and  use  it  as  a  lever,  or  when  I  break  a  nut  with 
a  stone,  then  tlic  movement  of  the  stick  or  the  bluw  hum  the  stone — and 
hence  the  stick  or  the  stone  itself — is  the  mcms  by  which  I  attain  my  end; 
but  the  relation  is  momentary  and  cannot  form  the  ground  for  a  con- 
ceptual relation,  by  which  I  can  determine  the  thing  employed  as  means. 
The  qualities  which  it  has,  as  such,  permit  of  its  being  used  as  a  means, 
but  it  is  not  determined  by  this  final  relation. 

It  is  different  when  I  shape  and  prepare  things  for  a  given  particular  or 
general  end,  when  I  make  io^.  In  these  the  form  given  to  a  stone^  to  a 
piece  of  wood  or  metal,  is  determined  by  the  end  which  they  are  to  serve 
as^means ;  the  end  of  cutting  determines  the  handle  and  blade  in  the  knife^ 
the  end  of  striking  the  handle  and  head  in  the  hammer.  As  in  the 
simplest  tools  the  form  is  determined,  so  in  the  more  complicated  the 
combmauuu  of  dmerently  formed  parts  is  again  determined  by  the  end, 
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which  thus  appears  as  a  synthetical  principle  of  unity.  This  is  still  more 
apparent  when  what  is  constructed  is  not  a  dead  tool,  which  awaits  the 
motive  power  of  the  human  will  before  it  can  act,  but  a  machine  working 
by  natural  Cwces ;  the  reiuit  which  is  brought  about  by  the  combination  of 
parts  of  a  certain  form  under  certain  conditions  is  the  ground  of  their  form 
and  of  their  combination.  The  end  makes  of  the  parts  a  whole  which 
loses  all  meaning  if  any  part  is  wanting  which  is  a  condition  of  the  result ; 
and  the  unity  of  which  consists  in  the  possibility  of  the  co-opeiation  of  the 
parts  towards  a  definite  result 

8.  At  this  point  it  is  clear  that  the  end  to  be  realized,  when  thought  as 
the  ground  of  the  foi  la  of  a  thing  and  of  the  unity  of  a  whole  consisting  of 
parts,  is  not  opposed  to  the  causal  concept,  but  includes  it  \\  hen  a 
tliought  is  to  be  realized  m  liie  external  world,  it  can  only  be  done  by  the 
existing  causal  relations,  by  the  foices  through  which  things  act  upon  each 
other,  by  the  causality  of  our  will  upon  the  movement  of  our  limbs,  by  the 
action  of  our  limbs  in  changing  other  things.  The  form  of  the  tool  is 
certainly  determined  by  the  end ;  but  it  is  so  only  through  the  causal  rek- 
tioos»  which  ordain  that  only  a  sharp  blade  shall  overcome  the  cohesion  of 
bodies^  and  that  only  a  heavy,  hard>  and  npidly  moWng  body  shall  break 
a  stone.  The  movement  of  thought  when  seeking  the  means  starts  from 
the  end,  to  find  from  Its  knowledge  of  existing  causal  relations  that  form 
and  material  nature  for  the  means  which  will  produce  the  intended  result. 
Appropriateness  to  an  end,  the  fitness  of  a  nunns  to  produce  the  desired 
result,  depends  entirely  upon  those  qualities  of  the  things  by.  virtue  of 
which  they  can  take  effect;  it  is  oniy  the  presence  of  the  means  or  tool, 
when  it  does  not  occur  of  itself  in  the  course  of  nature,  which  depends 
upon  conscioos  purpose. 

Leaving  now  on  one  side  these  conditions  of  the  genesis  of  the  means, 
let  us  look  only  at  the  rebttion  of  a  given  means  to  an  end,  as  manifested, 
for  example,  in  a  machine  which  presents  itself  as  a  finished  product;  what 
we  first  find  is  a  purely  formal  application  of  the  final  concept  as  a 
synthetical  form  of  unity.  A.  purely  causal  treatment  would  start  from 
particular  elements  of  action,  and  inquire  what  must  result  from  this  or 
that  combination  of  them,  according  to  natural  laws  and  by  virtue  of  their 
material  nature  and  their  form;  it  would  regard  the  movement  of  the 
patldles  of  the  waterwheel  as  a  consequence  of  the  iluw  of  water,  and 
would  know  from  the  form  of  the  wheel  and  the  position  of  the  axis  that 
the  former  must  revolve  about  the  latter]  other  combinations  of  the  same 
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elements  would  have  anodier  lesalt  A  treatmeQt  from  the  point  of  view 

of  the  end,  on  the  contrary,  would  start  from  the  result,  and  would  ask 
what  combinaiiun— or  what  sort  of  combinations — of  causes  would  bring 
about  just  this  result,  what  it  is  which  must  be  if  the  result  is  to  appear. 
Thus  the  treatment  of  the  end  is  to  the  trealiiicm  ui  the  efficient  causes 
much  as  division  is  to  raultiplica.iion ;  if  we  start  \\\\\\  simple  numbers,  the 
muUipiicatioa  table  will  show  us  what  products  result  irom  the  combinations 
of  any  two  nnmbers ;  but  if  we  take  any  number  and  regard  it  as  a  product, 
the  question  which  arises  is :  what  are  the  factors  by  which  it  might  be 
produced?  The  causal  treatment  states  that  6  times  6  is  56;  the  final 
treatment  that  36  might  arise  from  the  multiplication  of  4  by  9^  as 
well  as  of  6  by  6.  As  in  this  example,  so  it  is  also  in  nature ;  absolute 
necesrity  pennitting  of  only  one  method  does  not  hold  good  when  we  look 
backward.  The  same  effect  may  be  produced  by  different  combinations 
of  causes,  and  when  we  iiUrl  Iruai  tiic  end  \vc  oiten  obtain  a  (lisjunctive 
judgment  stating  that  either  this  or  that  combination  of  elciiicnib  is  neces- 
sary to  a  result ;  within  each  of  the  combinatioiib,  however,  each  particular 
element  is  a  conditio  sine  qua  twn  of  the  result,  an  integral  part  of  the 
complex  of  means. 

9.  If  we  bad  complete  insight  into  the  causal  connection  of  the  world, 
these  two  modes  of  treatment  would  coincide  completely ;  and  in  so  far  as 
we  have  insight  the  connections  may  be  represented  in  either  way.  When 
we  subject  the  given  masses  and  orbits  of  the  planets  to  a  calculation,  and 
find  that  their  mutual  disturbances  always  compensate  each  other,  and 
produce  oscillations  in  the  orbits  only  within  certain  limits,  the  stability  of 
the  solar  system  appears  as  the  necessary  result  of  given  causes ;  and  this 
is  the  causal  treatment  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  start  with  the  solar 
system  as  a  stable  whole,  and  a^k  hovv  this  stability  is  brought  about,  the 
uniform  persistence  of  the  relations  of  its  parts  now  appears  as  the  end, 
and  we  incjuire  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  ])0ssiblc  ;  various 
possibilities  may  perhaps  present  themselves,  among'^t  which  one — incom- 
mensurability of  times  of  revolution — is  realized.  This  is  the  formal 
teleological  treatment. 

The  two  modes  of  treatment  are  similar  also  in  that,  when  estimated 
from  the  standpoint  of  necessity,  they  both  contain  a  hypothetical  element 
The  causal  treatment  assumes  a  plurality  of  elements  acting  upon  each 
other;  it  says  that  when  abc  are  present  in  this  combination  the  result  d 
follows^  when  in  another  combination  the  result      but  that  just  these 
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dementi  should  be  given  in  this  combinatien  is  not  a  matter  of  necessity, 
hut  merely  of  Act.  The  teleological  tieatment  reveises  the  process,  and 
takes  the  lestilt  tot  its  startins  point;  it  treats  it  as  something  to  be 
realised,  without,  dierefore,  having  to  demonstrate  necessity  why  it  must 

be  realized,  although  if  it  is  to  be  realized  this  combination  of  conditions 
is  imperative  under  the  natural  i  iws  known  to  us.  Thus  from  the  j)oint  of 
view  of  the  end  just  that  is  necessary  which  the  cau^  treatment  must 
take  as  merely  given. 

la  It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  application  to  empirically  knowable  things 
and  events  we  find  motives  to  employ  sometimes  the  purely  causal  view, 
sometimes  the  tdeotogical,  in  order  to  obtain  the  synthesis  of  a  manifold 
in  a  unity.  When  a  number  of  known  thrngs*  acting  according  to  known 
hiws,  produce  persisting  results  in  persisting  combinations,  we  can  explain 
their  connection  in  a  whole,  without  further  help  than  the  thought  of  theur 
acdve  fofoes ;  in  this  way  we  explain  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth  by 
the  hnvB  of  the  attraction  of  its  parts,  and  because  of  these  constant 
relations  it  is  for  us  a  whole.  When,  however,  the  combinations  vary, 
and  i;ive  rise  to  varying  results,  no  occasion  presents  itself  for  foriuing 
the  concept  of  a  connected  unity,  because  the  relations  are  only  transi- 
tory. 

It  is  different  when  we  see  combinations  of  different  parts  to  a  whole  in 
the  process  of  formation,  without  understanding  what  causes  are  producing 
them  according  to  general  laws,  or  finding  any  necessity  which  might  be 
explained  by  general  laws,  aoooiding  to  which  the  particular  parts  take 
shape  and  oo>operate,  although  there  actually  is  a  persisting  result  This 
is  thecase  with  oiganisms.  The  maintenance  of  individuals  and  of  species 
is  a  constant,  always  recurring  result ;  but  by  what  necessity  different 
kinds  of  matter  combme  in  oiganic  forms,  and  the  particular  limbs  develop 
and  differentiate,  we  are  unable  to  explain  from  the  general  qualities  of 
matter.  Here,  therefore,  it  is  iiiiLural  lo  explain  these  phenomena  by 
starting  from  the  whole  and  its  constitution,  and  inquiring  as  to  the  means 
which  will  produce  this  actual  result.  The  whole  being  taken  as  an  end, 
there  follow  a  certain  connection  and  mode  of  action  between  parts 
formed  in  such  a  way  ;  the  relation  of  each  part  to  the  unity  is  understood 
when  we  have  decided  what  contribution  it  yields  towards  the  preservation 
and  maintenance  of  all  the  other  parts  in  their  combination.  Physiology 
has,  ss  a  matter  of  Act,  never  been  able  to  guard  itielf  from  this  pomt  of 
view ;  and  it  was  a  superfluous  polemic  vdiich  combated  every  applicap 
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tioD  of  the  final  ocmoept^  with  a  view  to  canying  oat  a  purdy  causal  and 
mechanical  treatment  of  the  animated  univerae.  The  final  concept  does 
not  contradict  the  causal  treatment,  hut  indsts  upon  it ;  it  is  a  guiding 
pfindple  for  the  discovery  of  causal  lekitions  %  and  since  we  certainly  can- 
not refer  in  pardcuhtr  cases,  as  in  the  explanation  of  a  machine^  to  some 
power  acting  like  a  human  being,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  investigation  of 
causal  relations  called  for  by  the  final  concept.  Its  uiiporuince  rests 
only  upon  the  fact  that  it  expresses  the  unity  of  a  system  of  parts  wliirh 
are  such  thsft  when  taken  in  isolation  we  are  unable  to  dedLue  t)iis 
particular  combination  from  their  nature.  It  follows  also  that  the  end  can 
never  be  taken  as  ruling  absolutely ;  the  realization  of  the  end  depends 
upon  the  means  at  hand  and  their  modes  of  action,  and  this  involves  that 
the  same  means  which  realize  the  end  have  also  incidental  results  which 
cannot  ho  subordinated  to  the  end  («^.  die  vulnetability  of  the  animal 
tissue),  and  also  that  the  end  can  only  be  attained  within  certain  limits. 
The  enumeration  in  the  so-called  Dysteleology  of  everything  whidi  does 
not  seem  to  subserve  an  end,  or  seems  hostile  to  an  end,  makes  daims 
upon  this  idea  of  subservience  which  are  rendered  unattainable  from  the 
first  by  its  connection  with  causal  laws. 

1 1.    The  unity  which  is  explained  by  the  end  leads  to  a  special  view  of 
the  concept  of  the  individual.    We  found  that  the  first  motive  for  dis- 
criminating definite  unities  in  the  world  otiered  to  our  ptrcej^tion,  and  for 
distinguishing  tliem  from  each  other  as  particular  things,  lay  in  a  given 
spatial  limitation  \  what  we  denote  as  one  particular  thing  is  given  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  fiict  of  a  permanent  or  continuously  changing  spatial 
outline.  But  the  attempt  to  fix  this  unity  was  wrecked  by  the  question 
whether  anything  within  a  spatial  area  was  necessarily  to  be  regarded  as  a 
definite  unity,  and  from  this  quesdon  we  were  led  to  the  thought  of  the 
atom  which  alone  has  a  unity  of  whidi  we  can  speak  as  necessary.  But 
as  soon  as  we  take  into  oonndention  the  causal  relations  between  atoms^ 
we  get  a  new  point  of  view  from  which  we  can  speak  of  the  unity  of  an 
extended  llung  ,  whcic  and  so  long  as  these  relations  continue  to  subsist 
between  the  same  atoms,  even  though  it  be  only  from  external  causes, 
there  we  have  a  ground  for  combjning  them  into  a  unity,  and  for  dis- 
tinguishing thmgs  as  particular.    A  stone  which  retains  its  form  and 
magnitude  by  the  cohesion  of  its  parts,  or  a  piece  of  wood  which  does  not 
of  itself  change  shape,  counts  for  such  a  unity  because  of  this  permanence 
of  the  causal  relations  between  its  parts.  But  this  unity  is  only  one  of 
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iae^  and  hat  ao  neoenaiy  ooanoction  either  with  the  lutiiie  of  the 
pAiticnhur  paite^  and  their  vdatioiis  to  each  olfaar,  or  with  their  anmher; 
fima  this  point  of  new  it  ii  to  a  large  eitent  a  matttt  of  chance  hoir  laige 
or  of  what  shape  a  pieee  of  wood  or  stone  naay  he;  theie  is  noiixed  con- 
nection hetween  the  matter,  the  dupe  and  the  sise.  Sach  unities  are 
particular  pieces,  but  not  indirtduals ;  they  might  as  well  be,  or  haine 
been,  [):irts  cA  ;i  larger  unity,  just  as  they  may  be  divided  mLo  smaller  parts 
without  any  change  in  the  meaning  of  the  unity  of  tliese. 

The  term  " individual"  first  begins  to  be  ai  j  li*  able  where  a  definite 
relation  exists  between  the  unity  of  the  whole  and  the  plurality  ot  the 
parts,  where  the  ports  necessitate  a  certain  drcumsciibed  form  for  the 
wholSy  or  the  end  of  the  whole  necessitates  a  certain  combination  of 
parts ;  where,  thetefiofei  the  unity  is  not  arbitrary  and  casual  The  fixity 
of  the  tan  of  the  crysid  jnstifies  ns  in  speakiog  of  individuals ;  becanse 
the  matter  itself  pnescribes  its  own  tan,  which  can  be  fixed  in  a  strictly 
geometEioal  concept^  the  unity  appears  as  one  detennfaied  by  the  parts 
themaelTC%  and  whcncfer  n  crystal  is  destroyed  this  tan  is  modified,  and 
the  hur  of  its  constructiott  contradicted ;  the  destruction  annuls  the  con- 
cept, the  fragments  of  a  crystal  are  no  longer  crystals  in  the  same  sense. 
Lui  vvlieii  to  the  definite  form  is  added  the  unity  of  the  end,  we  get  a  still 
richer  concept  of  individual  unity,  and  this  unity  disengages  iisell  in  its 
ideal  and  formal  ch  a  rue  tc  r  still  more  decidedly  when,  as  in  organisms, 
identity  of  matter  is  replaced  by  continuous  change  of  the  particular 
material  parts,  only  the  tan  of  the  parts  as  of  the  wbde,  and  the  mode  of 
interaction  between  the  parts  remaining  constant  When  thought  of  in 
connection  with  time^  die  identity  of  the  oigffnic  individual  depends  tniy 
upon  the  tan  into  which  there  enter  loooefsively  new  partly  and  upon  the 
comiottoos  development  of  the  tan  of  which  the  partictdar  stages  can  be 
combined  to  unity  firoea  the  point  of  view  of  the  end. 

It  is  this  iriiieh  justifies  the  AiistotdiBn  view  that  the  fiwm,  bodi  the 
geometrical  and  that  determined  by  reference  to  an  end,  is  that  which 
makes  a  thing  into  a  definite  particuUr  ihing,  a  toSc  ti  ;  and  from  this  it 
follows  that  the  concept  of  the  atom  and  the  concept  of  the  form  mutually 
su[  [ilcincnt  each  other,  the  lust  as  the  limit  of  analysis,  the  second  as  the 
principle  of  conceptual  synthesis.  It  follows  also  that  no  objection  can 
be  urged  against  the  logical  justification  of  the  concept  of  the  individual 
from  the  &ct  that  we  are  confronted  with  difficulties  in  its  application  to 
real  ot4ecti^--iiifficalties  such  as  appear  in  the  botanical  dispute  as  to 
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whether  the  whole  tree,  or  the  single  twig,  or  the  cell  is  to  be  called  the 
individual,  or  in  the  argument  that  the  animal  indn  idual  has  no  fixed 
Utnits  in  its  temporal  existence  because  it  has  broken  a  >\  ay  from  a  parental 
organism,  nor  yet  in  apace  because  the  air  in  its  longs  passes  over  without 
filed  limils  into  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
the  ead  those  points  m  which  the  exdushreness  of  the  individual  yields  so 
as  to  admit  connection  ivitfa  the  snnomiding  world  In  no  way  oontiadict 
its  concept,  ibr  it  is  implied  in  tlus  that  it  eiists  through  univeisal  causal 
laws  and  becomes  what  it  is  by  a  process  of  gradual  devdopment  The 
logically  perfect  concept  is  an  ideal  concept,  constructed  as  the  strict 
consequence  of  one  principle,  and  the  impossibility  of  finding  a  completely 
corresponding  counterpart  to  ;t.  m  perception  docs  not  prejudice  its  logical 
justification  and  usefulness  any  more  than  the  ellipse  or  the  parabola  are 
made  futile  because  no  body  can  show  an  outline,  no  planet  or  comet  an 
orbit,  which  is  a  strict  ellipse  or  parabola  in  the  geometrical  sense.  Such 
objections  only  prove  once  more  that  mere  perception  of  the  given  with  its 
gnulual  transitions  could  never  lead  to  any  ooooepts  at  all,  because  from 
this  pomt  of  view  all  limits  and  distinctions  would  be  ultimately  arbitrary ; 
only  by  the  productions  of  spontaneous  thought  can  we  check  the  stream 
of  diflierences  and  iolidi^  into  dearly  defined  figures  the  fluid  iriass  of 
phenomena. 

13.  We  have  still  to  investigate  the  more  oomptefaendve  synthesu 
which  leads  to  the  so-called  collective  CONCEPTS.  All  collective  concepts 

in  tliL-  sj  l.cre  of  things  are  concepts  of  a  whole  consisting  of  a  plurality  of 
discrtle  parls  which  are  themselves  ihou^hl  of  as  uniUejs,  of  a  whole  lormed 
from  pieces  or  individuals.  The  concept  of  a  given  mass  of  matter,  of  a 
quantity  of  water  or  iron,  is  not  a  collective  concept  so  long  as  no  reference 
is  made  to  discrete  unities,  but  merely  the  possibility  of  this  reference  is 
present  The  parts  are  still  indiscriminate  in  the  whole,  the  opposites 
which  appear  separate  in  the  collective  concept  are  as  yet  blended  in 
unstable  unity,  while  we  speak  of  divisibility  but  not  of  definite  ultimate 
parts;  it  is  the  atomic  theory  which  first  makes  the  concept  of  a  visible 
body  a  coDectiTe  oono^il* 

The  unity  affirmed  by  the  collective  concepts  pastes  throqgli  itages 
analogous  to  those  of  the  unity  of  the  particular  thing.  First  there  is  the 
external  and  causal  unity,  corresponding  to  the  "piece";  when  we  speak 
of  a  heap  of  sand,  a  bundle  of  wood,  a  group  of  trees,  a  range  of  hills,  and 
80  on,  the  spatial  co-existence  m  this  number  and  gioupmg  of  the  particular 
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pifioes  or  indnridiialt  ts  not  dotanntned  by  any  necessity  contamed  in  thea, 
and  there  is  no  other  relation  between  them  dum  might  exist  between  any 

other  things  whatever. 

Other  collective  concepts  have  fur  ihe  basis  of  tlieir  unity  a  causal  rela- 
tion (it  may  be  dependence  upon  one  cause,  or  it  may  be  interaction), 
which  connects  the  particular  discrete  unities,  whether  spatial  limitation  of 
the  whole  be  also  afiirmed  or  not.  Thus  the  collective  concept  of  the 
solar  system  has  gradually  advanced  from  the  mere  unity  of  the  sum-total 
to  causal  unity ;  thus  the  merely  genealogical  concept  of  the  fiunily  is  based 
entirely  upon  the  causal  rdstion  of  descent  from  a  common  ancestor;  and 
thus  we  can  introduce  into  the  collecdve  concept  of  the  wood  die  mutoal 
dependence  of  its  parts  in  their  vegetation  as  a  causal  element 

Finally  there  appears  the  teleological  unity.  It  is  most  obvious  where 
the  end  is  immanent  in  the  particular  members  as  conscious  thought,  or  at 
any  rate  as  instinct ;  such  is  the  case  in  all  the  relations  of  human  society, 
or  in  swarms  of  bees,  or  in  iierds  of  gregarious  animals,  iicrc  wo  liiid 
again,  as  with  organism,  that  so  soon  as  the  unity  consists  in  the  refer- 
ence of  a  plurality  of  parts  to  a  common  end,  the  identity  of  the  whole 
consists  ni  the  form  in  which  its  parts  are  related,  and  is  independent  of 
the  identity  of  any  particular  parts;  a  State  remains  identical  although  all 
its  membera  change  within  a  given  time,  so  long  as  those  who  uke  their 
pilaces  do  so  in  the  same  combination  of  subservience  to  an  end ;  its  unity 
oonsisti  in  the  institutions  which  ate  not  the  mete  lesolts  of  the  Ibfoes  of 
particubr  co-ensting  individuals^  but  which  rather  as  final  oonoepts  deter- 
mine Ae  manifestationB  of  these  forces.  Here^  agaha,  it  is  tme^  moceoverp 
that  the  tckological  view  of  society  and  of  the  State  does  not  exdnde  the 
causa],  but  on  the  contrary  insists  upon  it  Just  because  the  teleological 
view  ceases  here  lo  be  mci-cly  a  fonnal  logical  priaciplc,  and  luitls  its  justi- 
iH  auon  la  the  fact  that  the  State  lives  and  persists  only  by  actions  of  the 
it.dividuals,  which  are  consciously  led  by  ends,  we  are  forced  to  ask  how 
the  individuals  come  to  have  such  ends,  and  what  are  their  motives  for 
maintaining  and  pursuing  them ;  the  State  and  all  similar  unities  must  also 
be  explained  as  total  effects  of  individuals  thinking,  willing,  and  acting 
according  to  p^chological  kws. 

13.  Ftom  our  investigation  of  collective  conoeptSj  and  of  the  fivms  of 
unity  of  individual  things*  it  follows  that  the  syntheses  expiessmg  them  can 
be  regarded  in  two  ways.  On  the  one  hand,  they  may  be  taken  aa  concepts 
of  substance^  and  it  is  as  these  we  have  so  fiur  dealt  with  them;  on  the 
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other  han  i,  they  pass  of  themselves  into  relational  concepts,  where  the 
permanent  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  relation  of  a  number  of  definite 
element^  not  in  these  elements  themselves  legurded  as  particular  thiiigii. 
The  concept  of  the  Sttte  can  be  indodcd  amoQgBt  collective  oonoepts  in 
so  fiur  at  it  always  pieaapposes  e  numbor  of  pewNui  who  aie  combuied  bgr 
defijkite  rdatioM  Into  a  imily ;  it  nejr  abo  be  taken  In  the  fiist  Instaace  as 
a  composite  ielatk»al  concept^  as  a  system  of  idations  between  persons. 
As  sndi  it  certainly  preBupposss,  as  does  eteiy  lelatbnal  concept,  thst  the 
dements  eombined  by  the  rektion  should  be  present  hi  a  goncial  sense; 
bat  it  does  not  call  for  the  existence  of  definite  pennanent  penona  befioce 
It  can  be  cairicd  out. 
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THE  DIRECT  METHODS  OF  FORMING  JUDGMENTS;  DEDUCTION 
AND  PROOF^  AND  TBEIR  PRESUPPOSITIONS, 

VVjiat  we  ultimately  aim  at  m  our  construction  of  judgments  is  to  reach 
perfectly  certain  propositions,  of  the  grounds  of  which  we  are  conscious. 
Our  investigations  in  45-48  have  shown  the  conditions  under  which  such 
jadgments  are  possible  ;  we  are  further  called  upon  by  the  general  aims  of 
thought  to  cany  o«t  oar  perfect  coostnictloo  of  judgments  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent 

If  we  now  aak  as  to  the  ways  in  which  these  ends  «ie  to  be  attained,  we 
find  that  the  nmnediate  ttttemnoes  of  self-consciousness  which  were  dealt 
with  in  S  46  {i),  fan  beyond  the  reach  of  mediodical  investigation  as 
soon  as  the  concepts  have  been  obtained  under  which  we  may  safely 
subsume  flie  paitScular  facts  of  Bdf-consdoasness.  With  reference  to  other 
judgments,  in  which  it  is  possible  to  have  either  immediate  certainty  or 
^llogistic  inference  from  immediately  certain  judgments,  the  methods  differ 
according  to  the  ino\  ement  of  thought  in  judging.  Either  the  ground  is 
already  contained  m  the  way  in  which  the  judgment  arises  from  its  pre- 
suppositions, and  it  appears  from  the  hrst  as  the  necessary  consequence  of 
its  presuppositions ;  or  else  the  conception  of  a  judgment  as  a  hypothesis 
and  the  disooveiy  of  its  ground  fall  asunder,  and  what  first  arises  is  a 
qocstioo  or  surmiss^  as  to  the  validity  of  which  we  have  (0  decide. 

The  former  Is  the  direet  devdepment  of  judgment^  the  oBDOCrm  nto- 
ots8»  which  is  divided  into  the  estabHshnent  of  Immediately  certain 
jadgments  and  the  q^ogistic  development  fiom  these;  the  bitter  is  the 
process  of  proving  a  statement  wUch  is  at  irst  suggiested  hypothetically. 

The  process  of  KEDUCnow  is  the  reverse  of  deduction ;  it  tods  premises 
for  guca  propositions  frora  which  they  might  follow  deductively,  and  it 
serves  to  bring  into  consciousness  the  highest  starting  points  of  deduction. 

Proof  presupposes  the  propounding  of  hypotheses  which  fust  appear  in 
the  form  of  questions ;  it  thus  necessitates  heuristic  methods^  which  coa- 
stitate  the  art  of  asking  qaestioos  or  oC  fiadiag  hypotheses. 
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In  addition  to  the  determinate  questions,  which  call  for  Yes  or  No  as 
an  answer,  thi  rc  are  determining  questions  which  ask  for  the  completion 
of  an  indeterminate  term  of  a  judgment. 

If  from  the  given  piesuppositions  we  cannot  attain  to  a  definite  affirma- 
tion oc  deniAl,  but  are  yet  able  to  exhaust  the  number  of  possibilities  in 
disjunctive  jtidgmeatSi  then  we  can  proceed  to  the  caJctdatum  of  the 
PROBABiLTnr  of  a  judgment^  wbich  is  a  peculiar  focm  of  dednction  fiom 
disjunctive  judgments. 

L  DsDtJcnoK. 

I.  Deotlopmmt  of  Concepts, 

S  79- 

Dbdvction  fiist  appeanas  tiie  merely  analytical  development  of  con- 
cepts. Its  podttve  fundamental  Ibnn  is  flie  so«a]led  aoRnxsL 
X.   The  simplest  form  of  dednction  is  the  purely  analytical  devdop- 

ment  of  concepts.  In  so  far  as  it  deals  with  the  explication  of  an  already 
constructed  conceplaal  system,  it  takes  place  when  developing  the  content 
partly  in  the  simple  unfolding  of  the  particular  attributes  coml  incd  into  a 
concept,  which  \vhen  fully  carried  out  in  a  conjunctive  judgment  yields  a 
definition  by  means  of  simple  elementSi  partly  in  the  form  of  syllogisms 
which  proceed  from  the  next  highest  concepts  contained  in  a  concept  to 
those  which  are  more  remote ;  when  developing  the  ccAMjamy  in  divisive 
judgments  which  describe  the  logical  extent  of  a  concept  by  actually 
affinniag  the  dilfoences  which  ate  possible^  starting  from  one  general 
chamctenstic;  In  both  cases  it  merely  repeats  what  must  have  afready 
taken  place  in  the  construcdon  of  the  concepts  themselves^  which  cannot 
have  come  unto  enstence  except  tiuoug^  active  judgment 

What  we  have  already  raid  about  this  in  §§  43,  44,  53-55,  needs  only  a 
brief  supplcmcnUtian  in  so  far  as  the  attempt  to  make  tlie  development 
complete  gives  special  forms  to  the  operations  concerned  in  it 

2.  The  simple  ])rogress  in  the  suhsiimption  of  a  given  concept  under 
successively  higher  concepts  produces  first  the  so-called  sorites,  the  pre< 
mises  being  anaiiged  in  the  order  known  as  the  Aristotelian 

A'v&B 

3nC 

I>iME 

Thereiore  A  is£ 
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As  the  means,  however,  of  complete  development  this  construction 
needs  to  be  expanded. 

3.  that  1%  our  object  is  to  find  a  defioidon  which  will  unfold  the 
oomplete  content  of  a  concept  in  its  ultimate  elements,  we  should  have  a 
series  of  definitions  by  the  genus  proximum  and  difirmHa  sp^dfice^  in 
which  each  subsequent  tenn  would  define  the  genua  of  the  preceding 
definition ;  a  series,  that  is,  of  ^e  fonn — 

A  \'=>  a  B 
B  v&b  C 
Cisc  D 
D  \sd  E 

Therefore  A  is  B 

a  system  of  equations  in  which  for  every  simple  term  a  composite  one  is 
substituted  in  the  next  premise. 

4.  If,  however,  we  aim  only  at  a  complete  enumeration  of  the  judgments 
which  proceed  from  a  concept,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  we  can  pro- 
ceed fiom  eveiy  concept  by  itself  to  several  higher  ones,  and  the  sorites 
instead  of  pomiing  a  simple  line  wiU  Imutch  off  to  difierent  directions. 

BisJJ,£  C\&F,G 
etc. 

AiaD,  is^  isi^,  18  6! 

5.  When  the  conceptual  relations  are  followed  out  in  the  direction  of 
specialization  of  the  extension,  progress  to  the  lower  species  gives  us  iirst 
the  so-called  Goclenian  sorites  : — 

£>\sE 
C\sD 
BisC 
AisB 

Therefore  A  'u£^ 

^  If  we  conpiie  the  two  forms  of  loittct— 

Aristotelian 

B\mC 

CUD 
Bh  E 

An£ 


Goclenian 
Bi&E 
C'nD 
BisC 
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But  here  again  a  incihodical  treatment  dciiiands  completeness  of  de- 
velopment not  merely  in  ienph^  but  also  in  breadth,  and  we  get — 

D  ii  pttiHy     partly  C 

B  is  partly      partly      Cis  partly  P,  partly  Q 

Therefore  M and  iV^and  /'and  <2  <ure  all  ^ 

a  development  ivhich  may  be  called  a  chain  of  divisions. 

6.  Tile  value  of  such  ded actions  becomes  of  inoie  than  merely  didactic 
interest  in  two  cases  only.  The  first  is  when  a  concept  which  is  newly 
constructed  from  definite  ailnbutes  is  to  be  connected  with  an  existing 
conceptual  system  by  making  clear  its  relations  of  subordination  and 
^rclusion ;  the  second,  when  we  wish  to  make  use  of  a  definition  consist- 
ing of  characteristic  attributes,  for  the  subsumptioii  of  a  particular  object. 
When,  for  example,  a  chemist  is  enabled  by  some  reaction  manifesting  a 
duncteristic  attribute  to  detenuine  a  substance  as  iodine^  he  ascribes  to 
it  by  the  snbfumption  all  those  other  attributes  of  the  element  which  con- 
stitute its  fun  concept,  and  the  process  of  inference  takes  the  foQowhig 
form  \ 

^haslheatlfibntei? 
Whatever  has  the  attribute    is  C 

Whatever  is  C  has  the  properties  />,  F 

Therefbie  5  has  the  piopeities  £, 

iriudi  again  is  what  is  called  an  Aristotelian  sorites. 

7.  The  relations  of  exclusion  lead,  like  the  positive  relations  of  sLi[)er- 
and  subordination,  to  series  of  inferences  which  limit  the  single  concepts 
on  all  sides,  or  prohibit  the  subsiimption  of  an  object  A  under  a  concept 
jB,   Since  inferences  from  merely  negative  premises  are  impossible,  nega> 

it  is  evident  that  they  differ  only  in  the  arrangement  of  their  premises.  Every  process  of 
infereace  which  employs  not  one  bat  several  middle  concepts  is  naturally  capable  ia 
itiflf  cf  bdag  fMPesented  hi  odiar  otdcr,  aid  from  the  pomt  of  view  of  ordinary  syUo* 
gpMe  doctrine  the  distinction  between  the  two  ftanns  b  quite  barren  and  superficial  { 
moreover,  it  is  misusing  the  name  of  Aristotle  to  sugge'^t  ihn*  he  overlooked  the 
arrangement  of  the  premises  which  was  afterwards  pointed  i  vit  by  Goclenius.  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  sorites  and  the  simple  syllogism,  and  the  distinction  between  its 
diierant  foim,  hat  no  nkeaoiog  except  from  tiie  point  of  view  of  method ;  hetOf  no 
doubt,  the  fint  §am  is  nataml  when  we  start  from  a  gfva  peoporfdott  and  develop  iti 
pr«>dicate,  the  seoond  wfaefl  we  praoeed  bf  whwrning  mora  ipcdfie  eoncepts  onder  the 
subject-concqpt. 
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tnre  judgments  yieid  no  connection  analogouj5  to  the  sorites;  and  we  may 
emit  to  investigate  partkolar  possibilities  of  ccnmectkm  between  negative 
and  affinnative  preidMS^  siiioe  their  methodologkal  value  Is  tendered  vexj 
small  \tf  the  seoondaij  character  of  the  negative<}a<|gmentp  and  by  the 
impoisibjlitjr  of  conpleting  the  series  of  negyliQiis  in  the  same  way  as  the 
developmenta  in  an  affirmative  sense*  may  be  completed. 

Bw  A  special  process  of  snbsoming  a  given  concept  nnder  a  presup- 
posed conceptual  system  takes  place  where  a  chain  of  divisions  is  em- 
ployed for  definition,  by  mediis  of  exclusion  on  the  ground  oi  dibjuuctive 
judgments.   The  form  of  this  would  be : — 

A  is  partly     partly  C 
Every  A  is  either  BfxC 
itiSitf,  butnot^ 

Therefore  it  is  C 

Cispaitly  Ap*itly<£ 
Every  CIs  either  D<aS 
XuMD 

Therefore  iti»£ 

from  which  we  finally  get : 

X  isan  ACE, 

The  fiuniUar  example  of  the  aQdpler  in  Plato's  Sophist  (asoA  foU)  runs, 
at  any  rate  partly,  in  this  form* 

s.  DeAidkn  frm  ^jfn^iHcai  JPnfotiSmu. 

%  80. 

When  deduction  passes  beyond  merely  analytical  conceptual  relations 
and  takes  up  synthetical  propositions^whtch  generally  affirm  relations- 
then  the  syllogistic  process  can  no  longer  be  exclusively  represented  in 
simply  progreMtve  sorites,  but  assumes  more  complex  forms. 

The  possibility  of  progress  here  depends  upon  die  development  and 
transformation  of  concepts,  aiabliiig  ut  to  make  new  appttcatioos  of  the 
ftmdamental  propositions. 

I.  Deduciion  tirst  becomes  really  fruitful  when  it  has  for  its  ultimate 
poemises  not  only  debniuons,  but  can  combine  wuh  liic  dcUiiiUuni>  other 

1  Dfobisch  (ZlB^  i  lOS  •!]•)  1^  the  credit  of  having  investigated  all  posdUe  OOOlla* 
aaHom  of  intoeBcei^  twciading  thotc  with  iwgattw  «ad  partkniaf  jodgBMiiti. 
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propositions  which,  by  their  sjmthetical  chaxEcter,  bring  about  a  nec^sary 
connecdon  between  the  attributes  of  a  concept  and  other  predicates ;  this 
it  more  espedally  th«  case  wfaea  the  jadgmeots  which  are  develq>ed  deal 
with  leUuions.  It  is  this  kind  of  deduction  which  we  have  in  iriew  when 
we  speak  of  dednctive  sdences,  and  instance  mathematics  as  the  type ; 
and  it  needs  for  its  foundations  aadoms  as  well  as  definitions  (cf.  §  55, 
5,     p.  362). 

2.  Suppose  a  number  of  definitions  and  axioms  to  be  given  :  the  ajrt  of 
the  deductive  process  consists  in  combining  these  in  the  greatest  possible 
completeness,  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  be  premises  of  valid  syllogisms; 
in  finding  for  every  conclusion  of  a  sylloi^ism  a  new  premise  which,  with 
it, — either  as  major  or  minor — will  form  the  ground  for  another  syllogism  ; 
and  in  thus  developing  firoo^  the  fundamental  piopositioiis  in  cbaios  of 
▼alid  inferences  the  whole  series  of  consequences. 

5.  Postponing  for  the  pcesent  the  qnestion  whether  the  definitions  from 
which  the  deduction  staits  are  supplemented  by  xesl  aaomsp  or  only  by 
assmned  propositions,  and  confining  omr  attention  to  the  form  of  the 
process  we  find  that  it  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  fimdamental 
propositions  what  syllogistic  forms  the  deduction  will  take^  and  how  the 
single  propositions  can  be  combined  One  essential  condition  of  this 
combination  will  be  ilic  rmdiiig  of  middle  members.  1-icrc  again  the 
simplest  way  of  proceeding  is  the  sorites,  but  instead  oi  liie  sorites  in 
cat^orical  judgments  we  now  ha%'e  Tne  more  general  form  of  the  hypo- 
thetical sorites  which  connects  successive  propositions  by  the  necessary, 
link  of  ground  and  consequence.  It  depends  upon  the  movement  of 
f]ioiig|it  whether  the  premises  naturally  arrange  themselves  in  such  a  way 
tbat  the  second  premise  which  is  added  to  the  judgment  forming  the 
starting  point  is  one  which  states  the  more  remote  ground,  or  one  which 
states  the  further  consequence ;  and  this  is  true  again  of  the  suocessiYC 
oondnsiotts.* 

*  If  wehaTethlMp|lopo•ltioMofthBib^i:— 
I.  If  i4  is  true,  B  is  true ; 

II.  If  B  is  true,  C  is  trae ; 

III.  If  C  is  true,  D  is  true  ; 

we  may  b^n  with  the  first  two  and  draw  from  them  the  conclusicm  :  — 

11 A  is  tnii",  C  is  true,  and  then  add  the  third —  ^ 
If  C  is  uuc,  D  is  true,  so  M  to  obtain  the  ooodusioD 

If  ^iatTMb  Z>iatnie; 
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The  natnre  of  the  hypothetical  inference  often  necessitates  a  upovkuf^vt 
d  50^  ii  330)1  and  when  the  pcemises  ezpiess  lelations  the  vpo^Xip^f 
lefeis  somethnes  to  one^  sometimes  to  the  other  term  in  the  rdstion;  such 
intenreniog  sabstitotioos  of  a  definite  for  an  indefinite  subject  interrupt 
the  onifiofmly  progressive  chamcter  of  the  inlerences,  which  then  assume 
moie  complicated  ferms. 

4.  If,  for  example,  we  examine  the  beginning  of  Spinoza's  Ethics^  we 
find  that  hrst  ot  all  from  the  definition  of  the  modus  ^per  modum  tnidiigo 

Sn  tUs  case  the  ppoooi  is  to  more  remote  comeqiaenoet  wUeh  are  connected  irith  the 

original  ground. 

Or  we  mmj  b^gin  with  XXI,  and  II.  ao  as  to  obtain  from  them  the  condtuion 

If  B  is  true,  D  is  true,  and  then  add  the  first — 
If  ^  istrn^  ^istract  ohtaining  the  condnsioa 

If  if  ia  tra^  Z>  ia  trae; 

iafUa  «aia  we  pan  tarn,  the  ov^^nal  propoiitioo  (IIL)  to  auue  tieniote  groaoda. 

It  ii  in  tiiis  form  that  we  see  most  clearly  the  distinction  which  is  expressed  in  Ic^c 
with  reference  to  categorical  inferences  by  the  terms  prosyllogism  and  cpisyllogi«;m  ;  the 
prosyllogistie  or  regressive  proc&is  supplies  grounds  for  the  premises  of  a  given  syllogism, 
which  is  taken  as  starting  point,  the  episyllogistic  develops  consequences  from  its  conda- 
inkNi  bgr  the  addiliaa  of  Ibrther  pcenisea. 

If  we  take  a  chahl  of  categorical  infereneea  in  the  fiiat  figniVt  with  the  pitmiaea  ia  the 
usual  ccder 

I.  D—E. 


II.  C—E 
B—C 


III.  JJ—£ 
A-^B 

A—E. 

then  starting  from  the  second  syllogism,  the  first  appears  as  prosyllogism,  bec:n!5e  it 
contains  the  ground  for  (he  major  prmise  of  the  second,  while  the  third  appears  as 
episyllogism,  becanae  by  inlnidttdac  a  fiesh  mfaior  pftmlie  It  defehipa  the  condnsion 

weiefenethaofderofthepranises  to  theso^alled  Aristoldiaaare  fet:^ 

L  A^B 
B-C 

ILA—C 
C—D 

in.  A-D 

Heta  the  pnqfUqgiMii  prates  what  ia  oadinarilj  known  at  the  nhwrpranise,  while 
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substantia  affectioms  swe  idy  qmd  in  alio  est,  per  quod  etiam  concipiiur)  and 
the  definition  of  substance  {per  substaniiam  intelli^  id^  qttod  in  se  est  et per 
stamdpihtr^  hoc  est  cuj'us  eonceptus  nm  imd^  tonaptu  alterius  ret,  a  quo 
firmari  iebeat)  there  is  derived  the  proposition ;  SuAsUmfia  prior  est 
miitm  ntis  ufieHom^.  Tliis  can  only  be  dooe^  however,  by  the  help  of 
a  propontioti  not  eipresily  Included  amoogst  the  Bsbme  wfakfa  would 
mn :  IdmfUQeiimdai^  hot  mihtnt  pHus  and  which  would  tiierefore 
apren  a  idatkm,  xesulting  fiom  one  attribute  of  the  definition. 

It  ii^  however,  impoasible  to  oonstroct  ftom  these  piopoaition%  as 
formulated  by  Spinoza,  a  simple  syllogism  or  sorites  of  the  ocdinaiy  form  ; 
the  inference  would  run  as  follows  :— 

Jd  in  quo  aliud  est,  hoc  naiura  priui  ci/,  lo  wiuch  proposition,  by 
means  of  a  two-fold  ■n-p6ak7]\lfi^,  substituting  definite  concepts  for  the  two 
points  of  reference  of  the  relation  "  iii  aluiuQ  esse,"  is  a*Med — 

Modus  est  in  substantia^  from  which  follows ;  Substantia  prior  est  nutdis 
site  afeetionibm  iuis* 

The  major  propositton  is  an  axiom  expressing  the  connection  of  two  * 
relations ;  the  minor  proposition  follows  from  the  definitioa  of  the  moAu 
which  contains  the  first  of  these  relations. 

the  episyllogism  adds  a  new  major  premise  to  the  condiisioQ  A—D}  the  proposition 
wfaidk  it  izitxodacot  last  of  all  it  that  wMch  ftuntaiw  tin  moit  genecal  oonoeptif  and  from 
iriiidi  we  ataited  in  the  fint  arrangement 

From  this  we  see  that  if  we  start  from  any  chance  arrangement  of  inferences,  the  dis- 
tinction between  prosyllogism  nn(!  { p-  yllo-Jflm  is  also  n  mntter  of  chance  and  cannot 
represent  any  e:i3^ntiai  distinction  in  cixc  movement  uf  ihougiit. 

It  wodd  xadier  appear  that  the  ewcntkl  point  ni  distinctton  it  wheUwr  die  proq^l* 
lOf^Mft  proves  the  major  or  the  minor  premise.  In  the  latter  case  it  can  merely  insert 
faitermediate  terms  ;  it  is  only  in  the  former  that  it  takes  us  back  to  a  higher  and  more 
comprehensive  ground  for  the  conclusion,  and  is  really  regrv^ive.  It  is  the  same  with  the  ^ 
episyllogism.  If  it  adds  to  the  conclusion  of  a  gbrtn  inference  4  new  major  propodliott. 
It  tbeiefar  plaoei  its         iwdera  geaeial  nile,  and  bf  nicai^ 

dicate  from  the  one  already  given*  It  moves  by  way  of  the  development  of  predicates ;  but 
if  it  adds  a  new  minor  premise,  it  specializes  the  subject  of  the  conclusion,  and  applies  a 
given  rule  to  the  particular  instances ;  it  is  <mly  in  the  liUter  case  that  it  is  progressive. 
Or  b  the  hypothetical  form  ;  if  to  the  hilimed  judgment 

U  A  is  true,  B  is  true,  we  add 

ir^istni^  Ciatiae, 

then  we  pass  to  further  consequences,  that  whidi  was  vdfjiaaXij  cooseqiMMa  htwwmhjg 
thegrownd  foraaew  conaaqnencf.  But  if  we  add :  If  X  is  tiaa,  ^  is  ttnap  then  we 
move  backwards  to  higher  growods ;  that  which  was  originally  ground  is  presented  as 

OOOsequence  of  a  farther  ground,  and  th:'t  which  was  consequence  as  a  derived  con- 
aaquence.  The  latter  process  is  regr&»ive,  the  former  prog;ressive,  although  in  both 
caaes  we  are  dealing  focmally  with  aao-oaDed  episyilogisia. 

• 
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From  the  piopMition  t  Substamtia  prior  ut  tfteUonibiu  sms  it  U  then 
inferred  in  the  pfoofol  Proposition  V.,  again  by  means  of  a  pfopoBitioa 
not  czpiewljr  tet  forth,  tad  m  the  form  of  a  tivo4»1d  wp6»k^f^t 

Qtiodmaii^priMiat9liok9t^l^09Uop9M€mitii»Qn\ 

A^ftamiSa  mahtra  prior  tttt^ktimikttiidt, 

Ergo  itpotiHs  apaUmkus  nds  poM  tomiitmri. 

On  the  other  side  the  positive  definition  of  subitaaoo : "  ArmbstiuUidm 
tntelligo  idj  quod  in  se  estet  per  se  coneipitur^*  yields  first  the  negative  con- 
cldsion  which  is  appended  to  tlie  definition  and  denies  a  relation  ;  cujus 
concepiv^  ?u>n  ijjdiget  conceptu  altcrius  ret,  a  quo  fomiari  d cheat ;  and  when 
as  a  consequence  of  this  it  is  tacitly  assumed  that  substantia  concepium 
alterius  ret  non  involvit,  and  further  added  tiiat  <^!^od  conceptum  alicujus  ret 
non  involvit^  nihil  cum  hac  re  commune  habet  (the  converse  of  Ax.  V.),  the 
proposition  fbUows  that  dua  subskmtite  nihil  inter  se  commune  habent 
(the  claoM  dmrm  mUributa  habentts  ts  only  justified  if  it  is  intended  only 
ai  an  eaqjapatioo  of  '*t«o'7>  Thus  wt  should  fst  tho  foUowiqg  chain  of 
infrmces  issuing  from  the  definitioii  and  pwnressing  by  news  of  hypo- 
thetical piopositiooas — 

Ar  swhtUmHam  iMsH^  id  fmd  vrntstti  ptr  u  omipiiMr : 

Qood  iit  se  eti  oi  ptr  so  tomipUur,  ejus  oom^im  mm  mdigot  om^f^ 
aUmus  ni,  a  quo  f&rmari  debeat; 

Cujus  conceptui  non  indi^tt  concept u  alterius  rei^  id  conceptum  ctherius  rei 
non  invohit ; 

Quod  (onceptum  alterius  rei  non  involmt^  nihil  cum  hoc  re  commune 

habet. 

Ergo  substantia  nihil  cum  alia  re  commune  habet ;  from  whichj  by  a 
«-pocrXi^t$  (substitution  of  substantia  {qh  tlie  indefinite  ft)  we  get : 

Smbskmtia  nihil  am  alia  substantia^  tommmu  habet ;  and  finally,  by  a 
merely  verbal  tiaosposition,  based  upon  the  mutuality  of  the  selatioo : 

Dmm  SMbskmtim  mkil  inkr  so  oommum  AaAmU  The  farther  devdi^ 
ment  attaches  itself  to  this  predicate  **mkUiiUtrHmmiimm  kakaU,"  from 
which  by  Ax.  V.  it  is  eonetuded  that  one  subatanoe  does  not  include  the 
ooimpt  of  the  other;  accoiding  lo  Ax.  IV.  the  concept  of  the  effitct 
inchides  that  of  the  csnse,  whence  it  foUowa  modo  fattwfr— that  one 
substance  cuinot  be  the  effect  of  another. 

We  may  find  another  example  m  the  J'/mdo  f'yS  B  sq.).  The  inferences 
developed  there  can  be  expressed  in  the  loiiowing  propositions  : — 
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I,    The  soul  knows ; 

That  which  knows  is  of  the  same  kind  as  the  known, 
Therefore  the  sonl  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  it  knows. 
II.    That  which  is  known  by  the  soul  as  such  is  ideas ; 
Therefore  it  is  of  the  same  kind  as  ideaa 

III.  Ideas  are  unchangeable ; 
Therefore  the  soul  is  unchangeable. 

IV.  The  unchangeable  is  simple ; 
Therefore  the  soul  is  simple. 

V.  The  simple  is  indibsoluble  ; 
Therefore  die  soul  is  indissoluble. 

VI.     That  which  is  indissoluble  is  indestructible  ; 
Therefore  the  soul  is  indestructible. 

If  we  examine  this  deduction,  we  shall  find  that  to  some  extent  it  reaUy 
does  take  the  form  of  a  simple  chain  of  inferences*  especially  in  the  latter 
half,  but  that  sometimes  the  inference  proceeds  by  means  of  substitutions-* 
as  m  II.— which  are  occasioned  by  the  introduction  of  reladonal  concepts 
(known,  of  the  same  kind  as).  The  example  from  Spinosa  shows  further,  in 
the  first  place,  to  what  an  extent  propositions  concerning  reUtfions  ate  em* 
ployed ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  whole  deduction  can  naturally 
only  be  carried  out  in  hypothetical  inferences,  because  it  is  only  in  these 
that  we  can  operate  with  only  negative  detennuiations  which  art;  related  as 
ground  and  consequence. 

5.  The  same  considerations  hold  good  in  the  sphere  of  mathematics. 
Here  the  relations  of  equality  and  inequality  form  the  predicates  of  most 
of  the  propositions,  and  the  axioms  referring  to  them  the  major  premises 
from  which  the  inferences  proceed.  The  art  of  deduction  consists  essen- 
tially in  constantly  introducing  as  major  premises  propositions  according 
to  whidi  one  equality  foUows  fitom  another,  and  mathematical  substitution, 
as  distinct  from  the  logical  «)p^Xi)^  which  replaces  a  genenl  by  the  special 
included  m  it^  is  ultimately  no  more  than  an  abbre?iated  syUogismb  of 
whidi  the  major  proposition  is  one  of  the  constantiy  lecuning  axioms  that 
equals  added  to  equals,  or  equals  multiplied  by  equals,  etc,  give  equals. 

An  examination,  moreover,  of  the  forms  in  whidi  these  deductions  take 
place  shows  us  that  the  ordinary  examples  of  prosyllogism  and  episyllo- 
gism,  chains  of  syllogisms,  and  sorites,  in  which  it  is  assumed  that  syllogism 
follows  upon  syllogism  ui  such  a  way  that  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding 
syUogism  becomes  the  premise  of  the  one  following,  represent  only  the 
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moft  dementaiy  oombinatioiii.  In  actual  piactice  syUogiims  are  coo* 
nected  is  a  mncfa  more  complkated  manner;  iriien,  c^.,  two  chains  of 
^Uogiams  starting  from  different  points  converge  towards  a  single  result 
tiirough  one  of  tbem  yielding  the  major>  the  other  the  minor  pcemisf  of  a 
syllogism ;  and  still  more,  when  the  nature  of  the  subjects  of  the  judg- 
ments being  expressed  by  conjunctive  propositions,  these  give  rise  to 
parallel  chains  of  syllogisms  the  results  of  which  are  again  com  billed  by  a 
new  syllc^ism,  in  such  a  way  that  its  major  proposition  contains  a  copula- 
tive or  conjunctive  judgment,  under  the  different  terms  of  which  the  pre- 
ceding conclusions  are  subsumed. 

This  is  particularly  obvious  in  geometrical  deductions,  the  subjects  of 
which  can  only  be  determined  by  their  particular  parts  (two  triangles  are 
congruent  when  their  particular  parts  are  equal).  It  is  impossible  that 
all  this  should  be  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  simply  progressive  chain  of 
syllogisms.^ 

The  elements  of  particular  piopositiona  may  also  be  transfonned  in  many 
ways ;  a  magoitudci  A?*>  may  be  regarded  as  either  the  sum  or  the  differ- 
ence of  two  others.  It  often  happens,  again,  that  only  the  oqpresston  of  a 
proposition  need  be  altered  in  order  for  it  to  serve  for  the  continuation  of 

the  deduction. 

6.    Even  more  impuruui  than  to  see  how  incalculably  manifold  are  the 

'  la  Uw  veiy  bqitaidnf  qf  tlw  fink  book  of  Euclid  (Prop.  4)  we  find  ihiseomplicated 

fonn  of  deduction,  which  may  be  represented  as  follows : — 

The  subjects  with  reference  to  which  the  deduction  take*?  place  are  first  determined  ; 
the  hypothesis  of  the  propoaition  (H  two  triangles  have  the  two  sides  AB^  AC  equal  to 
the  two  sides  DEt  DF,  «adi  to  each,  snd  if  the  angles  formed  by  tfiem  are  alio  equal)  it 

from  a  l<^cal  point  of  view  equivalent  to  a  constructive  definition.  By  the  help  of  flttper^ 

position  each  part  of  this  definition  is  made  to  yield  its  special  consequence*,       : — 

I.  From  placing'  /'  upon  A  an<l  DE  upon  Ah'  it  follows,  becau>e  equal  lines  when 
placed  upon  eaoh  other  ma»t  coincide  at  all  poinlii  including  the  ends,  that  £  falls  upon 
B\ 

TI.    From  the  equally  of  the  anj^les  it  follows  that  DF  falls  in  a  line  with  ACi 

III.  From  the  equality  of  DF  and  AC  \i  follows  that  F  falls  upon  C  ; 

IV.  From  I.  and  Hi.  together  it  follows  that  the  hne  EFiaXh  upon  BC\ 
From  this  last  coincidence  and  that  of  I.  it  fi>llo«t  that  the  angle  DEFtmABCx 
From  IL,  ni.  and  IV.  that  angle  DFB^ACB, 

The  principles  t  iri|  loyed  in  thii  deduction  are  partly  such  as  to  contain  two  or  more 
conditions;  hence  tlic  minor  proposition  by  which  they  are  applied  consi'^ts  of  several 
Uolu,  of  which  each  must  it>eU  be  proved.  Thus  particular  conclusions  are  combined  in 
Che  HMM  varied  manner,  lu  get  the  compoaite  muior  pmaiies  of  new  aidons. 

The  procemiitlte  sMae  in  the  niunberlen  catei  in  which  we  have  fiiat  a  dednction  that 
A^B,  thenaaeoood  that  C-A  ^  then  the  oombtaialion  of  the  two  that  A'^Cm 
B+lf. 
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combinations  admitted  by  particular  forms  of  inference  is  it  to  recogniie 
that  the  creative  power  of  progress  in  deductions  lies  m  conceptual  oon.- 
•tnicdon  and  development^  which  gi<ves  ui  new  subjects  to  which  we  nay 
apply  gencial  prindpks.  It  it  ctutonaiy  to  call  deduction  pnqgiav  ftom 
the  general -to  the  paitioiilar,  but  thia  progieia  is  poaiible  only  io  to  far  as 
concepts  are  difoeotiatedt  and  a  wider  sphere  thus  opened  np  for  the 
appUcatioo  of  a  genend  pvopositioo. 

The  Eudidean  geometry  is  not  really  wofcn  out  of  the  lew  diriimtions, 
axioms  and  postdates  by  wludb  it  is  introduced ;  it  ohtahis  material  for 
its  deductions  by  the  inventive  construction  of  figures  and  their  relations, 
and  by  the  specialization  of  general  concepts.  The  syllogism  of  itself  can 
do  rif)  more  than  enable  two  proposmons  to  produce  new  one ;  oniy 
concepts  are  really  ferule. 

II.  Proop. 

$  8i. 

The  PROOF  of  a  propositaon  is  its  qrUogistic  deriiation  from  ocher  propo- 
sitions, which  are  known  to  be  certain  and  neceasaiy,  ultimately  therefore 
&om  mmtmoNs  and  axioms. 

To  this  extent  eveiy  deduction  ftom  definittoos  and  axioiiis  is  also  the 
proof  of  the  ooodosioB  reached  fay  it 

When  a  distinctioQ  is  made  between  proof  and  deduction,  the  proof  is 
regarded  as  the  problem  of  deciding  as  to  the  truth  of  a  hypotfiesis,  of 
confirming  or  refuting  it.  The  proof  of  an  affirmation  is  the  refutatioa  of 
the  negation,  and  :  ke  versa. 

I.  An  aUiiination  is  derived  either  from  simple  categorical  or  hypothe- 
tical premises,  and  by  means  of  categorical  or  hypothetical  .syllogisms  modo 
ponentc  (direct  proof) ;  or  from  a  disjunctive  judgment  by  negation  of  the 
other  members  of  the  disjunction  (proof  by  exclusion  or  indirect  proof). 

The  negation  of  a  proposition  ioUows  from  the  fact  that  it  conflicts, 
either  in  itself  or  in  one  of  its  consequences,  with  a  trtte,propoBitioo,  In 
the  iatlar  case  the  daiftHw  ad  a&snrdum  takes  place. 

IL  The  discoveiy  of  the  proof  of  a  proposition  consists  in  the  discovery 
of  middle  concepts^  and  in  the  case  of  affirmative  propositions  these  are 
found  by  devdopment  of  the  content  of  the  subject  and  the  extension  of 
the  predicate  (in  the  case  of  hypothetical  judgments^  in  the  discovery  of 
mediating  propositions  by  means  of  the  development  of  the  antecedent 
into  its  consequences,  and  resolution  of  the  consequent  into  its  grounds;. 
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In  this  way  we  get  the  substitution  of  one  demonstrandum  for  an- 
other. 

When  convertible  premises  can  be  introduced,  the  proof  may  be  dia- 
covefed  by  developing  the  demonatnmdum  ayllogiaticaUy,  until  we  arrive 
at  a  true  lesol^  fiom  whieb  the  proof  may  be  comtmctad  by  a  fevene  pro- 
cess (analyns  in  the  sense  of  the  ancient8)i 

1.  The  form  of  the  dednction  Is  the  same  whether  it  starts  irom  merely 
assumed  propositioni^  which  are  to  be  developed  into  their  consequences 
— we  may,  e.g.,  investigate  dedttctivdy  what  would  happen  if  masses 
attracted  each  other  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  cubes  of  their  distances, — 
or  whether  it  works  entirely  from  propositions  of  immediate  certainty, 
from  axioms  and  definitions. 

If  the  latter,  then  the  formal  correctness  of  the  deduction  inclu(les  the 
necessity  of  the  results  at  which  it  arrives;  it  becomes  proof  lor  to 
prove  a  proposition  is  to  derive  it  syliogistically  from  other  propositions, 
which  are  known  to  be  certain  and  necessary  \  the  new  proposition  itself 
obtains  uncondltioiial  and  necessary  validity. 

In  sock  cases  the  derived  proposition  and  its  proof  are  discovered 
together. 

2.  however,  the  thought  of  the  validity  of  a  proposition  has  arisen 
in  some  other  way,  so  that  it  is  first  presented  as  a  hypothesis  then  the 
problem  arises  of  decidipg  as  to  its  validity;  and  from  this  point  of  view 
of  a  problem  the  process  of  proof  becomes  distinct  from  direct  dednctloo. 

The  proof  may  then  be  merely  didactic,  when  the  result  of  the  deduction 
is  first  imparted  to  the  hearer  and  its  derivation  given  afterwards,  though 
the  teacher  discovered  tiie  pro|)osition  by  deduction  ;  or  it  maybe  sub- 
servient to  research  itself,  when  some  j  iru]ios;tion  is  first  merely  constructed 
in  the  form  of  a  hypothesis,  and  its  validity  investigated  later  by  the 
question  whether  it  can  be  shown  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of 
recognised  principles.    These  are  the  apxat      M^tiipmt  the  pinapia 
dmomsirandi;  the  proposition  itself  is  t&  iip6j8Xi|^  iimoHstroMdim  \ 
the  MIUi$it,  demamsMht  consists  in  the  ^llogistic  derivation  of  the 
damntinafidim  from  the  pritu^  demominmdi.    The   problem  of 
pcovinga  propositioo  calls  upon  us,  therefore^  to  show  it  to  be  tiie  necessary 
consequence  of  trae  and  necessary  propositions  whtdi  are  recognised  as 
such ;  to  show  it,  therefore,  to  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  im- 

S.  L. — II.  o 
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mediately  certain  propoiitioDS,  or  of  piopoiitioiis  which  «ie  deductivelx 
obtained  from  these.* 

3.  If  we  leave  for  the  prettnt  tiM  qoeitioa  as  to  the  way  in  which  a 
hypoHiens  needing  pioof  nay  ariae^  and  aasome  aome  lupply  of  original 
or  derived  proposidona  fiom  which  the  proof  may  be  drawn,  then  the  fint 
question  to  be  dealt  with  is  :  How  are  wo  to  find  the  proof? 

The  method  prescribed  by  the  nature  of  syllogism  of  aniving  at  a  proof 
of  the  proposition  Av^B^vihf  finding  a  midcfle  concept  (in  the  hypo> 
thetical  form  a  mediating  proposition)  between  A  and  B.  If  there  were 
a  concept  X  of  which  we  could  say  from  the  beginning  that  A  \&  X  and  X 
is     then  the  proof  would  be  given  in  the  syllogism  : — 

A\aX 
XvkB 

Therefore  ^  is  ^ 

Soppose  the  proposttion  to  be  proved  to  be  that  viitoe  is  capable  of 
being  taught;  then  tbe  question  is  whether  there  can  be  found  a  middle 
concept,  which  is  a  predicate  of  virtuoi  and  has  the  predicate  ''capable  of 
bebg  taught.**  Such  a  concept  is  knowledge  j  virtue  is  knowledge,  know- 
ledge is  capable  of  being  taught,  therefore  virtue  is  capaUe  of  being 
taught.    It  is  assumed  thai  llic  two  premises  are  acknowledged  as  true. 

If  the  proposition  to  be  proved  is  liie  negative  A  is  not  the  proof 
may  be  obtained  either  by  finding  a  middle  concept  which  belongs  to  A 
but  excludes  B  (or  is  excluded  by  /i),  or  which  does  not  belong  to  A  and 
is  necessarily  connected  with  B ;  or,  again,  by  developing  a  consequence 
fsxm  A  which  is  a  ground  for  denying  B^  or  which  is  contradictoiy  to  a> 
consequence  of  B. 

Suppose  we  wish  to  prove  that  an  equilateial  triaogie  is  not  rectangular; 
equality  of  angles  is  apioperty  of  the  equilateral  triangle,  but  equality  of 
angles  eidudes  the  posstbili^  of  one  of  them  being  a  right  an^^;  or  to 
put  it  in  another  way,  equality  of  anglea  oontradietslthe  necessaiy  coo* 
sequence  of  being  rectangular,  which  is  that  the  angles  are  unequal 

4.  It  is  evident  that  when  an  affirmative  proposition  is  to  be  proved  in 
the  first  figure  {rnodo  porunU)  such  a  middle  concept  must  be  found 

i%  drdyn/t  avyJ^vJofn  ii&  rAr  Ktifi^fuv  dvMffttkf   •    .    (cttiv,  0ray  e{  d\rf0wp  koI  Tptirrtay 
6  av\\oyl<T^Jli^t  ^,  ^  iK  roioirrw  &  bid  rmm  vpArm  mi  ikifiw  rft  TtfiairiL  yitoww 
dfx^  d\riipt»»    Cr.  Anal. post. ^  i.  I. 
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ainongtt  the  concepti  whidi  bdoog  as  predicates  to  tnd  alto  amongpt 
tlioae  to  which  B  bdongs  as  pradieatei  thus  what  we  have  todols  on  the 
one  hand  to  develop  the  coatcot  of  on  ti>e  other  hand  to  leview  the 
eiteeston  of  and  to  ascei'tam  whethcf  thero  la  any  connnoii  elements 
Or,  idien  applied  to  hypothetical  inferanoes»  we  mast,  on  the  one  handt 
develop  A  into  its  oonseqnences;  on  the  other  hand,  ascertain  tiie  groonds 
fiom  which  ^  would  ibUow aoooRling  to  known  principles;  and  in  thu 
way  discover  a  middle  term  to  be  the  consequence  of  A  and  the  ground 
of  B.  If,  however,  we  wish  to  prove  negative  propositions,  we  must 
deveiop  the  exclusions  resulting  from  //  and  B,  and  in  this  way  &nd  a 
common  term  which  will  make  the  syllogism  j  ossible. 

5.  Only  in  the  simplest  cases  will  a  single  middle  concept  suifice  to 
help  ns  to  recognised  propositions  as  starting  points  for  our  proo£ 
Generally  car  analysis  will  have  to  be  applied  to  several  terms  before  the 
desired  concepts  are  loond,  and  the  process  becomes  pcoportkmaiely 
cooBplicated  nntO  it  beoooiea  the  trial  of  diffsrant  poatifaOitieB. 

Takcv  ior  cnmple^  the  proposition  Aim  B\  analysis  of  A  shows  that 
K,  Zbeloog  to  ily  bnt  we  know  of  no  psopoaitioo  to  the  cflfect  that 
cither  X  or  F  or  Z  has  the  predicated.  The  question  aiise%  thersfoie^ 
wliedier  any  one  of  the  propositions  ^  is  d,  Kis  Zw  B  can  be  proved; 
the  same  process  begins  anew  of  seeking  a  further  middle  concept  by  the 
development  of  A,  V,  Z  on  the  one  band,  and  a  survey  of  tiiat  to  whicli 
JS  belongs  on  the  other. 

It  often  hnp])eiis  that  in  this  way  we  merely  succeed  in  reducing^  one 
proposition  to  another  in  the  sense  that  if  the  latter  were  proved  the 
lonner  would  follow  from  it  A  is  in  the  above  example — ^would  be 
proved  if  it  were  proved  that  JTis  d,  because  it  has  been  found  that  A  is 
JT;  in  the  same  way  die  proposition  A  is  Bi»  proved  when  it  can  be 
shown  that  AviMy  and  we  know  that  MU  B, 

Suppoaev  for  eaample,  it  is  to  be  proved  that  in  an  isoscsles  tnangle 
A  B  Cthe  stndglit  line  AD  drawn  from  the  1^  itf  to  the  point  Z> 
iriaectuig  the  base  is  at  right  angles  to  the  base;  all  I  need  prove  is  that  it 
makea  equal  angles,  for  equal  adjacent  angles  are  rig^t  mtffeB ;  bat  it  is 
proved  that  it  makes  equal  angles  if  the  two  triangles  ABD^ACDm 
congruent,  and  thus  the  problem  reduced  lo  proving  ttiat  the  con- 
struction before  us  gives  t^o  congruent  triangles.  Here  the  reasoning 
works  back  from  the  predicate  of  the  demonstrandum  (or  from  the  conse- 
quent) to  its  nearest  ground ;  by  the  introduction  of  a  universally  known 
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proposition,  for  the  final  conclusion  ilMl£  (that  the  aoglei  are  right  angles) 
is  sniMtituted  iti  ground  (that  thqr  aie  eqiud  adjacent  angles).  If  we  had 
began  by  devdopiog  from  tlie  coostnictioB  that  it  would  give  rise  to 
triangles  having  diree  sides  of  the  one  equal  to  thiee  sides  of  the  other, 
then  the  psoof  would  icsdve  itself  into  the  probleni  of  showing  that 
when  the  trisn|^  A  BD  and  A  CD  have  the  sidesxof  the  one  equal  to 
the  sides  of  the  other,  then  the  angles  A  DB  and  AD C  must  be  right 
angles;  the  reduction  would  start  from  the  subject  of  the  problem,  or 
from  the  antecedent 

This  replacement  of  the  original  demonstrandum  by  another,  from  which 
it  can  l)c  derived  by  a  simple  inference,  was  called  by  Aristotle  (though 
in  a  narrower  sense)  funkoftfiii^Lv^  and  to  the  proposition,  to  the  proof 
of  which  the  problem  is  reduced,  be  gives  the  name  of  /»€n)Mfifiav6 

6.  Such  a  diange  in  the  original  demoostnmdum  may  take  place  not 
only  through  simple  development  of  the  given ;  geometiy  can  show  mapy 
examples  In  which,  with  a  view  to  discovering  the  pioof»  the  subject  or 
predicate  of  the  demonstrandom  is  so  changed  by  a  special  opemtion  that 
the  syllogistic  middle  terms  may  be  found,  by  representing  the  giv«i 
lines  or  angles  as  sums  or  differences  of  others.  Here  inventive  construc- 
tion is  at  work,  producing  the  conditions  under  which  alone  a  developinent 
of  the  subject  or  predicate  concept  winch  will  lead  to  the  desired  end  is 
possible.  If,  for  example,  it  is  to  be  proved  that  in  a  quadrangle  A  BCD 
inscribed  in  a  circle  the  sum  of  the  opposite  anciles  A  and  C,  B  and  D, 
always  =  2^,  the  proof  cannot  be  carried  out  without  further  data,  the 
figure  shows  nothing  from  which  the  relations  between  the  angles  could  be 
derived.  It  is  on^  when  the  diagonals  and  BD  are  drawn,  dividing 
each  angle  into  two  parts,  that  we  get  conditions  under  which  these 
,  parti  can  be  oompaied ;  in  place  of  the  oiiginsl  snl^ec^  the  sum  of  two 
angles,  there  now  appesrs  the  sum  of  four  angles.  The  predicate  is  also 
replaced  by  another ;  the  sum  of  die  opporite  angles  is  si?  when  it  is  half 
of  the  sum  of  all  the  angles  of  the  quadrangle,  when,  therefi)re»  the  sum 
of  the  angles  A  and  Cis  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  angles  B  and  D,  and  the 
fitraXofifica^fityov  is  now :  that  the  sum  of  the  four  angles  lying  on  the 
one  diagonal  ^  C  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  four  on  the  ulhcr  diaguual 
BD, 

*  ^ito^ /r.,  L  sj,  41%  39.  FOTaBcaqpIaBatioooftfattcxpv8HMOieeinj/V)V»Mai, 
p»  4,  note 
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Or  sappoie  tike  piopontkm  to  be  praved  to  be  that  the  three  lines 
bisecting  the  angles  of  a  triangle  intenect  in  one  point;  for  this  proposi- 
tion is  sttbstitated  another,  stating  that  tibe  line  drawn  from  tiie  point  of 
intenection  of  two  bisecting  luies  to  the  apex  of  the  third  an^^  bisects  diis 
third  angle.  In  Ibis  case  we  are  fiist  led  to  transfonn  the  predicate  by  the 
con^deration  that  the  bisecting  line  of  tiie  Aird  angle  must  pass  through 
the  point  of  intersection  of  the  two  other  bibecLing  line^  if  a  line  drawn 
from  this  point  to  tlv-  av)ex  of  the  angle  bisects  the  angle,  because  there 
cannot  be  more  than  one  bisecting  line ;  what  now  has  to  be  proved  is 
the  equality  of  two  angles  instead  of  the  passing  of  a  line  through  a  given 
point. 

The  expedients  employed  in  this  substitution  of  problems  are  nianifold» 
and  it  is  difficult  to  establish  rules  of  method  where  an  inventive  combina- 
tion is  at  woik  within  a  large  range  of  possibilities;  nevertheless,  the 
fundamental  character  remains  tiie  same  in  tiiese  more  complicated 
operations  as  in  the  most  simple*  The  procen  always  starts^  on  the  one 
hand,  from  the  subject  (or  the  antecedent)  of  the  problem,  and  develops  it 
into  its  predicates^  or  the  proposition  into  its  consequences ;  on  the  other 
hand,  from  the  predicate^  or  from  liie  conieqaent  of  tfie  demonstmndum,  and 
works  back  from  it  to  its  nearest  conditions,  from  which  it  proceeds,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  these  two  ways  coincide  at  any  point 

7.  In  one  case  we  may  substitute  for  a  process  wliich  assumes  the 
character  of  mere  cxpcrirneiu,  in  proportion  as  the  number  or  terms  to  be 
discovered  increases,  one  which  leads  directly  to  the  end ;  when,  that  is,  the 
premises  leading  to  the  conclusions  are  all  convertible  propositions,  either 
categorical  or  hypotheticaL  When,  to  take  the  simplest  instance,  a  pro- 
position AiB£  can  be  proved  by  means  of  a  middle  concept  X  in  such  a 
way  that  the  syllogisms 

i,AisX  or  If  ^  istra^  Xistme; 
8.  Xi»S  If  Jftstme,  ^istroe; 

^  A'uM  If  ^  is  true,  B  is  true ; 

arc  valid,  and  the  premises  are  convertible,  then  the  first  proposition  (in 
ordinary  ternunology  the  minor  proposition)  can  also  be  represented  as 
jthe  consequence  of  the  second  and  of  the  conclusion,  the  second  (or  major 
proposition)  as  the  consequence  of  the  first  and  of  the  condusion  ;  that 
is^  the  IbUowing  syllogtsms  will  be  valid  :— 
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9.  MkX  If  ^  is  trae,  X  is  tiiM 

$./lisB  U  A  i9  tzfit,  S  iM  tmt 

1.  AiaX  HA  it  tme,  Xh  tme 

IL  I.  XhA  If  ^ it  tnt^  A  it  tme 

3.  ^  It  ^  If  ^  b  tniei  S  it  true 

3.     it  ^  If  A'  is  true,  £  is  true 

Here  we  may  find  a  ground  for  that  method  which  the  ancients  called 

analysis;  ihc  niclhod  which,  taking  the  denionbirandLini  a;,  h'arlitig-point, 
constructs  a  syllogism  by  iniroducing  a  second  acknowledged  premise, 
either  as  a  minor  or  major  premise,  and  then  proceeds  to  develop  the  con- 
clusion m  the  same  way  until  a  proposition  is  reached  which  is  known  to 
be  troe  iiukpendently  of  this  derifatkm.  As  soon  as  this  point  is  reached, 
the  process  is  reversed,  and  by  conversion  of  the  pmnises  a  chain  of 
infacocet  it  ettablithed,  in  wliidi  the  latt  condotioo  it  the  deoMMitliaii'' 
dam. 

The  dedttctioii  fiom  the  /^Ac^  quoted  00  page  190  «t  a  proof  of 
pfopotitioii  that  the  tool  it  indettniGtihley  might  (if  we  attiime  thepiopoiir 
tioat  foimhig  it  to  be  oonveitibk)  have  been  fbimd  by  tome  tach  amilytit 
at  the  folloirhig^  ivhich  ttartt  from  the  dcmoattiandmn : — 

1.  The  soul  is  indestructible  ; 

2.  The  indestructible  is  indissuluble  j, 

3.  The  indissoluble  is  simple  ; 

4.  The  siin;)le  is  unchanging — 

Therefore  tlie  soul  is  unchanging. 
5*   The  soul  as  knowing  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  is  known  bj 

it; 

6.  Therefore  that  which  it  known  by  it  it  unchanging. 

7.  The  tool  knowt  ideat; 

5.  Therefine  ideat  ace  undiaqguifr 

Suppotmg  thit  Yetolt  to  be  tnie  in  ittelf,  in  contequence  of  a  definition, 
at  hen^  or  at  an  aniom,  and,  therefore,  capable  of  being  uted  at  a 
frim^mm  imon9hrmiM\  then  if  all  the  interrening  propositiont  are 
oouYcrtibl^  the  whole  deductibn  may  be  read  backwardt  j  the  proof  would 

now  begin  with  8,  and  read  as  follows : 

S.    Ideas  are  unchanging. 

^7,  6.   The  soul  knows  ideasj,  therefore  it  knows  the  unchangingi 
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5.   It  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  it  knows,  thorelore  it  is  un- 

changing. 
4.  The  imchangiiig  is  simple; 
3.   The  simple  b  indissoluble; 
3.  The  tndinolttble  is  indeilniclible ; 
I.  Therefofe  Che  foul  ii  indeitivetible; 

We  may  here  aee  ivlitt  impoituice  'attachei,  not  only  to  Uie  converti- 
bility of  simple  nnlvenal  propositioni»  but  alao  to  tbofe  idations  which  are 
either  entlKdy  iecipiocil»  such  aa  equality,  or  which  bdong  together  aa 
correlates,  such  as  tight  and  kft,  sum  and  difforcnce,  etc  For  the  propo- 
sition A  is  greater  than  B  can  always  be  converted  by  virtue  of  this 
correlative  conccpl  into  the  proposiLion  />  is  smaller  lhan  A  (though  the 
proposition  A  is  the  ground  of  B  cannot  always  be  converted  into  the 
proposition  IS  is  always  the  lonsctj^uerice  of  //).  Mathematical  syiiogisms 
frequently  progress  iiartly  by  means  of  the  relation  of  equality,  partly  by 
means  of  such  correlative  concepts  as  larger  and  smaller,  sum  and 
difference ;  and  for  this  reason  the  method  of  discovering  proof  which  we 
have  just  described  is  chiefly  available  in  the  mathematical  vsftunt.*-  Of 
cottise  the  discovery  of  the  proof,  U,  the  derivation  of  a  true  piopoaitioD 
from  the  demonotnnidtun,  is  not  to  be  called  tbe  proof  itself  or  even  a 
kind  of  proof ;  for  die  tratfa  of  the  eondnsbn  would  not  follow  fiom  the 
troth  of  the  prsnises  nnlesa  the  farther  condition  of  convertibility  of  the 
premises  were  ftilfilled  (§  59,  3). 

8»  A  distinction  is  generally  made  between  proof  and  refotation ;  but 
this  is  incorrect  if  it  is  meant  that  they  are  different  ways  of  procedure  in 
thought,  and  if  the  dibiinction  does  not  merely  refer  tu  a  belief  or  an 
inclination  to  accept  the  proposition  as  true,  which  is  present  indepen- 
dently of  the  proof.  In  itself  that  which  is  still  to  be  proved  is  uncertain, 
both  its  aflirniation  and  its  negation  must  be  held  to  be  possible ;  only  a 
subjective  disposition  can  cause  us  to  advance  an  ungrounded  proposition 
with  the  expectation  that  it  will  be  valid,  and  to  feel  the  demonstration  of 
its  opposite  as  an  overthrow  of  something  ataea<^  established.  Apart 
fiom  this  disposition  every  demonatiandam  is  a  question  which  caUa  fior 
Yes  or  No^  and  Ibr  which  we  seek  an  answer ;  every  proof  of  the  Yes  Is  a 
leAitation  of  the  Ko^  every  vsfiitatbn  of  the  Yes  a  proof  of  the  No.  Thus 
the  means  «f  velntBtlon  are  absdhilsly  identical  with  the  means  of  proo£^ 

*  Cf.  Duhamel,  Des  mhfyxitx  dan^     snetues  de  raisontwrnm*,  i,  p.  39  %{\. 

*  i  yap  ihtyXP*  vvKKoriian^t  ajTt^aacfaX.    Aliftt^le,  ile^  ao<p.  iK,  6.  36. 
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It  is  however  natural  that  the  question  as  to  the  ways  in  winch  positive 
proposilions  are  luoved  should  occu[)y  itie  forcLaound,  as  tlic  positive 
proposition  is  the  original,  and  the  negation  has  no  meaning  except  as  the 
denial  of  a  positive  pfoposition,  and  thus  the  question  as  to  the  means  of 
piOTing  positive  propositions,  with  which  we  have  so  iar  been  chiefly 
concerned,  does  certainly  fall  apart  from  die  question  as  to  the  means  of 
pfovmg  negations.  MTe  have  already  indicated  these  means  in  a  general 
way  j  they  consist  m  the  discovery  of  rehtions  of  ezdusion  wtucfa,  vdien 
we  are  dealing  with  simple  syllogutic  fonns  of  the  first  or  second  figure, 
can  yield  the  middle  terms  required  But  by  far  the  most  important  and 
finitful  method  of  establishing  the  fidsity  of  a  proposition  consists  in  the 
development  of  its  consequences  by  the  introduction  of  true  premises ; 
these  consequences  leading  ultimately  to  contradictions  amon^^st  them- 
selves or  with  recognised  truths,  the  falsity  of  tl>e  conclusion  taken  in 
connection  with  the  truth  of  the  other  i»rcmises  disproves  that  one  which 
was  taken  as  a  starting  point.    Thus,  in  the  familiar  example  used  by 
Aristotle,  the  commensurability  of  the  diagonals  of  the  square  with  the 
sides  is  refitted  because^  from  it^  it  would  follow  that  an  even  number  would 
be  odd.  ^ 

This  example  itself  shows  a  special  fimn  of  refutation  by  tiie  in- 
validity of  tiie  consequences^  the  process,  that  ii^  through  a  divisive  or 
diqunctive  judgment^  of  whidi  all  the  members  are  denied.  If  a  proposi* 
tion  ^  is  ^  can  be  developed  into  the  disjuitction :  If  if  is  ^,  either  Cor 
DvtBvi  trae ;  and  if  it  can  then  he  shown  that  neither,C  taxD  nor  'B  is 
true,  then  the  presupposition,  the  proposition  ^  is  ^,  is  itself  denied;  if 
tiie  demonstrandum  before  us  is — 

A  is  B, 
But  B  is  either  C  or  J9, 
And  A  is  neither  C  nor  Z>, 
then  the  proposition  ^  is^  is  refitted  (c£  S  57*  4>  8     3*     PP-  Vl^^  37^)* 
9.   Methods  of  proving  negative  proposltioM^  or  the  fidsi^  of  positive 
statements,  first  become  important  when  they  are  the  means^  not  merely  of 
guarding  against  the  error  which  attempts  an  untenable  affirmation,  but 
of  grounding  a  positive  statement  The  importance  of  the  diijunctive 
judgment  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  makes  it  possible  to  pass  firom  a  negatioii 
to  an  affirmation.  It  is  in  this  way  that  we  get  the  fbnoa  of  proof  known 
as  indirect,  in  opposition  to  the  simple  derivation  of  a  proposition  from 
principles  by  means  of  categorical  or  hypothetical  syllogisms. 
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la  Proof  by  exclusion  starts  from  a  disjunctive  judgment,  and 
demonstrates  one  member  of  the  disjunction  by  the  denial  of  all  the 
i}tber8|  this  denial  again  may  be  demonstrated  in  the  different  fonns» 
kadimg  to  negatiYe  judgments^  tmd^  pMuUe  a  modt  itUeniL 

Hie  proof  which  alone  is  genenlly  called  indirect  or  apagpgic  <Kf 
Mfotm  hnfftyf^  is  only  a  special  fonn  of  tliis  pioof  by  exdnsion. 

As  oidinarily  represented,  its  essence  consists  in  deraonstiiting  a  pro- 
position by  the  refiitation  of  its  oontndictoty  opposite,  and  in  achieving 
this  refutation  by  showing  that  the  opposite,  when  developed  into  its  con- 
sequenrc  ,  leads  to  the  impossible.  It  proceed^  therefore,  as  follows  to 
prove  A  IS  B  : — 

If  A  is  not  B,  then  by  the  introduction  of  other  premises  it  can  be 
shown  to  follow  that  C  \s  D  ]  but  ti)c  jjroi  os  tion  C  is  Z>  is  fals^  therefore 
it  is  false  that  A  is  not      therefore  true  that  A  is  B. 

In  this  purely  formal  representation  it  might  easily  seem  as  if  the 
indirect  proof  needed  no  help  but  that  of  the  principle  oi  the  excluded 
middle  in  order  to  teach  its  goal  Bat  if  we  look  moie  closely,  we  shall 
see  that  in  a  case  where  there  is  really  nothing  else  introduced  the  whole 
drcamlocutioii  is  imneoesiaiy  and  the  direct  proof  possible; 
that  i%  it  is  true  that— 

If  A  is  not  B,  C  is  D,  then  it  is  also  trae  that 
If  Cisnot  A'^i*'^- 

But  the  proposition  C  is  not  D  is  known  to  be  true ;  thus  the  same  con- 
nection, according  to  which  the  false  proposition  C  is  Z>  follows  from  A  is 
not  Bj  enables  us  to  demonstnUe  directly  from  the  true  proposition  C  is 
not  D  the  proposition  A  is  B} 

If  an  indirect  proof  is  to  lead  to  anything  which  cannot  be  reached 
directly,  ita  essence  most  consist  in  attaining  to  a  sphere  of  action  in 

'  It  i&  the  same  ia  the  cat^oric&l  form.    If  the  proposition  to  be  proved  is  all  are 
Bt  the  oontndictoiy  woold  be  «nM  Ai^iaaitS, 
Fkwa  thb  we  vwy  pcooced  to  iafar,  dthcr  iaoh*  •seaod  fignre  i 

 Every  C\&B  

Thotfoie  some  ^  is  not  C; 

or  ia  the  ihud : 

AllwI'eaieC 

Thenfen  mmm  C  is  not 

If  the  first  conclusion  Is  false,  then  it  is  true  that  all  ^s«re  C;  if  the  second  is  false, 
then  it  is  true  that  n!l  C's  nrc  B.  Hence  it  is  true  both  that  all  's  arc  C,  and  that  all 
CiKctMi  and  trom  Uiat  it  follows  directly  that  aU  ^'s  are    (ci.  $  25,  &  I.,  p.  155). 
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which  it  can  move  independently.  This  happens  when  it  succeeds  in 
gaining  by  the  denial  of  the  demoDStnoKlam  positive  propositions  which 
am  be  detdoped  into  their  oGnaoqaenoet  j  and  thii  it  ponibte  only  hy 
means  of  a  diiffimctivc  judgment,  n^ilch  eihamts  the  dn^  of  poa» 
bititief.  The  otfaeiB  tU  ptoving  h$  their  cooieqiieocei  to  be  fthe^  ool/ 
the  ociginel  propoiitioB  >cnieiii6»  and  as  the  only  ooe  poaiibk  it  it 

It  ii  for  this  leaiOD  that  the  hidiiect  proof  ao  often  nms  in  tevenl 
panlld  aeries ;  when  several  possibilities  present  themselves,  each  one 

must  be  refuted  before  the  exclusion  of  aii  uther  members  of  the  disjunc- 
tion can  csiabiiish  the  one  which  is  left. 

Disjunctive  judgments  are  therefore  the  true  foundations  for  inchrcct 
prools ;  they  proceed  in  one  series  where  the  disjunction  has  two 
members,  in  several  series  where  it  has  more  than  two. 

II.  When  we  see  that  the  genuine  indirect  proof  is  based  upon  a  dis* 
jnncttve  jiulgnient  which  contains  more  than  the  mere  antiphasis  of  an 
affirmation  and  a  neigatioo,  the  objections  often  taiaed  against  it  to  the 
effect  that  its  power  of  conviction  is  leas  than  tint  of  the  direct  proo^  and 
that  it  mastefstmth  only  fay  a  stratsgem,  disappear.  The  di^onction  upon 
wiiich  it  stands  most  proceed  from  and  develop  the  nature  of  tfangi ;  all 
our  concepts  gain  whatever  they  may  have  of  detemdnatbn  ftom  distinc- 
tion and  opposition,  and  the  proof  which  starts  from  sudi  oppositioas 
employs  ultimately  only  what  is  contained  in  the  nature  of  the  concepts  or 
their  relauons.  It  shows  no  imperfection  to  prove  the  equality  of  two 
lines  by  the  fact  that  one  can  be  neither  longer  nor  shorter  than  the 
other,  for  the  concept  of  equality  gets  its  dcleraiinalion  from  just  this 
negation  of  all  difference,  and  its  very  nature  is  to  present  a  limiting  case 
to  which  we  approximate  by  diminishing  the  differences.  When  Euclid 
proves  indirectly  that  two  lines  which,  meeting  in  the  same  point  with  a 
third,  make  angles  of  which  the  snm»8/i;  fonn  one  straight  line^  the 
proof  constrains  one  line  to  be  the  continuation  of  the  other  by  the 
esdusion  of  eveiy  other  directioiii  and  follows  as  much  from  the  natu«  of 
the  figure  as  any  direct  prooC 

If  we  are  dealing  with  the  proof  of  negative  propositions,  then  the  in- 
direct proof  may  be  said  to  be  tiie  normal  method,  inasmuch  as  it  obtains 
from  the  affirmation  itself  the  negation  of  its  possibility  by  showing  the 
self-dcbliuclivcness  of  iu  cuascqucaces.  Thus  S|>inu/.a  is  fully  justified 
in  proving  a  number  of  negative  theorems  apagogicaliy  («^.  Eth.^  i,  5.  6. 
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CoroU.^  It,  13  ;  11.  10,  etc.),  showing  that  the  op|>osUe  alternatives  are  by 
Ibeir  positive  determmations  impossibie. 

13.  The  probkm  of  pRMf  ia  lolved  when  tfatt  propoiition  in  questkNH 
am  be  t**»*¥*fi^  as  a  lyllogistic  conclusion  from  premises  which  are  wttli* 
out  empCioB  tnie  and  valid,  which  therefore  lest  finally  upon  immediately 
oertain  piopodtioM.  Moveovir  the  tnilh  of  a  prapoiition  which  ia  not 
idfevident  cannot  poaiibly  be  gnmnded  in  othor  way  than  tfaroqgh 
anch  a  pioof ;  only  whan  a  propontion  ia  the  neoeaniy  oooaeqoenee  of 
wccwniy  propositlona  ia  it  itself  nccasoarily  valid ;  and  in  Older  to  show  it 
to  be  ae^  we  nast  make  use  of  the  syUogistic  fotms  ia  wliich  alone  that 
necessity  is  to  be  found.  Proof,  therefore,  in  the  strict  sense,  is  possible 
only  m  so  far  as  liiere  are  definitions  and  axioms.  ^ 

IIL  RsDVcnoN. 
%  8a. 

The  fiaming  of  possible  premises  fw  given  proposidoaa^  or  the  constnio- 
tion  of  a  syllogism  when  the  conclusion  and  one  premise  is  given,  is  called 
Reduction.  It  leads  hrsi  to  hypotheses,  but  wiien  the  propositions  obtained 
by  reduction  prove  to  be  iramediaieiy  necessary,  it  is  a  means  of  tindmg 
the  tirst  principles  of  deduction. 

Induction,  which  takes  place  by  means  of  comparison  and  abstraction 
of  general  concepts,  is  a  special  form  of  reduction. 

z.  From  proof  we  pass  first  to  the  explanation  of  a  proposition  which 
is  already  known  to  be  true,  hot  which  is  also  shown  to  be  the  necessary 
consequence  of  geaersl  grounds  and  thus  takes  its  phice  in  a  connected 
deduction  from  first  principles. 

If  I  know  that  the  sum  of  the  digits  of  all  compounds  of  9  from  twice  to 
ten  thnes  9,  is  9 ;  or  ffia  tvnKl  that  all  numbers  between  ro  and  90  of 

*  I  can  only  briefly  refer  to  errors  of  proof,  which  are  p.artly  of  a  formal  nature,  based 
either  upon  iiuuiucieiu  uctcrmination  ot  concepts  and  tenm  or  upon  ignorance  of  the 
tjrllogistic  rrias}  and  pwtly  lodi  m  violate  the  eoadltioiis  of  proof  becanse  mingling 
whh  dNfar  pwwilMl  pgopodtiom  which  do  not  possess  unconditional  validity,  Ihu 
assuming  a  ground  of  proof  too  hastily  {nXrtisQak  t6  iv  ApxOt  petitio  principu),  or  because 
something  otluir  follows  from  the  deduction  than  that  which  was  to  be  proved  {iTif>o^r\- 
ni^(t).  The  lattor  error  does  not,  of  course,  lake  place,  when  instead  of  the  prupokition 
mqafMdainMvgcaaaioiiftiifQnndhi  ivUdiftit  eoatahiod^  Tha  rah  "frf  nimmm 
frobat  nihil  probai  "  does  not  apply  to  the  proof  which  yields  more  than  is  needed,  but 
only  to  that  which  yields  too  much,  i.e.  something  notoriously  fal'^c,  in  addition  to  the 
proposition  to  be  proved,  and  thus  betrays  either  an  error  of  inference  or  a  false  premise. 
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wtndi  fhe  nun  of  Ae  dig^  it  9,  can  be  divided  by  9 ;  I  bate  beie  a  pfo- 

position  obtained  from  immediate  observation  of  the  numbers  18,  27,  36, 
etc.,  an  actual  coincidence  without  exception,  within  these  limits,  of  9  as 
the  sum  of  the  digits,  and  divisilnlity  by  9.  The  question  is  whether  we 
can  find  any  necessity  m  ihii  cuiacidciice ;  whether  it  can  be  reprcsLnted 
as  the  consequence  of  other  known  numerical  laws ;  and  to  decide  this 
question  we  must  proceed  just  as  if  we  were  dealing  with  a  proposition 
which  had  itiU  to  be  proved.  By  analysing  the  denary  expression  of  a 
number,  upon  which  it  bated  the  ttatement  of  the  sum  of  the  digits;  by 
tnbttitiiting  lo-^-i  forporg'fz  for  10^  which  foUowt  timply  from  the 
definitiont  of  9  and  10 ;  and  by  introducing  propositions  about  mnltiplicar 
tion  and  diyition,  we  find  the  middle  terms  which  xoakt  it  potsible  to 
prove  that  a  number  of  the  form  m  xo-l-«i  is  divisible  by  9  when  m^nvt 
divisible  by  9,  and  that  every  compound  of  9  most  give  a  number  of  which 
the  sum  of  Ae  digits  is  9  or  can  be  divided  by  9  ;  and  it  is  then  evident 
that  till'  proof  caa  be  applied,  not  only  lo  nuaibers  with  two  digits,  but  to 
all  numbers  whatever  which  have  for  the  sum  of  their  digits  9,  or  a  com- 
pound of  9. 

2.  In  this  case  the  propositions  from  which  the  proof  is  derived,  and 
the  explanation  given»  are  known  beforehand.  But  the  same  process  may 
also  serve  to  discover  primipia  demonsirandif  which  have  not  yet  been 
consciously  put  forward  as  propositions. 

It  is  here  that  we  oome  upon  a  new  phase  in  the  eonttiuction  of  judg* 
ments  which  follows  a  direction  the  reverse  of  deduction ;  it  Is  frequently 
called  analysiSy  but  at  tbit  term  It  ambiguout  reduction  it  a  better  name. 

To  ttart  with  the  amplest  catet :  if  two  propotitiont  all  ^'1  are  B^^  and 
an  ^*t  are  Ct,  are  given,  then  if  we  employ  them  as  premises  of  a  syllo* 
gism,  it  follows  only  in  the  third  figure  that  some  Cs  are  -5*s,  or  some  J9*s 
are  Cs ;  in  other  \>  ords,  that  C  and  B  are  com|).itii)Ie,  or  do  not  neces- 
sarily exclude  each  other.  But  these  same  ^  rnjHjsuions  admit  of  another 
interpretation  ;  they  may  be  taken  as  conclusion  and  minor  premise  ot'  a 
syllogism  having  for  its  major  premise  "  all  B's  are  Cs,"  or  "all  Cs  are 
^s,"  so  that  the  syllogismt  in  which  they  would  naturally  be  placed  would 
be  either 

All  i?'s  are  Cs 
AU  ^'s  are 

All  A\  are 
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or: 

All  C%  are  B% 

All  il's  are  Ca  * 

All  ^'s  are 

In  tlie  first  caie  if  ia  ^  is  the  minor  pvopoaitioa  and  ^  is  C  the  con- 
duaion ;  in  the  second  caae  vm  vtniu  Aoooidmg  to  the  major  premtie 
introduced  tbejr  would  enter  into  the  one  or  the  other  necessary  relation ; 

a  groand  could  be  given  for  the  meeting  of  the  two  predicates  in  the 

subject  m  so  far  as  predicate  B  necessarily  involved  predicate  C  or  vice 
ver$&. 

If  we  have  two  negative  propositions  :  no  ^  is  no  A  is  C\  nothing 
can  be  obtained  from  them  so  long  as  we  regard  them  as  premises.  But 
if  in  the  natural  order  of  a  comprehensive  thought  they  should  become  the 
premise  and  conduaion  of  a  syllogism,  this  would  run  as  follows : 

All  Cs  are  ^'s     or     All  ^9*5  are  Cs 

No  A  h  B  No  ^  is  C 

No^isC  No^is^ 

in  the  second  figure.   Or  if  we  convert  the  propositions  and  take  them  as 

major  premises,— 

No  B  k  A  No  C  is  ^ 

All  Cs  are  ^  All  .S's  are  C 

NoCis-^f  No  BkA 

in  the  first  figure,  the  assumed  premise  being  now  the  minor  premise. 
Here  again  the  connection  between  B  and  C  is  the  ground  for  both  being 
denied  of  ^. 

Finally,  suppose  an  affirmative  proposition  all  A'»  are  ^s,  and  a  negative 
proposition  no  ^  is  C,  to  be  given;  if  we  take  them  as  premises^  it  is  only 
in  the  thud  figure  that  an  inference  can  be  made : 

All  /^'s  are  ^'s 
No^  is  C 

Some  i^s  arc  not 

where  the  conclusion  merely  denies  necessary  connection  between  C 
and  B.  But  if  it  were  true  that  no  ^  is  C  or  no  C  is  ^,  then  we  should 
get: 
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1^0  B  is  C 


No  C  is  -5 


in  the  first  figure 


In  the  second  figurft 


Instead  of  tbe  pirticu]ar  nsgatioii  foUowing  fiom  the  two  proposition^ 
we  might  pKsnppose  a  imifcistl  m^tHW  ai  tbe  gioand  oC  the  lelatiaii 
between  them. 

Or  in  tbe  moie  geneial  loniiiibB  ci  the  hypothetical  judgment:  tmo 
propo8ttioni» 


are  necesstrHy  connected  when     is  a  ground  of     or  Cis  a  ground  of 

J5  j  for  then  the  syllogism  is  possible  ; 


If  i^istmc^  r  if  true. 
If  ^  is  trae^  B  is  trae. 

1(  A  is  true,  C  is  true. 

or :  If  Cis  true^  B  k  tme. 
If^listrue,  C  is  trae. 

If  ^  is  true,  M  is  true. 


in  the  same  way,  given  two  propositions  : 

If  ilistnie^^istme^ 
UAh  tme,  C  is  not  tnie^ 


the  second  follows  from  the  first  when  we  have  the  true  proposition :  If 
B  is  true,  C  is  not  true ;  and  the  first  follows  from  the  second,  when.  If 
B  is  not  true,  C  is  true.  For  when  we  add.  If  is  true,  C  is  not  true, 
it  follows  mad»  UUmitt  UAvt  tmt,  3  is  tme. 

3.  This  firaming  of  possible  premises  for  given  propositiooa  is,  of 
comse,  as  much  bound  by  the  syllogistic  roles  as  dedoction;  it  is  similar 
to  those  processes  of  calculation  which  proceed  backwards^  inaamudi  as 
it  proceeds  from  the  result  to  die  elements  which  give  rise  to  it ;  it  is^  as 
it  were^  a  division  of  the  product  by  one  fiurtor  In  order  to  find  the  other. 
We  do  not,  however,  get  an  unambiguous  result,  but  generally — as  in  the 
extraction  of  roots — a  double  possibility  with  reference  to  the  supposed 


If  -<4  is  true,  B  is  true, 
If  ^  is  tru^  C  is  true, 
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major  proposition  Jiccording  as  one  of  tfie  propositions  to  be  reduced  is 
taken  as  minor  premise  or  as  conclusion  ;  even  apart  from  this  difficulty, 
the  result  to  which  this  process  leads  is  at  first  only  a  ponUNiityr  and  the 
diicoveied  pvemise  only  a  hypothetic  of  which  we  cannot  lay  that, 
becaoM  when  taken  together  with  a  true  ptoposttioo  it  yields  a  true  ooo- 
cbuioii,  it  ii  theielbKe  itaelf  true  (cC  i  59,  3. 1,  p.  374). 

^  The  lame  pfoceu  of  leferace  (0  a  poMible  major  propoeidon  may 
appear  when  a  predicate  C  beloDgi  to  a  subject  and  the  question 
ariaes  as  to  which  of  the  determinatioiit  of  ^  haa  C  for  its  consequence ; 
it  may,  for  instance,  depend  upon  one  alone  of  its  attributes,  and  then 
we  should  have,  All  B  \%  Q  A  is  B,  therefore  .4  is  C.  In  our  former 
example,  the  comp)Ounds  of  9  froni  ice  to  ten  times  have  9  for  the  sum 
of  their  dij^its,  and  then  the  question  arises  whether  this  attribute  depends 
only  upon  their  hcing  compounds  of  9,  or  also  upon  their  having  two 
digits ;  whether,  that  is,  they  follow  necessarily  from  the  whole  subject  as 
the  complex  of  all  its  determination^  or  firom  only  one  of  its  determinations. 

This  question  would  be  still  more  pressing  if  several  subjects,  A\  A\ 
A\  haviqg  die  predicate  should  all  agree  in  falling  under  the  general 
concept  A,  For  then  the  partidilar  propositioiis  is  C,A^iaC,A*i9 
Q  appear  as  common  consequences  of  the  same  major  pmuse  all  jtt 
are  C,  in  which  all  alike  find  thdr  explanation ;  the  reduction  broqght 
about  in  this  way  is  ordinarily  called  induction. 

Here  again,  however,  no  neeesstty  is  shown  why  the  predicate  C  should 
be  the  consequence  of  the  common  A  :  iron,  gold,  and  silver  are  heavier 
than  water ;  iron,  gold,  and  silver  fall  under  the  concept  of  metal,  but  it 
does  not  rol'iow  that  the  fact  of  being  metal  is  by  useif  the  ground  oi 
greater  si)ecific  weight. 

Only  if  A^t  A\  A^  should  constitute  the  whole  logical  extension  of  A^ 
would  it  be  possible  to  infer,  the  validity  of  the  proposition,  All  ^'s  are  C 
We  should  have: 

A  is  either  A^^  or  A^t  or  A^^ 
and      and  ^  are  all  C, 

Therefore  all  A'i  are  C  ^according  to  §  57,     p.  368). 

This  propositioii  may  then  be  taken  as  the  major  proposition  by  which  to 
explain  the  paiticolar  proposidons     is  etc 

5.   We  shall  have  to  show  in  a  later  section  what  part  is  taken  in 

empirical  inquiry  and  the  inductions  grounded  upon  it  by  this  process  of 
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assmning  major  piopositkMis  from  which  given  pcopositioof  follow  at 
ooodiuioiia.  Here  the  piooets  of  redacdon  comes  into  ccipiudemtion 
only  so  iar  as  it  bears  upon  the  problems  of  deduction. 
In  the  first  plaoe^  it  is  dear  that  redaction  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
'  hypotheses  arise  of  which  the  validity  can  be  decided  by  a  process  of 
proof;  it  is  therefore  of  nse  as  a  heuristic  process  leading  to  the  construc- 
tion of  questions.  It  ia^  however,  chiefly  impoitant  as  a  process  for  dis- 
covering ultimate  first  princtpia  iem(msirandi ;  when,  that  is,  a  propo- 
sition found  by  reduction  proves  to  bo  scll-cvidcnt,  an  axioiii.  The  most 
universal  presuppositions  of  thought  do  not  generally  appear  in  con- 
sciousness in  their  most  abstract  form  :  their  fdrce  makes  itself  felt  as  the 
ground  of  certainty  and  self-evidence  in  special  and  concrete  cases.  Just 
as  our  ideas  are  not  at  first  consciously  formed  firom  their  simple  elements, 
which  are  interwoven  without  explicit  consciousness  and  need  therefore  to 
be  reconstructed  by  logical  reflection,  so  also  our  convictions  are  not 
constructed  ficom  firrt  principles  by  means  of  explicitly  stated  syllogisms ; 
what  appeals  in  consciousness  is  the  general  principle  in  a  particuho- 
application,  finsm  which  it  must  be  disengaged  and  taised  into  dear 
consciousness  in  its  pure  Ibrm.  In  the  practical  sphere,  also,  we  are 
always  coming  upon  convictions  as  to  the  right  or  the  expedient  which 
have  not  been  constructed  at  every  step  with  conscious  reflection,  bat  of 
which  the  ccriamty  is  neverlbclcss  maintained  by  the  inner  necessity  of 
universal  rules. 

This  is  especially  true  of  logical  axioms  themselves,  Locke  is  per- 
fectly right  in  saying  that  many  men  are  all  their  lives  unconscious  of  the 
principle  of  contradiction,  althoogh  in  the  concrete  case  they  maintain  the 
incompatibility  of  affirmation  and  negation  with  the  fullest  conviction. 
The  principle  of  contradiction,  like  all  other  logical  principles,  is  found 
only  by  reduction;  the  question  being  raised  why  ^  is  ^  and  ^  is  not  ^ 
cannot  both  be  true  at  the  same  time;,  it  becomes  apparent  that  ihe 
impossibility  does  not  attach  to  this  particular  A  os  that  it  is  not 
merely  impossible  for  i9  to  be  affirmed  and  denied  at  the  same  time  of  ^, 
but  that  the  impossibQity  is  grounded  in  the  reUtioo  between  affirmation 
and  negation  themselves.  Thus,  what  is  needed  is  an  analysis  which  will 
set  free  the  concept  "  to  affina  and  deny  B  oi  A"  from  the  special  case, 
and  disengage  from  the  particular  instance  the  general  concept  "  to  affirm 
and  deny  something  of  something";  the  proposition  "it  is  impoa-^iblc  at 
the  same  time  to  affirm  and  deny  something  of  something  "  now  becomes  the 
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major  proportion  to  the  particular  case^  which  derives  from  it  alone  its 
absolate  certainty. 

This  analysis  of  the  general  from  the  special  is  aided  by  comparison, 
which  shows  that  it  is  also  impossible  to  say  both  C  is  27  and  C  is  not 
JD^x  'v&y  and  « is  not  jr ;  the  abstraction  of  the  general,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  the  attainment  of  the  general  proposition,  takes  place  more  easily 
when  the  general  appcari>  as  liic  common  clfinctiL  ia  tiifferent  cases. 

This  is  what  Aristotle  means  when  he  te  u  lies  that  first  principles  are 
obtained  by  induction,^  by  a  process  which  luoants  from  the  particular  to 
tlie  general  He  did  not  mean  that  the  general  actually  derived  its 
validity  from  the  particular,  but  that  the  recognition  of  general  principles 
has  its  origin  in  the  particular  case ;  they  rest  their  claim  to  be  principles 
upon  the  fact  that  they  bear  their  own  necessity  within  them  and  are 
immediately  true^  a  «]p^^w  ^Avu  over  against  the  coocxete  example 
which  is  the  vp^r^  jm^  This  disengaging  of  principles  is  aUn  to 
the  process  of  indactton  in  the  proper  sensc^  which  endeavours  to  derive 
the  truth  of  a  genend  proposition  firom  the  truth  of  a  number  of  particular 
Instances,  only  in  so  far  as  both  are  grounded  upon  abstraction  of  the 
general  concept  from  particular  examples. 

What  is  true  of  logical  axioms  can  be  said  also  of  mathematical  axioms. 
The  fundairir  ijtil  laws  of  space  intuluun  do  not  at  first  come  into  con- 
sciousness by  ihcmselves,  but  attached  to  certain  particular  figures  ;  but 
as  we  come  to  see  that  the  predicate  is  not  grounded  ui)on  that  which 
constitutes  the  speciality  of  the  particular  case,  the  general  proposition 
disengages  itself  as  the  condition  of  the  necessity.  That  two  straight 
lines  cannot  enclose  a  space  becomes  evident  first  from  experiments  made 
with  two  particular  straight  lines ;  but  when  we  find  that  the  predicate 
does  not  depend  upon  the  position  of  these,  or  upon  the  angle  made  by 
them,  but  that  we  can  disregnid  these  details,  then  the  necessity  of  the 
general  proposition  becomes  manifest 

In  the  logic  of  jorispmdence  this  process  of  disengaging  the  general 
legal  principle  from  some  special  determination  of  which  it  is  tiie  ground 
is  known  as  analogy. 

ik-rc  ai^am  it  is  true  that  the  validity  of  some  special  pro]X)sition 
attaching  a  judicial  consequence  /*  to  a  condiiion  ABC^  or  the  validity 
of  several  propositions  attaching  the  conse{]uence  F  to  the  conditions 
ABCf  AJ}£f  cannot  at  first  give  more  than  the  possibility  that  the 

^  Atudjft,  /mr.,  II.  I9i  loobt  4* 

&  L. — ^11*  F 
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consequence  F  depends  npoo  the  geneml  demeot  and  not  upon  the 
modifying  determinations  ^  or  C,  2)  or  J?;  the  certainty  of  the  pcoposi* 
tion  that  F  depends  npon  A  roust  be  erident  in  itself  or  upon  other 
grounds  if  the  analogy  is  to  lead  to  an  unquestionably  valid  propo6i> 
tton. 

6.    Sometimes  tiie  reduction  may  Indeed  be  tnmsfbnned  by  an  in^ 

direct  process  into  a  valid  proof.  If  the  proposition  were  e^Lablished 
that  the  coiidiiion  ABC  iias  the  conscfiaence  Fy  and  if  it  could  be  shown 
that  the  consequence  F  cannot  be  grounded  either  in  the  presence  of 
determination  or  in  the  presence  of  determination  C,  or  of  both 
together,  then  by  a  process  of  exclusion  A  would  remain  as  the  only 
possible  ground  of  F, 

IV.   The  Discovery  of  Hypotheses. 

The  fundamental  heuristic  metiiods^  by  means  of  which  hypotheses  are 
framed,  are  the  oonvsrsion  of  given  propo8itions»  iMDVcnoH  and  analogy. 

I.  We  have  until  now  postponed  the  question  as  to  how  the  problems 
arise  which  become  the  object  of  proof;  we  have  assumed  that  there  is  a 

question  before  ms  to  be  aiiiwered  by  Yes  or  No,  a  hypothesis  connecting 
a  definite  predicate  with  a  dcliaile  subject. 

How  do  such  hypotheses  arise,  and  what  methodical  process  can  lead 
to  their  construction  ?  The  method  which  plays  at  combining  every 
possible  predicate  with  every  possible  subject  has  indeed  been  recom- 
mended as  ars  inventiw  \  but  the  aimlessness  and  arbitrariness  of  such 
combinations  have  always  condemned  this  art  to  futility.  A  question  can 
only  be  reasonably  aslied  where  there  is  some  occasion  to  espect  a  predi- 
cate ;  and  oor  methods  of  framing  questions  must  take  into  constdeiatlon 
the  motives  which  will  suflBce  to  indvce  us  to  undertake  the  trouble  of 
seeiking  a  proof. 

The  combinations  which  msy  lead  to  a  surmise  are  m  themselves  of 
many  kinds;  they  may  however  be  reduced  to  a  few  fundamental  forms. 

s.  The  fi^t  to  suggest  itself  when  some  universal  proposition  is  given 
is  the  attempt  to  convert  it;  in  other  words,  the  inquiry  as  to  whether 

the  predicate  of  such  a  judgment  belongs  exclusively  lo  'lie  subject,  and 
is  therefore  a  characteristic  attribute,  and  whether  the  consequent  of  a 
hypothetical  judgment  has  only  one  ground  and  may  therefore  in  its  turn 
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serve  aigromid  ibr  the  antecedent  When  we  knoir  that  m  the  iioKdes 
triangle  the  angles  at  the  base  are  eqnal,  the  question  suggests  itself 
whether  att  trjaogles  hating  equal  angles  at  one  side  are  isosceles;  or  to 
eiqness  it  diflferenily,  whether  equality  of  two  sides  is  the  ezchisive 
ground  of  equality  of  two  angles,  so  that  when  a  triangle  is  not  isosceles 
it  has  not  two  e(|ual  angles. 

Since  the  conversion  of  the  universal  affirmative  judgment  gives  only  a 
particular  proposilion,  and  the  validity  of  the  ground  is  not  proved  by  the 
validity  of  the  consequence,  it  follows  that  a  special  proof  is  always 
necessary  for  the  converse  of  a  universal  affirmative  propositioii,  and 
for  the  conveision  of  a  hypothetical  judgment^ 

'  It  hat  facoi  stated  by  F.  C.  Hnber,  tod  quoted  by  Drobisch  in  the  Appendix  (p. 
354  of  cd.  5),  thnt  the  conversion  of  «  vniTecsftl  mffinnuive  hypothetical  jadc^aient  aaedft 
DO  special  proof,  if  we  allow  that 

S  is  either  a  or  bwc 
Z  it  ddicr  a  or  /I  or 
aadthatlf^  •  .  a  then  2  .  .  a 
\i  S    ^    ,    b  then  2    .    .  /S 
if  5    .   .    r  then  2  .  .  7 
Steeo  ft  IbOoOT,  wttbont  further  proof,  that 

ifZ  .  •  Athene  .  •  • 
if  2  .  «  ^  then  S  .    .  b 
if  2    .    .    7  then  S   .    .  c 
In  this  general  form  the  propusitioo,  together  with  its  proof,  is  false. 
The  proof  begins :  AHaming  that  if  2  .  .  «,  dieni^itQat  «v  thentlnoe  ttlipre> 
•apposed  that  the  dnjniiedoii  is  complete,  either  S  .   ^   bnnS  ,   ,  t» 

But  this  a5!«;umc?;  without  proof  that  if  2  .  .  a  then  there  ?<5  nn  .9  to  which  a  or  5 
or  belongs  ;  the  possibility  that  S  is  neither  a  nor  b  nor  c,  hence  that  it  does  not  exist  at 
ail,  IS  left  out  of  coasideration.    Tiie  disjunctive  judgment  ^  is  either  a  or  b  01  c  telll 

wthrttf  ^btfaaaiC  aMStbe«orlorri  tmtif  ttb&lwthat^  .  .  «^  this  may  be 
either  because  it  w  ^  or  r,  or  booiMie  It  doci  not  otist  mt  aU,  bectnae  die  croiiad  of  the 

disjunction  is  removed. 

£.g.    If  a  quadrangle  is  a  parallelogram,  it  is  cither  ctjuilateral  or  uneijuilatcraf. 

If  the  diagonals  are  drawn  within  a  quadrangle,  they  will  intersect  exiher  at 

right  aagleaor  atoUiqiie  ang^ 
If  a  quadrangle  is  an  oquUalCfal  panJlelogram,  the  diagooala  will  inUrMCt  at 

right  angles. 

If  a  quadrangle  is  an  unequitateral  parallelogram,  the  diagooali  will  intersect 
at  obliqae  angles. 

Doea  it  IbUoir  Im  thia  that  if  thodiagaiiala  of  a  qnadnngtefatcnaet  at       aagN»  itia 

an  equilateral  parallelogram ;  and  if  at  oblique  angles,  it  is  an  unequilateral  fMnUalagnair 
Or  t  A  triangle  is  either  acute-angled  or  right-angled  or  obtuse>angled. 

Uf  three  given  angles  either  the  sum  of  each  two  is  greater  than  the  third,  or 

the  smn  of  the  aaaUtst  is  aqttal  to  the  tbird«  or  mailer  than  the  fl>iwL 
If  a  triangle  la  acateHangled,  the  anm  of  eadi  two  of  its  aqglei  ^  graatar  than 
the  third. 
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3.  This  »  one  way  ui  which  a  quation  may  arise,  and  it  leads  of  itself 
to  another.  ReliBble  coDvenioa  of  the  untveml  pioposidon  all  A*9 
m  B  gives  us  at  first  only  sone  B%  ate  A  \  hut  the  question  Is  raised 
whether  all  are  and  this  attempt  to  convert  universally  may  be 
represented  as  an  attempt  to  raise  a  particular  into  a  univenal  judgment, 
from  the  fact  that  P  belongs  to  one  or  some  5's  to  suggest  that  it  belongs 
to  all  »S's  ;  /./f.,  tiiat  it  is  the  determina lions  ihuught  in  the  concept  .S',  and 
not  boine  ])eculiarity  of  the  particular  S  of  which  P  is  true,  which  make 
this  predicate  necessary. 

When,  e.g.^  we  find  that  3^ — i  is  divisible  by  2,  4^  —  1  by  3,  5* — i  by  4, 
6' — I  by  5,  etc.,  then  the  question  arises  whetlier  this  property  of  the 
squares  of  the  numbers  minus  i  to  be  divisible  by  the  original  number 
minus  i  depends  upon  the  peculiar  properties  of  these  particular  numbers, 
or  whether  it  is  universally  true  that  ji^i  is  divisible  by  is— i,  or  in  a 
still  more  genersl  form,  that    — i  is  divisible  by  n — r. 

4.  The  way  in  which  we  arrive  at  the  hypothetical  statement  of  such 
a  general  proposition  may  be  called,  on  the  one  hand,  rmbuHoH^  as  the 
addition  of  a  universal  major  proposition  to  two  or  more  definite  judg- 
ments ;  on  the  other  hand  induction^  in  so  far  as  we  infer  from  a  number 
of  instances  to  the  possibility  of  the  general  rule ;  the  process  of  reduction 
thus  appears  as  the  heuristic  method  i>l  discovering  general  propositions,  for 
which  the  deductive  proof  is  to  he  discovered  subsequently.  The  history 
of  mathematics  shows  that  even  m  the  sphere  of  strict  deduction  a  great 
number  of  prop<»itions  have  been  originally  found  by  way  of  induc- 
tioa^   We  cannot^  however,  speak  of  inductive  inference,  if  the  term 

If  a  triangle  is  right-angled,  the  toia  of  Uie  two  smallest  angles  is  equal  to  tiie 
third. 

If  a  triangle  is  obtuse-Mi^ed,  the  mm  of  the  two  mnUcit  anfles  is  sniallcr 

than  the  third. 

Here  again  it  does  not  loilow  that  if  three  angles  are  given  of  which  each  two  to- 
gettwr  are  greater  than  the  tbinit  thej  am  the  aqglet  of  an  acaCeisngled  trlan^ ;  it 
would  first  have  to  be  shown  that  whcMver  three  anglct  are  ylTca,  thcj  are  tiw  angles  of 

a  Iriaiijjle. 

Hence  we  cannot  dispense  with  the  proof  that  tlie  proposition  :  if  5  is  a  or  ^  or  r, 
then  Z  is  a  or  ^  or  Y,  must  be  cooTertible  into  the  propotition  if  Z  is  5  b  ;  it  is  only  on 
tide  condltum  that  we  can  he  sure  of  the  oonveitibiHty  of  the  propodtJooa  combininf  the 
particular  terms  of  the  ditjnoction. 

*  In  the  dispnted  question  whether  the  fundamental  proposition!?  of  mjithematic:  are 
obtained  by  induction  or  in  some  other  way,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  distinaion,  which 
ii  somfrtmn  overloolced  in  the  nteanlng  of  the  word  indacdoa.  It  cannot*  of  course, 
he  qocitloiied  that  we  first  become  aware  of  the  simplest  relations  of  nninbert  by 
meant  of  intaition,  and  that  the  feonetricalaaioflBsalw^  tach  as  that  two  ttiaii^t  linea 
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inference  is  to  be  used  in  its  strict  sense;  the  most  comprehensive  coni- 
parison  of  instances  cannot  lead  to  the  certainty  of  the  universal  proposition 
unless  based  upon  a  logical  division^  unless,  that  is,  it  becomet  a  dnristve 
inference  <§  57). 

5.  OHMdinate  with  indoctioii  as  a  heuristie  pcocess  stands  analogy, 
which  is  also  important  only  as  a  means  of  framing  hypotheses.  In  ita 
simplest  form  it  may  be  icpresentcd  as  follows :  if  a  judgment  is  ^  ia 
given,  and  a  subject  possesses  some  attributes  in  oommon  with  it 
may  be  supposed  that  J}^  will  also  possess  the  predicate  B, 

6.  Analogy  takes  a  more  definite  form  when  a  comparison  of  given 
cases  not  merely  suggests  the  connection  of  a  general  A  with  a  general 

cannot  indude  a  spaoei  and  that  equal  ttni^^t  lines  can  be  made  to  coincide  depend 
fqwtt  iittidtioa  which  is  concerned  at  Brst  with  particnlar  stiaiglit  Gnee.   That  two  end 

two  arc  four  we  fir?$t  Icarn — assuming  lh.it  we  know  the  meaning  of  the  numerical 
temu— by  a  partioiiar  attempt  to  add  tc^ether  two  pairs  of  things.  But  when  we 
nottee  whet  it  ii  we  do,  we  lee  at  onoe  Uie  aeoesttty  that  it  iboqld  be  that  ftom  the 
natate  of  onr  ooontia^  whatever  it  may  be  applied  to.  It  is  impomible  ever  to  anhre 

at  any  other  result ;  we  become  aware  in  the  particular  concrete  case  of  the  necessity 
which  dominates  it.  It  is  the  same  with  geometrical  axioms.  It  is  not  our  experience 
of  di&rent  instances  which  first  shows  us  that  oox  intuition  of  space  is  coo&iaat ;  if  it 
•mx%  diis  ooDBtancy  wonld  be  only  empirical,  and  not  to  be  idled  upon  tUMOndllionally  ; 
we  know  that  il  cennoC  be  otherwise.  The  prapontion  that  two  equal  strni^  Uncs 
coincide  when  l.iid  one  upon  the  otiier,  shows  itself  as  quite  evident  so  soon  as  we 
have  realised  by  an  example  what  it  means;  and  this  is  possible  just  because  the  con- 
cept of  the  straight  line  is  not  empirically  abstracted  Irom  sense  objects,  but  is  a 
eontitaent  «ie«M»t  in  oar  idea  of  speee.  Wnadt  (Z^pK/^  IL  to8)  laye  qtdte  lii^y 
that  the  really  mathematical  elements  are  those  which  am  eabjective  and  belong  to  oitr 
activities  of  thought  ;  that  what  remains  when  we  have  abstracted  from  the  particular 
objects  of  sense  is  nothing  else  than  the  activity  of  thought  which  is  operative  in  the 
IbnnaliCMi  of  mathematical  ideas*  This  is  why  it  is  possible  in  particular  instances  to 
beoome  eonsdons  of  this  activity  and  of  the  laws  lo  which  it  ooolorms.  If  this 
recc^ition  of  the  general  and  neeessary  in  the  particnlar  instance  Is  to  be  called 
induction,  then  the  term  h.a^  an  essentially  different  meanini»  from  that  which  it  has 
where  the  general  proposition  is  only  hypotheticidly,  and  without  any  certainty  of  its 
necemity,  applied  to  a  nnmber  of  initances  jocindiiig  no  exception.  That  all  heavy 
bodies  idl,  is  a  piopoaition  which  is  accepted  in  oooaeqnence  of  invariable  perception, 
but  of  which  we  merely  assume  and  do  not  see  the  necessity  ;  for  a  Ixxly  to  fly  towards 
the  sky  would  contradict  no  law  of  our  own  mental  activity,  as  wmtl  !  b  >  done  if  twice 
two  ws^ie  live.  We  can  only  speak  of  induction  in  the  ordmary  and  sincl  sense  when 
the  propoRtion  is  b^eved  merely  because  the  particular  instances  of  which  it  is  an 
enlargement  are  given  as  facts  ;  as  soon  as  they  are  known  to  be  strictly  necessary,  theofj^ 
the  propor^ition  may  have  been  originally  found  by  way  of  induction,  it  is  no  longer 
believed  because  ot  this  induction,  but  on  the  ground  of  immediate  self-evidence  or  of 
a  deductive  prooC  Hence  the  fact  that  in  mathematica  alao  we  start  firom  par- 
tictthir  untanoea  does  not  aOect  iu  dednctife  chancter;  the  pioeem  reaembUng  teal 
induction  is  only  an  auxiliary  operation,  and  attains  iti  end  only  when  we  caa  tee  that 
the  propoaitioni  obtained  tiy  it  are  strictly  necetmiy. 
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but  from  the  modification  which  B  undergoes  when  A  is  varied  ieads 
us  to  expect  a  definite  modification  of  B  for  every  variation  xn  A.  It  is  an 
esseotial  condition  here  that  the  variations  both  o£  A  and  oC  B  iboukl  iaJHi 
into  a  series  which  can  be  recognised  to  be  governed  by  a  nile;  this  wiU 
be  the  case  when  they  are  of  a  quantitative  natnre^  and  manifest  therefore 
increase  or  decrease,  diher  in  general  or  aoooidlog  to  a  definite  fotmula. 
In  this  case  the  constructioii  of  a  general  formula  according  to  which  B 
varies  widi  chaqges  m  AyM  arednctive  process^  and  the  suggestion  that  a 
foriher  modification  of  A  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  same  mle  is 
fiamed  by  analogy  (in  the  narrower  sense)i 

We  may  find  a  simple  example  of  this  in  the  binomial  co-efficients. 
The  calculation  of  (tf  +  ^)*,  (a-r^|  ,     +     shows  the  co-clliacnts 

I,  2,  I 

I*  3>  3>  I 

I,  4,  6,  4,  I ; 

from  these  instances  may  be  discovered  the  rule  acceding  to  which  each 
subsequent  series  is  derived  firom  the  one  before,  and  by  analogy  it  is 
assumed  that  the  following  powers  will  also  follow  the  same  rule.  ^ 

In  the  same  way  every  process  of  interpolatioQ  is  a  process  of  this  kind 
of  analogy. 

V.  DsnnMiNtKO  QuBsnoira. 
§  84. 

Every  question  which  cannot  be  answered  by  Yes  or  Npi  but  aims  at 
determining  an  element  of  the  proposition  (subject,  predicate,  or  part  of 
the  predicate)  presupposes  as  valid  a  more  general  proposition,  and 

endeavours  merely  to  determine  what  is  thought  in  this  in  indefinite 

generaiity.  If  this  general  elemeiu  ran  be  developed  into  a  dibjunctive 
judgment,  the  question  presents  itseii  in  a  more  definite  form  as 
disjunctive. 

The  answer  to  such  questions  is  obtained  by  the  same  methods  which 
lead  to  the  proof  by  which  determinate  questions  are  dedded. 

X.  In  addition  to  the  questions  of  which  the  origin  is  shown  in  §  S3, 
we  have  others  which  cannot  be  answered  by  Yes  or  No^  but  which 
try  to  determine  some  part  of  a  judgment.    Their  general  chamcter 

'  The  close  coanectkm  between  induction  and  axiaXogf  will  be  discussed  again 
later  00* 
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alwajrs  consists  id  the  attempt  to  find  for  a  general  concept  the  special 
determination  demanded  by  the  other  elements  of  the  judgment 
For  every  question  of  this  kind  ptesupposes  a  geoend  concept  befioio  it 
can  be  possible^  and  the  mtenogating  woid  itself  contains  the  concept  ot 
this  general  dement  When  I  ask:  what  is  i<?  it  is  sasomed  that  <il  has 
some  predicate  X  bj  ivfaich  it  isdistingnisiied  \  when  I  ask :  how  huge 
is  itf  ?  I  assume  that  it  is  a  quantity  which  can  be  determined  by  some 
BMasure;  whatstiORnisinsto  beadueved  is  themoreeisctdeterminattoa 
of  the  general  predicate,  which  is  needed  by  the  nature  of  the  subject. 

2.  If  the  general  concept  which  is  presupposed  in  every  question  can 
be  devciupcil  into  a  di  junction  having  a  finite  number  of  terais,  ^ve  may 
in  this  way  obtain  from  the  one  original  question  a  number  of  determinate 
and  mutually  exdosive  questions,  and  thus  proceed  directly  to  hypotheses 
for  which  a  ..roof  may  be  sought.  The  question :  What  is  the  relation  be- 
tween two  manuscript^  A  and  of  the  same  work?  leads  at  once  to  the 
disjunction  that  dther  A  is  derived  from  B%vfc  B  from  A^  or  that  both  are 
derived  independendy  from  the  ssme,  or  from  different,  older  mannscripts. 

3.  The  process  of  answering  determining  questions  does  not  differ 
essentially  from  the  process  of  dedding  determinate  questions  by  Yes  or 
No  %  here  also  the  determmate  predicate  must  be  intiodnced  by  mesne  of 
a  deduction,  and  the  problem  is  to  find  the  premises  for  this  deduction. 

lii  tlic  lirst  place,  we  can  proceed  oiih'  by  s'.irtii^g  iVoiii  ihc  ;4iven 
elements  of  the  judgment,  aixl  developmg  these  by  means  of  known 
premises  mtroduce  the  missing  element  If  I  ask,  what  is  the  length  of 
the  perpendicular  of  an  equilateral  triangle  of  which  the  sides»i  ?  a  con- 
sideration of  the  figure  shows  first  that  the  relation  of  this  perpendicular  to 
the  known  parts  is  that  of  one  side  of  a  right-angled  triangle  of  which  the 
hypotemisesi  and  the  other  side  b  J,  which  therefore  are  already  known. 
By  the  Pydiagorean  theorem  it  follows  that  tins  side  must  be  i*-{J)*> 
and  this  gives  ns  the  answer  to  the  question.  The  same  operatioii  which 
woidd  pcove  the  proposition  that  the  perpendicdar'  is  {  of  the  side^ 
would  also  answer  the  question. 

4.  Here  again  we  may  employ  that  expedient  of  andysb  in  dealing 
with  convertible  propositions  which  we  described  abofve  as  a  means  of 
discovering  proofs.  We  assumed  there  the  truth  of  the  demonstrandum 
and  developed  it  into  its  consequences ;  here  the  missing  deternuiiauon 
is  assumed  to  be  given  and  its  relations  to  the  known  determinations 
developed  deductivdy — the  general  mode  of  procedure  in  algebraical 
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analysis^  of  which  the  chief  expedient  is  to  denote  the  missing  element  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  handled  as  if  it  were  known.  If  I  want  to 
know  what  number  is  greater  by  5  than  7, 1  may  either  proceed  to  subsume 
the  predicate  under  a  general  concept  by  arguing  that  a  number  which  is 
greater  than  another  may  be  got  fiom  it  by  addition,  and  that  therefore  the 
dciired  number  must  be  the  sum  of  7  and  5 ;  or  I  may  proceed  analyttcaUjr 
by  reasonmg  that  the  desired  number  s  must  be  such  that  *~%^t%  and 
developiiig  this  eqnatioii  deductivdyi  I  find  by  the  addition  of  5  to  both 
sides  that«a5-|*7. 

5.  It  need  not  be  pointed  out  that  what  are  genemify  called  problems 
in  mathematics  are  logically  identical  with  snch  questions  as  these ;  the 
problem  of  constructing  a  cube  which  shall  be  double  a  given  cube 
coincides  coiapletely  mth  the  question  as  to  the  IcngLh  of  the  bide  of  a 
cube  which  is  twice  the  size  of  a  given  cube.  Thus  every  solution  of  a 
problem  is  also  the  proof  of  a  proposition. 

VI.  Tbk  Calculation  or  pROBABiLmss* 

§85, 

Where,  though  it  is  not  possible  to  decide  a  question,  the  desired 
answer  can  be  at  any  rate  limited  to  a  finite  number  of  possibilities  by 
means  of  a  disfnnctiTe  Judgment  of  which  the  terms  are  so  far  equivalent 
that  for  our  knowledge  they  represent  equal  specialisations  of  a  general 
concept,  or  equal  parts  of  iti  total  extension,  then  we  may  proceed  to  an 
estimation  of  the  PftOBABtLmss  of  the  particular  possibilities ;  its  measure 
is  a  fraction  of  unity  of  which  the  denominator  is  the  number  of  the 
equivalent  ternis  m  the  disjunction. 

To  this  is  added  a  further  process  of  deduction,  of  which  the  form  con- 
sists originally  of  inferences  from  a  combination  of  disjunctive  judginc;iis, 
and  which  is  based  upon  the  framing  of  exhaustive  disjunctive  judgments. 
In  both  processes  the  application  of  mathematical  methods,  and  more 
especially  of  the  theory  of  combinations,  is  necessary. 

That  which  we  can  calculate  iii  this  way  is  merely  the  amount  of 
subjecdve  expectation  which  is  justified  by  the  relation  between  knowledge 
and  ignorance  upon  which  the  disjunctive  judgment  is  based.  Inferences 
as  to  the  rehtive  frequency  of  the  particular  possibilities  according  to  the 
measure  of  their  probability,  are  reliable  only  when  they  are  supported  by 
certain  presuppositions  as  to  the  conditions  of  this  occurrence. 
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Corresponding  to  deduction  in  ihe  sphere  of  probability  is  a  reduction 
which  finds  its  special  application  when,  from  the  numerical  relations  of 
actual  instances,  that  disjunction  of  possibilities  is  affirmed  upon  which 
thejr  are  most  pfobaUy  based.  The  results  thus  obtained  also  have  no 
nioie  than  subjective  pcobabilily. ' 

1.  When  the  development  of  a  determining  question  leads  only  to  a 
diqunctive  judgment  (§  84,  a)  withont  any  apparent  possibUity  of  pro- 
ceeding to  a  dedston,  the  investigation  is  brought  to  a  halt  before  a 
question  which  is  insoluble  Deduction  in  the  proper  sense  ceases,  and 
thoi^ht  can  merely  survey  the  different  possibilities,  uncertain  as  to  which 
of  them  IS  valid. 

Even  in  this  case,  however,  a  further  deductive  process  presents  itself 
when  different  disjunctions  can  be  combined.  The  inferences  from  dis- 
junctive judgments  were  examined  in  §  58  only  in  so  far  as  they  led  from 
the  affirmation  of  one  term  of  the  disjunction  to  the  negation  of  the  others, 
or  60m  the  negation  of  one  term  to  the  limitation  of  the  disjunction  to  a 
smaller  number  of  possibilities,  or  from  the  nation  of  all  the  terms  but 
one  to  the  affirmation  of  this  one  But  the  disjunctive  judgment  also 
permits  of  forms  of  inference  which  can  be  developed  only  in  disjunctive 
judgments,  and  which  depend  upon  a  combination  of  diquncttons. 

2.  a.  Suppose  we  have  two  independent  disjunctive  judgments, 

A  is  either  b  ox  c 
A  is  either  m  ox  n 

the  relation  in  which  b  and  c  stand  to  m  and  n  being  neither  that  of 
necessary  connection,  nor  yet  that  of  exclusion;  by  combining  them  we 
should  get : 

A  is  either  hm  tst  ^w,  or  m  or 

(A  parallelogram  is  either  equilateral  or  not  equilateral, 
A  parallelogram  is  either  rectangular  or  oblique-angled ;  hence 
A  parallelogram  is  either  equilateral  and  rectangular,  or  unequilateral  and 
leaangular,  or  equilateral  and  oblique-angled,  or  unequilateral  and  oblique- 
angled). 

*  Cf.  with  this  section  J.  v.  Kries,  Du  Prinnfien  dit  Wahruhiiniichkciisrcchnun'^, 
Eine  Ugi^th€  Untenuchung^  ii>i>6,  and  my  notice  oi  this  work  Vierteijahr$ckr,jurtviss. 
Fkii.t  xiv.  p.  90  sq. ;  alioaa  article bf  Stmnpf  in  the  SUtungid.  d&r  MtiMtkmr  Atadmtk^ 
1892:  Ueb<r  den  Btgriff  dtr  matfumatUcktn  iVahntkmUkkknt,  I  have  benefited 
wliat  is  contained  in  the  fint  of  these  wiiiinp  to  far  as  to  give  a  more  aoooiate  form  to 
some  senteaoee. 
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Again,  suppose  three  judgments  to  be  given  under  the  same  conditions : 

A  is  either  kwc 
either  M  or  fi 
either  x  txy 

we  :>huuld  obtain : 

A  is  either  bmx  or  bmy 
or  bttx  or  kt^ 
ormxmmy 
or  mjp  or  eny, 

b.  Uf  again,  two  judgments  are  given : 

liAvit  then  either  m  is  or  « is, 
ltB\M,  tfaendtfaerjror^orsifl^ 

itfoUows; 

If  both  A  and  j9are,  then  either  Msr  or  ngr  or  mx^mnx  or  i^r  or  us  is. 
It  needs  little  considenition  to  shoir  that  the  disjimetioiis  thus  obtained 
contain  all  the  oomtnnations  of  the  partictdar  terms  of  one  series  with 

each  term  of  the  other  series,  and  that  they  must  therefore  have  a  number 

of  terms  ctjual  to  the  product  ol  the  number  of  terms  of  the  particular  dis- 
junctions from  which  they  were  derived. 

3.  We  get  another  form  of  derivation  in  the  development  of  the  particular 
terms  of  the  disjunction  by  disjunctive  judgments.   Let  these  be  given : 

z.  If  ^  ts^  it  is  either  ^  or  ^. 

3.  If  ^  is  ^,  it  is  either /or 

3.  If  i<  is  ^,  it  is  either  x  ory  or  s; 

then  by  substitution  uf  disjunctions  2  and  j  in  disjunction  i  (assuming  that 
/,  f ,  Xf  y,  z  exclude  each  other)  it  follows : 
If  ^  is,  it  is  either  pat  for  x  ory  otM, 

A  quadrangle  is  either  a  paiallelogrsm  or  a  trapeiium  or  a  trapezoid. 

If  it  is  a  peiaUdogrsm,  it  is  either  (a)  a  square^  or  (^)  an  oblong,  or  {t) 
a  rfaombos,  ot  (d)n.  ifaombold. 

If  it  is  a  trqieanm,  then  it  has  those  sides  which  are  not  parallel  either 
{i)  equal  or  (/)  onequaL 

If  it  is  a  tnpesoid,  it  either  (^)  has  a  re-eotnmt  angle,  or  {A)  has  not 

A  quadrangle  is  either  a,  or  ^,  or  c,  or  or  <?,  or  /  or  or  A.  The 
number  of  terms  in  a  disjunction  obtained  in  this  way  is  the  sum  of 
the  number  of  terms  of  ihe  particular  disjunctions  from  which  it  is  derived. 
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4.  Should  the  developooent  of  a  disjunction  proceed  by  simple  hypo 
tbetical  judgments,  then  what  woold  take  place  would  be  a  simple  substi- 
tution of  coosequenoes^  asioming  these  to  be  mntnaUy  exclusive;  tbe 
derived  judgment  would  then  have  the  same  number  of  terms  as  tbe 
original  judgment 

If  A  is  either  ^  or  ^  or  ^  and  it  is  true  that 
If  A  is    then  it  is 
If  A  is  r,  then  it  is  jf 

\iA  \%d^  then  it  is  s ;  then  it  is  also  true,  assum- 
ing that  «^  7«  s  exclude  each  other,  that 
A  is  either  ;v  or  or  a. 

If,  however,  the  consequences  of  b  aod^  (a^t.)  should  not  exclude  each 
other,  but  should  combine  in  some  common  chaiacteiMc,  then  there  would 
be  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  terms^ — 

A  is  either  ^  or  ^  or  d. 

If  A  is     it  is  x  and  also  iv. 

If     is    it  is  ^  and  also  w. 

If  ^  is  4  i(  i">  then  it  would  follow  that 

A  is  either  or  or  s; 

If,  finally,  all  three  terms  of  ihc  disjuucLiuii  should  have  the  same  con- 
sequence the  conclusion  would  be  is  z&,  according  to  the  form  of 
inference  in  ^57. 

5.  It  is  clear  that  these  torrns  ot  inference  by  the  combination  of  disjunc- 
tive judgments  hold  good  both  for  those  disjuoctioos  which,  being  based 
upon  the  division  of  a  concept,  enumerate  the  more  special  determinations 
of  a  general  subject,  and  which,  therefor^  enable  us  to  find  the  number  of 
kinds  lesuhiog  from  combined  divisions :  and  for  those  hjrpothetical  dis- 
junctive judgments  which  state  how  many  possible  cases  may  occur  on  the 
assumption  of  some  condition  or  set  of  conditions. 

Tbe  jodgments :  When  a  coin  A  is  thrown  it  will  lall  eitfaer  heads  up 
{Ah)  or  tails  up  {At)  \ 

When  a  coin  B  is  thrown  it  win  fidl  either  heads  up  {Bh)  or  tails  up  {Bt), 
combine  according  to  2b  to  form  the  proposition  : 

When  A  and  B  are  thrown,  there  will  follow  cither  Ah  Bh^  or  Ah  Bt, 
or  At  Bh,  or  At  Bt, 

6.  The  theory  of  this  branch  of  iniereoce  from  disjunctive  propositions 
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has  not,  however,  been  developed  in  a  form  corresponding  as  this  docs  to 
the  ordinary  logiail  mode  of  representation  ;  it  has  taken  shape  as  the 
mathematical  theory  of  probabilities^  which  is  shorter  and  more  elegant,  at 
any  rate  an  more  complicated  cases,  and  which  is  fundaoaentaUy  noUuDg  but 
a  mathematically  formulated  chapter  from  logic^ 

The  possibiU^  of  a  mathematical  treatment  lies  primarily  in  the  &ct 
that  in  the  diqunctive  judgment  the  number  of  terms  in  the  diajunction 
plays  a  decisive  part  Inasmuch  as  a  limited  number  of  mntually  exclu- 
sive poasibilitiea  is  presented,  of  which  one  alone  is  actual,  the  element  of 
number  forms  an  essential  part  of  our  knowledge ;  our  ignorance  differs  in 
character  and  in  significance  according  as  the  uncertainty  extends  over  a, 
3,  or  4  possibilities. 

But  before  wc  lm:i  [jasb  Iroin  tfic  numrjcr  of  l.eruis  ui  Uic  disjunction  to 
any  dciiaiie  measure  of  the  confidence  wi(.h  which  we  may  expect  the  truth 
of  a  particular  term,  we  need  another  presupposition.  Our  knowledge  must 
enable  us  to  assume  that  the  particular  terms  of  the  disjunction  are  so  far 
equivalent  that  they  express  an  equal  degree  of  specialization  ul  a 
general  concept,  or  that  they  cover  equal  parts  of  the  whole  extension  of 
the  concept ;  or— in  hypothetical  disjunctive  judgments— that  the  altema- 
tive  consequences  are  equally  possible,  ix,^  that  nothing  is  forthcoming  to 
favour  one  consequence  rather  than  another ;  or,  again,  that  the  extensions 
of  the  specializations  of  the  ground  ftom  which  the  consequences  proceed 
are  equivalent  This  equivalence  is  most  intuitable  where  we  are  dealmg 
with  equal  parts  of  a  spatial  area,  or  equal  parts  of  a  period  of  time;  that 
a  grain  of  com  dropped  upon  a  chess  board  must  M  either  upon  a  black 
or  upon  a  white  square,  that  an  event  of  which  nothing  is  known  as  to  the 
time  of  its  occurrence  must  take  place  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  or 
the  second,  etc.,  thcic  u.re  iii^iLaaccb  ol  bucn  disjunctiorjs.  But  even 
where  this  obvious  equality  is  not  forthcoming  we  may  ground  our  ex- 
pectations upon  a  hypothetical  equivalence,  where  we  see  no  reason  for 
considering  the  extent  of  one  possibility  to  be  gresuer  than  that  of  the 
others* 

The  disjunction :  A  triangle  is  either  right-angled  or  acute-angled  or 
obtuse^gled,  is  a  correct  one,  but  its  terms  are  not  specializations  of  equal 
value;  the  expressions  obtuse«ng1ed  and  acute-angled  cover  an  endless 
number  of  variations  in  the  size  of  the  angles  of  which  each  one,  considered 

'  F.  A.  l.anj^e  rij^htly  saw  tliai  the  theory  of  probability  is  ba&cd  upoathe  disjunctive 
judgment,  and  is  in  litis  way  coauecled  with  Iogic» 
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u  the  specialintioa  of  the  geoenU  concept  of  the  angle  of  «  triangle,  is 
equivalent  to  the  one  instance  of  the  right  angle,  which  Is  only  one  case 
amongst  indefinitely  many.  In  the  same  way,  if  we  know  that  there  are 
one  white  and  ten  black  balls  in  an  urn,  the  disjunctive  judgment  that  a 
ball  dnwn  from  amongst  them  must  be  either  bhwk  or  white  is  indisput- 
ably correct,  but  its  terms  are  not  equivalent  because  the  predicate  black  , 
represents  an  element  common  to  ten  variations  of  the  event,  and  the 
predicate  white  only  one  vanaiion.  if  a  coin  is  thrown  up  twice  succes- 
sively, it  is  quite  true  that  it  will  fall  twice  heads  or  twice  tails,  or  once 
heads  and  once  tails ;  but  the  last  case  represents  two  possibilities,  beads 
first  and  tails  second,  and  vice  versd. 

To  speak  of  an  equivalence  in  the  terms  of  the  disjunction  or  of  any 
relation  between  their  extensions  is  impossible  when  a  disjunction 
merely  opposes  affirmation  and  negation ;  for  the  hare  negation  is  quite 
indefinite:  I  can  say  of  every  A  that  it  is  either  b  or  not  ^,  of  eveiy 
body  that  it  is  either  green  or  not  green,  Qftvtry  expected  or  possible 
event  that  it  will  either  occur  or  not  occur;  but  the  negative  term  of  the 
disjunction  is  quite  indeterminate^  and  cannot  be  regarded  aa  any  deter- 
minable  part  of  a  total  extension.^ 

Assuming  that  the  terms  of  a  disjunction  are  e(]uivalent,  tl.eir  number 
gives  us  a  measure  for  tlic  pr  )l)  ibility  of  each  one  amongst  them.  The 
confidence  with  which  we  nre  j  iNtitled  in  expecting  the  truth  of  a  par- 
ticular one  is  evidently  greater  when  the  choice  lies  between  two  only 
than  when  we  have  the  choice  between  three,  four  or  more  possibilities ; 
it  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  terms^  and  may,  there- 
fore,  be  expressed  as  the  reciprocal  value  of  this  number. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  proposition,  **  the  probability  that  given  condi- 
tion A  the  pippoaition  Bi  is  true  is  merely  states  that  a  disjunctive 
proposition  haWng  m  equivalent  terms,  of  which  one  is  B,  exists  in  the 
form  ; 

If  A  is,  then  Bi  or  i?a...or  Bm  is. 

'  Tliere  is, no  meaning;  in  saying  that  the  probability  that  there  is  iron  npnn  Sirius 
is  equal  to  the  proh.'il)iIity  that  there  is  none  ;  tlierc  is  no  universal  common  to  l>olh. 
If  we  assume  that  there  are  only  the  n  elements  known  to  us,  we  might  determine  the 
|wofaaUlity  duU  a  certsio  chemical  timpla  body  it  itoQ  m  ^,  for  aow  we  have  a  nal- 
veml  given  which  tperhliifii  into  a  givea  neinber  of  podliveaMmbertof  ditjunctkm  ; 
to  calculate  the  pro! •ability  of  a  COOIpOeile  bodjr  containing  iron  we  thooUl  need  « 
disjunction  of  all  the  chemical  oottbiaalioiis  and  all  their  poniUe  coan^omeradont— 
an  impossible  task* 
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7.  Heoce  foUotr  the  simple  fundamental  roles  of  the  theoiy  of  pioba- 
bilities ; 

1.  The  probabUily  which  is  to  be  ascribed  under  condition  A  to  one 

amongst  various  equally  possible  cases  is  measured  bf  a  ftaction 
of  which  the  nnmeiator  is  t,  and  the  denominator  is  the  number  of 
matoalljr  exduiive  possibilities  stated  in  the  disjunctive  Judgment 

2.  If  an  instance  x  has  by  itself  the  probabilily  ~ ,  and  an  instance  y 

the  probability  ^ ,  then  the  coincidence  of  the  two  xy  will  have 
the  jirobability     x     ^^t-e  above  2  a  and  b). 

3.  If  amongst  various  possible  instances  of  which  the  probabilities  are . 

known,  several  have  the  same  consequence,  then  the  probability  of 
this  consequence  will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  ptobabilittes  of 
the  particular  Instances  in  which  it  occurs  (4). 
These  principles  are  generally  illustiated  by  the  toUiar  examples 

of  one  or  more  ams^  in  which  there  axe  difoent  coloured  balls*  or  of  one 

and  several  dloe^ 

Take^  for  instance,  a  die :  t  have  here  the  disjunctive  judgment  that  when 
thrown  it  will  show  on  the  upper  surfiioe  either  i  or  a  or  3  or  4  or  5  or  6 ; 

the  probability  of  each  of  these  numbers  is  ^. 

If  two  dice  arc  tlnowii  triLrcthcr,  the  case  fails  under  \  with  each  term 
of  the  one  disjuncli  >n  llicrc  may  be  conii  iln«.'d  one  term  of  the  other,  and 
I  get  a  combined  disjunction  of  36  terms ;  the  probability  that  x  and  i,  6 
and  6  will  be  thrown  is  ^V- 

If  it  is  not  taken  into  consideration  whether  the  one  number  of  a  combi- 
nation (a^.  a  in  the  combination  2  and  5)  appears  upon  the  first  die,  the 
other  number,  5,  upon  the  second,  or,  vict  venA^  5  upon  the  first  and  a 
upon  the  second,  then  the  probability  that  5  and  2  will  be  thrown  together 
in  some  way  will  be  iV+ir*''^  ^^"^  amongst  the  combined  disfunctive 
judgments  we  shall  get  both  s  and  5  and  5  and  s. 

If  we  merely  look  to  the  sum  of  the  numbers  thrown,  then  in  the  com- 
plete disjuncdon 

i2»6+6  will  appear  once, 
ziBS+6  (I  5,  116;  16,115)  twice, 
tos5  + 5^=4+6  three  times, 

9  =  44.5  =  3  +  6  four  times, 

8  —  4  +  4  =  3  +  5  =  2+  6  five  li mes, 

7«=3  +  4=a+5  =  i +6  six  times. 
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five  times, 
four  dines, 
three  timesi 
twice^ 


once. 


Hence  the  probabilitf  of  xa*  1^ 
»  If      of  11-^ 

»*  »      ^  lo-A* 

M  w       of  9  =  ^. 


Tbe  Slim  of  all  the  probabilities  is  H*i«  that  is,  some  oo^of  these  com- 
tMnatioiis  must  be  thrown. 
Exactly  the  same  pfobabifities  resolt  from  two  successive  throws  with 

the  same  die  ;  we  get  a  combination  of  the  same  disjunctive  judgments  for 

I  lie  hrst  :uid  ilv-  second  throw. 

If  I  know  that  an  urn  contains  only  white  and  black  balls,  without 
knowing  either  their  number  or  proportion,  then  I  have  the  disjunc- 
tion : 

Every  ball  drawn  out  will  be  either  white  or  black,  and  the  probability  of 
drawing  a  white  one  is 

V.  Kries  has  disputed  this  propoadoa  on  the  ground  that  we  are  only  justified  in 
A  BHuieriai]  ftiteinent  of  probability  wlicn  we  have  ceitain  knowtodfe  of  the  objective 
eqnelity  between  tbe  areas  belonging  to  the  pvticular  poMtbilitiet  as  peits  of  the  whole 

area.  I  think  I  havt-  f  .'  ^  *  «h<)wii  in  an<?%ver  to  this  that  we  can  never  hare  such  aI)-;olutely 
exact  knowledge  even  in  wliat  seem  to  be  the  most  favourable  instances;  that  wc  must 
contiue  ourselvtt  to  assuming  that  the  possibilities  are  equal  if  our  knowledge  alTurds 
i»  no  graood  for  eicpectingeny  one  more  than  the  otbcfi.  In  the  example  belbie  as*  our 
knowledge  that  only  black  and  white  balb  eie  present  justifies  us  in  stating  en  tsluutttive 
di^nctkm  as  foUowt :  Let  the  unknown  nttmbr^  of  hails  l>e    then  tbe  ara  contains 

either  l  black  and  n-i  white  balls^ 
or  2  black  and  n-2  white, 

or  n-i  bkck  and  t  white  ball. 
The  terms  of  this  disjunction  are  absolutely  equivalenL    In  the  ftrst  case,  the  pcofaa- 
bility  of  diawiag  a  bleck  bell  is  ^,  in  the  eeoood -J,  and  w  on  oatO  v :  Ihe  probability 

of  dvawing  a  wMto  bell  tointbe6mceee^»  fn  tbe  eeeood^  and  10  on  to  ^;  the 

imDS  of  these  particular  probabilities  for  black  and  white  ere  equal,  therefore  the  state- 
mcnt  i  is  justifje<I  for  both  the  black  and  the  white  balls.  All  that  we  can  yield  h  that 
our  expectations  are  more  uncertain  in  proportion  as  our  ignorance  is  greater;  built 
cannot  be  disputed  that  tn  the  cai>e  before  us  they  are  equal  for  black  and  white. 
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But  if  I  know  that  there  are  6  black  and  4  white  balls  in  the  um^  the 
disjunction  is  one  of  10  terms;  the  probability  of  drawing  any  given  one  is 
bat  6  of  these  give  the  same  result  black,  and  if  I  look  to  this 
only,  the  probability  of  a  black  one  is       the  probabiiiQr  of  a  white 
one  -s^. 

This  last  emnple  Is  well  adapted  to  show  the  purely  subjective  char- 
acter of  Ae  foundatioiis  of  the  theory  of  probabilities.  It  messuies 
nothing  but  the  degree  of*expectatibn,  justified  upon  the  ground  of  a 

disjunctive  judgment  stating  the  number  of  mutually  exclusive  disjunctive 
propositions  which  are  present  for  my  state  of  knowledge ;  a  judgroent 
which  may  change  as  soon  as  my  knowledge  becomes  more  exact, 

8.  This  purely  subjective  character  of  the  theory  of  probabilities  is 
otien  concealed  by  the  fact  that  the  illustrations  chosen  contain  a  further 
knowledge,  which,  in  itself,  is  not  contained  in  the  statement  made  by  the 
disjunctive  judgment  In  the  case  of  the  die,  for  instance,  we  know  with 
absolute  certainty  upon  geometrical  grounds  that  when  it  lies  upon  a 
plane  sttrfiicet  one  of  the  six  sides  will  lie  uppermost^  and  hence  follows 
the  diqunction  from  which  we  estiniate  the  probability  of  each  throw  at  \, 
But  we  know  further  from  considering  the  way  in  which  the  die  is 
bandied^  and  from  comparing  our  observations  of  a  series  of  throws^  that 
the  different  throws  do  actoally  succeed  each  other  with  great  irregularity 
and  win  therefore  continue  to  do  so  In  future ;  and  this  inegutarity  is  of 
such  a  kind  that  in  a  long  series  of  throws  the  particular  throws  will 
appear  nii  .);  proximately  equal  number  of  times,  so  t!iat  we  know  that  the 
real  causes  which  bring  about  the  particular  throw  will  vary  in  such  away 
as  to  realize  the  various  possibilities,  without  giving  definite  preference  to 
any  one  throw  over  the  others.  We  have  not  merely  no  ground  for  assum- 
ing that  the  possibilities  are  unequal;  we  have  ground  for  assuming 
that  objectively  they  are  at  least  approximately  equal  Since,  however,  we 
are  not  in  a  position  to  determine  the  degree  of  approadmation,  perfect 
equivalence  is  hypothetically  assumed,  as  it  was  when  our  starting  point 
was  merely  the  simple  disjunctive  judgment  that  every  throw  must  yield 
either  i  or  9  or  3  or  4  or  5  or  6. 

When  the  probability  of  any  particular  throw  is  to  be  calculated,  there 
is  complete  ignorance  of  the  special  conditions  actually  existing,  complete 
ignorance  as  to  the  degree  of  strength  in  the  throw  or  the  number  of  titnes 
the  die  will  turn,  etc.,  complete  ignoraiu  l'  as  to  iu;w  ilic  preceding  throw  may 
perhaps  mduence  the  next  onei  and  we  must,  therefore,  in  our  calculation 
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treat  every  throw  as  independent  of  the  otheti^  though  we  must  sa|»pose 
tliat  as  a  matter  o£  fiict  it  is  not  independent  As  we  do  not  know  how 
the  position,  say,  of  the  die,  m  which  it  is  taken  up  from  the  preceding 
throw,  will  coincide  with  other  variations  in  the  conditions  of  the  move- 
ment, there  remains,  so  fiir  as  our  Icnowledge  extends,  the  equal 
possibility  of  all  six  numbers  for  each  throw  ;  and  accordingly  in  each 
pariit  Lilar  case  we  determine  the  probability  of  each  number  as  \. 

Those  assumptions  which  we  are  justified  in  making  as  to  a  variation 
in  causes  which  passes  gradually  through  all  values,  first  become  important 
when  we  are  no  longer  determining  the  probability  of  a  single  throw,  but 
aie  directing  our  conjectures  to  what  will  happen  in  a  long  series  of  throws  | 
we  then  infer  that  the  causes  vaiy  in  such  a  way  that  in  a  long  series  each 
number  will  occur  the  same  number  of  times,  that  the  numbers  0/  the 
actnal  events  will,  therefore^  be  in  proportioo  to  the  fractions  of  theprobsr 
Inlity.  If  this  were  not  so,  the  assumption  would  fidl  to  the  ground; 
i^  in  a  laige  number  of  throws,  6  should  occur  considerably  more  often 
than  \  of  the  whole  nnmber,  we  should  be  justified  in  assuming  that  there 
was  something  In  the  construction  of  the  die  which  iavoured  the  tiirow 
6,  and  we  should  be  obliged,  even  so  far  as  concerned  one  particular 
throw,  to  drop  the  assumption  that  all  the  terms  of  the  disjunction  were 
equal. 

But  we  are  iiistified  in  applym-  tlie  methods  of  the  tlu:ory  of  proba- 
bilities not  only  in  those  cases  where  we  are  able  to  make  and  believe 
assumptions  as  to  a  uniform  variability  of  causes  such  that,  given  a  large 
number  of  instances,  all  the  terms  of  the  disjunction  will  be  realized  in 
equal  proportion ;  the  methods  apply  wherever  a  disjunction  with  equiva- 
lent terms  can  be  established,  and  we  have  no  ground  to  hold  one  to  be 
real  rather  than  the  others  \  they  apply  also  when  some  of  the  terms 
of  the  disjunction  are  actually  impossible^  or  where  only  one  would  be 
possible  in  reality— as  is  indeed  always  the  case  when  we  confine  our- 
selves to  a  single  instance.  The  assumptions,  if  justified,  give  a  more 
definite  meaning  to  our  estimates  of  probabilities,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
supported  by  at  Icasi  an  approximate  knowledge  of  the  causes  which  are 
likely  to  bring  about  the  particular  terms  of  the  disjunction;  but  they 
cannot  be  made  the  ground  of  an  essential  distinction.  The  fraction 
representing  the  probability  in  the  strict  sense  can  state  only  the  amount 
of  subjective  expectation  which  is  justified,  which  the  amount  of  our  know- 
ledge permits  us  to  entertain ;  it  always  depends  upon  assumptions  which 

8.  u— II.  Q 
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we  cannot  strict^  verify,  and  for  this  letson  it  cannot  in  any  my  prescribe 
to  reality  the  course  which  it  must  take. 

Thus  even  the  less  probable  still  remains  possible,  and  a  high  degree  of 
probability  is  yet  far  from  certainty ;  so  mtidi  only  is  certain,  that  one  of 
the  disjunct  cases  will  occur ;  which  of  them  it  will  be  depends  upon  just 
those  circumstances  which  we  do  not  know  and  which  no  logical  consideiSr 
ttons  will  prevent  from  declaring  themselves  in  finroor  of  the  less  probable 
case.  The  man  who  buys  500  out  of  1,000  chances  m  a  lottery  will  count 
upon  winning  with  greater  probability  than  the  man  who  buys  one ;  but 
should  the  latter  win,  there  is  no  difficulty  to  be  overcome  because  of 
the  greater  probability  of  another  issue  to  the  event,  one  of  the  1,000 
e(iually  possible  cases  has  occurred  regardless  of  the  ex{)ectations  which 
the  players  were  justified  in  entertaining.  The  possessor  of  500  chances 
could  not  hope  to  win  with  more  than  one  amongst  them,  and  it  is  just  as 
improbable  that  any  given  one  amongst  them  ahoold  win  as  that  the  single 
one  belonging  to  the  other  man  should  win. 

9,  It  follows  from  the  whole  character  of  the  calcuhition  of  chances 
that  It  is  a  matter  of  mdifference  so  frr  as  coooems  the  principles  of  the 
process  whether  the  probability  to  be  determined  is  that  of  a  friture  event, 
or  of  a  past  event,  or  of  a  ptopoaitioo  of  permanent  validity.  In  the 
games  of  chance  which  generally  serve  for  iflustrationsthe  expectation  of  a 
future  event  no  doubt  predominates  j  but  the  characteristic  feature  is  that 
we  are  limited  to  a  disjunction  of  possibilities,  concerning  the  realiiy  or 
necessity  of  which  we  know  nothing.  We  may  expect  in  just  the  same 
way  confirmation  of  our  conjectures  as  to  a  past  event;  our  knowledge 
and  ignorance  may  be  related  to  the  past  or  present  exactly  as  it  is  to  the 
future.  So  long  as  I  have  not  seen  the  list  of  winners  my  expectation 
that  I  have  won  with  a  number  which  was  drawn  yesterday  has  exactly 
the  same  value  logically  as  my  eiqwctation  that  I  shall  win  in  a  drawing  to 
take  place  to-morrow. 

Inasmuch  as  the  whole  process  is  based  upon  the  foot  that  a  general 
concept  is  established  while  its  determinations  are  imoertain,  every  state- 
ment of  probability  concemmg  the  particular  depends  ultimately  upon  a 
hypothetical  judgment  of  universal  validity.  The  probability  of  throwing 
6  with  a  given  die  is  ^,  only  because  we  know  that  any  body  of  the  shape 
ot  a  die  atiurd  equal  expectation  for  each  of  its  six  sides  so  long  as  we 
know  nothing  of  the  conditions  of  its  position.  Kvery  statement  of  proba 
biiity  for  a  particular  case  can  be  represented  as  the  consequence  of  a 
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gaienl  pfopositloQ ;  for  it  is  011I7  upon  the  ground  of  general  propositions 
that  we  can  obtain  the  fundamental  disjunction.   Here  again  we  see  the 

deductive  character  of  the  whole  process. 

10.  The  art  of  correctly  manipulating  the  deductions  belonging  to  the 
calciilaiion  of  chances  depends  less  upon  the  simple  application  of  the 
principles  according  to  which  the  disjunctive  judgments  are  reduced  to 
numbers  than  upon  the  establishment  of  correct  disjunctive  judgments 
from  the  conditions  known  to  us, — ^judgments,  that  is,  in  which  the  number 
of  disjunctive  terms  corresponds  to  the  Dumber  of  originally  different  and 
equally  possible  cases.  When  5  coins  are  thrown  together,  a  superficial 
observatioB  seems  to  show  only  6  different  cases  as  possiUe,  vis.,  5  heads, 
4  heads  X  tail,  3  heads  3  tails,  a  heads  3  tails,  i  head  4  tails,  5  tails: 
But  when,  oonstructing  the  original  diqunctions,  we  find  that  the  cmn  A 
may  give  either  Ah  or  if/,  B  may  give  either  Bh  or  Bi^  etc.,  we  learn 
by  actually  combining  these  five  disjunctions  that  the  second  case  (4 
heads  i  tail),  as  well  as  the  fifth,  is  the  result  common  to  5  originally 
different  cases  (lur  the  one  coin  which  shows  tails  may  be  eitlicr  A  or  B 
or  C  D  ot  £),  while  the  third  and  fourth  are  the  result  of  10  cases. 
In  this  way  the  probabilities  for  the  6  cases  take  the  value,  not  of  J  each, 
but  of  -sj>  iri  Ti>  -h*  iV  i**^  ^^^y  proceed  as  the  binomial  co-efficients 
for  the  fifth  power). 

It  is  chiefly  for  the  correct  statement  of  these  disjunctions  in  more 
complicated  cases,  and  for  the  calculation  of  the  number  of  combinations 
of  the  same  elements^  which  appear  in  diflerent  order,  that  the  btip  of 
mathematical  methods  is  necessary.  Their  fimdamental  principles  follow 
firom  the  results  obtained  by  the  combination  of  disjunctive  Judgments, 
and  it  is  no  part  of  our  task  to  carry  them  out  in  detail ;  it  is  enough  to 
have  ezpbdned  the  relation  of  this  branch  of  deducdve  method  to  the  de- 
ductive process  in  general. 

11.  To  this  form  of  deduction  also  there  is  a  corresponding  loi  in  of 
the  reduction  of  given  propositions  to  the  premise  from  which  they  may 
have  proceeded. 

In  the  first  place,  every  disjunctive  judgment  of  the  form  A  is  either 
ffx  or  dx  or  ay  or  fy,  or  of  the  form  is  either  ore  or  ^  or  ay  or  ly^ 
refers  us  back  to  the  components  from  the  combination  of  which  it 
may  have  proceeded ;  the  only  question  to  be  asked  is  whether  the  terms 
which  are  given  together  represent  a  complete  combination  of  simple 
elements. 
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Id  the  first  case  this  reference  gives  at  once  A  either  a  or  either  x 
or  :  in  the  second  case  we  have  the  double  possibility 

A  is  either  a  or  ^,  ^  is  either  x  or/ ; 
or :  ^  is  either  atnb^A  is  either  x  or/. 
Given  one  of  these  premises,  the  other  would  he  found  by  ft  sort  of 
algebraical  division. 
'  But  it  is  not  in  such  cases  as  these  that  reduction  is  generally  employed 
in  connection  with  the  calculation  of  chances  ;  it  is  employed  when  the 
numerical  rciations,  in  which  the  disjunct  possiLiliUci  uf  a  given  presupposi- 
tion actually  occur,  give  rise  to  the  problem  of  constructing  the  fundaiiiciual 
general  disjunctive  judgment  of  which  they  may  be  regarded  as  instances 
— in  other  words,  when  we  are  passing  irom  an  empirical  to  a  logical 
division. 

When  a  black  ball  is  drawn  from  an  urn  at  the  first  time  of  drawing, 
absolutely  nothing  can  be  inferred  from  the  lact  but  that  »  black  ball  waa 
there;  whether  the  drawing  of  the  black  ball  was  the  only  possibility,  or 
whether  other  possibilities  may  be  assumed,  we  have  no  grounds  whatever 
for  conjecturing. 

But  i^  the  second  time^  a  white  ball  is  drawn,  we  should  alieady  be 
justified  in  fonnmg  as  a  conjecture  the  disjunctive  judgment  that  either  a 

black  or  a  white  ball  will  be  drawn  ;  but  whether  the  disjunctive  judgment 
is  correct  iii  llic  sciiac  ihal  il  cnuu.cr:iLL>  all  possibilities,  ihal  the  aid 
therefore  conuuis  balls  of  no  other  colour,  and  whether  it  is  an  accurate 
statement  of  diflerent  equivalent  cases  remains  uncertain. 

If  repeated  trials  should  fail  to  give  a  ball  of  other  colour  than  black,  or 
white,  the  conjecture  that  either  a  black  or  white  ball  must  be  drawn 
because  none  of  a  third  colour  was  there  would  gain  very  rapidly  in 
certainty ;  and  if  a  large  number  of  trials  should  give  an  equal  number  of 
black  and  white  balls,  we  should  at  once  conjecture  that  there  was  an 
equal  number  of  the  two  colours  in  the  urn,  although  the  same  result 
would  not  in  itself  be  absolutely  impossible  if  there  should  be  only  one 
black  and  one  hundred  white. 

The  principle  upon  which  these  two  conjectures  are  baaed  may  be 
formulated  as  follows :  that  assumpdon  is  always  the  most  probable  upon 
which  the  result  which  is  actually  there  most  probably  follows. 

If,  for  example  (referring  to  our  first  conjecture),  there  were  in  the  urn 
one  black,  one  white,  and  one  red  ball,  then  the  probability  that  in  six 
uials  only  black  and  wlute  balls  would  be  drawn  is  only         but  if  there 
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are  in  the  um  only  a  black  and  a  white  ball,  then  it  it  neoemiy  fhat  only 
black  and  white  should  appear.  Thus  the  latter  assomption  is  incompar- 
ably  more  probable  than  the  former. 

If,  again,  there  should  be  one  white  and  three  black  balls  in  the  urn, 
then  a  simple  calculation  will  show  that,  given  four  trials,  the  probabilities 
of  the  only  possible  cases  are  as  lullows  : 

4  white,  ;  3  white,  i  black,  ;  3  white,  2  black,  ;  i  white,  3 
black,        ;  4  black, 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  two  white  and  two  black  balls,  then 
we  should  get  for — 

4  white,  yV;  3  white,  i  black,  -fy;  2  white,  2  black,  i  white,  3 
hhwdc,^;  4  black,  ^ 

In  the  second  case,  therefofe^  the  probability  that  an  equal  lyimher  of 
black  and  white  balls  will  be  drawn  is  -^g  or  /^^^  which  is  considerably 
greater — nearly  twice  as  great— as  in  the  first  case,  where  it  is  ^ 
second  assumption  is  proportionally  more  probable  than  the  first,  and  it  is 
in  a  still  higher  degree  preferable  to  one  assuming  a  still  more  unequal 
relation,  which,  when  deductively  developed,  would  give  a  still  smaller 
probability  of  equality.^ 

It  is  sutiicient  here  to  indicate  the  main  features  of  this  process  of 
reduction  ;  the  theory  would  proceed  to  show  that  the  greater  the  nunraber 
of  trials  resulting  in  only  biack  and  white  balls,  the  more  rapidly  the 
probability  would  increase  that  there  were  only  black  and  white  balls  in 
the  um,  and  that  the  two  colours  were  there  in  the  same  or  nearly  the 
same  proportion  as  they  appeared  when  drawn,  and  that  a  very  great  num* 
ber  of  trials  would  be  a  ground  for  veiy  probable  conjectures  concerning 
the  fundamental  assumptions  to  be  made. 

The  application  of  this  reduction  to  problems  of  inductive  invest^;ation 
win  occupy  us  later  on ;  here  we  have  merely  to  show  that  the  proba- 
hili^  calculated  in  this  way  of  disjunctive  hypotheses  has  the  same 
character  of  subjective  probability  as  that  derived  immediately  from  dis- 

*  It  is  due  to  the  same  proce<ss  of  reduction  that  we  refuse  to  believe  that  all  is 
ftUaishtforward  if,  e^.,  each  of  the  players  in  a  game  of  whist  holds  cards  ali  of  one 
ooloitr.  Aput  from  the  fiut  that,  in  eooMquenoe  of  the  mj  in  wUdi  the  audt  axe 
•haflUdaad  dealt,  this  result  b  certainly  still  more  improbable  ttum  would  follow  firom 
the  mere  calculation  of  possilHc  combinations,  our  su^ipicinn  rests  upon  a  comparison  of 
two  assumptions,  from  one  of  which  the  result  would  l>c  very  unlikely  to  follow,  while 
from  the  other  it  would  be  certain.  The  second  a&»umpiion  is  that  of  intentional 
amngcoiait  of  the  caids,  Aocovding  to  the  genenl  prindpla  of  redactioo,  this 
hfpoCheiisishy  brthsaiofe|iiolMliieoftiic  two. 
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junctions,  and  that  this  purely  subjective  character  is  modified  only  so  far 
as  we  know  from  other  sources  of  laws  affecting  the  question — sucii  as 
laws  concerning  the  uniform  change  of  the  conditions  giving  rise  to  the 
di£EExent  case&^ 


In  §  48  it  was  shown  that  immediately  certain  Judgments  which  are  not 
statements  of  self-ooosdoiisness  can  only  refer  to  omr  ideas  as  such,  not  to 
anything  having  partictriar  existence;  thus  the  application  of  strict  deduc- 
tion is  limited  to  those  judgments  in  which  we  deal  only  with  our  own 
activities,  which  are  governed  by  inner  necessity,  and  it  extends  so  far  as 
we  become  couiiLioui  of  Llui  nccc^^sity  la  axioms.  It  is  limited,  therefore, 
to  logic,  arithmetic,  geometry,  chronometry  (if  the  term  may  he  allowed  in 
this  sense),  and  the  purely  constructive  mathematical  doctrine  of  motion ; 
but  as  soon  as  our  statements  refer  to  anything  existent  which  lies  beyond 
our  own  self-consciousness  and  the  sphere  of  the  constructive  formation 
of  concepts,  our  certain  consciousness  of  necessity  disappears,  and  the 
methods  which  determine  the  construction  of  our  judgments  are  altered. 
For  eyeiy  judgment  that  lometbing  is,  is  valid  only  when  we  have  general 
rules  according  to  which  a  subjective  something  indicates  an  esisting  some- 
thing ;  the  question  is,  how  to  find  these  rolei^  and  in  what  way  to  become 
certain  of  them. 

The  sphere  of  ends,  and  the  judgments  referring  to  them  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be,  seem,  on  the  other  hand,  to  adnut  of  a  purely  deductive 

development.    Here  the  validity  of  the  propositions  that  something  ought 

to  be  is  grounded  ultimately  in  ourselves,  in  the  consciousness  oi  our 

volition  and  of  its  necessity ;  and  there  may  be  ultimate  ethical  axioms 

which,  like  logical  axioms,  are  accompanied  by  the  feeling  of  evident  cer- 

'  The  attempt  made  by  Jolui  \  cnn,  in  hiti  otherwise  instructive  and  clever  l)ook,  Tfi* 
Logic  of  Chamt  (London,  1876),  to  find  a  purely  empiiical  ba&is  for  the  principle  of  the 
theory  of  probability,  makes  it  especially  important  to  point  out  that,  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  theory  itsdf,  it  is  only  if  duuoe,  even  with  Isffe  muaben,  that  we  eta 
clearly  know  the  orijginal  disjunctive  judgments  and  the  probabilities  to  which  they  lead. 
If,  for  instance,  we  calculate  the  probability  that  in  200  throws  a  coin  will  fnll  exactly 
100  times  heads  and  loo  times  tails,  it  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  probability  of  the 
proximate  cases  taken  together  j  hcnoe  sn  infereooe  600  ackDsl  cKperimut  would  give 
in  the  najorily  of  ones,  not  4  for  beads  and  \  Ibr  tails,  but  only  fractions  which 
approximate  to  4*  Thus  the  fundamental  relation  can  never  be  deduced  with  certainty 
dirrctly  from  the  o>>served  numbers,  but  only  l,y  wiy  of  (bc  reduction  WO  b»ve  described, 
which  is  based  upon  the  subjective  view  of  prouatjiiuy. 
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tainty.  Tiie  principle,  i^.^  which  is  parallel  to  the  logical  principle  of 
contmdiction,  that  we  ought  not  to  will  what  is  contradictory,  that  all 
the  ends  of  our  will  mutt  harmoiuje^  ia  undoubtedly  such  an  axiom. 
NeveitbaleM,  ethica  ia  not  adaplad  to  pmdjr  dadoctive  adanee ;  ita  minor 
propoaifioiia  cannot  be  obtained  either  from  mere  ooncapta  or  fiom  aubjeo* 
ttve  necAM^.  Inaoftraaitiatobea  piactical  actenoe,  and  ita  Ought  ia 
to  paia  into  Ii^  the  aphena  within  which  it  ia  a|»|ilied  aie  of  m  leai  naton^ 
and  the  validitjf  of  the  minor  propoattions,  by  raeana  of  which  the  dcdui> 
tion  advances,  ia  of  the  same  kind  as  the  validity  of  propositiona  concern* 
ing  the  existent  Theoretical  and  practical  science,  which  refer  as  know- 
ing and  willing  to  the  existent,  are  so  tar  different  that  in  the  former  the 
conclusions  are  given  to  which  the  premises  are  to  be  sougiit,  while  in  the 
latter  the  major  premises  are  established  and  the  certainty  of  the  minor 
propositions  still  remains  to  be  found  ;  they  are  so  far  alike  that  neither 
admita  of  a  pmdy  deductive  tiealment  by  means  of  axioma  and  definitiona. 
Heic  again  we  aae  the  middle  poaition  occnpied  by  final  oonoepta  between 
oonstnicdv«  and  empiricaUf  abetncted  conoepti. 

Becauae  our  jodgmenta  that  something  ia  always  start  originally  from  the 
immediate  self-oonacioaaness  in  iriiicK  some  affection  ia  affinned  which  we 
lefer  to  icality,  and  because  the  eiistent  which  thus  becomes  the  oib)ect  of 
our  belief  is  alwaya  some  deSnite  particular,  theielbn  onr  investigation  of 
the  methods  by  which  we  arrive  at  knowledge  of  the  particular  must  start 
from  these  funtbnicntal  act:^,  i.f.,  lYom  j iidgiticntr,  uf  perception. 

One  geiicral  cunhidt t.uiou  remains.  If  we  assume  that  the  most 
valuable  judgments  arc  those  which  attribute  to  a  subject  a  [>redicate  of 
the  greatest  possible  specialization,  which  do  not  merely  subordinate  it  to 
a  wide  general  concept,  but  also  state  that  special  detennination  of  the 
oonoept  which  belongs  to  the  aubject ;  if  we  further  asaome  them  to  be 
those  which  do  not  merely  state  the  general  kind  of  consequence  which 
followa  from  ccttam  condidoni,  but  include  also  ita  apedalisatton  within 
the  narrowest  possible  limits  (cf.  g  55,  i»  p.  357) ;  then  it  fiiUowa  that 
the  moat  valuable  major  premiaes  for  deductions  are  those  which  enable  ua 
to  find  for  nwf  vaiiatiott  in  the  aabfaels  or  aasnmptions  fidling  under 
them  an  appropriate  vanataoo  hi  the  piedKaini  or  oonae(inenoca  foauiltiQg 
from  the  major  premise. 

The  proposition  tliat  la  a  light-aaglcd  triai^^lc  the  Kirger  side  is  opposite 
the  larger  anj^le  is  obviously  less  valuable  as  a  major  premise  than  the 
proposition  that  every  catbetus  is  the  sine  of  the  opposite  angle  multiplied 
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into  the  hypotenuse.  In  place  of  a  proposition  which  contains  boih  in  the 
condition  and  its  consequence  the  indefinite  term  "greater,"  including 
indifTerently  an  indefinite  number  of  more  special  determinations,  we  get 
another  which  accurately  determines  for  every  variation  in  the  magnitude 
of  the  angle  the  appropriate  variation  in  the  magnitude  of  the  side. 

Such  propoatioms  are  pcMpible  where  its  specialixations  follow  of  them- 
selves from  the  general  coooept  as  its  natural  development,  and  where  one 
and  (he  same  tdatkm  is  possible  between  the  terms  of  the  two  series  in 
which  the  connected  concepts  are  unfolded ;  they  are  possibli^  therefore, 
wherever  we  are  dealing  with  numbers  or  with  relations  of  measurement 
between  magnitudes  of  any  Idnd. 

The  expression  ** formula"  is  generally  used  in  mathematics  to  denote 
those  hypothetical  major  premises  which  state  for  every  value  of  the 
specializations  falling  under  the  first  general  concept  the  appropri.iie  value 
of  the  specialization  falling  under  the  other.  Tlieir  simple  expression  is 
made  possible  by  the  general  symbols  which  express  the  whole  series  of 
successive  values  of  a  number,  and  what  they  generally  affirm  is  the 
equality  of  the  value  of  each  term  in  a  series  to  another  value  which 
stands  in  a  definite  arithmetical  relation  to  the  appropriate  value  of  the 
other  series.  The  general  concept  upon  whic^  the  formula  is  grounded  is 
not  the  concept  of  equality,  but  that  of  this  constant  relation ;  this  relation 
is  the  general  expression  of  the  connection  to  which  all  particular  in- 
stances are  subject,  or,  to  use  the  traditional  expressioa,  it  is  the  concept 
of  the  given  fimction  which  one  variable  is  of  the  other. 

The  simplest  relation  between  variations  in  magnitude  belonging  to  the 
special  determinations  of  a  concept  and  variations  in  magnitude 
belonging  to  those  of  another  concept  is  when  to  equal  variations  in  A 
there  correspond  equal  variations  in  the  appropriate  B;  that  is,  the 
relation  of  proportionality.  The  constant  elonicnt  in  all  the  various 
instances,  the  concept  connecting  them,  is  here  the  constant  quotient 
between  the  numbers  which  measure  the  one  and  the  other  magnitude. 

When  both  magnitudes  are  measured  by  the  same  measure,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  periphery  of  the  circle  and  its  diameter,  then  this  quotient 
contains  also  the  relation  of  the  differences  by  which  the  one  magnitude 
increases  to  the  differences  by  which  the  other  increases ;  the  formula  for 

the  circumference  pmdw  ot         contains  ia  the  product,  or  in  the 

quotient,  the  general  concept  of  proportionality,  but  in  the  constant  «•  it 
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contains  the  fixed  relation  between  the  tacrease  of  the  one  magnitude  and 
the  increase  of  the  other. 

When  two  magnitudes  are  measurad  bjr  a  different  measure  as  space 
and  tune  are  in  motion,  then  the  constant  states  the  number  of  units  by 
which  Ihe  one  magnitude  mcreases  when  the  other  is  increased  by  unity ; 
in  the  fomiuk  for  a  uniform  motion  x^vf  the  constant  v  contains  the 
number  of  spatial  units  which  are  traversed  in  one  unit  of  time 

The  importance  of  such  major  propositions,  which  enable  us  to  develop 
for  every  v  irintion  in  the  subject  the  appropriate  vanarion  in  the  predicate, 
and  for  every  variduon  in  the  condition  the  apprupnate  variation  in  its 
consequence,  will  be  especially  evident  when  our  object  is  to  derive  from 
perceived  phenomena  universal  judgments  expressing  the  laws  of  these 
phenomena.  For  the  name  of  law  in  its  strictest  and  fullest  sense  is 
generally  given  only  to  those  universal  judgments  which  exclude  every 
element  of  indefiniteoess  from  the  predicate  or  consequence,  and  which 
therefore  possess  the  logical  character  of  a  mathematical  foimula,  applying 
with  equal  strictness  to  evefy  value  of  the  variables,  even  though  we 
should  imagine  these  to  vary,  as  in  the  differential  calculus,  by  the  smallest 
possible  increaset 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

T£f£  METHODICAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  CONSTRUCTING  JUDGMENTS 

OF  PEXCEPTJOH. 

%  ^ 

The  ideal  at  which  thought  tims  demands  that  our  judgments  of  percep- 
tion shall  be  so  constructed  as  to  ensure  objective  vaatiuy  and  exhaustive 
accuracy,  and  this  both  with  reference  to  the  description  of  particular 
things  and  events,  and  with  reference  to  their  detennination  in  tune  and 
space. 

The  methodical  constnidioD  of  judgments  of  peiosptioD,  which  haa  its 
first  starting-point  in  the  unpremeditated  reference  of  our  sensatioi»  to 
porttctdar  things  in  space^  completes  itself  in  the  objectivdiy  valid  deter> 
mtnation  of  single  subjects*  to  which  sensuous  qualities  and  spatial  and  * 
temporal  relations  are  attributed  as  predicates. 

X.  The  general  characteristic  of  our  jtroGHnrm  of  psegeption  is, 
that  by  them  the  subjective  affection  given  in  sensation,  which  in  the  first 
instance  is  the  object  of  immediate  sel^consdonsness,  is  refened  to  an 
existing  object.  We  have  shown  in  §  47  that  for  this  reference  to  have 
objective;  vcilidiiy  \vc  need  gciiuiMl  laws  according  to  which  it  may  be 
carried  out,  according  to  which  more  especiaiiy  we  mny  assume  definite 
objects  corresponding  to  the  sensations,  and  may  ascribe  to  liicse  objects 
their  place  in  time  and  position  in  space ;  only  upon  this  condition  can 
the  judgment  of  perception,  which  always  starts  from  a  purely  subjective 
fact,  claim  to  have  objective  validity.  In  methodology  we  have  therefore 
to  inquire  how  we  may  find  such  universal  principles,  and  what  logical 
character  they  possess. 

But  there  are  still  further  conditions  to  be  satisfied  by  our  judgments  of 
perception.  If  the  universe  which  we  are  endeavouring  to  know  manifests 
itself  only  through  perception,  then  in  the  inteiests  of  knowledge  it  is 
essential  that  the  judgments  in  which  we  give  utterance  to  our  perceptions 
should  exprc:>s>  tiic  conieui      sensation  as  completely  and  accurately  as 
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possible,  and  that  nothing  which  is  comauied  111  uur  bubjective  conscioas- 
ness  should  be  lost  in  formulating  the  judgment.  Every  difference  of 
bciisaiion  must  find  expression  in  the  conceptual  predicate,  vvliich  must  be 

I  free  from  every  kind  of  indefiniteness.   We  are  not  here  concerned  with  the 

subsumption  of  a  given  fact  under  a  general  concept,  but  on  the  contrary 

•  with  the  specialization  of  the  predicate  to  such  a  degree  that  there  is  no 

longer  any  difference  between  it  and  its  subject.  Ancient  and  modem 
logic  differ  perhaps  in  no  point  more  clearly  than  in  the  &ct  that  logic  of 
old  was  satisfied  with  the  sabsamption  of  every  Given  under  a  geneial 
concept  in  which  many  imall  differences  were  disregarded ;  while^  on  the 
other  hand,  logic  as  actually  practised  in  modem  timeSy  though  not  yet 

I  completely  confirmed  in  theory,  insists  upon  this  general  concept  bebg 

specialized  with  complete  definii  hl  s,  so  as  to  be  the  full  expression  of 
individual  difference.  Out  invcsiigations  in  chapter  I.  showed  that  this 
complete  accuracy  of  predication  is  possible  where  the  predicates  are 
reduced  by  their  conceptual  construction  to  a  continuum  which  can  be 

«  mathematically  represented,  and  can  therefore  be  expressed  by  measure- 

ment ;  and  that  this  possibility  extends  as  far  as  our  power  of  perceiving 
small  differences  and  subjecting  them  to  measurement 

8.  The  ends  at  which  we  aim  in  thought  demand  not  only  that  our 
expression  of  pardcular  perceptions  should  be  exhaustively  accurate^  but 
also  that  we  should  endeavour  to  make  these  peroeptions  extensively  com- 
plete. This  means  that  from  the  begimung  the  particular  should  be 
regarded  as  a  part  of  the  whole  and  in  its  perceptible  relations  to  the  Whole. 
Hence  follows  also  the  necessity  of  determining  for  every  judgment  of 
perception  which  is  to  be  complete  the  position  occupied  by  the  perceived 
in  imic  ab  well  ai>  in  space  ;  and  the  question  arises  as  to  the  possibility 

p*  of  objectively  valid  time  and  space-determinations.    According  to  ^  46,  5 

(1.,  p.  305)  even  subjective  statements  about  the  facts  of  sensation  as 
given  in  self-consciousness  are  not  complete  until  the  time-determination 
involved  in  them  has  been  objectively  fixed ;  a  further  question  then 
presents  itsdf  as  to  the  relation  of  the  timenleterminations  of  objects  and 
their  changes  to  the  time  of  subjective  sensation.  Space^etermination, 
on  the  other  hand,  demands  that  eveiy  object  of  perception  shall  be 
ranged  in  the  one  space  which  embraces  all  the  existent,  its  positiaii 
being  thus  determined  with  reference  to  all  other  objects. 

5.  Here  again  in  perfecting  our  method  we  must  start  firom  activities 
lAich  aie  bei^g  canned  on  without  premeditation,  and  we  cannot  at  the 
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commencement  free  ourselves  from  assumptions  wiiich  have  their  origin  I 
aooording  to  psychological  laws.  The  conscious  construction  of  judg>  j 
mentt  of  perception  Is  always  preceded  by  the  habit  of  referring  sensations 
to  paitiailar  things  which  aie  in  definite  places  and  which  persist  in  time ; 
it  first  appears  as  the  description  of  particuhv  things  as  given  m  peroep* 
tion,  when  for  the  indefinite  Judgment  of  denomination  (expressed  in  one 
general  predicate)  is  snbstitnted  the  analysis  of  the  object  mto  its  parti- 
cular simple  attribntes,  activities  and  reUuioiis»  leading  to  the  reconstruction 
of  the  idea  from  elements  which  have  been  apprehended  with  the  greatest 
possible  definiteness. 

When  the  description  starts  from  unities  which,  owing  to  some  limita- 
tion, otTer  themselves  as  subjects  for  judL'mcnts  of  perception,  then  further 
retlcction  constrains  us  to  delnie  more  accurately  the  concept  of  ihin\:^ 
itself,  and  to  inquire  about  the  methods  which  will  enable  us  to  find  an 
accurate  determiuation  for  the  subjects  of  which  we  predicate  sensuous 
qualities  and  spatial  and  temporal  relations. 

4.  The  questions  of  method  which  arise  here  remain  unafiected  bf  our 
final  conclusions  as  to  whether  what  we  perceive  are  ultimately  mere 
phenomena,  or  real  things  existing  independei^y  of  our  thought  Even 
in  reference  to  phenomena  ftiere  can  only  be  objective  and  universally 
valid  propositions  if  there  are  definite  laws  according  to  which  the  afiectioii 
of  the  individual  can  be  transformed  into  a  judgment  which  is  objective 
and  valid  for  all.  We  in  no  way,  therefore,  prejudge  the  question  as  to 
realism  or  idealism  when  we  start  from  the  familiar  assumption  that  real 
thin^^s  exist  m  an  objective  space  and  in  objective  time  ;  and  all  we  are 
concerned  with  is,  how  we  may  construct  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
appear  to  the  individual  a  judgment  concernmg  their  objective  nature  and 
their  real  relations,  which  shall  be  valid  for  all. 

It  is  necessary,  in  order  that  even  our  purely  subjective  statements  about 
what  is  contained  in  onr  consciousness  may  be  fiilly  determined,  tiiat  our 
own  subjective  time  should  be  referred  to  a  tiub^ystsm  which  is  common 

to  ail,  and  so  far  objective. 

Because  the  correspondence  of  one  individual  consciousness  witii 
another  is  only  j)Ossible  by  means  of  external  sensation,  this  must  depend 
upon  external  perceptions  which  are  shared  by  all,  and  which  occur 
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simultaneously  for  all.  Recurrence  of  these  fofms  the  ground  for  a 
division  of  time  into  periods  which  are  the  same  for  every  one. 

The  coin|>lete  determination  of  our  statements  of  time  necessitates  a 
STANBAitD  or  TiMB.  Owing  to  the  micertainty  of  the  suhjective  estima- 
tion of  time  this  can  never  be  reached  directly,  but  only  by  the  aid  of 
hypothetical  assumptions  concerning  the  bws  of  motion. 

The  use  of  these  standards  of  time  for  the  temporal  determination  of 
subjective  events,  and  still  more  for  the  determination  of  ihc  objective 
events  of  which  they  are  perceptions,  necessiLaies  the  determination  of  the 
relation  between  the  time  of  the  event  and  the  time  of  the  percei)tion,  and 
the  reduction  of  the  subjective  series  of  perceptions  to  the  objective  series 
of  changes  in  things. 

This  reduction  can  only  be  carried  out  by  assuming  causal  laws,  in 
which  the  sensation  is  regarded  as  a  temporally  determined  effect  of 
objective  change ;  but  to  establish  such  laws  is  possible  again  only  by 
assuming  that  in  the  case  of  continuous  events  the  succession  of  sensa- 
tions corresponds  to  the  succession  of  the  events. 

From  this  point  of  view  Kanfs  doctrine  that  an  objective  time^eteiv 
mlnation  it  only  possible  by  means  of  a  principle  of  causality,  acoMfding  to 
which  objective  events  prescribe  to  themselves  their  place  in  time,  is,  as 
stcUcd  in  his  formula,  inaccurate. 

I.  If  we  inquire  first  about  the  time-determination  of  our  narrative 
judgments,  in  so  far  as  they  are  the  purely  subjective  statements  of  im- 
mediate self<onsciousness  46,  5.  I.,  p.  305),  we  find  that  they  presuppose 
the  reference  of  our  subjective  discriminaiion  of  defmite  points  of  time 
and  their  intervals  to  a  time  which  is  uniformly  valid  for  all  individuals ; 
they  necessitate  therefore  the  reduction  of  the  time  of  the  individual  to  a 
time  which  is  the  possession  of  all,  and  the  elimination,  therefore^  of  sub* 
Jecdve  differences  in  the  esdmation  of  time. 

Though  the  idea  of  the  chains  of  inner  events  and  their  eontinnous 
succession  in  time,  by  virtue  of  which  they  form  a  series  in  which  every 
conscious  act  has  its  place  between  others,  is  familiar  to  every  individtial 
consciousness ;  and  though  we  easily  distinguish  00  the  whole  longer  and 
shorter  durations— at  any  rate  in  the  immediate  proximity  of  our  Now — 
yet  this  idea,  in  its  immediate  connection  with  uiii  muuiLiUaiy  conscious- 
ness, cnnnot  be  raised  into  one  which  is  objective  m  all  its  parts;  that  is, 
in  the  lirst  place,  valid  for  all  conscious  and  thinking  subjects  in  the  same 
way,  because  necessary.   We  assume,  indeed,  that  there  is  one  time  for 
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ally  in  which  we  and  emy  one  are  and  It ve»  and  in  which,  as  in  a  ftame^ 
the  conscious  moments  of  aO  are  langed  in  a  certain  order  of  simultaneity 
and  sequenoe^  one  time  which  is  reflected  in  the  time-conscioosness  of 
each  person ;  but  how  shall  we  bring  abont  a  relation  and  comparison  • 
between  the  time  idea  of  one  and  that  of  another? 

2.  For  our  purely  subjective  time-consciousness  the  starting  jioint  is 
always  the  immediate  Now,  with  which  memory  connects  the  nearest  Past 
with  tolerable  confidence  as  to  the  sequence  and  duration  of  its  particular 
moments,  and  the  more  remote  witli  diminishing  certainty  with  reference 
both  to  the  Before  and  After,  and  to  the  particular  intervals.  But  this  Now 
is  not  a  fixed  point ;  it  advances  incessantly  in  time,  and  as  the  head  of  a 
comet  is  followed  by  a  constantly  changing  tail,  so  this  moving  Now  is 
followed  by  a  chain  of  memories  which  is  always  changing  its  form. 

If  we  are  to  bring  about  a  commnnity  of  the  time-consciousness,  we 
must  begin  by  establishing  fixed  points  which  are  common  to  all,  by 
reducing  the  Now  of  one  man  to  comparison  and  coincidence  with  the 
Now  of  others,  and  by  determining  a  common  measure  for  the  intervals  ^ 
between  the  past  and  the  common  present 

3.  Such  points  of  coincidence  can  only  be  found  where  we  are  certain 
that  different  people  are  simultaneously  conscious  of  the  same  fact,  and 
where,  therefore,  the  content  of  the  one  consciousness  can  be  compared 
as  to  time  with  the  content  of  the  other  ;  and  since  the  reference  of  the 
conscious  content  of  one  person  to  that  of  another  is  only  po»ible  through 
the  external  world,  this  must  be  where  a  phenomenon  which  is  externa! 
for  both  is  simultaneously  perceived.  But  a  single  coincidence  would 
leave  the  series  Before  and  After  without  points  of  comparison ;  a  progres- 
sive comparison  can  only  be  carried  out  by  the  repetition  of  coincidences  a 
which  enable  us  to  continue  to  compare  the  subjective  time-idea  of  the 

one  with  that  of  the  other. 

Thus  we  see  that  periodically  recuiiing  external  phenomena,  which  are 
shared  in  by  all  alike^  form  the  fint  basis  of  a  common  time  consdotis- 
ness,  and  most  important  amongst  these  are  the  alternation  of  day  and 
night,  ilie  risiug  and  setting  of  tiic  sun.  From  them  we  get  a  division  of 
time  into  enumerable  sections,  in  which  the  points  of  division  are  the 
same  for  every  one  ;  and  the  most  obvious  and  natural  anpliration  of  this 
division  would  be,  reckoning  backwards  from  tlie  to-day  of  every  one,  to 
determine  the  days  and  nights  in  which  other  remembered  experiences 
(whether  of  the  individual  or  of  the  community)  must  be  located,  which 
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will  terfe  as  lmth«r  points  of  comparison.  The  endlesa  sucoession  of 
such  msiks  both  backwsrds  sad  forwaids  prevents  there  being  any  nstursl 
starting  point  except  the  present.  But  to^ay  is  always  passing  away,  and 
is,  therefore^  ill  adapted  to  be  the  starting  pobt  for  a  fixed  and  uniform 
reckoning  *  for  this  reason,  in  reckoning  forwards  we  start  from  some 
arbitrarily  selected  point  which  is  determined  by  some  memorable  event. 
The  primary  division  of  time,  the  day,  is  next  lulluwed  by  the  month ; 
the  reappearance  of  the  new  moon  enables  us  to  mark  off  a  definite 
(though  varying)  number  of  days  into  a  period  ;  while  the  year,  owing  to 
the  gradual  change  of  the  seasons,  forms  a  less  easily  recognised  period, 
and  was  late  In  becoming  an  accurately  determined  measure  of  time. 

4.  This  division  of  time  according  to  the  popular  calendar  is  suffi- 
cient to  faring  about  uniformity  amongst  the  time-ideas  of  individuals,  at 
any  mte  with  reference  to  the  limits  of  considerable  periods ;  and  it  needs 
no  fMier  assumption  than  that  the  rising  and  settmg  of  the  sun  are  per- 
ceived simultaneously,  and  that  the  days  are  counted  in  the  same  way 
by  alL  But  because  there  is  no  certain  and  natural  division  of  the  day 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  the  further  task  of  affording  a  fixed  and  universally 
valid  measure  of  time,  which  would  enable  us  on  the  one  hand  to  compare 
the  durations  of  particular  intervals  according  to  one  standard,  on  the 
other  hand  10  determine  particular  points  of  time  at  any  intervals,  how- 
ever small,  as  parts  of  the  day;  and  it  is  here  that  the  difficulties  of 
chronometry  b^in. 

5.  Daily  experience  teaches  us  that  the  purely  subjective  measurement 
of  time  is  varying  and  deceptive ;  we  are  unable  to  form  any  judgment 
which  is  certaui  and  coincides  with  that  of  others  as  to  the  equality  of 
time<periods  if  they  past  beyond  a  very  small  limit  ui  sise  and  are  not 
given  in  immediate  repetition.  Nevertheless,  if  we  are  to  determine 
objacttvely  the  rdations  of  dtiration  between  different  states  of  consdous- 
noM^  and  to  determine  every  moment  in  one  and  the  same  time,  we 
most  have  an  absolutely  fixed  measure  and  an  absolutely  fixed  point  from 
which  to  measure  ;  and  these  are  not  given  in  the  merely  popular  division 
of  time  into  days.  The  equality  of  days  cannot  be  in  any  way  certainly 
and  immediately  recognised — indeed,  the  solar  days  are  actually  unequal — 
nor  would  equality  in  the  days  give  US  that  possibility  of  division  which 
is  needed  for  an  available  measure. 

A  real  standard  of  time  could  only  be  given  by  the  perfectly  uniform 
motion  of  a  perceptible  body,  which  would  enable  us  to  measure  times 
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which  could  not  be  directly  compared  by  means  of  the  sjMces  traversed, 
which  spaces  we  could  bring  into  direct  ooincideQce  by  a  meaauie.  But 
whether  a  motiofi  is  unifonn  or  not  can  never  be  empirically  known  with 
certain^,  because  there  is  no  hnmediate  and  reliable  certaintf  in  our 
equation  of  subjectively  estimated  successive  time«aagnitudes. 

If  we  define  a  uniform  motion  as  one  in  which  equal  spaces  are  traversed 
in  equal  times,  then  in  order  to  know  it  as  such  we  must  suppose  that 
we  are  able  to  measure  directly  the  equality  of  two  periods  of  dme^ 
rims  all  the  means  which  we  can  employ  for  measuring  time  depend 
upon  assumptions  which  can  never  be  strictly  proved ;  they  depend 
ultimately  upon  the  assumption  that  the  rotation  of  the  earth  is  constant 
in  velnrity,  and  that  the  time  between  one  culmination  of  a  fixed  star 
and  another  is,  therefore,  always  the  same  ;  and,  again,  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  the  osdUations  of  the  pendulums  regulating  our  clocks  are 
isochronous.  It  may  be  urged  that  it  is  strictly  proved  that  oscillations  of 
the  same  pendulum  within  Axed  limits  are  isochronous,  but  this  proof 
depends  pardy  upon  the  Galilean  law  of  inertia,  which,  again,  is  in 
no  way  empirically  demonstrable  if  only  because  it  contains  the  concept 
of  uniform  motioa  Our  conviction  that  in  our  docks  and  our  astro- 
nomical observations  we  really  measure  equal  times  depends  ultimately 
upon  nothing  more  than  the  agreement  of  those  motions  whidi  various 
physical  principles  lead  us  to  expect  with  those  motions  which  we  actually 
observe. 

It  is  instructive  to  follow  the  course  aciuaily  lakeii  by  science  in  this 
connection.  External  perception  first  leads  us  to  think  of  uniform 
motion,  wheti.  e.g.,  the  motion  of  the  stars  appears  to  our  rude,  subjective 
estimation  as  uniform ;  this  thought  is  elaborated  to  mathematical  ac- 
cuFSiqr,  and  the  assumption  is  made  that  the  stars  in  their  daily  revolution 
move  with  absolute  uniformity.  But  in  proportion  as  the  standard  based 
upon  this  assumption  is  generally  applied,  and  laws  concerning  the  times 
of  motions  are  established,  the  realization  of  which  is  estimated  by  this 
standard,  there  appear  slight  divergences;  and  at  the  present  tune  we 
actually  do  not  know  whether  the  rotation  of  the  earth  is  constant  in 
velocity  or  not,  and  whether  there  is  any  real  motion  to  be  found  cor- 
responding to  the  mathematical  ideal 

Thus  upon  closer  consideration  of  even  the  first  problem,  that  of 

'  Cf.  C.  Ntmin^nn,  uher  dif  Primipicn  der  Galihi  Naot<m^S€km  Tkmrit,  1869^  p*  I41. 
liebmann,  sur  Ana/ysis  der  WirklUkktit^  ed.  a,  p.  86  sq. 
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establishing  an  objectively  valid  temporal  determination  of  judgments 
concemiDg  our  Immediate  inner  experiences,  we  find  that  at  best  it  can 
only  be  approximately  solved.   We  start  Irom  the  thought  of  one  time 

in  which  ever)thing  happens,  and  our  ideal  is  the  division  of  this  time 
into  abiulutely  equal  intervals;  but  we  can  uiily  succeed  in  marking  off 
intervals  of  this  time  in  an  objectively  valid  way  by  means  of  external 
perception  of  periodical  chan^^es  or  of  successive  positions  of  a  body  in 
motion,  and  our  conviction  that  these  are  equal  depends  upon  a  number 
of  assumptions  and  presuppositions  with  reference  to  physical  laws  of 
motion  for  the  validity  of  which  no  strict  proof  is  possible,  and  which  we 
only  assume  because  the  fiusts  of  oar  sensation  can  be  explained  by  them 
vrith  the  highest  degree  of  probability. 

How  to  constract  the  best  docks  Is  a  technical  matter,  and  the  methods 
of  regulating  them  also  aim  only  at  determining  with  the  highest  degree 
of  probability  the  lelation  of  their  time  and  the  absolute  time  of  our 
assumption.  But  die  ftct  that  an  objectively  valid  measurement  of  time 
is  possible  only  by  means  of  external  marks,  and  at  best  approximately, 
opens  up  new  questions  for  our  considcraUun. 

6.  In  the  first  place  the  use  of  these  expedients  in  the  measurement 
of  time  assumes  that  the  objective  event  which  marks  any  point  of 
time  is  in  fact  perceived  absolutely  simultaneously  by  every  one,  and 
that  there  is  no  diflference  between  the  intervals  of  subjective  perception 
of  periodical  events  and  the  events  themselves.  Then  the  use  of  these 
external  expedients  reduces  the  ranging  of  any  conscious  moment  in  the 
objective  time  series  to  the  problem  of  ftaming  with  objective  validity 
a  judgment  concerning  the  simuhaneity  of  two  events,  or  of  determining 
whether  some  aflEection  of  the  Self  appeared  before  or  after  the  perception 
of  an  objective  event-^e  peal  of  a  bell,  or  the  movement  of  the  seoond- 
hand  ftom  one  mark  to  another. 

7.  Now  the  succession  of  our  consdous  moments  as  such  certainly 
seems  to  be  ^^ivcji  with  such  immediate  self-evidence,  that  we  are 
luiiucciiately  certain  about  the  Before  and  After,  about  the  unmistakable 
succession  of  an  inner  event  Ji  to  an  inner  event  A  ;  and  we  seem  forced 
to  accept  onr  perception  as  laid  down  \n  tlie  judgment  that  for  us  B 
follows  Ay  as  r  h  :  simple  expression  of  an  actual  subjective  fact.  No  one 
doubts  the  validity  of  his  own  judgment  that  he  saw  the  flash  of  a  cannon 
at  a  distance  before  he  heard  the  report,  or  mistrusts  a  similar  statement 
on  the  part  of  another;  no  one  thinks  himself  mistaken  in  bearing  the 

S.I. — ^11.  ,  R 
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fint  wofdi  of  a  lentence  bdbie  the  last;  tbe  affinnatkm  of  this  snccesaon 
is  voacbad  for  by  the  inmediafte  tmtih  of  those  statenents  of  setfoonsdoitt> 
noM  vhicb  refer  to  actual  existence.  And  ^et  the  events  of  which  we 
have  to  determine  the  succession  need  only  he  croivded  dose  together  to 
make  our  judgment  onoertain.  The  activities  belonging  to  the  suocessi?e 
sense  perceptions,  and  to  their  comparison  in  judgment,  which  must  take 
place  together,  disturb  and  confuse  each  other ;  especially  when  the  per- 
ceptions concerning  the  biinultaneity  or  succession  of  which  we  have  to 

judge  belong  to  tbe  provinces  of  difierent  senses,  or  lie  wkbin  different 

series. 

If  that  which  is  the  object  of  consciousness  consisted  of  a  simple  series 
of  subjective  events,  and  if  our  apprehension  of  them,  by  which  we  com* 
pcehend  them  inta  one  temporal  whole,  went  on  apart  firom  and  without 
obstructing  them,  like  the  activity  of  a  spectator  who  watcbes  a  play  with- 
out having  any  effect  upon  it^  then  the  immediate  apprehension  of  every 
inner  event  would  also  assign  to  it  its  place  In  time  But  the  problem  is 
more  complicated  thsn  thia.  Our  inner  life  does  not  progress  in  this 
simple  line  \  several  distingalshaWe  series  proceed  simnltaneoosly ;  we  do 
not  cesse  to  see  while  we  hear,  and  hearing  continues  while  weoonsdously 
endeavour  to  compare  the  seen  and  the  heard.  The  uncertainty  which  we 
somedmes  feel  gives  rise  to  the  question  whether  our  judgment  in  com- 
parison is  capable  of  recognising  unmistakably  even  the  simultaneity  of 
every  moment  m  oae  series  with  every  moment  in  the  other,  and  of 
referring  both  in  the  correct  order  to  the  one  line  of  time.  This  is 
especially  the  case  when  tbe  moments  to  be  compared  are  themselves 
composite  acti,  as,  e.g.^  the  perception  of  the  coinddenoe  of  two  spatial 
objects^  of  the  second  hand  of  a  dock  with  agiven  mark,  of  the  image  of 
the  star  in  the  telescope  witb  the  thread. 

We  will  pass  over  the  psycfadogical  questions  arising  out  of  the  relatioii 
between  an  intermittent  conscious  comparison,  which^  it  may  be^  can  only 
grasp  eventa  after  tbey  have  already  happened,  and  the  aubjecdve  object 
of  comparison  (the  various  perceptions) ;  questions  which,  upon  doser 
investigation,  threaten  to  limit  even  the  proposition  as  to  the  immediate 
certainty  of  our  statements  about  ourselves,  i  or  our  purpose  tliey  arc 
fruitless.  If,  in  fact,  no  certain  judgment  were  forthcoming  as  to  whether 
A  preceded  B  or  were  simultaneous  with  it,  then  this  uncertainty  itself 
would  be  the  ultimate  psychological  fact  upon  which  we  could  build 
nothing  further  ;  if  our  judgment  decides  that  A  preceded     it  will  help 
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m  nothing  to  call  its  ooirectnev  into  quMtioii  beceafter,  Mt  mmt  aoocpt  it  | 
as  tbe  iDOiiientir]r  &ct»  and  aastime  that  A  really  catne  Into  consdoos- 
DMi  before     although  we  may  have  expected  aometfaiog  dse: 

This  difficulty  it  primarily  of  interest  not  becaoie  we  are  inveitigating 
the  rdation  between  oar  omscious  comparison  and  our  purely  inner  states, 
but  because  we  are  trying  to  obtain  from  the  siinultatieity  or  succeMion  of 
subjective  events  a  knowledge  of  the  simuiianeity  or  succession  of  an 
objectivL'  occurrence;  and  the  whole  of  this  difficult  question  would  hardly 
have  arisen  far  psychology  unless  there  liad  a;)j)carc(l  in  the  estimation  of 
the  icmponU  relations  of  objective  events  discrepancies  between  different 
observers,  and  discrepancies  between  icsnlts  obtained  by  them  and  con- 
dnsaons  which  we  are  locoed  to  accept  npon  other  grounds.  The  so-called 
peiaooal  eqoatioD  of  astronomers  has  called  attention  to  this  point ;  it 
happened  that  the  statements  of  dtffeient  obsenreis  as  to  the  time  in  iriiich 
n  star  crossed  the  Inteneotng  tfaresd  In  tbe  telescope  were  at  variance* 
closer  InvestigBtion  showed  that  variation  oocwied  even  with  one  and  the 
same  obsener,  which  proves  that  tfaeie  is  no  fiswd  relation  between  the 
sobjectively  apprehended  succession  of  percqitions  and  the  succession  of 
perceived  objective  events. 

8.  This  leads  first  to  the  more  general  question  as  to  how  we  can  pass 
from  the  subjeciive  succession  of  our  sensations  of  external  events  to 
objectively  vaUd  judgments  concerning  the  succession  of  Uiese  events 
themselves 

The  assumption  with  which  our  unschooled  peroeptioo  starts  in  refening 
sensationa  to  estcmal  tilings  i%  that  something  eitemal  Is  and  happens 
In  the  same  mooBcnt  In  whicb  we  perceive  It;  hence  that  the  enoeession 
of  events  cernddes  point  for  point  with  the  sqccesskm  of  onr  perceptions. 
In  the  moment  In  which  we  see  tl^  what  we  see  is  snch  as  we  see  and  Is 
in  the  place  in  whidi  we  see  It ;  that  which  we  bear  sounds  at  the  moment 
ui  whidi  we  hear  it«  and  iHiat  we  M  loaches  ns  at  the  moment  in  iriilcb 
we  fed  It 

But  the  observation  of  daily  life  is  itself  sufficient  to  break  down  this 
assumption  by  demonslrating  its  contradicLiuiis.  If  we  stand  beside  a 
cannon,  we  sec  the  tiash  and  hear  the  sound  in  immediate  succ^ion;  if 
we  stand  some  wriy  off,  the  sight  and  the  sound  are  separated  for  us  by  an 
interval.  Or  other  results  are  contradicted  :  the  eclipse  of  the  satellites  of 
Jupiter  appears  sometimes  before,  sometimes  after  it  is  doe^  accocding  to 
the  cakubtion  of  their  motion  from  general  conditions. 
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Recogninqg  that  sound  and  light  are  gradually  propagited,  we  are  thus 
forced  to  make  a  oorresponding  deduction  in  respect  to  what  we 
immediately  perceive^  and  when  we  further  take  into  consideration  our 

ob^rvations  as  to  the  velocity  of  transference  by  the  nerves  we  find  that 

at  all  points  there  must  be  a  discrepancy  between  the  times  of  perception 
and  the  times  of  the  perceived  event,  and  that  it  is  impossible,  wiihout 
further  expedients,  to  bring  into  a  time  series  witii  objective  validity,  not 
merely  the  subjective  5.cnsations,  but  also  the  events  to  which  tiiey  corre- 
spond, and  especially  to  determine  their  relation  to  the  events  by  which  we 
measure  time. 

9.  If  we  consider  the  way  in  which  these  subjective  discrepancies  are 
compensated,  and  a  reduction  of  the  time  of  perception  to  the  time  of 
occurrence  accomplished,  we  might  at  first  sight  find  in  it  a  confinnation 
of  the  Kantian  proposition  that  an  objective  time-determination  is  possible 
only  through  the  concept  of  causality,  and  its  connected  principle  that 
everything  which  happens  presupposes  something  upon  which  it  foUows- 
aooording  to  ru)e»^  the  mere  order  of  perceptions  having  only  a  subjective 
significance  and  warranting  no  objective  judgment  that  B  succeeds  A  in 
time. 

Every  reduction  employed  in  compensating  subjective  discrepancies  in 
time-results  aims  first   at  establishing  a   causa!  relation  between  the 
objective  event  and  the  subjective  sensation,  the  former  being  regarded  as 
the  cause  of  the  latter ;  an  accurate  determination  of  the  way  in  which  the 
objective  cause  brings  about  the  subjective  sensation  includes  the  difference 
in  time  which  intervenes^wing  to  the  transmission  of  light  and  sound 
through  media,  and  of  the  peripheral  impression  through  the  nerves — 
between  the  event  and  conscious  sensation,  and  it  shows  how  the  varying 
magnitude  of  this  discrepancy  depends  upon  varying  distance  and  upon 
individual  tempemment   It  is  due  to  these  causal  relations  that  we  are 
able^  when  the  distance  is  known,  to  calculate  from  the  point  of  time  in 
which  a  shot  is  heard  back  to  the  point  of  time  in  which  it  was  fired ;  and 
it  is  due  also  to  these  causal  relations  that  \vc  are  able,  from  the  interval 
between  the  perce])tion  of  the  flash  and  the  hearing  of  the  report,  to 
determine,  with  at  anv  nuc  n]>proxiuiate  accuuicy,  both  the  distance  of  the 
cannon  and  the  true  time  oi  the  event.    And  if  we  ask,  further,  how  the 
personal  equation  of  astronomers  is  compensated  and  made  capable  of 

^  At  Hated  hi  the  6nt  edition ;  the  Mcood  dlffisn  by  fomwUiting  die  principle :  «U 
changes  occur  aooordlng  to  the  law  of  conoecHon  between  erase  end  effect 
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reductioD,  we  find  that  it  is  done  by  mechanical  contrivances  which  pro- 
duce a  report  at  the  moment  in  which  a  visible  mark  reaches  a  given  pointy 
and  so  enable  us  to  compare  the  subjective  apprehension  with  this 
objective  ftct,  winanted  bf  mechanical  laws.  The  cansal  connections  in 
the  mechanism  of  apparatus  give  us  exact  tune*relations  for  the  visible  and 
audible  event ;  the  latter  tatmoi  precede  the  former,  because  its  production 
depends  upon  the  motion  of  the  indicator  to  a  given  point  We  may 
illustrate  the  same  fact  by  a  more  familiar  instance :  when  a  spectator 
watclies  a  battalion  exercising  from  a  distance  he  sees  the  men  suddenly 
moving  in  concert  before  he  hears  the  word  of  command  or  bugle 
call,  but  from  his  knowledge  of  causal  connections  be  is  aware  that 
the  movements  are  the  result  of  the  command,  hence  that  objectively 
the  latter  must  have  preceded  the  former,  and  he  is  at  once  conscious 
of  the  illoston  involved  in  the  reversion  of  the  temporal  series  in  his 
perceptions. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  an  objectively  valid  temporal  determination  is 
only  possible  where  there  is  a  relation,  by  virtue  of  which  one  event  as 
cause  determines  for  another  as  ellect  its  position  in  time,  by  introducing  it 
of  necessity  and  according  to  rule  in  temporal  sequence ;  only  in  so  liur  as 
I  linow  that  ^  is  the  cause  of  ^  can  I  say  with  certainty  that  A  precede* 
Bt  whether  in  my  subjective  sensation  A  precedes  B  or  is  simultaneous 
will  I.  <)i  succeeds  it.  Only  because  I  know  iliai  uiy  sensation  is  the  effect 
—mediated  by  various  intervening  facts — of  a  change  in  the  object,  must 
the  lightning  flash  from  cloud  to  cloud  before  I  see  it,  and  the  bell  be 
struck  before  I  hear  it. 

ID.  But  as  against  this  view  it  is  just  as  obvious  that  I  oin  only  discover 
concrete  causal  connections  and  causal  laws  by  peioeiving  that  A  regularly 
precedes  B  \  all  our  knowledge  of  causal  relations  in  the  real  world  may 
be  ultimately  reduced  to  the  perception  of  temporally  connected  changes, 
in  which  the  activity  of  the  cauae  precedes  the  change  effected  in  the 
object  upon  which  it  acts.  No  one  would  think  of  connecting  lightning 
and  thunder  as  cause  and  effect  unless  it  were  a  regular  experience  for 
lightnmg  to  precede  thunder ;  our  belief  in  the  simplest  as  in  the  moat 
complicated  causal  connections  depends  ultimately  upon  the  iact  that  an 
objective  succession  of  ^/  and  B  was  established  f>efore  we  could  gain  the 
conviction  that  A  is  the  cause  of  B.  Thus  we  are  coniiunted  by  an  anti- 
nomy :  before  we  can  establish  a  causal  connection,  a  rule  according  to 
which  B  follows     we  must  be  able  to  affirm  witli  objective  validity  that 
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B  has  foliowed  A  ;  but  before  we  can  affirm  this  with  ol>jeclive  validity 
we  must  have  recognised  a  causal  conuecuon  between  A  and  /?. 

ii«  How  can  we  escape  from  the  contradiction  ?  Where  shall  we  6nd 
ceitmin  prindidei  to  guide  us  in  establishing  objective  relations  ?  Perhaps 
a  more  caieAal  emmlnarion  oC  the  Kantian  view  maj  throw  light  upon 
tiie  queitioii* 

In  the  fint  plaoc^  Kuit  evideotlf  goes  too  &r  in  affinnit^  that  the  per- 
ception ofa  manifold  is  always  loocesRve^  and  that  aoeoidingly,  in  so  fiir 
as  It  is  a  qncstion  merely  of  snbjeotive  apprehension»  there  is  no  distinctioo 
between  the  perception  of  the  co-enstent  parts  of  an  oljeet  and  the  per- 
ception of  successive  events.  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  tiie  perception 
of  the  parts  of  a  house  is  successive  in  the  same  sense  as  the  perception  of 
the  different  posiuons  of  a  boat  <;hding  down  the  stream,  oNO  spatial 
apprehension  of  an  extended  object  w  ould  be  conceivable  at  all  unless  a 
manifold  of  distinguishable  parts  were  seen  n  the  strictest  sense  together  i 
even  if  we  should  limit  this  seeing  to  tlie  place  of  clearest  sight,  to  the 
centre  of  the  field  of  vision,  even  here  a  surface  is  seen,  and  therefore  a 
plurality  of  the  distinguishable  parts  of  this  surface  perceived  together. 
Moreover,  as  even  in  the  less  cential  parts  of  the  field  of  vision  movements 
of  olfects  easily  catch  the  attention,  we  may,  when  we  glance  over  the 
paiticolar  paits  of  a  houses  fixing  one  window  after  another,  be  quite 
certain  in  car  jndgmeot  that  the  irimle  sur&ce  is  at  rest;  those  parts 
which,  by  the  movement  of  the  eye^  M  to  the  side  of  the  field  of  vision, 
do  not  vanish  ftom  perceptioo,  and  succession  is  really  only  to  be  found  in 
the  differences  of  clear  and  less  clear  vision,  which  we  are  led  by  the 
motor  sensation  ol  our  eye  to  reter  to  a  niuveniciU  on  our  pj.rl  and  not  to 
a  change  of  the  object ;  more  accurately,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  ])articular 
acts  in  which  we  nrnke  successive  judgments  nh  mt  parts  of  the  house 
which  are  seen  simultaneously,  recognising  them  as  window,  door,  etc 
Thus  when  we  regard  an  object  at  rest  we  perceive  the  persisting  un- 
changing  position  of  its  parts,  and  our  subjective  consciousness  of  the 
passage  of  time  finds  its  only  expression  in  the  judgment  that  the  object  of 
our  perception  is  unchanging  and  petsistent,  hence  that  it  affords  no 
occasion  for  distinguishing  in  it  a  Before  or  After,  because  there  is  no 
spatial  difference  between  the  later  and  earlier  content  of  percepdon.  But 
it  is  diflinent  when  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  parts  of  an  ohject  takes 
place.  When — to  take  ^nt's  example—we  see  a  boat  gliding  down  the 
stream,  our  image  is  made  up  oi  an  environment  at  rest  and  an  object 
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moving  within  it  ;  we  have  immediate  consciousness  of  the  continuous 
succession  of  varying  positions  of  the  boat  in  the  total  image,  of  its  in- 
creasing distiiwe  fipom  one  object  aad  iDCiem^  to  otbeni 
The  subaeqtient  perceptioii  does  not  merely  difler  from  that  which  pi«> 
cedes^  as  would  be  the  case  if  the  perception  were  of  another  object^  bat 
it  is  putiy  the  same^  V^l  dilTent  \  and  for  diia  leason  the  sueoeasioa  is 
DOir  i^ptefaendcd  as  one  going  on  in  Ae  object  of  pevoeption.  Kaat^ 
ptopositfon,  "  Efety  appiehenaion  of  an  oecnneaee  is  a  perception  iHudi 
ioUows  upon  another,**  is  inoofiec^  becaose  it  does  not  sttte  that  whcnue 
perceive  an  occurrenoe,  an  event,  a  change,  the  content  of  the  mbsecinettt 
perception  differs  from  that  of  the  preceding  in  the  spatial  configuration  or 
in  the  quality  and  intensity  of  the  scnsauon  of  the  same  objecH  ;  when  I 
turn  myself  round  i8o°in  a  landscape,  then  the  perc  i'iition  of  the  west 
horizon  follows  that  of  the  cast,  but  I  apprehend  no  event  bec.uise  the 
second  perception  is  entirely  new  and  shows  no  connection  with  the  first 
Kant  should  have  said  :  Every  apprehension  of  an  event  is  a  perception 
n^ch  follows  upon  another  partly  different  iioni,  partly  identical  with  it, 
and  which  is  accompanied  by  the  ooosdousneas  both  of  the  diflerenoe  and 
of  the  idendty. 

Now  when  we  b^gin  to  refer  oar  perceptioBS  in  general  to  an  eHemaDy 
eicbting  object,  it  is  neoessaiy  also  to  refer  die  soocessioB  of  oar  dilineiit 
perceptions  to  a  successive  variation  in  the  object ;  and  where  the  van^ 
tioo  is  qnite  continooos,  as  when  one  and  the  same  body  moves  through 

the  field  of  vision,  then  we  are  also  perfectly  certain  of  the  objective 
succession  in  the  sense  ihn  ^\  hat  was  last  perceived  happened  last,  that 
there  was  the  same  sequence  of  different  states  in  the  object  as  in  our  per- 
cejitian.  VV'hen  1  see  the  boat  glide  down  the  stream,  then  it  is  necessarily 
involved  in  the  general  reference  of  my  perception  to  objects  that  I  should 
assume  the  sequence  of  perceived  positions  to  be  the  seqaence  of  actual 
positions,  and  not  that  the  boat  should  in  reality  have  pme  up-stream,  I 
having  perceived  its  first  position  last  and  iti  last  first  All  localisation  in 
oljecttve  time*relations,  and  nltimatdy  in  apace-relatioBs  alao^  dependa 
upon  due  assumptioQ ;  if  we  need  an  explicit  confirmation,  we  shall  find  It 
in  the  harmony  between  die  saocesslon  of  perceived  movement  in  oar  limbs 
and  die  soooession  of  the  labjcctive  ads  of  will,  idnch  set  them  in  motioa 
Absolote  necessity,  indeed,  cannot  be  demonstrated  fee  thia  assumption, 
any  more  than  absolute  necessity  can  be  shown  for  referring  our  percep- 
tionii  10  an  existent.    The  certamty  with  which  we  regard  perceived 
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motions  as  objectively  happening  in  the  same  sequence  depends  ultimately 
upon  nothing  hut  the  agreement  of  all  those  time-determinations, — which 
we  gain,  e.g.^  through  the  different  senses — amongst  themselves  and  with 
the  purely  subjective  apprehensions  of  dme ;  the  motion  of  my  arm  as 
seen,  as  felt,  and  as  willed,  all  agree. 

12.  If  we  develop  those  assumptions  by  help  of  the  view  that  our 
subjective  sensations  are  the  effects  of  objects,  we  shall  find  that  the 
assumption  as  to  their  manner  of  acting  is  so  defined  that  the  later  state 
produces  its  subjective  efiect  later  than  the  easier  state ;  and  inasmuch  as 
the  concept  of  efficient  action  involves  in  its  genesis  temporal  continuity 
between  the  activity  of  the  cause  and  the  production  of  the  effect,  this  is 
also  necessarily  assumed  in  employing  the  concept  of  efficient  action. 

Inasmuch  as  the  action  is  not  necessarily  imaicdiaLe,  bul  lakes  place 
through  media  and  transmission  by  the  nerves,  we  get  the  possibility  of 
non-coincidence  between  the  particular  points  of  time  in  the  objective 
motion  and  the  particular  points  of  time  in  the  perceu  cd  moLion  ;  but 
when  we  have  to  do  with  a  single  continuously  changing  object  the 
sequence  of  successions  must  at  least  be  the  same. 

From  this  point  of  view  it  is  manifest  that  an  objectively  valid  detecmi* 
nation  of  the  temporal  sequence  of  the  stages  a  ^  ^  ^  in  the  continuous 
change  of  an  object  is  possible  if  we  assume  that  the  order  of  my  peroep- 
tions  concsponds  aooofding  to  xule  with  the  order  of  changes  in  the  object  \ 
that  a  series  of  perceptions  abed  which  appears  to  me  in  this  order  can* 
not,  if  the  conditions  are  exactly  the  same,  appear  to  some  one  else  in  the 
order  d  b  e  a  or  any  other.  But  these  rules  themselves  can  only  be 
established  upon  our  original  assuuipuon,  thai  wc  arc  m  a  position  to  begin 
by  perceiving  successions  with  objective  validity  from  which  we  may 
derive  the  rules ;  the  movement  of  my  hand  before  my  eye,  and  my  seeing 
it,  follow  each  other  immediately,  and  thus  the  presence  oi  the  hand 
appears  as  the  cause  of  the  seeing. 

When,  by  comparison,  we  have  found  such  rules  according  to  which  the 
time  of  the  perception  is  determined  by  the  time  of  the  event — the 
laws  of  the  velocity  of  transmission  of  sound  and  light— then  non-con* 
tinuous  changes  may  also  be  btought  into  an  objectively  valid  order,  the 
time-ielation  between  a  visible  phenomenon  and  the  sound  of  a  bell  may 
be  determined,  and  all  perceived  events  brought  into  one  time^equence. 

In  establishing^  for  example,  the  vdodty  of  the  transmission  of  sound 
we  start  first  from  the  fact  that  the  hearing  of  the  sound  is  regarded  as  the 
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effect  of  the  stroke  upon  the  bell,  and  this  because  of  the  immediate  and 
invariably  fecarring  continuity  of  the  events  when  I  observe  them  from  a 
short  distance.  I  am  at  once  certimi  of  the  immediate  succession  between 
the  Tisible  perception  of  the  hammer  which  strikes  the  bell  and  the  sound, 
and  it  is  upon  this  basis  only  that  I  can  establish  any  caosal  connection  at 
all ;  but  the  tact  that  the  sound  is  always  heard  at  a  greater  interval  after 
the  movement  is  seen  as  I  move  fiurther  away,  enables  me  to  discover  that 
the  action  upon  my  ear  depends  upon  the  distance  in  a  definite  relatbn, 
while  I  never  come  across  a  similar  delay  in  perceptions  of  sight ;  and 
thus  a  means  is  given  by  which  we  can  interpolate  the  blows  as  heard  into 
the  series  of  sight  perceptions  with  objective  validity. 

13,  Thus  it  is  not  in  that  perceptible  fact  which  precedes  an  external 
event  that  we  must  find,  as  Kant  does,  liie  condition  for  a  rule  according 
to  which  this  event  follows  always  and  of  necessity " ;  it  is  in  the  pre- 
ceding of  one  event  by  another  that  the  condition  lies  for  the  rule  that 
the  appcdiCBsion  of  the  second  follows  the  first,  or,  to  put  it  more  generally 
and  more  aocniately,  the  temporal  relation  of  the  apprehensions  of  two 
events  must  follow  from  the  temponU  relation  between  the  two  events  and 
from  the  lav  according  to  which  the  moment  of  their  perception  is  deter> 
mined  by  the  moment  of  their  occurence. 

The  corrections  by  means  of  which  we  reduce  the  subjective  tune  of 
perception  to  the  objective  time  of  the  event,  and  allow  for  discrepancies 
between  individuals  in  the  time  of  perceptions,  do  not  therefore  directly 
touch  the  causal  relations  of  perceived  events  amongst  themselves,  but 
refer  to  the  laws  arrording  to  which  our  perceptions,  as  they  proceed  from 
the  object,  are  determined  as  the  same  for  all  men,  or  as  diitering  for 
dilierent  men.  If  one  man  is  placed  near  a  clock  and  another  near  a 
cannon  3,000  feet  away,  and  the  cannon  is  fired  in  objective  simultaneity 
with  the  first  stroke  of  the  clock,  then  the  first  man  will  hear  the  report 
when  the  clock  strikes  Ibr  the  fourth  time^  but  the  second  man  will  not 
hear  the  first  stroke  of  the  clock  until  three  seconds  after  the  repoit; 
neither  of  them  will  be  justified  in  regarding  the  sequence  of  his  percep- 
tions as  the  sequence  in  the  object  until  he  knows  the  rule  according  to 
which  soonds  from  different  distances  succeed  each  other  in  percepdon. 
This  rule  as  to  the  sequence  of  the  event  and  its  perception  is  necessary  to 
enable  us  to  reinstate  the  objective  event  from  its  subjective  discrepancies, 
but  it  is  abbuluLcly  unnecessary  that  there  should  .»e  any  rule  according  to 
which  the  report  succeeds  the  stroke  of  the  clock,  or  ma  vend ;  otherwise 
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we  could  never  affirm  the  fortuitous  succession  m  time  of  two  independent 

events. 

In  the  same  way,  if  one  astronomical  observer  places  the  passage  of  a 
Star  tbiough  the  indicator  at  one  second  later  than  another,  the  disoepanqr 
is  overcome  by  establishing  the  law  aocofding  to  which  the  sequence  of 
objective  events  is  leflected  in  the  ooosdoosneis  of  esch ;  then  is^  how* 
ever,  no  caassl  connection  between  the  pssasge  of  the  star  and  the  striking 
of  the  secend-dock 

We  cannot,  then^  bdieve  it  to  be  "an  indispensable  hw  of  the  empbicsl 
idea  of  the  time-series  that  the  phenomena  of  past  tinw  determine  every 
existence  in  subsequent  time."  We  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
empirical  idea  ot  the  time<series  is  given  and  absolutely  certain  in  our  im- 
mediate consciousness  of  inner  events,  that  the  sequence  of  our  conscious 
states,  which  are  also  phenomena  of  the  inner  sense,  is  that  which  origin- 
ally occupies  time,  and  with  reference  to  this  we  can  no  more  speak  of  a 
distinction  between  a  merely  subjective  and  an  objective  sequence  than  we 
can  of  a  rule  according  to  which  each  moment  of  consdoosness  determines 
the  following  moment  From  this  basis  we  will  proceed  to  ask  what 
objective  order  in  the  causes  of  our  inner  events  is  necessitated  by  the 
laws  according  to  whidi  these  Inner  events  are  produced  by  the  objects 
of  external  intuition. 

14.  This  immediate  certainty  couM  only  be  confirmed  if  I  could 
succeed  in  comprehending  into  one  causal  diain  all  the  events  in  the 
universe,  in  regard;ii:;  every  moment  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
preceding  moment;  if,  that  is,  I  were  not  limiicd  to  merely  tracing  out 
different  parallel  series  of  independent  causal  connections,  such  as  the  move- 
ment of  a  clock  and  the  course  of  a  fire  which  goes  on  quite  independently 
of  the  clock,  but  could  see  a  complete  linking  together  of  all  things  by 
virtue  of  which  the  present  total  state  of  the  universe  proceeds  from  that 
immediately  preceding  by  a  redprocal  determination  of  all  its  parts.  I 
should  then  also  percdve  the  necessity  of  the  simnltandty  of  different 
events  which  at  present  I  can  only  recognise  as  matter  of  fact  But  be> 
lore  we  can  attain  to  sndi  knowledge  we  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
sequence  of  isohued  concurrent  seriesy  and  this  is  based  upon  the  assnnip- 
tion  that  what  takes  phu:e  objectively  in  continuous  succession  is  also 
percdved  successively.  Indeed,  Kant  htmsdf  points  out  that  we  merely 
assume  that  even,  L\\^^nt  lias  its  place  in  time  assigned  to  it ;  the  assump- 
tion in  no  way  helps  us  to  know  its  place  in  time. 
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What  must  be  admitted  in  Kant's  view  is  this :  If  an  objective  time* 
deienninatioiL  is  possible  only  imder  assumptions  which  represent  the 
teqaence  of  subjective  perception  as  depending  according  to  law  upon  the 
sequence  of  eveniS)  then  these  assumptions  must  themsehres  hannoniie 
with  those  causal  laws  of  phenomena  which  are  grounded  upon  them,  and 
must  rank  merely  as  a  part  of  the  causal  laws  by  which  we  interpret  the 
course  of  events  and  endeavour  to  know  them  as  necessary.  For  in  so 
far  as  our  own  perception  must  be  regarded  as  merely  a  part  of  the  general 
causal  connection  and  ai>  iiiauitoldly  conilitioned  by  it,  the  aim  of  our 
investigation  is  to  represent  that  which  enters  huo  our  perrc[j[  ruis  as  a 
result  of  a  system  of  laws  (uniformity)  connecting  all  events  ;  and  tli.  re  is 
DO  doubt  that  in  detail  the  particular  valu^  of  timenieterininatioDs  wtuch 
we  ground  upon  the  subjective  perception  of  inner  events  are  subject  to 
subsequent  corrections,  although  the  basis  upon  which  we  rely  must  have 
some  daim  to  objective  validity  before  we  can  even  tiy  to  establish  uni> 
venal  causal  laws  about  phenomena. 

We  most  allow,  also,  that  so  ftr  as  we  fail  to  establish  absolutely  fixed 
laws  as  to  the  time-relations  between  perceptions  and  events— and  small 
subjecdve  deviations  take  pUce  with  the  most  practised  observers— an 
absolutely  certain  measure  is  impossible. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  difficulties  which  conhoni  us  in  subjectively 
estimating  with  any  coniidcnce  the  simuhaneity  of  perceptions  lying  in 
different  series  {e.g.  the  visible  perception  of  a  signal  and  the  audible  per- 
ception of  a  sound,  etc.)  lead  to  the  construction  of  self  registering 
apparatus,  in  which  the  two  series  of  evoits  leave  visible  marks  on  a 
uniformly  moved  suriaoe.  We  have  more  confidence  in  the  tempers! 
uniformity  of  the  causal  connections  in  the  apparatus  than  in  the  uniformity 
of  the  effects  of  eztemal  objects  upon  our  nervous  system  and  upon  our 
consciousness.  Instead  of  having  to  compare  fleeting  moments  of  time  we 
get  for  observation  stationary  spatial  objects ;  and  the  task  of  determining 
the  position  of  the  moment  at  which  one  perception  occurs  between  the 
moments  at  which  other  perceptions  occur,  is  reduced  to  one  whidi  is 
much  easier  and  can  be  carried  out  with  the  help  of  external  aids — thiU  of 
establishing  the  position  of  one  spatial  point  between  others.  Similar 
expedients  serve  to  determine  time-differences  which  He  beyond  the  limits 
of  (uir  powers  of  discrittii nation. 

But  our  confidence  in  the  reliability  of  self- registering  apparatus  de- 
pends ultimately  upon  our  confidence  in  the  objective  validity  ol  mechanical 
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hws  J  these  are  themselves  obtained  by  means  of  induction  from  percep- 
tion, and  thus  each  particular  time-determination  indicates  a  background 
of  premises  which  are  quite  general  in  their  application,  and  of  which  the 
logical  chatacter  must  be  more  completdy  shown  in  the  theory  of  indue* 
tioa.  These  premises  are  in  the  last  instance  hypotheses^  from  which  our 
perceptions  follow  with  uniform  necessity. 

15.  To  sum  up  the  result  of  this  Investigation :  all  time4etennination 
starts  first  from  the  assumption  that  the  objective  sequence  of  changes  in 
objects  corresponds  to  the  subjective  sequence  of  those  changes  as  per- 
ceived. This  assunijj'jon  continues  so  long  as  it  does  not  lead  to  contra- 
dictions ;  where  it  leads  to  contradictions  it  is  not  immediately  abandoned, 
but  further  assumptions  are  based  upon  it  ronrprnincr  the  time-relations 
between  event  and  perception  by  which  these  arc  connected  with  varying 
conditions,  and  the  assumptions  are  continually  modified  until  all  the  data 
agree.  Thus  the  whole  process  is  hypothetical ;  we  modify  our  original 
and  unpremeditated  assumption,  and  find  a  guarantee  for  the  correctness 
of  the  ptoceediiig  neither  in  immediate  empirical  observation,  nor  in  an 
a  /rwfs  principle  (for  which,  in  the  generality  in  which  Kant  states  it,  we 
should  have  no  rules  of  application),  but  in  the  agreement  of  all  the  con- 
sequences which  follow  from  our  hypotheses. 

|S8. 

The  i)roblem  of  pissing  from  the  subjective  localization  of  our  impres- 
sions of  sight  and  touch  to  objectively  valid  judgments  abouL  the  position, 
FORM  and  MAGM  ruuE  of  the  objects  found  in  space,  ])resupposes  t'lrst  an  idea 
of  space  which  is  the  same  tor  everyone,  and  a  uniform  principle  by  which 
we  may  determine  the  relative  positions  of  the  perceived  limits  of  objects. 

Uniformity  in  the  idea  of  space  is  guaranteed  by  the  nature  of  geo- 
metrical definitions  and  axioms.  The  principle  of  localization  is  expressed 
for  the  sense  of  touch  in  the  proposition  that  a  sensation  of  resistance 
is  the  sign  of  contact  between  two  bodies,  of  the  partial  coincidence  of 
their  limits ;  and  for  the  sense  of  sight  in  the  proposition  that  points  which 
cover  each  other  lie  in  the  same  straight  line.  Both  propositions  rest  upon 
assumptions  concerning  causal  reUuioDS  between  the  objects  and  our 
sensation. 

The  exact  statement  of  relative  positions  presupposes  a  uniform  measure- 
ment, and  this  presup])oses  as  standards  ot  aicasurement  bodies  which 
are  not  subject  to  variation.    But  because  the  assumption  that  there  are 
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nnvaiying  bodies  U  tefuted  by  its  consequence^  actual  measiiieineiit 
gives  us  only  the  relations  between  variable  things,  and  objective  determi* 
nations  of  magnitude  in  space  can  only  be  attained  with  appioxinuite 
pcobability  on  the  ground  of  assumed  laws  as  to  the  changes  of  things. 

The  predication  of  movement  as  change  of  place  in  an  objectively 
valid  sense  presupposes  an  absolutely  fixed  space  to  which  changes  of 
relative  positions  can  be  consistently  referred.  This  absolute  space  is  not 
an  object  of  perception,  but  can  only  be  inferred  Iroui  causal  laws  con- 
cerning the  action  of  motive  forces. 

These  causal  laws,  again,  depend  in  their  turn  upon  tiie  perception  of 
relative  motion,  together  with  the  assumption  that  motive  forces  exert  the 
same  action  whether  the  bodies  are  at  rest  or  in  motion. 

Thus  every  judgment  concerning  the  position  or  magnitude  of  an  object 
is  obtained  by  deduction  from  hypotheses^  and  these  can  only  be 
presented  as  probable  because  of  the  agreement  of  their  consequences 
with  the  propositions  of  geometry  and  with  the  subjective  sett8e>impressions; 
they  can  never  be  strictly  proved 

I.  The  problem  of  describing  perceptible  objects  acooiding  to  their 
spatial  relations  m  objectively  valid  judgments,  and  of  stating  their  form, 
magnitude,  and  position,  starts  from  similar  data,  and  finds  a  similar  solu- 
tion, as  the  problem  of  time-determuiation. 

The  localization  of  our  visual  images  and  impressions  of  touch,  which 
proceeds  at  first  naturally  and  without  conscious  rules,  leads  to  the  idea  of 
the  co-existence  of  corporeal  objects  of  ditierent  form  and  magnitude 
in  the  space  around  us.  The  spatial  image  which  every  one  gets  in  this  way 
in  immediate  sense-conditioned  intuition  is  referred  to  a  single  centre, 
the  position  of  his  own  body,  the  spatial  image  of  which  determines  both 
the  localiation  of  tactual  sensations  and  of  visual  impressions.  It  may  be 
represented  as  a  system  of  polar  co-ordinates  having  Its  orq|in  in  the 
body;  the  revolutions  of  the  body  and  of  the  eye  measure  the  angles 
made  by  the  various  lines  of  direction^  and  the  length  of  the  rays  up  to 
the  object  is  measured  for  the  sense  of  touch  by  motor-sensations  of  the 
hand  in  grasping,  for  the  eye  by  a  series  of  indirect  means.  To  this 
extent  every  one  has  ins  own  spatial  world  of  i  crception,  and  ilie  first 
question  is,  how  this  subjective  idea  of  space  can  be  elevated  to  one  which 
is  common  to  all  and  valid  for  all,  in  such  a  way  liiat  spatial  apprehensions 
may  agree,  and  tiicre  may  arise  as  the  basis  of  our  judgments  a  space 
which  is  common  to  every  one. 
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.  This  oomiDunfty  ia  oar  idea  of  space  results  partly  from  the  unifoimity 
of  the  geometrical  laws  aocording  to  which  localtntioii  is  canied  oo^  and 
from  the  allied  oaifonnity  of  the  total  spaee^dea;  pftiUy  from  the  power 
of  movement  of  the  particnlar  Individaal  which  enables  every  one  to  pat 
himself  in  another  peiaon's  place ;  and  paitl j  from  the  lact  that  eveiy  one 
is  perceptible  for  others  at  a  given  position  in  spaoe^  and  thai^  therefeM^ 
hts  space  mtoition  as  it  b  from  his  point  of  view  can  be  constrncted  by 
oLhers  from  their  knowledge  of  how  their  own  intuition  would  be  altered 
if  they  were  in  his  place. 

This  explains  why  the  space-idea  of  a  particular  pjerson  disengages  itself 
so  easily  from  the  place  where  he  may  happen  to  stand,  and  his  originally 
merely  perspective  view  of  objects  in  space  reduces  itself  to  an  idea  of 
the  distribution  of  objects  in  space  which  is  independent  of  his  particular 
position — at  any  rate  so  frr  as  it  is  possible  for  him  by  his  own  motion  to 
combine  the  different  peiapectlve  views  into  a  complete  images  which, 
tfaoiigh  never  as  socfa  the  object  of  sense-mtuitiont  is  yet  dae  to  a  ood- 
struction  which  combines  different  intnidons»  jost  as  the  oompkied  form  of 
abailding  is  obtained  from  groaad-plan  and  elevation. 

s.  Bat  that  of  which  we  get  this  nnifbrm  idea  is  after  all  only  space 
Itself  as  oontinoons  extension  of  three  dimensions^  and  tiie  laws  prescribed 
by  it  to  the  boundaries  of  the  bodies  which  fill  it  continuously  ;  whether 
the  fonij,  luagnuude  and  position  of  each  particular  perceptible  object  are 
determined  in  exactly  the  same  way  by  everyone,  we  cannot  tell  fruai  niere 
measurement  with  the  eye,  however  small  the  differences  which  it  can 
perceive  may  be  under  favourable  circumstances.  We  must  have 
measurement  by  a  standard  which  is  the  same  for  every  one. 

The  problems  of  measurement  are  in  all  essentiai  points  identical  for 
the  determination  of  the  form  and  magnitude  of  particular  bodies  and 
for  the  determination  of  the  position  m  which  they  stand  to  each  other; 
in  all  cases  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  ei^iress  the  m^gnitodcs  of  straight 
fines  by  their  lehttion  to  a  fiied  standard,  and  the  magnitude  of  angka  by 
their  relation  to  the  right  angle  There  is  no  more  essential  difference 
between  measoring  the  edge  of  a  cnbe  and  detenDoining  the  distance 
between  its  comer  and  that  of  another  cube^  than  there  is  between 
measuring  the  angle  of  a  triangular  surface  of  one  and  the  same  body 
and  measuring  the  angle  made  by  the  lines  drawn  from  the  corner  of  one 
body  to  the  corners  of  two  others. 

3,   The  fundamental  assumpUoos  upon  which  all  measurement  depends 
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have  rdeieoce^  fin^  to  the  question  how  the  position  of  sojr  body  may 
be  detennmed  beyond  doabt ;  and  next  to  the  qneilion  hov  serviceable 
standaids  may  be  constnicted. 

As  to  the  fizst  point,  all  localisation  presupposes  nltimatdy  that>Ss0r 
contact^  the  impression  of  resistance,  which  we  feel  by  direct  contact  of  a 
solid  with  our  organs  of  touch  or  by  means  pf  another  solid,  is  a  proof 
of  the  spatial  contiguiLy  of  two  bohdo,  a  proof  of  the  coincidence  of  their 
boundaries  in  space  at  the  point  of  contact.  It  is  obvious  f  ow  closely 
this  assumption  is  connected  with  Uie  principle  that  two  bodies  cannot 
occupy  the  same  position  in  space ;  it  is  a  simple  consequence  of  this 
pnodple  of  impenetrabiUty.  Here  the  sense  of  touch  takes  precedence 
over  that  of  sight.  Thus  all  neasuiement  depends  ultimately  upon  the 
application  of  measures  to  the  object  to  be  measured  and  lo  each  other ; 
and  it  is  the  sense  of  touch  which  primarily  decides  whether  an  applica- 
tion—/^., spatial  contiguity— baa  actually  taken  pbce. 

4.  But  it  is  also  dear  that  only  relative  positions  can  be  determined 
in  this  way ;  the  momentary  coincidence  of  the  boundaries  of  one  body 
with  that  of  another  at  firat  merely  establishes  a  relation  between  the  twa 
If  this  determination  is  to  lead  to  an  absolute  statement  valid  for  all  space, 
then  \vc  must  iiave  bodies  in  absolute  rest,  situated  ;it  a  fixed  distance  and 
in  a  hxed  posiuuD,  10  which  we  may  refer  the  permanent  or  changing 
positions  of  all  other  bodies,  and  which  wiU  serve  as  the  starling  point  for 
all  our  measurement 

It  does  not  at  first  sight  seem  difficult  to  satisfy  this  condition.  The 
motionless  masses  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  upon  which  we  move  afford 
a  fixed  system  of  points  in  the  mutual  position  of  which  we  perceive  no 
chaqge*  To  these  we  first  refer  in  all  our  determinations  of  position  m 
the  sky  and  upon  the  eurth;  the  fixed  axes  of  space  we  find  in  above  and 
below,  west  and  east,  north  and  south,  and  so  long  as  any  one  system  of 
points  Is  agreed  upon  as  the  stattmg  point  it  seems  possible  to  have 
abaohite  deiominatioD  of  position  by  stating  the  position  of  any  point 
with  rdbence  to  die  axes  determined  by  the  system. 

5.  It  seems  easy  also  to  provide  standards  which  can  be  used.  Solid 
bodies  give  us  invanalile  forjn  and  magnitude  ;  and  if  we  assume  that  pO!i us 
which,  for  our  eye,  cover  eaeii  other  are  in  a  siraight  line— an  assumption 
by  which  localization  is  guided  irorn  tiie  very  lirst — we  can  get  straight 
edges  for  our  measures,  as  well  as  straight  lines  to  be  measured  by  them. 
Ail  we  need  is  an  arbitraialy  chosen  normal  sundard  by  the  application 
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of  which  we  may  measure  any  distance,  and  then  we  can  proceed  by  the 
help  of  trigonometry  to  measure  all  oua  angles.  It  is  from  this  funda- 
mental measurement  of  the  straight  line  that  all  others  are  derived,  c.g.^ 
the  measurement  of  angles  by  the  parts  of  the  periphery  of  a  circle,  the 
equality  of  which  is  dettt  nuned  by  the  equality  of  their  chords.  However 
great  the  technical  difficulties  may  be  in  dividing  a  measure  into  smaller 
intervals,  the  periphery  of  a  circle  into  equal  arcs,  they  cannot  be  of  first- 
rate  importance  so  long  as  our  assumptions  hold  good. 

To  the  direct  measurements  of  distance  we  must  finally  add— again 
assuming  that  we  can  know  when  a  line  ia  straight— those  jof  trigonometry, 
which  are  based  upon  the  same  geometrical  propoaidona  by  which  we  are 
guided  in  all  localisation. 

6w  If  we  disr^gafd  for  the  present  the  uncertainty  in  accurate  measure* 
ment  of  lines  and  angles  due  to  the  limits  of  our  power  of  sense-discrimina* 
tion,  and  ask  merely  whether  in  this  way  we  get  objectively  valid  statements 
about  the  dimension  and  position  of  objects,  then  it  is  obvious  that  if  die 
results  of  our  measurement  are  to  be  objectively  valid,  the  presuppositions 
referred  to  must  be  strictly  true. 

The  first  presupposition,  that  sensation  of  resistance  signifies  contact, 
cannot  be  shaken  without  putting  an  end  to  all  possibility  of  referring  our 
sensations  to  real  objects ;  nevertheless,  reflection  shows  us  that  we  are 
here  dealing,  not  with  a  self-evident  axiom,  but  with  an  assumption  con- 
cerning a  causal  relation  between  objea  and  sensation,  and  concerning  the 
particular  mode  of  acdon  of  the  cause  which  eicitea  the  sensation.  This 
assumption  is  hypothetical^  for  physics  has  gone  ao  (ar  as  to  dispute  the 
possibility  of  actual  contact ;  and  its  hypothesis  that  one  body  is  prevented 
from  penetmting  into  the  sphere  of  another  by  the  mere  force  of  repul* 
sion  without  contact  has  necessitated  the  distinction  between  a  merely 
phenomenal  occupation  of  space  by  perceptible  matter  and  the  quite 
different  real  places  of  efficient  subjects,  although,  indeed,  these  real  places 
can  only  be  determined  on  the  ground  of  the  spatial  detenuinatiMns  of 
phenomenal  matter.  With  this  distinction,  then,  our  first  principle  can  be 
maintained  as  a  presupposition  of  measurement ;  not,  however,  as  an 
indisputable  axiom  concerning  that  which  really  is,  but  as  an  inevitable 
assumption,  by  which  we  must  be  guided,  at  any  rate  at  first,  in  referring 
our  sensations  to  things  because  it  is  the  first  which  offers  itselC 

7.  The  other  presuppositions,  on  the  contrary,  have  proved  not  merely 
to  be  not  necessarily  valid,  but  because  of  the  contmdictiona  to  which 
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they  led  amcNigit  themidves  or  with  geometrical  pcopoatknifl,  to  lie  also 
untenable; 

In  the  first  placet  there  is  no  possibflity  of  oblttnh^  a  material  measure 
winch  shall  be  strictly  invariable.  In  a  greater  or  less  degree  change  of 
temperature  affects  all  bodies  and  all  objects  of  measurement ;  and  if  we  try 

to  nullify  this  cliange  by  rcduclion  to  a  normal  temperature,  we  are  con- 
fronted by  similar  uncertainties  la  determining  the  normal  temperature ; 
strictly  speaking,  we  have  always  to  deal  with  relations  between  magnitudes 
which  vary  in  different  degree  according  to  different  laws.  It  is  only 
by  presupposing  definite  laws,  inductively  obtained,  which  again  contain 
the  assumption  that  under  the  same  dicumstances  the  same  bodies  are 
absolutely  the  same,  that  we  can  get  any  basis  from  which  to  work ;  and 
this  basis  itself  ultimately  presupposes  the  assumption  that  the  movement 
of  objects  in  space  involves  no  change  in  their  form  and  magnitude,  an 
asBumptioii  which  is  called  into  question  by  recent  speeuUuions  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  spacer  in  order  to  illustnte  the  proposition  that  we  have 
no  knowledge  with  reference  to  the  phenomenal,  but  mere  conjectufes, 
in  which  we  endeavour  to  guess  how  things  are  most  probably  con- 
stituted. * 

Moreover,  the  presupposition  upon  which  is  grounded  the  judgment 
concerning  the  position  of  different  points  in  a  strai^:lit  line,  lias  proved  to 
be  incorrect ;  the  phenomena  of  refraction  affect  all  measurements  at  any 
great  distance,  and  necessitate  conrections  which  rest  upon  inductively 
gained  laws  concerning  the  motion  of  rays  of  light  Here  again,  then, 
the  objective  vahditjr  of  space  determination  depends  upon  the  validity  of 
inductively  obtained  lawti  only  geometrical  proposidom  remain  un- 
shaken, the  statement  that  three  perceived  pmnts  form  a  triangle  having 
^  sides  and  aitgles  of  a  certain  magnitude  can  never  be  proved  with 
geometrical  strictness,  but  only  upon  the  ground  of  hypotheses. 

8.  Finally,  our  whole  spatial  image  of  the  teal  worid  b  shaken  when 
we  find  that  the  fixed  axes  of  space,  to  which  all  positions  are  to  be 
referred,  arc  no\vh(  re  to  be  discovered.  For  we  find  nu  objects  at  it  A  lu 
serve  as  a  frame  wiihiii  which  to  insert  all  others.  If,  indeed,  all  we 
wanted  was  to  determine  the  position  at  any  given  moment  of  particular 
points  with  respect  to  each  other,  this  would  be  possible  if  we  knew  even 
one  body  of  invariable  dimensions,  no  matter  whether  this  moved  with 
respect  to  the  others  or  not.  But  it  is  a  part  of  the  problem  of  localiza- 
tion to  construct  the  orbits  of  moving  things,  and  here  the  mere  rdativity 

&       II.  8 
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of  empirical  space  determination  o?enrhcliiis  us  with  peipkzities  when  we 
have  to  make  an  objecti?eljr  valid  statement  as  to  the  orbit  and  direcdon 
in  which  a  body  is  moving. 

The  mathemadcal  ooncepdon  of  motion  presupposes  a  space  at  rest 
and  absolute!/  detennined  bjr  a  number  of  fixed  points»  widian  which  one 
point  alters  its  position  continuously  with  respect  to  other  points.  If  this 
concept  of  motion  is  to  be  applied  to  a  perceived  body,  then  we  need  in 
the  same  way  a  system  of  perceptible  points  which  are  at  rest,  and  the 
motion  of  the  bodx  \m11  be  described  by  determining  the  successive  points 
of  its  orbit  by  incms  of  their  position  with  respect  to  the  fixed  pomts. 
It  is  thus  that  we  determine  the  line  in  which  bodies  fall  as  perpendicular 
to  the  earth;  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  a  locomotive  ruuning  on  straight 
rails  moves  in  a  straight  line  in  relation  to  its  surroundings,  which  are 
thought  of  as  at  rest 

But  when  the  points  which  we  took  to  be  at  rsst  are  regarded  as  them- 
selves moving  with  reference  to  others  now  taken  as  fixed,  then  the  predi- 
cates of  the  motion  are  at  once  changed  by  the  reference  to  another  back- 
ground. When  we  tske  the  sun  as  a  fixed  point,  and  think  of  the  rotatory 
movement  of  the  earth  with  reference  to  it,  then  the  path  of  tiie  fidling 
body  changes,  and  becomes  a  carve ;  if  we  thuik  of  the  earth  as  moving 
forward  in  space,  we  get  yet  another  orbit ;  if  we  think  of  the  sun  as 
movin-  amongst  fixed  constellations,  then  the  position  of  tlie  [  uiius 
traversed  by  the  falling  body  riuinges  again  with  reference  to  the  s|)ace  of 
the  lixed  stars.  But  the  system  of  fixed  stars  may  itself  move,  and  thus 
there  really  remains  nothing  perceptible  which  we  can  regard  as  at  rest, 
and  the  absolutely  fixed  space  which  w  c  seek  is  represented  by  no  visible 
object ;  no  relation  can  be  discovered  between  it  and  the  spaces  of  per- 
ceived things.  Who  shaU  say  whether  the  heaven  and  the  earth  are  at 
rest,  or  whether  they  mov^  whether  thdr  motion  in  space  is  towards  north 
or  south,  esst  or  west?  It  might  seem  an  idle  question,  since  it  must  be 
ultimately  a  matter  of  indiflerence  in  what  direction  everything  moves. 
But  it  is  not  so ;  an  absolute,  fixed  space  is  the  one  condition  which  can 
give  objective  validity  to  a  judgment  conoemtng  the  path,  dvection,  and 
velocity  of  the  motion  of  a  body,  in  the  sense  that  in  it  motion  is  ascribed 
to  the  body  as  its  predicate,  and  aot  merely  as  a  phencunenon  relatively 
valid  for  nie  under  sul  jc  ctive  assuniiiuons ;  it  is,  moreover,  the  only 
presuppuaiLiuii  which  makes  it  possible  to  establish  universal  laws  of 
motion,  for  such  tmiv^sal  laws  cannot  possibly  take  intx>  coosiderauon  the 
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coostiDlIy  chaagitig  relative  poiittofit  of  all  bodies  in  space  to  which 
mcielj  relative  motion  niiist  be  leiened. 

Any  perceived  motioo,  tiierefoie^  authorizes  only  the  joilgnient  that 
certain  points  change  their  position  with  reference  to  each  other,  not  the 
judgment  that  one  of  fhem  is  moving  in  a  given  directtoo ;  and  in  the 
apparently  simplest  task  of  a  jndgroent  of  perception,  that  of  stating  Ae 
Hi:i[i:tiitL;dc  uf  an  object,  its  position  in  space  and  the  direction  of  its 
inoiion,  we  are  met  by  the  impossibility  of  obuimng  an  objccLivcly  valid 
result  by  a  directly  empirical  method.  In  measurement  we  must  start 
with  standards  of  varying  magnitude,  and  we  can  only  approximately 
detcrmme  ideal  constant  magnitudes  from  those  which  are  variable  by 
means  of  general  laws  concerning  change  of  volume.  Only  upon  the 
gronnd  of  general  assumptions,  such  as  Galileo's  ])nnciple  of  inertia,  can  we 
come  to  any  conclusion  in  our  spatial  determination  as  to  the  distribution 
of  relative  motion  amongst  the  bodies  moving  towards  or  away  from  each 
other;  and  from  amongst  a  confrision  of  perceived  relative  moti«»s  we 
must  obtam  the  fixed  axes  to  which  we  may  ultimately  refer  actusl  and 
absolute  motion.^  The  one  thing  which  gives  us  anchocage  in  the  dizsy 

^  A  simple  euuni^e  may  make  thil  ckwr.    What  a  ftme  falls  to  the  evdi,  the 

principle  of  the  relativity  of  rill  motion  tells  us  that  it  is  a  matter  of  intlifTerence  whether 
we  think  of  the  earth  as  at  tl  t  and  the  stone  as  in  motion,  or  of  the  stone  as  at  rest  and 
the  earth  in  motion ;  the  result,  the  meeting  of  the  two,  is  the  same  in  either  case.  But 
Mewtoo't  Ztfw  ^G>M*£(^  njcGU  dris  trbttniy  way  of  looking  at  the  mittcr.  We  aunt 
not  think  of  the  earth  «■  tiaveiring  the  whole  distance  to  the  stmie,  hot  of  both  as  mov- 
ing towards  their  common  centre  of  gravity,  which  in  this  instance  lies  at  an  immeasur- 
ably  small  distance  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth  ;  so  that  the  whole  way,  except 
an  immeasurably  small  portion,  must  be  tmvetled  by  the  atone,  to  which,  thmfore,  the 
notion  nnut  be  aacribed  «■  predicate.  And  this  reladoa  remaini  the  flame  even  if  I 
think  of  b(^h  as  moving ;  the  motion  otherwise  belonging  to  the  stone  most  always 
change  in  proportion  to  its  distance  from  the  earth,  while  the  enrth  itself  experiences 
only  a  minimum  change.  It  is  the  same  in  the  motions  of  the  plaoetaiy  6yi>tem.  From 
dm  point  of  view  of  idative  motion  I  cmi  think  <tf  the  oentie  of  the  sun  as  at  test,  and 
delennine  the  motioos  of  the  planets  with  reference  to  it,  or  I  can  think  of  the  earth  as  at 
rest,  and  make  the  sun  and  planets  descriVjc  their  orbits  (which  will  now  indeed  be  more 
complicated)  with  reference  to  it.  The  mere  perception  of  the  motions  dtxis  not  decide 
between  the  Copemican  and  Ptolemaic  systems  of  the  universe  ;  but  Newton's  principle 

tcadies  me  that  the  latter  Is  absolntely  unpoisible^  and  tiiat  even  die  former— the 
aNHmptkm  that  the  mn  stands  stiil-HS  not  exec^  in  ao  frr  as  mutual  attraction  involves 
a  motion  of  the  sun  about  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  system,  tlioufjh  this 
never  falls  outside  the  sun  ;  and  this  view  remains  o>mistent  when  we  think  again  of  the 
whole  system  as  movii^^  within  the  uoivene  of  the  fixed  stsiSi  The  relative  motion  of 
each  body  In  cor  soUt  system  with  respect  to  the  fixed  stars  most  be  analysed  into  that 
iriiich  is  due  to  forces  acting  within  the  solar  systemiWid  that  which  is  due  to  other 
caoaes.  Our  whole  understanding  of  the  laws  of  motioii,  the  only  poesibUiqr  of  cettins 
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chaos  of  endletsly  involved  xelative  modoos,  and  enables  us  to  cany  oat  a 
rdatnre  locaUsation,  is  the  asaamptioa  that  moriog  Ibfcea  in  their  effiwt 
upon  material  mama  are  iDdependent  of  the  motioii  m  whidb  tfaeae  aie 
aliead J  involved,  and  that  the  change  of  place  demanded  hy  them  takes 
place  in  direction  and  amount  indiffeiendy»  whether  the  object  affected  is 
at  vest  ornot ;  in  the  hitter  case,  what  takes  place  ia  the  combinatkNi  of 
motions  called  for  by  the  paralletogram  of  the  forces.  Bat  this  assmnptioo 
als  )  IS  no  self-evident  axiom,  an<l  has  lately  been  seriously  attacked ;  if 
the  aluck  were  justified,  we  should  only  Icl-1  luorc  pressingly  the  difficulty 
of  saying  how  a  body  moves  in  absolute  s[>ace,  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  a 
ground  upon  which  to  formulate  the  causal  laws. 

9,  It  is  not  a  part  of  our  work  to  describe  all  the  technical  expedicQis 
by  which  the  difficulties  of  exact  meaaarement  and  localizatton  aie 
diminished^  and  which  depend  upon  aocmate  knowledge  of  causal  laws  \ 
all  we  have  to  do  hoe  is  to  point  oat  the  methodologiieal.  prindplea 
involved  in  transfionrnqg  jodgmeuts  of  pa€eptia%  oonoemiiig  the  position 
of  visible  and  taoigible  pointy  into  objectively  valid  judgments.  Upon 
examination  it  appeals  that  the  processes  by  means  of  which  each  parti- 
cular measurement  is  deleni^ed  aie  always  in  their  nature  deductive. 

The  problem  is  to  localise  particular  perceptions  in  the  spatial  system 
already  geometrically  established,  and  the  locaiizalKJu  takes  place  by  ihc 
help  of  general  assumptions  as  to  the  laws  of  motion  and  change  m  per- 
ceptible objects— assumptions  which  do  not  possess  the  character  of 
absolute  axiomatic  necessity,  hut  are  guaranteed  only  by  the  fnct  that  they 
render  possible  a  localisation  in  accord  with  geometrical  truths  and  with 
itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  establishment  of  the  causal  laws  themselves 
depends^  as  in  tempoial  sequence^  upon  the  preceding  localisation  as  it 
oocuiB  before  reflecdon ;  this  is  not  oveithrown,  but  remains  as  the  fint 
appfommadon,  and  calls  for  conectioos  only  where  its  own  oonseqoenoes 
would  force  us  into  contradictions.  When,  therefor^  we  try  to  grssp  the 
condidons  of  a  perfectly  valid  time  and  space  determination,  we  find  that 
each  pcrticttlar  case  muit  be  woven  out  of  a  whole  network  of  deductions 
from  general  propositions,  the  results  of  which  ultimately  agree  with  the 

any  insight  into  the  confusion  of  relative  motions,  depends  upon  the  ass  u  nip  lion  of  an 
«lNol«le  ipsot;  svn  diaa^  we  fl»ould  never  taooeed  ia  discntM^Hng  iht  «wiptf1c«l 
data  in  ffoch  «  way  as  to  know  what  it  is  whidl  we  nuut  vqgud  as  abiolote  laotkm.  CI 
C  NanuuiB,  p.  15,  and  O.  Liobmaan,    96  aq.,  of  the  wnttogi  quoted  oa  p.  84a 
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immediatdy  givait  with  the  aiinide  aenattioo  of  touch  or  sigh^  in  so  ftr 
as  it  is  appfeheoded  as  a  purely  subjective  phenomenon,  and  has  as  such 
immediate  validity. 

Because  our  power  of  discrimination  by  the  senses  Is  limited,  direct 
measurement  leads  only  to  the  judgment  that  two  magnitudes  are  for  us 
indistinguishable,  not  that  they  are  equal :  in  consequence  it  leads  always 
to  rattonal  numbers. 

For  the  same  reason  it  becomes  possible  that  repeated  measurements  of 
the  same  object  will  yield  different  results,  and  the  problem  arises  of 
deducing  from  these  the  true  magnitude. 

This  problem  cnn  be  solved  only  with  probable  approximation  by 
making  assumptions  about  the  mode  of  action  of  the  causes  giving  rise  to 
the  errors,  by  developing  these  assumptions  deductively,  and  by  deter- 
mining from  them  what  assumptions  as  to  the  true  msgnitudes  will  lead 
with  the  greatest  probability  to  the  values  found. 

Thus  the  method  of  least  squares^  and  the  rule  of  taking  the  arithmetical 
mean  of  the  values  found,  as  well  as  the  determination  of  the  probable 
error  in  the  numbers  thus  obtained,  all  depend  upon  deduction  from 
hypotheses. 

T.  In  connection  with  the  limits  of  discrimination  allowed  by  our 
sensations  there  arises  a  bcries  of  questions. 

All  measurement  in  time  and  space  comes  ultimately  to  this  :  that  we 
have  to  decide  as  to  the  temporal  coincidence  of  sensations  or  as  to  the 
spatial  equality  of  objects, as  to  the  coincidence  of  their  limits;  but 
sooner  or  later  all  the  difiisrences  of  magnitude  reach  a  limit,  beyond  which 
they  make  no  further  impresston  upon  us.  And  this  difficulty  is  seriously 
increased  where  the  limits  of  the  object  to  be  measored  are  themselves 
aHected  by  this  imperceptibili^,  for  it  holds  also  for  the  diflRnences  of 
intensities  and  qualities  by  which  we  recognise  the  limits  of  objectSL  The 
boondaries  of  the  sodiacal  light,  the  boundaries  of  the  spectrum,  the 
boundaries  of  a  half*shade,  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty,  because 
the  difierences  of  illumination  between  the  outermost  parts  of  the  object 
and  its  surronndings  are  too  weak  to  be  perceptible,  and  are  caused  by 
the  varying  disposition  of  the  eye  to  ap|>ear  wavering.  luu  tvca  in  the 
most  favourable  instance,  where  we  have  l  o  do  with  the  measurement  of 
a  sharply  defined  object,  it  is  impossible  to  establish  absolute  equality 
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because  we  cannot  disdnguiah  between  it  and  a  minimum  difference  in 
magnttode. 

Here^  again,  we  abstain  ftom  speaking  of  the  technical  expedienta  by 
means  of  which  the  lelations  most  favourable  for  perception  may  be 
brought  about^  the  maccuiacy  of  observatioo  leduced  to  a  mioimnm,  and 
differences  which  are  imperceptible  directly  made  pero^ttbte  by  skiUtil 
multiplicatioai  they  all  depend  in  part  upon  mathematical  propositions! 
in  part  upon  causal  laws.  We  are  concerned  only  with  the  general 
methods  by  which  we  attain  to  judgments  concerning  relations  of  magni- 
tude, and  with  the  logical  character  of  these.  And  here  it  is  at  once 
obvious  that  directly  we  cannot  get  beyond  the  statement  that  two  magni- 
tudes are  undistinguishable  for  us  we  cannot  say  thnt  they  are  equal ;  and 
if  we  \v)shLd  to  be  accurate,  we  should  have  to  coniine  ihem  within  limits, 
between  which  they  would  lie,  and  beyond  which  the  one  magnitude  could 
be  definitely  known  as  larger  and  the  other  as  smaller. 

3.  It  follows,  in  the  first  place,  that  in  measuring  we  always  obtain 
rational  numbersb  although  actually  magnitudes  would  be  incomparably 
oftener  incommensumble  with  our  units  of  measurement  than  commensur- 
able. 

3.  The  second  consequence  is,  that  different  measurements  of  the 
same  object  by  the  same  observer,  or  by  different  observers,  may  give 
different  values;  and  the  question  now  arises  as  to  what  is  the  true 

magnitude  of  the  object,  what  is  the  amount  of  the  error  which  has 
occurred  in  the  different  measurements.  Here  we  stand  before  a  problem 
which  is,  strictly  speakuig,  insoluble,  unless  some  definite  ground  can  be 
found  which  will  explain  the  contradiction  between  the  results  j  such  is 
the  ra^^e,  for  example,  when  we  recognise  the  variation  of  the  standard 
with  the  temperature  as  the  ground  of  different  results,  and  are  able  by 
consideration  of  such  circumstances  to  reduce  the  result  of  one  measure- 
ment to  that  of  another  and  to  reconcile  them.  In  addition  to  these 
differences  which  admit  of  definite  correction,  there  are  others  which  are 
purely  errors  d  observation,  and  which  indicate  partly  a  vai3^ng  relation 
between  the  object  and  our  physical  functions,  partly  unknown  sources  of 
deviadon  in  the  instruments  used  for  measurement,  and  the  way  in  which 
they  are  used,  or  errors  in  the  assumptions  which  we  make  in  all  indirect 
mmurements  when  it  is  not  the  object  itself^  but  a  magnitude  varying  in 

*  Cf.  with  this  JevoQS,  Priiuipies  of  Scitnce^  i,  p.  31  j  aq. 
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a  definite  relation  to  it,  which  is  measured.  If  we  can  discover  no  ground 
which  will  explain  the  discrepaaqr  in  the  values  found  bjr  neasurementi 
then  all  we  know  is  either  that  one  value  Is  correct  and  all  the  others 
ftlse,  or  that  aU  are  without  exception  false;  but  which  value  is  the  oonred 
one,  or  where  between  all  the  inooirect  values  the  undiscovered  true  value 
lle%  seems  to  be  a  questioD  to  which  there  can  be  no  answer, 

4.  Suppose  the  simplest  instance^  that  two  measurements  of  the  same 
straight  line  have  given  two  different  values — say  100  and  loi — and  that 
wc  are  not  in  a  position  to  discover  a  ground  for  the  discrepancy  ;  so  far, 
nothing  is  proved  but  that  our  measurement  is  unreliable.  Botii  values 
cannot  hold  good  ;  and  when  we  enumerate  the  possibilities  all  we  can 
say  is  :  either  both  are  too  smnll,  or  both  are  too  large,  or  the  true  value 
lies  between  100  and  loi  (thus  including  as  limiting  case  the  case  in 
which  it  coincides  with  one  of  the  two  numbers),  but  for  none  of  these 
possibilities  is  there  any  preponderating  ground.  The  statement  that  we 
must  at  once  conclude  that  the  desired  value  lies  between  100  and  101  is 
completely  without  ground;  on  the  contiary,  if  we  make  no  further 
assumptions^  it  Is  just  as  probable  that  there  is  some  tendency  in  the 
rdations  between  the  objects  and  our  senses  and  in  our  methods  of 
measurement  to  magnify  the  result,  and  that  this  tendency  has  merely 
acted  more  powerfully  in  the  second  case  (xoi)  than  tn  tiie  first,  or  that 
there  is  a  tendency  to  diminish,  which  has  reduced  an  objectively  greater 
amount  in  the  one  case  to  loi,  in  the  other  to  100.  The  assumption  that 
the  truth  lies  between  the  two  is  only  preferable  when  we  can  argue  from 
the  way  in  which  the  measurement  itseit  has  been  carried  out  that  some 
compensation  takes  place ;  as,  for  examplei  when  an  angle  has  been 
measured  first  upon  one  side  of  a  moving  and  divided  circle,  and  then 
upon  the  opposite  side,  in  which  case  we  assume  that  the  point  round 
which  the  aide  revolves  does  not  lie  eiacdy  In  the  centre;  or  when  a 
weight  has  been  tested  first  upon  <me  side  of  the  balance  and  then  upon 
the  other,  in  which  case  the  discrepancy  is  e3q[>lained  by  an  inequality  in 
the  beam.  If  no  soch  explanations  present  themselves,  then  there  is  so 
far  no  ground  for  estimating  the  possibility  that  both  values  are  too  larger 
or  bodi  too  small,  as  less  than  the  possibility  that  they  represent  emnt  in 
opposite  directions. 

The  same  thing  recurs  when  we  have  a  large  number  of  nn^aiurtjiuctu^  , 
there  are  plenty  oJ  instances  in  which  it  has  finally  appeared  that  all  were 
incorrect  in  one  or  the  other  direction,  and  we  shall  find  a  ground  for 
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supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  more  especially  when  constantly  repeated 
measurements  yield  a  series  of  valaea  all  varying  in  one  directioii.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  even  where  one  method  of  meisiireinent  results  in 
considerablj  laiger,  tod  another  in  oonndembly  imaller  values,  nothiiig  is 
esttbllahed ;  the  difoence  may  Just  as  well  be  due  to  the  iact  that  the 
one  is  more  accurate  than  the  other,  although  the  easiest  assumption  may 
be  that  the  kiger  vahies  indicate  a  too  much  and  the  smaller  a  too  little^ 
the  true  value  lying  within  tiie  limits  of  those  obtained. 

General  consideratioBS  of  this  kind  therefore  merely  show  the  necessity 
of  investigating  whether  any  inkrenccs  may  be  drawn  from  the  grouping 
of  the  numbers.  Only  when  it  is  presupposed  that  the  sdine  methods 
are  employed  and  that  nuinbers  obtained  by  them  vary  unaccountably,  or 
when  there  is  absolutely  no  ground  for  regarding  the  results  of  one  method 
as  more  accurate  than  those  of  others,  are  we  justified  in  making  certain 
assumptions  as  the  basis  for  the  calculation  of  the  probability  of  a  given 
magnitude  as  the  true  value. 

5.  The  first  of  these  assumptions  that  it  is  in  itself  equal^  possible 
for  a  measurement  to  yield  too  small  a  valuer  as  (or  it  to  yield  too  large  a 
value ;  hence  that  in  any  paiticdar  case  the  probability  of  a  positive  and 
that  of  a  negative  enror  are  equally  great  (The  probabiUly  of  an 
absolutely  accurate  measurement,  which  represents  only  one  case  amoqgst 
infinitely  many,  is  so  small  that  it  may  be  left  out  of  oonsidention.) 

This  assumption  places  us  in  the  same  position  in  measurement  as  in 
the  throwing  ol  a  coin,  where  we  are  equally  likely  to  get  heads  or  tails. 
If  wc  consider  what  we  may  expect  from  two  measurements  which  we 
are  going  to  make,  then  in — 

(i)  the  value  found  will  be  too  large  or  too  small,  and  in  (2)  also  the 
value  found  will  be  too  large  or  too  small.  Because  the  two  instances  aie 
independent  of  each  other,  the  combination  of  these  disjunctions  will  give 
a  four*fold  disjunction :  either  the  first  value  is  too  brge  and  the  second 
too  large,  or  the  first  is  too  large  and  the  second  too  small;  or  the  first  is 
too  small  and  the  second  too  laige^  or  the  first  is  too  small  and  the  second 
too  small 

The  probability  that  both  will  be  found  too  large  or  both  too  small  is 
therefore  never  more  than  \\  while  the  probability  that  the  one  will  be 

too  large  and  the  other  too  small  is  \. 

In  the  same  way  if  we  make  three  observations,  the  probabiiiiy  that  the 
^  Thu  is  the  case,       in  determiniDg  the  diameter  of  the  6xed  stars. 

■ 
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values  will  be  loo  large  or  all  too  small  wiil  never  be  more  than  \  ;  on 
the  olher  hand,  the  probability  that  the  true  value  Hes  between  the  extremes 
of  the  observations  will  be  f.  With  the  number  of  mcaauiemeots,  there- 
fore, the  ixobability  increases  that  they  do  not  all  eir  on  the  same  side. 

6h  Where  we  get  moce  than  two  results  another  point  has  to  be  taken 
into  considenition.  In  estimating  the  probability  of  three  measurements 
in  accordance  with  our  &st  pcesupposidon,  we  find  that  it  is  |  lor  the 
case  that  two  measurements  are  too  small  and  one  too  great,  and  f 
for  the  case  that  two  are  too  great  and  one  too  small  But  if  we  suppose 
the  numbers  obtidned  to  be  115,  m,  no,  we  shall  not  estimate  the 
probability  that  two  are  too  large  and  one  too  small  (hence  that  the  real 
value  lies  between  iii  and  no)  as  equal  to  the  probabiliLy  Uiat  two  are 
too  small  and  one  too  large  (hence  that  the  value  falls  between  1 1 1  and 
115).  Our  ground  for  this  will  be  a  second  assumption,  the  assumption 
that  smaller  errors  are  more  probable  than  larger,  and  that  conversely  that 
magnitude  will  most  probably  be  the  true  one  which  presupposes  the 
smallest  error. 

If,  for  the  present^  we  leave  the  attempt  to  determine  the  degree 
according  to  which  the  probability  of  an  error  duninishes  as  it  increases 
in  magnitude^  then  we  shall  find  that  the  general  assamptioo  that  larger 
errors  have  less  probability  leads  first  to  the  following  results. — 

Where  a  measurement  yields  two  values,  a  and  ^,  a  being  greater  than 
3,  all  that  we  can  infer  from  this  is,  that  the  value  sought  for,  a-,  will  be 
between  a  and  b.  For  if  it  lies  between  a  and  then  whatever  we  may 
assume  it  to  be,  the  sum  of  the  errors  is  {a  —  x)  +  {x  —  b)  =  a  —  l> ; 
but  if  it  were  larger  than  a  by  n,  or  smaller  than  b  by  n,  the  sum  of  the 
errors  v,  nilii  be  2//  +  (a  b)  ]  and  this,  according  to  our  assumption,  is 
less  probable.  On  the  other  hand,  it  remains  from  this  point  of  view 
absolutely  undetermined  whether  x  *s  ot  x  ^  b^  or  whether  x  lies 
somewhere  between  a  and  ^ ;  for  the  greater  probability  of  the  smaller 
error  on  the  one  side  will  always  be  compensated  by  the  smaller  proba- 
bility of  the  greater  error  on  the  other  side.  There  .is  nodiing  to  deter- 
mine which  is  the  more  probable,  the  assumption  that  the  two  errors  are 
equal,  hence  ^t  x  lies  midway  between  a  and  ^,  each  error  being 
}(«  -  or  the  assumptioo  that  x  ^  a,  where,  though  the  larger  error  tn 
^  is  less  probable,  the  disappearaooe  of  error  from  a  is  proportionately 
more  probable. 

If  we  had  obtamed  three  results,  0,  b^  c,  then,  according  to  our  ai>sump< 
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tions,  it  would  be  most  probable  that  x  corresponded  exactly  to  the 
middle  value  wherever  it  might  lie  between  a  and  c\  for  wherever  we 
place  it  between  a  and  the  sum  of  the  deviations  from  a  and  c  will 
remain  the  same,  while,  by  assunuog  x  to  coincide  with  ^,  we  reduce  the 
third  error        to  a  , 

In  the  same  way,  where  we  have  fotir  observations,  we  must  assume  the 
desired  value  to  lie  between  the  two  middle  values^  although  we  ihaU  not 
be  able  to  assign  any  definite  position  as  the  n>ost  piobabk;  with  five 
observations  we  most  equate  it  to  the  middle  value.^ 

7.  But  since  both  univcfsal  practice  and  theory  have  decided  that  in 
such  cases  it  is  the  arithmetical  mean  of  all  the  observations  which  is  the 
most  probsble  measure  of  the  magnitude,  there  must  be  fhrtfaer  con* 
siderations  determining  the  relation  between  the  probability  of  larger 
errors  and  the  probability  of  smaller  errors  in  such  a  way  lliat:  the  former 
diminishes  much  more  rapidly  than  the  numbers  expressing  the  errors 
increase.  For  without  some  such  assumption,  if  we  have  three  values 
15,  IX,  xo^  that  which  yields  the  smallest  sum  of  errors  will  be  xx.   For : 

15  — ti«4,  II  — tiBO^  II  — io»i, 
where  the  sum  of  the  errors  =  5;  while,  if  we  take  the  arithmetical  mean 

il±iL±i2=„,then 
3 

15— 12—11  =  1,  12  —  10  =  2, 

where  the  sum  =  6. 

In  the  same  way,  with  the  5  values  15,  11,  9,  8,  7,  the  middle  number 
9  would  give  the  sum  of  the  errors  11,  while  the  arithmetical  mean 

I5±li±i±i+2_,«,  «o«ld  give  M. 

Thf>  rule  that  we  must  take  the  arithmetical  mean  cannot  therefore  be 
derived  simply  from  the  desire  to  select  that  value  which  involves  the 
smallest  sum  of  inevitable  errors  in  the  observations;  there  must  be 
further  considerstioos  which  make  a  few  huge  errora  less  probable  than  a 
larger  number  of  small  errors. 

*  If  we  have  4  values  a,  h,  c,  d  of  decreasing  magnitude,  then,  wherever  we  nwy 
insert  x  between  a  and  </,  the  sum  of  the  errors  a—x^  x—d'is  the  same ;  but  if  we 
uncrt  *  betwcco  •  and  ^,  or  betwteii  €  aod  4  ««y  by  n  luger  tbaa  ^  or  by  w  smallor 
than  €t  Cb«n  the  sum  of  the  errors  x—b  and  JC—e^  or  of  k^XVoA  c—x,  will  be  eqiial 
to  2n-f  ^— r,  that  is,  greater  by  an  than  if  it  lay  betweai  h  and  r,  and  had  for  the  siim  of 
its  errors  only  b—c.  Where  we  have  5  values  a,  «/,  we  get  in  the  same  way  the 
mtainmm  cnor  «— •  by  taking  the  middle  value  t» 
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8.  These  consideiations  are  derived  in  the  first  place  from  the  assump- 
tioD  that  evay  given  deviation  ii  the  result  of  an  indefinite  number  of  par- 
tictilar  caaitei^  of  which  each  one  may  in  itself  be  the  ground  of  a  deviation 
in  either  direction ;  from  this  it  follows  that  the  prohahility  of  aU  fiurtors  • 
working  together  in  the  same  direction,  and  thus  yielding  die  nuudmum  ot 
enor,  is  very  smali  in  comparison  with  the  probability  of  combinations  in 
which  the  tendencies  to  error  compensate  each  other  in  part  or  entirely. 

We  may  take  as  the  simplest  case  two  canses,  A  and  i?,  which  are  as 
likely  to  give  rise  to  a  deviation  in  one  direction  as  in  the  other,  and 
which  take  effect  in  every  measurement,'  causing  the  value  found  to  be 
always  one  luu  small  or  too  large.    Here  four  cases  will  be  possible  : 

A^■^,  B+i,  error  f  2 ;  A-k-i,        i,  error  o ;  A  —  i^  B+i,  enor  o  j 
A  — If  B—t^  error  —  2. 

Thus  the  probability  that  the  errors  will  compensate  each  other  is  |, 
the  probabiliQf  that  the  value  found'  will  be  too  laige  or  too  small  \,  With 
repeated  measorementSi  therefore^  we  may  expect  that  half  the  results 
will  be  correct  one-fourth  of  them  too  laige^  and  one-foorth  too  small ; 
then  the  arithmetical  mean  of  all  the  observations  will  also  give  the  true 
value. 

If  we  assume  6  causes,  each  of  which  takes  effect  in  every  measure- 
ment, and  is  as  likely  to  cause  the  found  value  to  be  one  unit  too  small, 

Loo  iarge,  then  all  6  causes  niay  take  effect  in  the  same  direction,  either 
positive  or  negative,  and  thus  give  rise  to  the  errors  +  o  or  ~  6.  Or  they 
may  act  5  as  positive,  i  as  negative,  or  vice  versa,  giving  rise  to  the 
errors  +4  and  —4;  or  4  positive,  2  negative,  or  the  reverse,  the  errors 
being  a  or  •  2 ;  or  finally,  there  may  be  3  positive,  3  negative^  where  the 
errors  compensate  each  other,  and  we  get  the  right  result. 

If  we  develop  the  number  of  combinations  in  which  these  cases  occur, 
we  get: 

*  The  result  is  the  "^im^  if  we  modify  the  a<i«umpt{on ,  and  a5wume  two  cau'se'?  A  and 
B  such  that  A  increxse^  the  rcsuit  by  I,  and  B  diminishes  it  by  i,  assumii^  also  that  A 
vdA  ^  are  ai  likely  to  act  m  not ;  then  we  haw 

A  either  faicieases  the  remit,  or  doet  not  act ; 

/)  eltlicr  dimlnislies  the  result,  OT  dOtt  not  act. 
From  this  we  get  the  4  instances  : 

A  increases  the  result,  B  does  not  act,  error +i. 

A  Incieaiet  tibe  remit,  ^diminbhet  it,  Cfior  a 

A  doe*  not  act,  B  does  not  act,  error  a 

A  does  not  act,  B  dimini<;he<^  th?  result,  error  —  I. 

The  differeooe  lies  merely  in  the  arbitrarily  assumed  amount  of  the  error. 
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T  combinatiOQ  yielding  the  error  +  6 ;  6  combinations  yielding  the 
eTTor  +  4;  te;  combinations  yielding  tnc  error -f- 2  ;  20  combinations  yield- 
ing the  error  o;  15  combinations  yieldmg  the  error— 2;  6  combmatioos 
yielding  the  error  —  4 ;  i  oombioatioo  yiddiog  the  error  —6. 

Thus  in  mrf  64  dbwnratioiis  we  may  expect  to  find  20  correct,  15 
which  give  a  ictnlt  too  laige  hjr  9, 15  in  which  it  is  too  smaU  bj  9»  6  in 
which  it  is  too  laige  by  4, 6  m  which  it  is  too  small  by  4,  finally,  only  one 
in  which  it  is  too  huge  by  6  and  one  m  which  it  is  too  smaU  by  6.  Here 
again  the  arithmetical  mean  of  these  64  cases  would  give  eiacdy  the 
right  valae. 

In  proportion  as  we  assome  the  causes  to  be  more  and  the  amounts  of 

their  action  smaller,  it  becomes  obvious  that  comparatively  small  devia- 
tions :irc  \  cry  probable,  and  if  we  add  together  positive  and  negative  devia- 
tions, even  more  probable  than  the  right  res  ik  (tor  in  the  example  given 
above  30  cases  give  a  result  which  differs  by  2  from  the  true  value,  and 
only  20  give  the  right  result) ;  extreme  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  dimmish 
in  number  very  rapidly,  and  the  probability  that  all  6  cases  will  take  effect 
in  the  same  direction  is  only  ^ 

When  we  examine  the  number  of  combinations  for  the  different  errors 
which  result  from  sssumsng  different  numbers  of  causes,  we  see  at  onoe 
that  they  sie  expressed  by  the  binomial  coefficients  of  the  powers^  of 
which  the  exponent  is  the  number  of  causes* 

9.  These  oonstdeiatioos  are  enough  to  show  why,  if  we  take  first  two 
observations,  the  arithmetical  mean  is  the  most  probable  value  of  the 
magnitudes  measured.  Let  there  be  two  observations,  of  which  the  differ- 
ence is  4.  Other  things  being  equal,  both  may  yield  a  value  too  large  or 
both  a  value  too  small ;  one  may  be  right,  and  only  the  other  false ; 
finally,  the  one  value  may  be  too  large,  the  other  too  small. 

Assuming  as  above  6  sources  of  error,  each  of  which  falsifies  the  result 
by  I,  it  is  possible  that : 

( 1 )  One  observation  represents  the  error  +  6,  the  other  the  error  +  2. 

(2)  One  observation  represents  the  error— 2,  the  other  liie  error  — 6. 

(3)  One  observation  represents  the  error +  4,  the  other  the  error  o. 

(4)  One  observation  represents  the  error  o,  the  other  the  error  —  4. 

(5)  One  observation  represents  the  error  +  2,  the  other  the  error  —  2. 

If  we  calculate  the  probabilities  on  the  basis  of  the  above  assumpdonsi 
we  obtam  first  the  total  probability  that  a  difference  of  4  will  occur  in  two 
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obiemtiOBS  to  be  this  wili  be  diatribnted  id  tuch  a  way  tbat  the 

compaimtive  probabiUtiet  of  the  5  pre?ioiis  caws  will  be  eKpreased  bj  the 
foUowiag  rnimben :— > 

I.   Case  (+6  and  +  2)  by  the  fraction 
9.      „  (-2  and -6)     „  » 

3.  „  (+4ando)        „  „ 

4.  „  (oand-4)        »        •>  g^. 

5.  „  (  +  aaiid-a)     „  „ 

The  probability  that  the  true  value  is  represented  by  the  arithmetical 
mean  of  the  two  observations  is  therefore  greater  than  that  of  any  ??iven 
one  of  the  other  vahies  ;  althon^^h  it  follows  from  the  same  numbers  iliat 
if  this  mean  is  accepted  as  the  true  value,  the  probability  is  in  favour  of  its 
being  esroneous,  since  the  other  possibilities  taken  all  together  have  a 
probability  of  ||^,  as  against  ff§  for  the  arithmetical  mean. 

This  explains  the  farther  necessity  of  stating  the  probable  error  of  such 
a  mean ;  tt  is  done  by  determming  the  limhs  within  which  the  value  in 
question  will  Ue  with  a  ptobability  of  at  least  Ytm  the  previous 
examples — ^which  most  deal  with  whole  nnmbeis*^  follows  that  there  is 
a  pi  cpuuderating  probability  that  the  true  value  wiU  not  differ  from  tbat 
determined  by  the  mean  by  more  than  4,  that  it  will  therefore  Ue  between 
the  mcaii:i:4;  for  the  probability  that  it  lies  beyond  these  limits  is 

>  The  prapdtdoMl  pKibASlkf  that  two  obienmtkms  nlll  gift  the  varfoM  poidble 

diflerenccs,  12,  10,  8,  6,  4,  2,  o,  is  represented  by  the  foUowllg  onnibcn  (the  PttlPCWtPH 
of  frKtloQih  of  which  the  common  denominator  is  64') : 

For  the  diflereoce  13  a 

n  t.       10  M 

.1  t»  «   «3a 

•I  t»  «  

o  4  •     •     *      •      '      ■  9y-^ 

H  «»  a   isH 

o         t.      e  W 

Thk  b  notlMr  proof  that  not  only  the  •mallest  possible  difference  of  2  units,  but  even. 
the  next  preate^t  of  4  units,  would  be  more  probable  to  occur  than  wouM  the  agreement 
of  both  measurements  in  any  result,  whether  correct  or  incorrect ;  wUiic  the  probabiUt/ 
thftt  both  measuremoitt  will  agree  in  the  right  remit  is  reprciented  only  by  the  fawdoo 
400 
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expresied  by  the  faction  the  piobebUity  that  it  does  not  lie  bejrood 
them  by  the  fiaetum  <i*'*'|t8'*'<'*^  or  ff^^  If  we  anamed  a  laiger  num- 
ber of  causes  to  calculate  from,  we  could  detetmine  still  more  exactlj 
how  great  the  deviation  from  the  found  mean  ti»  for  which  the  probability 
that  Uie  true  value  (alls  withm  its  limits  equals  the  probability  that  it  falls 
outside. 

Similar  considerations  would  show  that  for  a  larger  number  of  observa- 
tions also  it  IS  the  antii!net;cal  mean  which  has  the  greatest  probability.^ 

10.  In  the  mathematical  treatment  of  this  subject  the  arbitrary  assump- 
tion of  a  given  number  of  causes  affecting  the  measurement  to  a  given 
amount  is  avoided  by  basing  the  calculation  upon  an  infinite  number  of 
causes,  which  take  effect  in  infinitely  small  amounts ;  in  this  way  enrois  of 
any  value  whatever  can  be  explained,  while  on  the  previous  assumptions 
there  would  be  intervals  in  their  values.  In  this  way  we  get  a  proportion 
of  the  probable  frequency  of  enors  of  different  degrees  of  magnitude,  to 
which  &e  proportion  of  their  frequency  (on  the  assumption  of  a  finite 
number  of  sources  of  error)  which  is  eipressed  by  the  binomial  oo^- 
dents  approximates  as  the  number  taken  increases.'  At  the  aadte  time  a 

^  For  3  olMenralkms  of  whkh  tli«  differeoces  are  2  and  a  wtt  ge^  nadar  fhe  above 

trmdittflm,  as  numbers  for  the  ratio  of  probability,  that  tb^  ItpWieol  S 

1.  The  errors  +6,  +4,  +a        .....  I 

2.  The  errors  4-4>  +2,  o  .       .       .       .  .20 

3.  The  enon  H-s,    --a   50 

4.  Tbeerrono^— 4   ao 

5.  The  errors  —2,  —4,  —6  i 

Thus  the  arithmetical  mean  of  3  numbers  has  already  a  much  greater  preponderance  of 
probability  than  that  of  a  i  and  ia  the  tame  proportioa  tbia  probability  incieaMS  «fth 
tibe  increaie  io  the  snmber  of  obeenratioaa. 

'  This  law  of  errors,  as  it  is  somewhat  hyperbollcally  called,  may  be  represented  to 
intuition  by  a  curve.  First  the  increasing  magnitudes  of  the  errors  are  brought  to  view 
by  marking  on  a  horizontal  line,  right  and  left  of  a  point  corresponding  to  error  o,  equal 
inlervali,  whidi  repceaent  eqoal  amonnta  of  inoeaae  in  podtive  and  Mgative  CRors  ;  by 
taking  this  line  as  the  axis  of  the  abs^issse  and  erecting  at  the  beginnings  and  enda  of  the 
intervals  ordin.ites  of  which  the  magnitude  mensure?  the  probability  of  the  errors  repre- 
sented by  the  absciss^',  and  connecting  the  ends  of  th<^  ordinates,  wc  t;ct  a  curve  of  the 
figure  of  a  bell ;  its  highest  point  lie»  upon  the  ordinate  which  stands  on  the  error  o ; 
tbenoe  it  falli,  at  fiiat  1I0WI7,  then  move  rapidly,  ao  aa  to  a{^iraiiiDale  to  tbe  axia  of  the 
abscissae  at  the  point  wbere  the  greater  and  less  probable  errors  begin,  finally  following 
the  axis  with  reversed  ciirvatiire  as  its  asymptote.  This  is  irivolvcd  in  the  mathematical 
formula,  which  will  not  regard  any  error,  however  great,  a«  absolutely  impossible^  and 
cannot  therefore  allow  tbe  oidioates  aa  tbe  e^nanon  of  the  prababilitj  of  the  erraca  to 
Mtoa 

This  is  enou^t;h  to  show  that  wc  ought  not  to  speak  of  a  law,  but  of  a  mathematical 
oonstniction,  efflbodying  conditions  which  cannot  be  found  in  lealstj,  but  which  form  ao 
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general  proposition  has  been  demonstrated  which  applies  also  to  those 
cases  in  which  the  enon  do  not  simply  consist  in  a  too  much  or  too  little^ 
and  are  therefore  not  related  to  each  other  as  the  distance  of  different 
points  in  a  line  from  one  giTen  pointy  but  deviate  from  the  true  value  in 
different  directions  (as  shots  upon  a  target,  c^.,  deviate  from  the  centre) ; 
the  proposition,  namely,  that  the  most  probable  value  is  that  for  vhich  the 
sum  of  the  squares  of  its  differences  from  the  observed  values,  hence  the 
sum  of  the  squares  of  the  assumed  errors,  is  a  minimum.  In  assuming 
ihd  ajiihmelical  mean  where  the  differences  lie  in  one  direction  only,  we 
simply  apply  this  more  general  proposition  ;  and  we  get  similar  general 
rules  for  the  determination  of  the  probable  error  of  a  result  thus  obcamed. 
We  cannot  follow  out  the  mathematical  treatment  further ;  here  again  we 
had  that  the  method  in  which  a  result  is  obtained,  even  though  it  be  only 
a  probable  result,  is  in  its  nature  deductive  and  detennined  by  assump- 
tions oonceming  causal  relations  between  objects  and  our  sensations. 

II.  As  we  have  seen  in  §  70,  all  determinations  of  intensities  and  quali- 
ties of  sensation,  in  so  fiv  aa  they  can  be  conoeptoatty  defined,  lead  to  the 
problem  of  the  measurement  of  spatial  magnitude;  With  regard  to  them 
also  it  is  true  that  neither  the  absolute  equality  of  two  sensations,  nor  the 
absolute  equality  of  two  spatial  magnitudes^  is  the  object  of  perception ; 
but  that  the  predicates  which  are  most  probably  objectively  valid  must  be 
inferred  from  presuppositions  which  cannot  themselves  be  actually  proved. 

%  90- 

Inasmuch  as  direct  measuiement  can  only  determine  discrete  points 
in  objects  at  rest,  and  can  only  be  intermittent  where  the  objects  are  in 
motion,  it  cannot  exhaust  the  spatial  continuum  of  a  given  figure,  or  the 
temporal  continuum  of  a  perceived  motion  or  change. 

Where  no  mechanical  expedients  are  available  we  have  to  proceed  by 
inference,  seeking  geometrical  concepts  of  configuration,  or  functions  be> 
tween  spatial  or  qualitative  changes  and  time,  from  which  the  data  given 
by  obsmation  may  be  deduced  as  consequenoes. 

So  fiur  as  this  process  liul%  it  is  supplemented  by  models  or  drawiogs  of 
the  figures,  and  the  graphical  representation  of  changes. 

approumate,  and  because  of  its  genemlity  an  ouily  applicable*  expression  for  that  which 
ft«l)yoccaitiadUliefcnt  ways.  When  moce  specific  data  ate  waathig  it  is  naosHuy  to 
werirfimnmehabypdUMtii^  aadasamatter  of&ct  it  has  been  oonfimed  la  peiticdar 

cases  in  an  extraordinary  way  ;  e.g.,  in  the  iscries  of  nunihors  in  numerous  astroDOmiGil 
mcfttttremcnis  ol  the  same  magnitude. — CX  Jevoos,  FrimipUs  ^  Smm4,  L  445, 
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1.  Really  dire<^  measurement,  by  whidi  we  endeavour  to  determine 
the  fonn  and  aiagQitude  of  an  object,  can  merely  give  at  the  distance  from 
each  other  of  certain  discrete  points ;  for  this  reason  it  can  never  ex* 
haiistiveLy  express  the  configuration  of  bodies,  sLnce  their  continuous  limits 
can  never  be  aheolotely  delenntned  by  a  number  of  points^  however  great. 
No  trigonometrical  measttiementi  however  extendyep  can  detennine  the 
shape  of  the  earth  in  all  parts  of  its  continuous  surfiue  in  such  a  way  that 
the  position  of  any  particular  point  in  it  would  be  oeitainly  ghren ;  no 
sybiciii  ol  measurements  of  a  human  skull  shows  its  complete  configuration, 
but  merely  a  system  of  points  between  which  there  might  be  various  cur- 
vatures of  surface.  Only  when  the'  ho  iic^  measured  are  bounded  by  plane 
siiirfnres,  or  exhibit  simple  i^cometrical  forms — such  as  the  sphere,  the 
cylinder,  the  screw— so  that  the  comcidence  of  their  form  with  one  which 
is  geooictricaUy  determinable  can  be  demonstrated  by  mechanical  motion, 
can  we  atoertaint  with  as  much  certainty  as  measurement  is  capable  of, 
the  coincidence  of  all  pointa  in  their  surface  with  the  measure  prescribed 
by  the  geometrical  concept ;  the  continuity  of  motion  then  steps  into  the 
gap  which  cannot  be  6Ued  by  measurement  In  all  other  cases  we  can 
only  snpplement  the  description  expressed  by  definite  predicates  and  state- 
ments of  sise  by  an  images  which  may  be  plastic,  or  projected  upon  «  plane 
surface,  or  st»eosoopic,  and  which  in  all  complicated  ihrms  tells  us  incom* 
parably  more  than  could  hit  done  by  the  most  accurate  enumeration  of 
magnitudes.  The  value  which  the  an  of  ihe  draughtsman,  the  painter, 
the  modeller,  and  the  skill  of  the  plioiographer  have  for  science,  marks  also 
the  limits  set  by  the  continuum  to  the  fnUilment  of  the  claims  of  logic 

2.  But  the  image  can  represent  only  objects  at  rest.  Tiie  difficulties 
of  exact  judgments  of  perception  increase  in  proportion  as  we  have  to  do 
with  objects  which  change,  and  are  called  upon  to  represent  exactly  as 
they  are  perceived  a  movement,  the  change  of  a  quality,  the  gradual  trans- 
formation of  one  shape  into  another,  in  judgments  with  cooceptoally 
determined  predicates.  We  referred  in  1 69  to  the  uncertahi  and  wmvettng 
nature  of  our  perceptions  of  movement!  and  ehanges,  which  makes  ^m 
unfit  to  be  the  bases  of  fixed  concepts ;  now  we  get  the  reverse  difficulty 
of  ascertainmg  the  coincidence  of  the  mathematically  formulated  concepts 
of  motion  with  the  actual  perception,  or  of  developing  that  concept  which 
coincides  with  the  perception. 

The  intuiii'vc  jjeiception  of  a  motion  or  change  can  indeed  be  assumed 
to  be  contuiuous,  and  allows,  or  rather  constrains,  us  to  apprehend  the 
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eveat  «s  a  oootinuttm ;  but  all  measurement  of  place  and  time^  e? en  if  we 
assume  it  to  be  perfectly  aocuiate^  is  intennittent  When  a  body  sinks  in 
front  of  a  scales  even  though  it  falls  with  the  diminished  velocity  of  At- 
wood*s  machine^  or  upon  an  inclined  plane^  we  can  only  determine  accumtdy 
the  position  in  which  it  is  at  any  given  time^  and  carry  out  the  comparison 
of  time  and  space,  at  definite  intervals  of  time — ^say  every  second ;  that 
which  intervenes  escapes  oar  observation.  In  other  cibcs  ot  very  slow 
motion  the  spaces  traversed  are  too  small  to  be  perceived,  and  not  until 
they  have  attained  perceptible  magnitude  is  it  possible  to  get  a  mc  isuic- 
ment  of  the  distance  traversed,  in  which  the  difference  in  the  spatial 
determinations  can  no  longer  be  attributed  merely  to  errors  of  observation  ; 
we  find  such  slown^s  as  this  in  the  modon  of  the  fixed  stars.  Other  con- 
ditions give  rise  to  intermittence  in  other  ways;  the  constellations^  for 
instance,  can  only  be  observed  at  night ;  and  even  if  they  were  uninter- 
mptedly  visible^  we  should  be  prevented  from  determining  their  position 
from  moment  to  moment  by  the  nature  of  our  instruments  of  measurement 

3.  How  shall  we  proceed  to  an  objectively  valid  judgment  concerning 
the  modon  of  an  object ;  a  judgment^  moreover,  not  merely  about  its 
motion  in  general,  but  about  an  absolutely  determmate  species  of  motion? 
ill  inobt  cases,  indeed,  continuous  perception  is  sufficient  to  assure  us  that 
the  same  object  makes  a  continuous  passage  horn  one  place  to  another ; 
for  though  uicusiirement  is  intermittent,  yet  the  intuitable  image  is  of  such 
a  kind  th  u  ^vc•  are  certain  of  having  perceived  no  sudden  leap  sideways  or 
backwards,  iiut  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  determine  the  motion  conceptu- 
ally, to  express  the  form  of  its  path  and  the  relation  of  the  space  traversed 
to  time  for  every  moment. 

4.  It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  we  must  obtain  by  inference  what 
cannat  be  immediately  observed.  Our  first  clue  in  this  process  is  the 
assumption,  arising  iiom  intuition  itself,  of  continuous  change  of  place ; 
and  in  the  case  of  non-uniform  vetoci^,  of  continuous  vartadon  in  velocity 
widiout  sudden  leaps.  We  might  say  that  this  presupposition  was  induc- 
tivdy  obtained,  inasmuch  as  ft  has  undoubtedly  arisen  from  actually  in- 
tuited motions,  if  it  were  not  that  the  apprehension  of  motion  itself  displays 
those  d  priori  activities  by  which  we  combine  and  connect  particular 
moments  of  lime.  All  that  we  really  do  is  to  bring  into  consciousness  a  law 
of  that  activity  of  intuition  through  which  the  idea  of  the  continuous  first 
arises,  and  Irom  this  point  of  view  Kant  was  fully  justified  in  declaring  the 
principle  of  the  continuity  of  all  change  to  be  a  ^rieri^  because  it  contains 

8.  U — Ih  T 
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the  condition  under  which  alone  the  apprehension  of  that  which  happens 
In  time  is  posaable.  We  may  sapplement  the  pfindple  bf  sajring  that  it 
would  not  even  be  possible  to  perceive  interrapted  motion  strictly  as  such. 

5.  But  this  general  presupposition  does  not  tell  us  what  particular 
motion  takes  place  in  the  particular  case.  The  problem  here  is  to  deduce 
from  our  observations  llic  geometrical  form  of  the  orbit  and  the  numerical 
expressions  for  the  relation  of  space  and  time  which  will  exactly  represent 
the  motion  of  the  observed  body. 

If  a  series  of  observations  in  the  times  t^^,  i;nves  u'^  the  positions  of 

a  body  in  its  orbit,  such  that  a  straight  line  may  be  dra  .\  n  through  them, 
and  gives  their  distances  from  a  fixed  point  ^i,        etc,  such  that  the 

quotients  ^ ,  ^,  ^  are  equal,  then  we  affirm  that  the  body  moves  in  a 

'1  h 

stiaight  line  with  a  uniform  velocity.  But  our  inference  presupposes  the 
concept  of  the  stiaight  line  and  the  concept  of  uniform  motion ;  and  what 
we  do  is  to  show  that  the  given  positions  and  times  are  related  just  as  they 
would  be  if  the  body  had  moved  In  a  straight  line  with  uniform  velocity. 
We  compare  the  given  observations  with  the  ascertained  and  familiar  con- 
sequences of  the  concept  of  rectilinear  uniform  motion,  and  ftom  their 
agreement  with  those  consequences  we  infer  that  the  whole  orbit  was  tra- 
versed according  to  the  law  which  was  satisfied  by  the  observed  positions. 

If  observation  ol  a  body  falling  upon  an  inclined  plane  showed  that  at 
the  end  of  the  first  second  one  foot  was  traversed,  at  the  end  of  the  second 
4  feet,  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  9  feet,  we  should  have  the  figures  i,  2,  3 
for  the  time,  i,  4,  9  for  the  space.  Our  problem  is  to  find  the  tormula 
which  connects  these  numbers  in  such  a  way  that  the  connected  times 
and  spaces  will  appear  as  the  expression  of  one  and  the  same  rela- 
tion, tbe  formula  s^fi ;  here^  again,  we  can  only  say  that  the  observed 
posidons  are  related  as  they  would  be  if  the  body  had  traversed  its  path 
according  to  the  law  j^- A  In  this  case  It  is  easy  to  find  the  relation 
which  combines  all  the  numbers  because  the  series  of  the  squares  is 
familiar  to  us;  it  would  have  been  more  difficult  if  the  nuroben  had  been 
greater.  It  is  dear,  however,  that^  strictly  speaking,  there  Is  no  kind  of 
necessity  for  assuming  this  simple  relation,  since  other  formulae  are  con- 
cei\  ibl'j  which  would  give  the  same  values.  No  doubt  repeated  observa- 
tions whicii  conform  to  the  same  assumption  strengthen  it  with  mcreasing 
probability,  but  they  do  not  make  it  necessary. 

6.  If  three  pumts  of  an  orbit  were  determined  as  not  lying  in  a  straight 
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Jiiie»  the  ponitMlitieB  would  be  incalculably  many ;  all  possible  curves  nay 
pass  through  three  points;  The  greater  the  number  of  points,  the  mora  • 
curves  are  excluded,  but  no  curve  is  necessarily  determined  by  a  finite 

number  of  points,  and  we  are  always  brought  to  the  problem  of  fonnutat* 

ing  a  hypothesis,  of  deducing  the  positions  Iroui  it,  and  of  comparing 
them  with  those  which  are  givpn. 

.  We  must  leave  it  to  mathematics  to  develop  the  methods  by  which  from 
a  number  of  connected  values  of  x  andj  to  find  the  form  of  tiic  lunciion 
which  obtains  between  them,  and  so  to  determine,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
equation  of  the  curve  which  passes  through  the  observed  positions,  on  the 
other  hand  the  law  of  the  acceleration.  It  is  always  essentially  a  process 
of  reduction,  the  discovery  of  a  universal  major  premise  for  given  minor 
premisea  and  ooncluaiont;  more  exactly,  the  discovery  of  the  fonnula  or 
of  the  general  concept  according  to  which  the  various  minor  prenuses, 
h  =  ii  ^s"^3>  Ibr their  neoesaaiy  consequences  the  conespooding 
conclusions  X|»  I,  j,=4.  ^3  =  9  (p-  232). 

7.  We  find  the  most  fiunoos  example  of  such  a  process  in  the  discovery 
of  Kepler's  laws.  Given  the  positions  of  Mars  according  to  a  series  of 
observauons,  the  problem  was  to  find  the  motion  of  the  planet,  both  ilie 
form  of  its  orbit  and  the  law  determining  its  velocity  in  that  orbit  It  is 
well  known  how  long  Kepler  toiled  at  this  problem  because  he  started 
from  the  assumption  that  the  planets  must  move,  according  to  the  dogmas 
of  the  natural  philosophy  of  the  ancients,  in  circles  and  with  a  uniform 
velocity ;  no  matter  how  he  selected  bis  circles,  his  observations  never 
agreed  with  the  consequences  of  that  assumption.  Then  he  tried  the 
ellipse^  which  was  snggesled  by  the  eooentric  circles  of  the  Copenican 
system,  and  he  then  found  that  the  lines  drawn  ficom  the  son  In  accordance 
with  the  observed  positioos  of  Man  followed  the  same  law  of  increase  and 
decrease  as  the  radii  vectores  which  are  drawn  ftom  the  focus  of  an 
eliipse  to  its  periphery.  It  needs  no  great  mathematical  knowledge  to  see 
that  not  even  the  most  marvellous  acuteness  could  have  succeeded  in  con- 
structing from  observations  alone  the  ellipse  as  a  continuous  line  governed 
by  a  simple  law  ;  if  Kepler  had  not  known  the  geometry  of  conic  sections, 
and  had  not  had  \\\  his  mind  the  attributes  of  the  ellipse  as  proceeding 
from  purely  geometrical  considemtions,  to  serve  as  major  premises  for  his 
calculations,  he  would  never  have  di!»covered  his  first  law.  Nor  was  it 
observation  which  led  him  to  compare  the  areas  described  by  the  radius 
vector  with  the  time;  geometrical  knowledge  alone  enabled  him  to  calcu* 
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late  these  areas,  and  so  to  discover  that  they  are  equal  for  equal  limes.^ 
It  is  the  sane  with  the  third  law ;  given  the  mean  distances  from  the  tisii, 
to  find  the  one  piinciple  from  which  their  successive  values  may  be  atcer- 
tained  as  consequences^  He  tried  all  possible  m^or  pfemises,  staiting 
with  the  Kgular  bodies  of  the  n^sUrmm  mmogrt^^kitmm  i  finally,  he 
discovered  the  fixed  relation  which  holds  between  the  mean  distances  and 
the  times  of  revolutbn.  That  lelation  of  the  cube  to  the  sqnaie  is  the 
geoeiml  concept,  of  which  the  relations  of  the  mean  distances  to  the  times 
of  revolution  represent  particular  instances. 

Tlicre  IS  no  example  which  shows  so  clearly  as  this  that  it  is  a  deductive 
process  wita  which  we  are  concerned  ;  a  number  of  major  premises  are 
tried  and  found  useless,  they  have  to  be  developed  into  their  consec^uences, 
but  are  refuted  by  the  discrepancy  beuveen  these  consequences  and  the 
results  of  observation.  Finally,  the  agreement  between  the  consequences 
of  the  hist  hypothesis  and  the  observation  justifies  the  conduston  that  the 
ellipse  and  the  law  of  the  areas  contain  the  desired  major  premise,  and 
that  those  positions  and  parts  of  the  orbit  which  have  not  been  observed, 
and  the  velocity  in  those  parts^  will  also  agree  with  this  presupposition. 

It  is  also  because  Kepler's  laws  aie^  strictly  speaking,  lalse  and  do  not  agree 
exactly  with  the  results  of  observation,  that  their  history  and  the  history  of 
the  fiirther  development  of  astronomy  is  so  instructive  as  to  the  actual 
methods  of  scientific  investigation.  They  represent  an  ideal  case  only, 
not  an  actual  state  of  things,  and  nevertheless  Newton's  theory  was 
developed  out  of  these  laws,  by  the  Jianic  laethod  of  reducuua,  iniu  i 
universal  major  premise,  of  which  the  consequences  {i.e.  disturbances; 
explained  the  discrepancy  between  the  actual  motions  as  accurately  ob- 
served and  the  strictly  elhptical  motion  lirst  assumed. 

8.  Where  a  comprehensive  formula  cannot  be  found  because  its  mathe- 
matical expression  is  too  complicated,  or  because  the  assumed  reguhuity 
is  wanting  altogether,  nothing  remains  but  to  have  leoourse  to  the  imaf^, 
and  to  represent  graphiGally  the  contmuum  which  we  cannot  get  fi^om 
actual  observations  because  of  their  discontmuity.  li^  for  instance,  we 
mark  off  distances  on  a  line  which  are  proportiottal  to  times,  end  erect 
perpendicuUrs  from  the  pomts  of  division  to  represent  spaces,  and  connect 
the  upper  ends  of  these  perpendiculars  by  a  continuous  line^  then  this 
Ime  will  give  us  the  representation  of  continuous  motion,  and  by  its 
convex  or  concave  curvature  we  can  at  once  recognise  ^rudual  decrease  or 
increase  of  velocity. 
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The  logical  prooen  in  the  constrocdon  of  aoch  a  curve  it  essentially 
the  same;  the  only  point  is  tliat  the  assomptioQ  which  we  make  with 
leierence  to  condnuous  dianges  now  ajipeaiB  in  the  line  of  the  curve,  which 
18  drawn  so  as  to  show  continual  curvntuie.  Bat  it  still  remains  dear  that 
we  make  an  assumption  which  does  not  seem  to  follow  necessarily  from  the 
given  data,  and  that  at  hest  we  can  only  hope  to  get  an  approramatioo ; 
it  is  clear  also  that  we  infer  from  the  fact  that  the  cQTTC  as  drawn  connects 
all  points  without  difficulty  that  it  expresses  the  course  (which  cannot  be 
represented  in  a  formula)  of  the  actual  motion,  and  that  those  parts  of  it 
which  lie  between  the  marked  points  also  correspond  to  the  intervals  of 
motion  which  lie  between  the  points  of  observation. 

9.  The  uncertainty  of  all  such  inferences  which  depend  upon  the  mere 
assumption  of  a  law  has  naturally  made  the  need  felt  of  avoiding  inter- 
mittence  in  observation,  and  where  it  is  practicable  of  causing  motions  to 
register  themselves  by  means  of  a  mechanical  apparatus  which  follows  the 
monon  exactly ;  the  curve  ooirespondiQg  to  the  motion  is  marked  npon  a 
uniformly  moving  piece  of  paper.  It  is  in  this  way  that  by  means  of  a 
lever  we  obtain  a  curve  for  the  gradual  rise  and  fall  of  the  pulse^  and  it  is 
in  this  way  that  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  barometer  registers  itself;  an 
image  of  the  motion  is  presented  for  spatial  observation  and  measttrement, 
and  thus  all  the  difficulties  which  occur  in  the  logical  process  are  elimi- 
nated, while  there  are  substituted  for  errors  of  observation  the  more  easily 
recognised  defects  in  the  working  of  the  apparatus.  The  construction  of 
the  apparatus  itself,  and  knowledge  of  the  relation  between  the  curve 
and  the  actual  motion,  depend  upon  simple  geometrical  and  mechanical 
laws. 

ta  Exactly  the  same  methods  must  be  applied  when,  instead  of  motion 
in  space^  we  are  dealing  with  changes  of  any  kind,  changes  of  qnalitiesand 
intensities.  So  iiur  as  qualities  and  intensities  are  measurable  at  all,  they 
may  be  reduced  to  numbers  and  proportional  spatial  magnitudes  i  and  we 
proceed  in  the  same  way  to  construct  from  the  temporally  separated  ob- 
servations the  continuous  course  of  the  change,  either  by  means  of  a 
fonnuhi  or  by  the  graphical  method.  It  is  thus  that  we  oonstraet  the 
curves  of  temperature  for  the  daily  rise  and  fall  of  the  atmospherical 
temperature,  or  the  curve  of  the  temperature  of  a  patient  in  a  fever. 

In  many  cases  it  is,  of  course,  imijossible  to  show  the  course  of  a 
change  from  moment  to  moment  ;  when,  for  instance,  it  is  too  rapid  to 
admit  of  several  observations,  or  too  complicated  for  us  to  be  able  to 
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follow  the  simultnneous  change  of  a  number  of  parts.  In  rapid  chemical 
action  our  observation  is  limited  to  comparing  the  beginning  and  final 
point  of  the  change,  and  to  ascertaining  the  difference  between  the  second 
state  and  the  first ;  we  detefmine  the  changed  slate  and  not  the  process  of 
change. 

§  91. 

Since  the  reference  of  sensibly  perceived  qualities^  relations  of  magpitude 
and  changes,  to  individual  things  can  only  take  place  in  the  syntheses 
described  in  §  72,  perception  can  lead  directly  only  to  the  description  of 

PHENOMENA,  and  we  roust  distinguish  between  this  and  the  reference  of 
the  phenomeiKL  tn  their  real  subjects. 

In  so  far  as  b(»atially  liaiked  figures  are  given  to  perception,  these  are 
the  subjects  of  judgments  of  perception. 

Where  spatial  limits  are  lost  to  observation,  the  reference  of  predicates 
to  their  subjects  is  guided  by  the  principle  of  the  permanence  of  matter, 
and  determined  by  measurement  of  weight. 

Neither  the  principle  of  the  permanence  of  matter,  nor  the  principle 
that  the  weight  is  the  measure  of  the  quantity  of  matter,  is  a  prim, 

I.  In  our  preceding  considerations  we  have  dealt  with  the  means  of 
determining  in  an  objectively  valid  manner  the  predicates  belonging  to 
the  things  given  to  our  perception.  We  begin  by  assuming  these  to  be 
simply  given,  as  they  appear  to  the  ordinary  sense-apprehension ;  they 
form  the  starting  points  to  which,  by  analysis  of  their  particular  aspects, 
judgments  are  aiLached  which  express  in  fully  detci  i;uiied  predicate-con- 
cepts their  perceptible  magnitutlcs,  their  attributes,  and  tlieir  changes. 
But  our  investigations  have  shown  in  §  47,  9  (I.  p.  312)  and  §  72 
(II.  78  sq.)  that  the  idea  of  individual  things  as  subjects  of  our  judg- 
ments of  perception  is  brought  about  by  a  synthesis  of  those  extended 
and  successive  qualities  of  sensation  which  alone  are  immediately  given, 
and  that  this  synthesis  is  not  determined  in  one  invariable  way  by  any 
necessity,  but  is  originally  governed  only  by  the  negative  principle  that 
two  thiqgs  cannot  occupy  the  same  position  in  space ;  finally,  in  §  78  we 
found  difierent  forms  of  unity  for  these  synthesesi  according  to  which  the 
meaning  in  which  we  speak  of  a  single  thing  is  differently  determmed. 
There  still  remains  for  our  investigittion  the  question :  how  is  it  possible 
for  our  judgments  of  perception  to  be  objectively  valid  in  the  sense  of 
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referring  their  predicates  unerringly  to  those  subjects  to  which  they 
belong  necessarily  and  with  universal  validity,  and  which  are  coonected 
with  the  predicates  by  every  one  in  the  same  way  ? 

2.  When  we  learn  that  what  is  immediately  given  consists  onljr  of  our 
tensationsi  aDd  that  Ibese  are  themselves  only  the  effects  of  presupposed 
leai  things  upon  consdottsness  through  the  medium  of  our  seuse  oigans, 
then  we  are  first  led  to  distinguish  between  the  mere  phenomenon,  the 
sensibly  perceived  appearance^  and  the  thing  itself  which  gives  rise  to  the 
appearsnce.  We  then  find  oursdves  called  upon  to  free  ourselves  m  all 
observation  from  habits  of  referring  perceptions  to  things,  from  every 
interpretation  of  the  seen  and  heard,  and  to  describe  the  phenomenon 
as  such  ;  so  that  the  subject  of  our  judgment  shall  be  in  the  strictest  sense 
only  that  which  is  subjectively  and  directly  perceived,  and  we  shall  there- 
fore be  entirely  in  the  position  in  which  the  so-called  impersonal  judg- 
ments arise,  in  so  far  as  what  they  exjiress  is  merely  the  perceived 
phenomenon  without  reference  to  a  definite  thing  (cf.  §  11,  I.  p.  59  sq.). 
When  we  see  a  rainbow*  we  can  only  say  that  we  see  colours  which  are 
arranged  in  a  certain  way  and  describe  an  arc ;  as  to  what  is  coloured  we 
shall  prefer  to  withhold  our  judgment,  smce  we  have  no  perceptions  of 
touch  or  any  kind  of  analogy  to  guide  us.  When  we  see  Ughtntng^  we  can 
speak  only  of  the  trsnsitoiy  flash  of  light;  or  when  we  see  a  dark  round 
spot  upon  the  disc  of  the  sun,  of  this  optical  impression.  It  is  left 
uncertain  what  it  is  which  flashes,  and  whether  the  dark  sp^t  is  a  planet 
passin<j  before  the  sun  or  something  else.  But  the  quesdon  what  it  is 
which  flashes  and  is  coloured  means  only :  in  what  way  would  the 
assumed  object,  which  takes  cfTect  as  l;^liL  upon  our  eyes,  aftect  our  eyes 
and  our  other  senses  under  other  conditions;  in  what  way  would  it,  under 
given  conditions,  change  itself  and  other  things;  in  other  words,  what 
cotnplex  of  spatial  and  temporally  successive  piienomena  would  it 
present  by  itself  or  in  connection  with  others,  for  it  is  only  as  the  one 
ground  of  perceptions  and  change  of  perceptions  that  it  is  ever  thought 
of. 

3,  Our  attitude  towards  the  rainbow  or  flash  of  lightning  is  funda- 
mentally the  same  as  that  in  which  we  origuially  approach  all  perceptible 
objects;  hence  the  direct  and  immediate  expressbn  of  our  peroeptioa 
can  be  merely  that  we  perceive  at  a  certain  place  such  and  such  colours, 
tuch  and  such  qualities  of  touch,  etc  Here  we  see  again  how  the  con- 
cept of  the  one  thing  must  original^  be  determined  by  the  bounded 
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form,  and  how  the  iDdmdual  tubject,  to  which  the  pie^catet  of  the  de- 
scription appljr,  is  first  given  by  the  permanent  form,  which  eren  in  moHoti 

remains  the  same  or  changes  continuously.  In  every  description  of  plants 
and  animals  the  subject  of  the  judgments  is  only  the  form  which  appears  ; 
the  predicates  are  attributed  to  this  spatial  whole.  The  subjects  thus 
gained  are  finally  established  by  the  fact  that  every  one  agrees  in  the 
apprehension  of  their  forms  and  of  their  spatial  boundaries ;  their  identity 
attaches  to  the  constancy  oC  the  image  and  to  the  uninterrupted  oontinui^ 
of  perception,  and  so  long  as  our  statements  merely  refer  to  the  permanent 
or  changing  qualities  of  sense  within  certain  spatial  limits  the  ofajectlve 
validity  of  the  statement  depends  only  upon  similarity  in  our  organizations 
and  consequent  sameness  in  sensations,  and  upon  coincidence  in  measure- 
ment 

4.  But  as  soon  as  we  substitute  for  the  form,  as  the  element  determinmg 
unity,  the  actual  individual  snbfect  which  appears  in  this  form,  the  meaning 

of  the  statement  changes,  and  it  passes  beyond  the  merely  phenomenal  to 
an  interpretation  of  the  phenomenon,  to  a  process  of  inference  which  no 
longer  merely  gives  immediate  utterance  to  the  perception,  but  introduces 
general  propositions  by  which  the  interpretation  is  guided.  While  what  I 
say  is  merely  that  what  appears  at  a  given  place  within  perceptible  limits  is 
yellow,  shining,  smooth,  hard,  etc,  I  describe  the  phenomenon ;  as  soon  as 
I  say  that  it  is  gold  I  interpret  the  phenomenon  by  a  general  concept,  and 
carry  out  an  inference  of  subsumption,  of  which  the  major  premise  is  the 
deBnitiott  of  the  concept  of  gold  (§  56, 1,  p.  367) ;  this  statement  therefore 
presupposes  the  dassificatory  formation  of  concepts.  So  long  as  we  are 
dealing  merely  with  objects  at  rest  and  of  fixed  limits  the  concepts  of 
particular  kinds  of  matter  (for  instance)  may  be  regarded  as  simple  con- 
stant complexes  of  perceptible  qualities  (as  Locke  represents  them),  and 
the  concept  gold  might  then  be  taken  merely  as  an  abbreviation,  as  a 
simple  substitute  for  a  pluraluy  of  perceptible  (jualities  ;  it  was  no  doubt  in 
this  way  that  the  concepts  of  particular  kinds  of  matter  originally  arose, 
and  from  such  concepts  all  description  of  things  by  definite  words  must 
start. 

But,  as  we  have  shown  in  §  47,  9  (I.  p-  3  t  2)  and  §  72,  14  sq.  (II.  86  sq.), 
the  fact  of  change  in  what  is  perceived,  while  we  still  need  to  apprehend 
that  which  changes  continuously  as  one  thing,  forces  us  beyond  this  simple 
way  of  forming  concepts,  and  makes  us  uncertain  as  to  our  affirmation  of 
the  identity  of  the  substance  which  appears  in  different  forms  and  trans* 
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formations,  if  it  is  to  be  grounded  upon  the  mere  perception  of  spatial 
continuity.  Where,  as  in  the  mixture  of  fluids  or  the  solution  of  a  solid 
body  into  a  fluid,  the  boundaries  of  two  things  originally  distinct  in  space 
disappear ;  where  chemical  combinatioi)  does  not  merely  obliterate  spatial 
boundaries,  but  witbdmws  the  origbial  qualities  of  the  combined  materials 
fiom  the  senses  and  replaces  them  bj  the  enttidy  new  qualities  of  the  com- 
pound; where,  as  in  evaporation,  parts  become  invisible  which  were 
previously  visible,  or  as  in  the  precipitation  of  gases  and  ihiids,  visible 
drops  and  solid  bodies  arise  where  there  was  before  nothing  to  be  seen,  in 
such  cases  as  these  immediate  perception  leaves  us  uncertain  how  we  are 
to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  bodies  wincii  were  separated,  and  how  the 
later  subject  of  perception  is  rrlntcd  to  that  which  was  seen  earlier. 
There  is  no  a  priori  principle  which  forbids  us  to  assume  that  substances 
disappear ;  on  the  contrary,  the  assumption  is  suggested  by  the  simplest 
interpretation  of  perceptions.  It  is  only  on  the  one  hand  our  logical  needs 
(S  7>>  P*  ^4)>  other  the  inference  from  analogy  which  passes  from  the 
plurality  of  bodies  which  we  see  persisting  to  the  others,  which  favours  the 
assumption  that  even  substances  which  have  become  invisible  still  eiist 
somewhere,  an  assumption  which  finds  its  oonfirmatioa  in  our  constantly 
increasing  knowledge  of  the  poasifaility  of  reprodudog  elements  from 
compounds,  or  of  precipitating  vapours.  The  proposition  that  matter 
persists  has  become  certain  by  way  of  induction  ;  but  the  history  of  the 
concept  of  matter  shows  clearly  how  slow  the  early  general  assumption 
of  a  permanent  substratum  for  all  changes  has  been  to  take  definite 
form,  bow  long  the  Aristotelian  theor)'  held  its  ground  that  this  substratum 
is  coin|)letely  without  quality  and  equally  capable  of  all  forms  and  definite 
attributes,  how  the  concept  of  the  chemical  element  first  vindicated  this 
predicate  of  the  permanent  for  determinate  kinds  of  substances,  and  the 
development  of  chemistry  afterwards  yielded  a  comprehensive  inductive 
proof  for  the  general  presuppositions,  thus  establishing  definite  concepts 
concerning  the  material  subjects  to  which  our  predicates  refer.  But  it  still 
remained  a  doubtful  question  how  the  constancy  of  subjects  could  be  known 
in  the  particular  case  by  way  of  perception,  and  bow  it  could  be  determined 
whether  successive  states  were  really  referable  to  one  and  the  same  thing, 
until  the  principles  that  weight  is  the  measure  of  substance,  and  that  the 
same  material  body  must  invariably  have  the  same  weight,  gave  us  the  clue 
Ii\  which  to  establish  with  certainty  the  identity  of  suLiLinces  as  subjects 
of  our  judgments  of  perception,  and  to  form  inferences  from  perceived 
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motions  as  to  the  identity  or  non-identity  of  the  things  to  which  succes- 
sive predicates  belong.^ 

It  is  this  which  gives  its  importance  to  the  balance  as  a  supplementary 
help  in  all  our  dewriptico  of  external  things  tod  events ;  it  does  not 
directly  determine  any  predicate  of  sense-peieeption,  as  the  meaime 
detenninet  visible  magnitude,  but  by  measuiing  through  a  perceptible 
motion  the  quantity  of  matter  which  is  nmtaincd  withui  definite  spatial 
limits  ^  n^t  only  adds  an  important  relation  to  the  immediately  apparent 
quafitiesi  but  serves  principally  to  determine  whether  that  which  confronts 
us  in  successive  perceptions  is  ^  mm  subject  or  not.  Thus  at  may  really 
be  called  a  metaphysical  instrument  which,  by  the  inforaiadon  it  gives, 
guides  us  in  our  reference  of  sense-given  to  the  permanent  ground  which 
we  are  constrained  to  add  m  thought,  and  raises  bridges  for  the  under- 
standing, by  which  it  may  pass  tiofn  iwc  worJJ  ut  c^cii^  iiions  to  the  non- 
sensuous  world  of  the  subjects  which  we  assume  as  the  cause  of  the 
sensations,  and  which  can  be  apprehended  only  in  the  concept  It  is  true 
that  it  does  not  remove  the  impossibility  of  finding  absolutely  individual 
Sttbiects,  such  as  would  satisfy  the  claims  of  logic,  in  the  province  of 
intnitton  where  we  can  know  only  the  extended,  that  is  the  divisible ;  but 
it  does  enable  tis  to  control  their  numerical  rdationa^  and  to  determine 
theur  increase  or  decrease. 

Thus  the  validity  also  of  our  statements  as  to  the  sense  in  which  the 
predicates  of  our  judgments  of  peroq>tion  belong  to  tfadr  subjects 
depends  upon  a  comprehensive  frame-work  of  hypotheses,  whidi  have 
arisen  in  part  from  our  logical  needs,  and  have  in  part  been  gained  by 
way  of  induction.  In  reference  to  the  limits  of  accuracy  in  weighing,  and 
in  establishing  the  most  probable  results  of  the  process,  the  same  methods 
are,  of  course,  applicable  as  in  other  measurements. 

Our  desire  to  attain  extensive  completeness  of  perception  in  space  and 
time  would  be  realized  by  a  descriphon  of  the  universe  containing  all 
particulars  of  perception  in  their  spatial  and  temporal  order,  which  would 
take  the  tatrn  of  a  catalogue  of  all  particular  objects  and  their  changes. 

In  so  &r  as  this  exhaustive  completeness  of  description  is  not  possible, 

^  Cf.  above,  p.  169,  and  v.  Kries,  "  Ueber  MeMoog  ioleniiver  Grossen,"  Fiertel- 
jdtntkr./.  wm»  FML^  vi  sto  aq. 
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a  substitute  is  found  in  the  statistical  numeration  of  like  things  and 
events,  which  presupposes  a  given  classification  of  objects. 

Within  narrower  lunits  this'  niunemioa  serves  partly  for  the  description 
of  the  particular  in  its  ootiite  in  time^  and  pwrtlj  for  the  dr<^rription  of 
collective  wholes  as  to.thdr  composition  and  change;  beyond  those  limits 
its  task  is  partly  to  present  for  our  survey  the  spatial  and  temporal  distri* 
bution  of  lake  things  and  events,  psrtljr  to  bring  before  intuition  the 
numerical  rdations  in  which  the  various  specific  difleiences  of  a  general 
concept  are  realised 

i«  Perception,  and  the  description  expressing  it,  begins  within  an 
incalculable  plurality  of  things,  and  of  events  taking  place  in  and  between 
these  things,  as  this  or  that  happens  to  present  itself  or  is  selected  by 
subjective  interest.  But  even  the  localizauon  of  them  in  space  and  in 
the  time  common  to  all  forces  us  to  extend  perception  until  it  embraces 
all  space  and  all  time,  and  so  to  establish  a  spatial  order  for  the  plurality 
of  perceived  things  and  a  temporal  order  for  their  movements  and 
changes,  within  which  every  particular  object  appears  as  part  of  a  spatial 
whole,  and  every  period  of  time  occupied  by  a  plurality  of  contem- 
poraneous events  as  part  of  a  temporal  whole.  An  eartensively  complete 
perception  would  become  a  cosmography,  in  which  for  every  point  of 
time  there  would  be  assigned  to  everything  its  position  in  space  and  Its 
state ;  withm  this  ideal  fi»m»work  are  ranged  those  ftagments  of  the 
representatbn  of  larger  spatial  wholes  and  historical  events  whidi  we  are 
able  to  establish  by  exact  perception.  And  the  basis  of  this  all-embracing 
image  of  the  universe  is  the  determination  of  the  spatial  distribution  of 
objects  which  are— at  any  rate  iox  us — invariable  in  time,  of  the  fixed 
masses  of  the  earth  and  constellations,  <^eography  and  uranography ;  when 
this  ground-plan  is  once  given  for  any  point  of  time,  then  movements  of 
the  objects  to  and  lio  are  introduced,  and  can  be  known  by  means  of 
comparison. 

s.  Within  the  whole^  which  comprehends  a  plurality  of  perceptible 
things,  every  part  which  forms  a  unity  is  determined  as  a  particular  thing ; 
it  IS  also  determined  as  single^  and  distinct  from  all  which  are  to  be  found 
near  it  in  space.  The  principle  that  the  same  thing  caimot  at  the  same  time 
occupy  different  positions  in  space  secures  numerical  distinctness  between 
objects  and  the  determination  of  their  number  at  any  given  tune.  The 
pi  inciple  that  diiierent  states  of  the  same  thing  can  only  be  successive 
and  not  simultaneous  secures  difference  in  point  of  time. 
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3.  Astronomy,  favoored  by  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  its  objects 
are  easily  surveyed  and  constant^  and  by  the  wonderful  development  of  its 
instmaieots  and  methods  of  measnrement,  has  realised  as  fully  as  possible 
the  idea  of  an  accurate  representation  of  the  spatial  distribution  of  its 
objects.   By  undertaking  in  its  charts  and  catalogues  to  determine  the 

position  at  any  given  time  of  every  permanently  visible  object  in  the  \ 
heavens,  and  by  tracing  theur  motions,  it  ap|3roximates  to  the  ideal  of  a 
cosmography  embracing  the  whole  realm  of  the  perceptible ;  and  the  com- 
plt-ieness  with  which  it  recognises  and  distinguishes  the  [>aiLicular  as  such 
finds  expression  in  the  fact  that  it  denotes  every  object  as  particular  by 
its  proper  name  or  the  number  equivalent  to  it. 

4.  In  constructing  a  world-catalogiie  to  contain  all  perceptible  objects 
and  to  present  them  in  a  spatial  system  as  particular  with  name  or 
number,  we  are  opposed  by  the  number,  the  transitoriness  and  the  irregular 
motion  of  most  earthly  objects,  as  well  as  by  the  absence  of  spatial  separa^ 
tion  in  the  masses  of  the  earth's  surface.   Nevertheless  geography,  no 

doubt  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  results  of  human  activity,  has  to  a  large  1 
extent  set  before  itsdf  the  same  task  of  determming  the  particular  as 
such  in  its  spatial  distribution  and  number,  and  of  cataloguing,  of  giving 
proper  names  to  the  mountains,  rivers,  etc.  But  where  this  way  of  making 
the  particular  as  sucii  111  its  comj)leteness  the  object  of  knowledge  is 
impracticable,  an  approximating  process  offers  itself  in  the  counting  of 
particular  things  of  the  same  kind. 

5.  So  far  as  the  classification  of  substances  and  of  forms  according  to 
perceptible  characteristics  has  been  carried  out,  every  description  of  a 
pardcalar  object  serves  either  for  its  subsumption  under  existing  concepts, 
or  to  show  us  that  they  are  insufficient  and  that  the  dassificatton  needs  to 
be  extended  or  corrected.  If  we  leave  aside  for  the  present  the  latter 
casCf  then  the  first  consequence  of  this  subsumption  is  that  the  subjects  of 
our  judgments  of  perception  can  be  named  by  a  general  term  expressing 
a  concept  As  perception  then  takes  the  extensive  direction  towards 
completeness  of  knowledge  of  the  particular,  and  observes  the  plurality  of 
the  particular  as  such,  it  leads  to  the  numerical  staieinent  of  those  objects 
whicli  fall  under  one  and  the  same  concept,  and  determines  the  number 
of  things  of  the  same  kind  which  it  comes  across.  Here  the  particular 
place  or  particular  time  occupied  by  each  particular  thing  is  no  longer 
regarded,  and  any  chance  differences  in  individuals  by  which  each  one  is 
distinguished  from  all  others^  and  which  must  be  noticed  in  a  description, 
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also  disappear;  but  the  particular  as  such  tdU  maintauis  its  own  in  so 
far  as  it  is  not  merely  taken  as  the  indifferent  representative  of  a  general 
concept,  but  retains  its  value  as  an  existence  numerically  distinct  from  e?eiy 
other.  Quite  apart  from  the  &ct  that  for  the  real  relation  of  particular 
things  amongst  themselves  and  to  others  it  is  not  a  matter  of  iodifference 
in  what  numbeis  they  are  forthcomings  these  numerical  statements  have 
an  interest  in  themselves  with  reference  to  the  ideal  of  an  extensive 
completeness  in  our  knowledge  of  the  particular. 

6.  There  is  no  familiar  name  for  this  kind  of  classified  cataloguing  of 
the  numbers  of  particular  objects  which  fall  under  a  general  concept, 
exce{)t  the  terms  statistical  statements  and  tables ;  the  peculiarity  of  all 
statistical  surveys  consists  just  in  the  fact  that  they  do  not  numerate 
and  catalogue  particubv  objects  and  instances  as  such,  but  that  they  give 
us  the  total  numbers  of  homogeneous  objects  and  phenomena,  and  so 
merely  summarize  particuUr  perceptions  aoooidmg  to  certain  categories. 
To  this  extent  statistical  numeration  belongs  to  the  province  of  the  obser- 
vation and  description  of  the  particular,  but  the  inferences  which  can  be 
drawn  from  such  numbers  must  be  reserved  for  a  later  section. 

7.  The  object  with  which  the  numeradon  of  pardcular  objects  is 

undertaken  is  not  alwavs  ihc  iiauic. 

In  the  first  place,  the  numerical  statement  is  subservient  to  the  descrip- 
liou  oi  collective  wholes,  the  constituent  unities  ot"  which  are  either  all  of 
the  same  kind  or  fall  under  a  limited  number  of  different  concepts.  In  the 
exact  description  of  a  group  of  stars  such  as  the  Pleiades,  we  must  have 
before  everything  a  statement  of  the  number  of  the  stars  forming  it ;  in  the 
exact  descripdon  of  a  flock  of  sheep^  a  statement  of  the  number  of  sheep ; 
in  the  description  of  a  fiunily  or  people*  a  statement  of  the  number  of 
members ;  in  the  descripdon  of  a  caravan,  a  statement  of  the  number  of 
Gamels»  horses^  and  men  composing  it  If  it  is  taken  into  consideradon 
that  the  unities  formmg  a  collecdve  whole  manifest  in  addition  to  the  fact 
that  they  foil  under  the  same  generic  concept  differences,  either  of  quah'ty 
or  of  mere  quantity,  then  the  description  be  uiure  complete  if  the  total 
number  of  the  individuals  which  fall  under  the  generic  concept  is  broken 
up  into  the  numbers  of  individuals  corresponding  to  specific  concepts  or 
varieties.  Tiic  dcicription  of  the  Pleiades  slates  how  many  stars  there  are 
of  the  4th,  5th,  6th  magoitude,  etc  ;  the  description  of  a  flock  of  sheep, 
how  many  ram%  ewes,  and  lambs  ;  the  description  of  a  people,  how  many 
males  and  females^  how  many  of  different  ages^  how  many  of  different 
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callings,  etc ;  the  conceptual  order  appears  as  a  poiat  of  view  by  which  to 
guide  the  numeratioii  within  the  Kmits  given  hy  the  collective  unity. 

Such  a  description  of  different  wholes  composed  of  aoalpgoos  elements 
leads  us  further  to  institute  a  comparison  between  them,  and  to  recognise  | 
differences  in  their  composition. 

Where  the  province  within  which  a  census  is  being  taken  is  not  given  as  | 
a  definitely  limited  collective  unity,  the  problem  would  at  first  be  merely  to 
determine  the  total  number  of  objects  falling  under  a  concept, — to  count 
how  many  men,  etc.,  there  are.  But  a  iwotold  interest  connects  itself  with 
this  process  ;  on  the  one  hand,  to  determine  how  the  total  number  of  the  ' 
individuals  of  a  genus  is  distributed  in  space  ;  on  the  other  hand,  to  see 
bow  the  total  number  of  the  individuals  of  a  genus  is  distributed  amongst 
its  species  or  its  quantitative  differences,  and  thus  to  obtain  a  basis  for 
comparison,  for  the  establishment  of  numerical  relations,  which  wiU  be 
analogous  to  measurement. 

In  the  first  proceeding  we  may,  at  any  i«te  to  some  eitentp  find  a  sub* 
stitute  for  that  ideal  completeness  of  perception  of  the  particnlar  in  which 
we  were  called  upon  to  assign  to  every  particular  thing  its  position  in 
space;  and  even  where  this  may  have  been  done^  as  in  the  lists  of  stars, 
the  statement  of  the  numbers  of  stars  in  the  particular  parts  of  the  heavens 
enables  us  to  make  a  comparative  survey  of  their  distribution.  In  statistics 
of  population  we  count  the  total  number  of  human  beings  inhabiting  the 
earth.  We  do  not,  however,  stoj)  here,  but  by  dividing  the  earth  into 
spatial  parts  and  stating  the  population  of  the  particular  continents,  coun- 
tries, and  provinces,  we  make  a  comparative  survey ;  we  have  the  same 
aim  before  us  in  the  geography  of  plants  and  animals. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  numeration  is  guided  by  the  divisiou  of  the  con*  I 
cept,  which  gives  for  our  comparison  the  numbers  in  which  the  difiSerences 
of  things  are  realised  How  many  stan  there  are  of  the  fiisl^  second,  or 
third  magnitude,  how  many  human  beings  belong  to  the  different  races, 
how  many  are  males  and  how  many  females,— all  this  is  included  in  a 
complete  knowledge  of  the  particular. 

The  extent  to  which  the  statistical  method  prevails,  and  everything  is  ^ 
counted,  is  another  instance  of  the  hindamental  difference  between 
modern  and  ancient  science.  Nothing  seems  more  superficial  and  unim- 
portant when  contrasted  with  the  mere  concept,  in  which  for  .Vristotle  all 
knowledge  lay,  than  these  merely  matter-of-fact  numerical  relations  ;  the 
knowledge  of  the  concept  can  gain  nothing  by  our  knowing  how  often  it  is 
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realized,  and  there  can  be  no  inner  relation  between  the  Dumber  there  may 
happen  to  be  of  individuals  and  Iheir  qualitative  differences.  Number 
ftttaiiu  scientific  value  only  when  we  realize  that  oar  first  task  must  be  to 
apprehend  the  Given  fiiUy  and  accurately  in  its  actual  constitution,  and 
then  to  understand  the  necessity  of  this  constitution  j  its  importance  even 
ibrthehigher  problems  of  science  is  proved  the  inferences  which  can 
be  drawn  ftom  statistical  tables,  and  it  has  become  an  indispensable  aid  to 
induction. 

8.  The  numeration  of  particular  events  which  occur  in  time  accompanies 
the  numeration  of  particular  things  which  exist  side  by  side  in  space,  and 
has  a  similar  aim.  Where  the  thitv^s  naiucraicd  arise  and  pass  away  in 
time,  as  do  the  generations  of  living  beings,  the  two  kinds  of  numeration 
are  necessarily  combined  in  reference  to  the  same  objects. 

The  numeration  of  like  events  subserves  primarily  the  description  of 
the  particular  object  and  of  collective  unities  in  their  temporal  duration 
and  change.  Where  the  same  events  recur  in  the  same  individual,  or  in 
similar  individuals,  such  as  the  breathing  or  beating  of  the  pulse  in  man, 
or  the  birth  and  death  of  individuals  within  a  nation,  the  numeration  of 
these  events  and  the  determination  of  their  distribution  in  time  is  an  aid 
to  mere  description  which  is  unable  to  note  down  each  case  as  individual ; 
the  number  of  definite  recurring  activities  and  exertions  gives  us  the  total 
amount  of  action  within  definite  time-Itmits.  Then  conceptual  arrange- 
ment appears  here  also,  and  we  are  called  upon  to  count  how  many 
events  of  different  kinds  occur  within  given  lime-limits,  or  within  a  circle 
of  like  conditions,  so  that  we  may  compare  their  frequency.  We  shall 
have  to  return  later  on  to  the  importance  of  statistical  statements  of  this 
kind  ;  here  they  appear  primarily  only  as  a  summation  of  particular  per- 
ceptions which  is  made  possible  by  the  subsumption  of  the  particular 
under  general  concepts,  and  which  in  this  abbreviation  enables  us  to  take 
as  the  object  of  communicable  knowledge  the  particular  which  we  should 
have  neither  time  nor  strength  of  memory  to  survey  in  its  inexhaustible 
fulness  and  with  all  its  spedalizations.* 

*  Cf.  A.  Mcitzcn,  Gtsihithtty  Theorit  und  7'<rhni/:  dcr  Statistik  (1886},  where  in 
§§  the  cuiiUuions  of  stalUtical  numeraUon  are  careluliy  di^cus&ed. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  PROCESS  OF  INDUCTION'  AS   THE  METFIOD   OF  OBTATNING 
UNIVERSAL  PROPOSITIONS  FROM  PARTICULAR  PERCEPTIONS, 

Throughout  the  precediog  chapter  we  have  been  led  to  see  that  objec- 
tively valid  statements  about  particular  perceived  things  and  events  rest 
upon  un;vci;ij.l  j;rupusitions,  which  express  a  necessary  connection,  and 
from  which  it  can  be  inferred  that  if  something  is,  something  else  also  is  ; 
they  rest  upon  rules  which  express  the  connection  between  our  subjective 
perceptions  and  things,  the  connection  of  the  attributes  of  things  amongst 
themselves,  and  the  connection  of  their  changes  with  other  changes.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  has  also  been  established  that  belief  in  the  truth  of  such 
univenal  piopositioDS  depends  endiely  upon  the  particular  £Kt8  of  per- 
ceptioii,  and  the  question  which  we  now  have  to  consider  is — ^to  put  it 
quite  generally— how  do  we  pass  from  judgments  of  perception  referring 
to  the  particular  to  universal  propositions? 

In  the  pioUem  of  determining  a  continuous  motion  or  change  from 
intermittent  observations  we  have  already  approached  this  question ;  we 
were  there  concerned  in  finding  for  the  particular  event  the  rule  accord- 
ing to  which  the  magnitude  of  the  changes  dcietiuuicd  m  successive 
moments,  in  deriving,  that  is,  from  particular  data  a  proposition  to  hold 
good  for  all  particular  stages  of  the  change;  and  it  appeared  that  parti 
cular  observations  pass  imperceptibly  into  inferences  bearing  the  character 
of  INDUCTION.  In  this  simplest  example  we  already  find  an  indication  of 
the  general  nature  of  the  logical  process  contained  in  it  |  and  it  is  this 
process  which  first  calls  for  closer  investigation. 

1.  Th«  GsitBRAL  Logical  Chahactbr  of  thb  Procbss  op  £mpiricai. 

Inductiok. 

§  93. 

If  the  object  of  the  inductive  process  is  described  as  the  attainment  of 
universal  propositions  iiom  particular  judgments  of  perception,  then  it 
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nay  be  shown  that  inductioii  in  thU  sense  is  indeed  a  process  which  is 
universally  pnuitited  aooording  to  psychological  laws;  but  that  from  no 
poim  of  view  can  a  g^imd  be  feund  lor  its  logical  jnstifieation  in  the 
mse  that  the  propotitionB  infened  in  this  way  are  neoestsrily  trae,  and 
that  induction  is  therefore  a  kind  of  strict  proof  for  uniTenil  propositions 
by  means  of  particalar  ftcts. 

The  logical  justification  of  the  faiductive  process  rests  upon  the  hxx  that 
(according  to  §  62)  it  is  an  inevitable  postulate  of  our  effort  after  know- 
ledge that  the  given  li  necessary,  and  can  be  knowa  as  proceeding  from 
its  grounds  according  to  universal  laws. 

This  presupposition  is  the  ground  for  a  process  of  reduction,  through 
which  we  seek,  upon  the  ground  of  the  syllogistic  rules,  the  premises  as 
consequences  of  which  the  particular  facts  of  obsecvatioa  present  them- 
selves. 

The  premises  thus  discofored  are  HVKmiisis,  which  may  indeed  be  le- 
foted  by  contradiction  between  their  ccmsequencea  and  observed  phenomena, 
but  which  cannot  be  proved  by  agreement  between  their  consequences  and 
the  phenomena,  and  can  at  most  be  made  faieieasingly  probable. 

Within  this  process  of  reduction,  which  is  ordmarily  known  as  the  in- 
ductive method,  we  must  distinguish  between  the  process  of  obtaining 
specific  propositions,  which  possess  a  merely  nuuicricj.i  gcaeraUty,  and 
generalization,  in  which  the  results  are  obuined  by  means  of  generic 
concepts. 

I.  Induction  (^ay(i>y^)  was  opposed  to  the  syllogism  by  Aristotle  as  a 
special  kind  of  inference,  by  means  of  which  the  truth  of  propositions  is 
known ;  and  be  describes  it  as  ascending  firom  the  particular  to  the  uni- 
versal,^ without  giving  us  any  detailed  teaching  about  it  He  finds  first 
the  process  of  illostratiDg  a  universal  proposition  by  a  series  of  eiamples 
in  the  practice  of  oratocy,  and  more  especially  in  the  method  of  Socrstes; 
and  he  expbuns  that  it  is  the  popular  process  because  it  attaches  itself  to 
fiuntUar  experiences,  and  thus  easily  excites  belieC  lu  only  ptesupposir 
tion  is,  that  the  similar  in  different  instances  is  recognised,  and  that  a 
familiar  word  for  it  exists.  Thus  it  is  shown  that  the  best  pilot  is  he  who 
undersuud^i  tac  maLLcr,  and  liie  be^ii  driver  ia  the  same  way  he  who 

'  7V->  If  12,  105a,  10  sq. :  Iwo.'^urf^  ^  Tittv  InwTor  ff«i  fi4  mMW*  (^os, 
Cr.  Ttf/.,  I,  18,  lOiS*,  7  tq.  Amai /Ml.,  I,  8(M,  40  tq.  With  wtuU  followi  cf.  Max 
Consbrucb,  "  'Erayvyi^,  uod  Tbeoflc  dtt  ladaction  bei  Atittotelos,'*  Artki9  fihr  GmcJL 
U.  Fhii,,  V.  3,  30J  iq, 

S.  L.— It  U 
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understands  it,  and  hence  it  is  inferred  that  in  every  art  he  is  the  best  who 
undcralands  it.  Akin  to  the  ^Traywyj;  is  the  proof  tuMii  the  particular 
example  (TrapaStty/xa).  Athletes  are  not  chosen  by  lot,  therefore  states- 
men should  not  be  chosen  by  lot.^  In  a  wider  sense  the  {process  of 
eicplainipg  a  geneial  concept^  such  as  that  of  the  reUtton  between  Iwa^ 
and  jK^gpycMi  by  examples  such  as  the  relation  between  the  man  who  knows 
how  to  buUd  and  the  man  who  actnally  bidldi,  is  catted  hmfmfy^ 

That  snch  an  htwpm^\i  is  cogent  as  a  proof  is  always  taken  for  granted 
by  Aiistotle  j  if  any  one  wiU  not  accept  a  proof  fiom  the  particalar,  be 
must  produce  a  negative  instance,  without  which  to  assail  the  proof  is 
mere  contentiousness.*  The  very  major  premises  of  our  syllogisms  are 
themselves  mjt  syllogistically  proved,  and  iherciorc  rest  upoa  an  <Vay(jyy. 

There  is  only  one  passage  {Anal,  pr.^  II.  23,  24)  in  which  Aristotle 
deals  more  fully  witli  the  process  of  mfcrence  contained  in  tUe  CTraywyig, 
by  contrasting  it  with  the  syllogistic  process. 

If  the  concepts  C  are  subordinate  to  each  other,  then  the  syllo- 
gism shows  by  means  of  the  middle  concept  B  that  A  belongs  to  C;  the 
inference  is    is  ^,  C  is     therefort  C  is  A, 

Bat  Induction  shows  by  means  of  the  lowest  concept  C  that  the  highest 
concept  A  belongs  to  the  middle  concept  3.  For  instance^  let  itf  «»kwg- 
lived,  without  gall,  C^the  particular  long4ived  aninudsi*  man,  horsey 
mule;  then  induction  infers — 

man,  horse,  raule  are  long-lived  ; 

man,  horse,  mule  are  without  gall ; 

therefore  that  which  is  without  gall  is  long-lived. 

The  inference  is  neoessaiy  when  man,  horse,  and  mole  are  aU  animals 
which  have  no  gatt ;  for  where  the  middle  concept  B  does  not  extend 
beyond  C  the  minor  premise  may  be  converted,  and  wc  get — 

man,  horse,  mule  are  long-lived  ; 

that  which  is  without  gall  is  man,  horse,  mule ; 

therefore  that  which  is  without  gail  is  long-lived; 

an  inference  according  to  the  rules  of  the  first  figure^  where^  instead 

*  Khtt. ,  II.  20,  1393*1,  27. 

*  iitiaph.y  O.,  6,  IO4&1,  25. 

*  r4»/i.  VIIL  8,  1564,  35  iq. 

*  We  ihoold  expect,  instead  of  t6  koB*  twaarm  /taKpifito*,  to  find  t6  <ni#'lai^or  AxoXov 

Kol  ftOKp^iw.  With  respect  to  (lifTlcttlties  in  the  text  cf.  G^nsbruch  ;  nevertheless  the 
logical  structure  of  the  inference  which  Aristotle  means  to  present  is  beyond  question. 
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of  a  simple  middle  concept,  we  have  the  total  of  the  members  of  the 
division,  which,  in  the  natural  order  of  the  concepts,  occupy  the  last  place. 
Thus  the  presupposition  is  that  C  consists  of  all  the  species  of  for  lii' 
ductioa  surveys  all  the  particulars ;  ^  it  is  thea  the  means  of  proviog  a 
proposition  SmA,  which  cannot  be  proved  by  a  syllogism  folkying  the 
natural  order  of  the  concepti^  because  there  is  no  middle  concept  between 
^and^. 

In  this  way  is  shown  what  Aristotle  sets  oat  to  prove  in  the  chapter^ 
that  even  rhetorical  inferences,  and  all  processes  of  conviction  however 
they  may  be  arrived  at,  follow  the  syllogistic  figures. 

Aristotle,  then,  treats  in  a  similar  manner  the  inference  from  an  cxani[jle 
{Anal.  pr.  II.  24).  It  is  shown  that  it  would  be  harmful  for  the  Athe- 
nians to  make  war  with  the  Thebans  by  a  similar  instance,  by  the  example 
of  the  Thebans,  who  made  war  with  the  Fbodans ;  both  are  instances  of 
wars  between  neighbours.  Here  there  are  four  concepts :  the  highest, 
is  harmihl  \  the  neat,  is  war  between  neighbours ;  the  two  subordinate 
\  XaBwtt  C  and war  between  Athenians  and  Thebans,  war  between 

Thebans  and  Phociana.  Now  we  have  the  pcoposition^  which  are  imme- 
\  diatdy  certain  (yKwpifia) : 

D  is  i^-'the  war  between  Thebans  and  Phocians  was  harmfiiL 

D  is  B — this  war  was  a  war  between  neighbours. 

C  is  B — war  between  Athenians  and  iliebaus  is  also  a  war  between 
neighbours. 

and  we  infer : 

C  is  A — therefore  it  is  harmful. 

This  contains  really  a  double  inference ;  from  the  eiample  it  is  inferred : 

Dv^A^Dv^B,  Uter^  BkA; 

then  from  this  universal  proposition  it  is  inferred,  according  to  the  first 
figure  ;  B  is  A,  C  is  B,  therejon  C  is  A.* 

*Theteofdilidoiibl6iiifaienoeeKplidi»h  b  38, 

69  a  II)  iScak  the  infeveaoe  ftwn  tbe  Muusple  ■hows  that  the  higher  «oiioept  bdoBgi  Id 

the  middle  concept  to  nn  1  directly  afterwards  (69  a  13  sq.)  can  state  that  example 
differs  from  induction  by  the  fact  that  in  example  we  infer  from  particular  to  p;?rticular, 
while  indttctioa  does  not  direct  its  conclusion  to  the  lower  concept  (the  particular j,  but 
liifen  from  aU  tbe  puticnlBr  that  tlMh^berooooe^  bdoo^  to  the  middle  caacepL  Thus 
iadaction  huhi  the  appliaitioQ  to  the  pittiealar  tnMance  which,  moeofding  to  Aiiitolle, 
is  peculiar  to  the  example ;  it  is  however  mperior  to  the  exMDple  is  alSmliog  conplete 
evideoce  for  tbe  imiversal  propoeitioo. 
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In  the  i,uuic  w     it  might  be  shown  by  several  examples  that  A  belongs 

to  B,  and  tliis  is  wliai  Aristotle  calls  in  the  v,  ulcr  sense  tirayuiyv,  in  those 
passages,  that  i&,  where  he  does  not  maintain  that  induction  mu^t  include 
all  the  particular. 

Here  it  is  clear  that  the  foMX.  iofcreace  is  not  cogent,  and  is  not  justified 
Igr  syllogistic  tbeorj.  Fiom  one  or  tevoml  examples  which  may  be  pre- 
sented in  the  pcopositions» 

£t  Fm  A 
Dt  St  Fm 

it  does  not  follow  nniveisally  that  ^  is  ^ ;  then  is  absent  just  that  inclu- 
sion of  all  esses  which  would  justify  the  oonveislon  of  the  minor  pmnse. 
A  generalization  tskes  place  by  which  that  whicb  happened  in  one  or 

several  cases  is  taken  as  a  universal  rale. 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  Aristotle,  when  he  speaks  of  induction,  is 
hardly  ever  thinking  of  deriving  a  universal  propuuiuon  from  the  observa- 
tion of  particular  instances  in  the  proper  sense.    His  examples  generally 
have  reference  to  concepts  of  species,  and  what  be  does  is  to  combine, 
not  particular  fiuts  into  a  lowest  concept,  but  specific  concepts  into  a  more 
general  concept,  or  specific  roles  into  a  general  rule.  That  the  best  driver 
Is  the  man  who  understands  it»  is  itself  a  universal  rule,  but  be  treats  It  as 
particular;  in  the  same  way  be  takes  as  psrticulars  that  msn,  horse  and 
mule  are  without  gall,  although  these  are  already  universsl  Judgments  He 
does  not  inquire  how  these  have  been  obtained  from  the  observation  of 
particular  men,  horses  and  mules ;  his  metaphysical  presuppositions  make 
him  regard  the  power  of  the  conceptual  form  over  the  particular  datum 
as      absolute,  that  he  never  considers  whether  he  is  justified  in  affirm- 
ing of  mankind  what  he  has  observed  in  particular  men,  any  deviation  he 
would  attribute  to  the  inertia  or  imperfection  of  matter,  without  losing 
faith  in  the  tliorough-going  determining  power  of  the  form.    For  this 
reason  he  is  not  troubled  by  the  objection  which  suggests  itself  as  to 
whether  the  inexhaustibility  of  number  does  not  make  it  impossible  to 
survey  all  the  particular;  what  be  is  concerned  with  is  the  complete 
enumeration  of  the  species  of  a  genus,  and  this  be  holds  to  be  attainable. 

When  this  (Hresupposidon  that  a  genus  is  exhausted  by  the  enumeration 
of  its  known  species^  and  the  previous  presupposition  that  whatever  fidls 
under  one  specific  concept  Is  stmibniy  constituted,  fail,  then  the  cogency 
of  the  inference  also  breaks  down  \  it  can  no  longer  be  a  ground  for  the 
conceptual  judgment  from  which  further  inferences  may  be  made,  but  only 
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for  tlie  enpirtcd  smniiuitioii  of  pftrtkolar  judgments  by  meam  of  a  com- 
mon name(cf.  I.,  §  57,  p.  368  sq  ).  When,  therefore,  the  inductive  process 
is  taken  to  mean  only  that  what  is  true  of  all  A*s  known  to  me  is  for  that 
reason  true  of  all  A's,  then  the  conclusion  goes  beyond  the  premises  and 
the  inference  is  not  cogent. 

2.  It  has  been  rightly  pointed  out  that  every  such  inference  can  be 
ttpfeirated  as  referring  back  to  those  characteristics  a,byCo{  the  oonoept 
A,  hf  which  the  aiabsumption  is  guided.  la  «U  the  instances  known  to 
me  I  find  connected  with  the  attributei  «^  ^,  ^  a  loither  attribute  di 
firom  that  I  infer  that  everything  wUcfa  agrees  with  these  instances  in  pot- 
sessitv  the  attributes  4^  <  will  Also  possess  the  attribnte  d.  I  assume 
therefore  that  that  whkh  is  alike  in  the  known  part  of  its  determinarions 
win  be  alike  in  the  anicnown  remainder  alsa  Bot  this  is  nothing  dse 
than  what  is  ordinarily  called  the  inference  from  analogy  (v.  §  83,  5,  p.  213). 
InduLiion  m  tins  sense  first  argues  by  analogy  ironi  the  known  A's  to  ail 
others  whicli  fall  under  ihe  concept  A,  and  then  sums  up  all  A's  in  a 
comnion  J ii(l2;nicnt.  To  c\|iress  it  difTcrently  :  from  ttu?  fact  that  in  the 
instances  known  to  me  I  find  a,  ^,  £  together  with  I  infer  that  d  accom- 
panies those  attributes  b,  c  necessarily.  But  this  is  only  the  Aristo- 
telian iniereaoe  from  example^  which  would  therefore  coincide  with  in- 
ductioo. 

3.  BacOD  is  folly  Justified  In  directing  hit  critictsm  in  the  Ncwm 
Orgamm  (i  Aph.  105)  agamst  this  view  of  the  mductive  inforence.  That 
Inductiofif  he  says,  which  ptooeeds  by  simple  enumeration  is  a  childish 
matter,  and  infers  rashly,  and  is  ahmys  liable  to  be  refuted  by  a  negative 

instance.    It  is  therefore  unsuiuble  for  a  scientific  method. 

As  o])posed  to  it,  l^acon  then  attempts  to  give  the  rules  of  the  true 
scientitic  methods,  by  which  we  may  pass  safely  from  unmediately  given 
particular  facts  to  universal  propositiooSi  and  thus  to  determme  the  true 
concept  of  induction. 

In  order  to  estimate  rightly  the  instructions  wiiich  he  gives  here,  we 
muit  bear  in  raind  what  is  the  end  to  which  they  are  mtended  to  lead 
KDOwledgUi  he  say%  it  the  knowledge  of  causes ;  hence  the  universal 
pioposltioos  (aiiomata)  which  are  to  be  gained  are  causal  laws.  Now, 
according  to  Aristotle,  there  are  four  kinds  of  causes :  materia],  efficient 
formal,  and  final  causes.  Final  causes  are  at  once  excluded  Irom  the  In- 
vestigation. Material  and  efficient  causes  have  only  a  subordinate  im- 
portance ;  the  most  important  kind  of  cause  is  the  formal   F<mn  is  that 
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which  oonstitiites  the  essence  of  a  pbenomeooiH  the  ground  which  te- 
nHuns  the  same  diroughout  varying  ibrtidtoiis  conditions,  for  the  fiict 

that  a  thing  is  what  it  is.  There  are  forms  of  concrete  things,  of  gold, 
silver,  man,  horse;  but  these  foiais  are  not  simple,  but  corapouncied  irom 
the  forms  of  particular  (nialities,  or,  as  Bacon  calls  them,  natures.  The 
form  of  gold  is  com]>uunde  1  f  rom  the  forms  of  yellow,  heavy,  malienble, 
etc  Therefore  we  must  first  find  the  forms  of  the  simple  and  ultmiate 
qualities  or  natures,  and  then  from  their  manifold  combinations  we  shall 
get  the  forms  of  particular  things. 

In  these  views  Bacon  shows  himself  stiH  the  disciple  of  scholasticism. 
Although  he  waged  such  bitter  war  against  Aristotle^  he  neverthdess 
inherited  from  him  the  presupposidons  of  his  methods ;  the  concept  and 
its  attribotes  have  an  immediately  real  significance^  and  as  the  concept  is 
compounded  from  its  attribotes,  so  the  concrete  thing  is  compoonded 
from  its  various  natures.  But  he  is  also  influenced  by  the  physico-atomis- 
tic  theories  of  his  time,  for  he  distinguishes  in  particular  pcrccptihle  attri- 
butes between  the  quality  of  sensation  appearing  to  us  (warm,  white,  etc.), 
and  that  which  corresponds  to  it  objectively.  This  ohiertive  element  he 
looks  for  in  the  structure  of  bodies,  in  the  way  in  which  the  smallest 
particles  move  and  are  related  to  each  other.  For  example  he  considers 
the  cause  of  the  colour  white  to  be  the  mixture  of  a  transparent  finely 
divided  body  with  air,  on  the  gnrand  that  powdered  ghus  and  snow  are 
white.  For  this  reason  he  can  explain  the  concept  of  the  form  by  that  of 
the  law,  the  significance  of  which  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  determines  that 
arrangement  or  modon  of  the  smallest  panides,^ 

On  the  basis  of  these  presuppositions  he  sets  abont  describing  the  methods 
according  to  which  we  have  to  determine  the  form  of  a  sense-perceived 
atlnbuie,  e.i^.  of  heat;  i.e.,  to  determine  that  which  really  brings  ii  lu  pass 
that  bodies  are  warm,  however  difierent  the  substances  may  be  (where 
there  are  different  material  causes),  and  however  different  the  occasions 
(where  there  are  different  efficient  causes,  friction,  ignition,  etc). 

According  to  the  presuppositions,  then,  the  form  of  heat  must  be  some- 
thing which  is  eveiywhere  where  heat  is,  and  nowhere  where  heat  is  not^ 
which  is  present  in  a  higher  degree  where  there  is  more  heat,  and  in  a  less 
degiee  where  there  is  less  heat 

*  Concerning  Bacon's  concept  of  form,  cf.  the  penetrating  investigation  of  Hans 
Heussler,  Fram  Hacon  utui  seiiu gesekuhtlicAe Stellun^t       Ilaus  Is'atge,  Ueitr  Framis 
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The  method  of  proceeding  is  as  foUows :  lo  the  fint  plac^  a  table  is 
dtawa  up  io  which  aB  the  instances  aie  entered  in  which  heat  appears— 
beamSy  volcanoes,  fire,  warm-blooded  animals,  etc.,  etc.  Secondly,  a  table 
is  drawn  up  conummg  iiiiiances  in  which  lieat  is  absent.  In  itself  this 
would  be  a  never-ending  business  ;  but  it  is  sufTicient  to  note  those  cases 
which  are  similar  to  ilie  first  in  other  respects,  but  ditfcr  from  them  in  the 
absence  of  heat  :^  thus  the  moon  is  opposed  to  the  sun,  etc  Finally,  a 
tabula  graduum  is  prepared,  which  contains  all  the  instances  in  which 
there  is  a  more  or  less  of  heat.  In  each  of  the  regjsteied  instances, 
various  other  qualities  or  natures  are  connected,  or  not  connected,  with 
that  of  heat ;  ui  the  sun,  the  Nahura  coslesHs,  light,  etc,  are  connected 
with  heat;  in  the  moon,  the  Naium  t^esHs  and  light  are  not  connected 
with  heat 

The  problem  now  is  to  discover  that  nature  which  is  everTwhere  where 

heat  is,  nowhere  where  heat  is  not ;  which  is  present  in  a  higher  degree 
where  ilicre  is  more  heat,  in  a  lower  degree  where  there  is  less  heat. 
The  i)roccss  employed  for  this  purpose  is  that  of  e.xclusi<ms.  From  those 
natures  which  arromj)any  heat,  all  are  excluded  which  do  not  satisfy  the 
conditions ;  and  after  a  complete  process  of  exclusion— hopes  Bacon — 
that  nature  will  be  left  which  is  the  desired  form.  So  he  begins :  lUjiti 
moAtram  teelestem,  because  there  are  heavenly  bodies  which  are  cold,  and 
tenestrial  bodies  which  are  warm,  such  as  terrestrial  fire.  Away  with  light 
because  there  are  bi^ht  bodies  which  are  cold,  and  dark  bodies  which  are 
warm;  away  with  a  special  heat-substance,  because  warm  bodies  can  im- 
part heat  to  others  without  losing  in  weighl^  and  so  on.  In  his  illustration, 
however,  he  does  not  complete  this  process  of  eidusion,  because  he  is  not 
in  possession  of  a  knowledge  of  all  the  natures  present 

The  application  of  his  mstriK  tioas  obviously  presupposes  that  there  is  a 
definite,  finite,  known  nuuiljcr  simple  so-called  natures,  and  that  every 
observed  phenomenon  is  a  definite  combination  of  a  number  ot  such  ele- 
mentary determinations  or  natures ;  that  one  of  these  natures  is  the  form 
.  of  heat^  the  ground  which  ia  always  present  when  there  is  a  subjective 
sensation  of  heat  Cvrm  this  presupposition,  then  there  must  be  a  quite 
simple  process  of  elimination,  tedious^  perhaps^  and  cumbeiaome^  but 
quite  certain,  and  capable  of  being  carried  out  mechanically  10Ee  a 
calculation* 

4.  In  order  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  Baconian  induction,  we  may 
reinresent  it  schematically,  denoting  the  vaiions  natures,  including  heat  nr. 


I 
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by  the  lct|«i9  of  the  alphabet,  llie  imtances  of  the  iiist  tvo  Ublcf  wUl 
then  be  lepremted  by  the  foUowiog  coiBbuiatioiis&— 


What  w(  now  l.a\  c  to  do  is  to  find  that  letter  which  lUvays  appears  ia 
the  first  column,  and  never  in  the  second,  and  that  wiil  be  done  by  striking 
out  of  the  total  list  of  letters  every  one  whicb  appeals  ia  tbc  secood 
column,  and  is  absent  anywhere  to  the  fint 

Repvesented  ai  logical  iafeteocer  tbe  piooeM  will  take  tbe  IbUoms 
form : — 

The  form  of  heat  is  either  «  or  ^  or  or  .  ',  .  jrorj^ora. 
The  form  of  heat  is  DOt lor 

the  form  of  heat  is  em/where  where  heat  ie ; 

a  is  not  ewrywhere  where  heat  is, 

therefore  the  form  of  heat  is  not  cu 
The  i)xm  of  heat  is  not  /  for 

the  form  of  heat  is  not  present  where  heat  is  not  pmeot ; 
/  is  where  heat  is  not  present,  therefore 
the  form  of  heat  is  not  /  etc 
MHienoe  we  obtain  by  combiniiig  tiie  negadve  oondnsioins  s 

the  form  of  heat  is  neither  anorrnor^  nor  «  nor  .  .  .  s; 
theiefoie  the  form  of  heat  is  k 
That  upon  which  die  whole  proceii^  therefore^  if  grounded  is  a  ditjuao- 
live  major  pienuse  with  manf  di^unctiTe  membeis ;  the  minor  premiw  is 
a  coptdative  negative  judgment,  which  excludes  all  membeii  of  the 
disjunction  but  one  ;  the  inference  passes  by  the  modus  UlUndo  pmmi  to 
the  member  which  rciuams. 

The  particular  members  of  the  copulative  minor  premise  wiucli  are  com- 
iuned  by  it  nre  derived  by  special  syllogisms,  which  are  all  in  the  second 
figure,  in  Cesare  or  Camestres. 

Thus  we  really  have  a  completely  syllogistic  process ;  the  induction  of 
Bacon  is  in  no  wiq^  opposed  to  the  Orgtmm  of  Aristotle.  Uis  endeavour 
to  obtain  certain  proposittoos  which  axe  not  liable  to  the  dangers  of  ordi- 
nary hiductioii  leads  him  back  to  the  same  logical  rales  which  he  had 
described  aa  incapable  of  building  up  sdence. 


ah  c  dw 
abdfw 
bghw 
etc. 


acdf 

dghx 
etc 
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That  vhkli  ii  oUaiBed  bj  «n  iadiicckmt  in  the  warn  of  AiiiloUc^  it 
only  the  CDimientioQ  of  tbe  aomben  of  the  diijiinciive  major  pvaniM^ 
in  so  &r  M  it  Mes  that  a  number  of  empirically  diacofiefed  aattnci  ex* 
haiiatft  the  totality  of  the  eoncept.   But  it  ia  }i»t  tUe  major  premiie  irindi 

Bacon  is  unable  to  establish,  nor  has  he  given  any  rules  as  to  how  it  is 
to  be  found,  and  how  we  are  to  obtain  certainty  about  it  \  he  recognises 
a  weak  place,  which  he  promises  to  remedy  later  on. 

But  all  which  follows  in  the  particular  steps  of  the  process  of  inference 
is  as  purely  deductive  as  any  process  of  inference  in  Aiistode ;  iofereaces 
•  are  drawn  from  a  principle  which  ii  not  gained  from  experience,  but  is 
amnmed  «  ^rwri^  and  from  the  eoooept  oontained  in  it  The  principle  is 
that  evecx  quality  pevoeptibk  by  seoie  has  one  fonnal  cause)  which  COB- 
sists  in  one  of  the  nataies ;  and  it  ia  a  patt  of  the  concept  of  canse  to  be 
always  immediately  connected  with  the  effect^  and  to  be  praportibnate 
to  the  effect 

From  this  principle  IcUows  tiie  disfonction  of  the  major  premise,  by 
means  of  which  it  is  affirmed  that  om  nature,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others,  is  the  desired  form;  from  ihis  concept  there  follow  thL-  major 
premises  of  the  particular  syllogisms  by  which  the  exdusion  is  earned 
out 

ThuSi  although  Bacon  lays  such  stress  upon  experience,  and  insists  that 
scientific  investigation  must  take  perception  of  the  particular  as  its  founda- 
tiooy  he  does  not  raaUy  derive  any  nnivenal  proposition  6om  merely  ps^ 
ticttlar  fMtim  of  cipetienoe  by  themeebcs.  The  Acts  of  eiperience  only 
give  him  the  minor  piemiies;  they  can  only  be  employed  as  members 
of  a  process  of  inference  when  ioeompaaied  by  nntvetsal  major  premises 
which  can  trace  their  deseent  from  the  scholastic  metaphysics. 

5.  The  question  as  to  the  nature  and  fnstificatien  of  a  mediod  of 
obtaining  universal  propositions  which  should  start  from  particular  per- 
ceptions alone  \vit]ir)iit  the  aid  of  general  principles  could  not  be  fonuu- 
latcd  clearly  and  completely  until  Locke  and  Hume  had  propounded  the 
thesis  that  all  knowledge  and  all  mental  content  whatever  has  its  origin 
in  eaperienoeakMie,and  that  therefore  all  universal  propositions  must  have 
the  same  origin.  The  critical  point  in  the  question  was  introduced  when 
Htune  ondcrtook  to  derive  entirely  from  partictthur  sense  impressions  jost 
that  ooooept  wfaieh  had  pbiyed  the  chief  part  aasentst  Bacon's  picsup> 
positions,  the  cansid  concept 

Bat  there  are  two  mcanmgs  in  which  the  question^  "how  do  we  pass 
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from  patticalar  impresnoDs  to  univeml  propoiitioDs?'*  may  be  asked, 
the  p^chdogical  and  tlie  logicaL  It  may  be  asked :  How  does  it  happen 
that  ftom  partkular  peiceptkms  alone  we  airive  at  the  belief  in  universal 
propositions  and  at  condiisioas  about  that  whidi  b  not  perceived?  or  it 

may  be  asked  :  What  right  have  we  to  derive  a  universal  judgment  from 
particular  conceptions,  and  by  what  right  do  we  infer  from  Known  facts 
to  unknown  facts  ? 

In  other  words,  we  must  distinguish  between  induction  as  a  psycho- 
logical fact,  and  induction  as  a  logical  method. 

6.  It  is  in  the  first  sense  that  Hanie  has  interpreted  the  problem^  and 
his  treatment  is  distinguished  by  its  complete  dcamess  and  consistency. 
In  accordance  with  simple  psychological  laws  associations  are  formed 
which  give  rise  to  habits  of  imagination;  qualities  which  we  have  seen 
several  times  connected  with  another  quality  associate  themselves  in  our 
imagination  in  such  a  way  that  when  we  think  of  the  former  the  latter  also 
presents  itselfi  and  when  we  come  across  the  former  again  we  expect  the 
latter  also.  In  the  same  way  events  which  we  have  seen  succeed  each 
other  repeatedly  give  rise  to  an  association,  and  when  the  first  appeals 
we  necessarily  expect  ihc  second.  Hunie  might  have  added  that  not  even 
a  repetition  is  needed  to  give  rise  to  an  association  ;  one  case,  if  only  it 
has  made  a  lively  impression,  is  sufficient  to  make  us  expect  a  similar 
event  in  a  similar  case.  Burnt  children  dread  the  fire  after  a  first  experi- 
ence, and  refuse  the  second  spoonful  of  a  bitter  medicine;  repetition 
merely  strengthens  and  confirms  the  association  which  a  single  event  was 
sufficient  to  establish.  Or  we  may  express  this  process  differently  by 
saying  that  there  is  a  powerful  and  ever-acting  tendency  to  generalise 
every  particular  proposition  which  experience  offers;  we  are  always  in* 
dined  to  expect  similar  firom  similar,  and  we  meet  the  events  of  every 
new  day  with  a  host  of  anticipations^  which  are  giounded  upon  single 
or  repeated  experiences  ;  we  are  always  guided  by  such  generaiizations 
in  seekin{r  the  useful  and  avoiding  the  harmful.  All  experience  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  all  the  rules  which  guide  the  action  of  men,  and  even  of 
animals,  may  be  traced  to  this  tendency.  If  induction  is  nothing  more 
than  the  process  of  forming,  from  a  number  of  propositions  of  perception 
referring  to  particular  thiogs»  a  universal  judgment  which  we  take  as  a 
ground  for  expecting  similar  lesults  firom  similar  things  iu  the  future^  then 
we  certainly  do  not  need  to  learn  the  process  of  induction;  we  practise 
It  from  childhood  without  instruction  and  without  bong  conscious  of  a 
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role^  just  as  we  digest  and  breathe  We  are  dealing  with  a  psychological 
and  natural  law  of  generalization,  the  \'alidity  of  which  is  unassailable 
upon  psychological  ground ;  and  when  in  many  iDotauces  new  expci  lences 
constantly  ful61  our  expectations  and  strengthen  the  associations,  there 
results  quite  naturally  and  in  an  increasing  degree  what  Hume  calls  belief, 
tiie  subjective  confidcoce  that  our  anticipatioos  will  continue  to  be  justi- 
fied in  the  future  also. 

7.  But  Hume  is  acute  and  logical  enough  to  see  that  the  universal 
rules  thus  obtained  cannot  possess  objective  validi^,  that  we  cannot  pre* 
tend  to  regard  the  laws  of  assodatioo  amongst  our  ideas  as  laws  of  real 
things,  and  that  the  feeling  of  subjective  psychological  constraint  must 
not  be  confused  with  an  objective  knowledge  of  the  necessity  of  nature ; 
upon  this  foundation,  therefore,  no  science  can  be  erected,  but  only  the 
recognition  of  the  impossibility  of  knowledge. 

However  firmly  established,  therefore,  the  psychological  fact  may  be 
that  we  generalize  in  consequence  of  the  laws  of  association,  nothing  is 
determined  by  it  as  to  our  right  to  the  generalization  and  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  the  assumptions  based  upon  it  If  we  simply  have  in  view  a 
collection  of  particular  facts  there  is  nothing  to  show  us  how  ninety-nine 
cases  in  which  we  have  found  a  raven  to  be  black  are  to  decide  anything 
as  to  whether  the  hundredth  is  also  black,  since  this  hundredth  is  as  much 
a  particular,  independent  instance  as  the  first ;  the  accumulation  of  obser- 
vations which  agree  can  do  nothing  directly  but  heighten  the  subjective 
probability  with  which  we  are  inclined  to  expect  in  the  hundredth  case 
what  appeared  in  the  nmety-nine  preceding  cases;  but  this  subjective 
probability  has  no  kind  of  significance  with  reference  to  reality. 

8.  Tiiiij  sceptical  result  of  Hume's  forced  his  successors  in  il^c  doctrine 
of  empiricism  to  look  around  for  a  guarantee  by  which  to  justify  generaliza- 
tion ;  nevertheless  they  are  frequently  obliged  to  be  content  to  show  that 
our  universal  propositions  are  as  a  matter  of  fact  largely  obtained  by 
generalizations  from  experience^  instead  of  showing  that  some  objective 
necessity  justifies  this  process  as  a  logical  method  of  obtaining  univeisal 
propositions  of  certain  validity. 

Id  one  respect  J.  &  Mill  holds  the  same  views  as  Hume.  For  him 
nothing  is  given  but  particnlar  sensations^  and  these  sensations  are  origin- 
ally subjective  states  of  feeling.  But  there  must  be  some  way  of 
proceeding  fiiom  these  to  science  in  the  fliU  sense,  and  this  way  is  lo  be 
shown  by  inductive  logic  ;  this  will  be,  moreover,  the  only  way  in  winch 
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we  can  pMS  beyond  immediate  experienee  to  the  Icoowledge  of  lomeilnng 
irhfcli  we  do  not  experience  tmmedtateljr. 

Induction,  «•  he  defines  tt,^  ia  that  operation  of  the  mind  bf  which  wo 
infer  that  what  we  know  to  be  tree  in  a  pafticdar  case  or  caset  will  be 

true  in  all  cases  which  resemble  the  former  in  certain  assignable  respects— 
the  process  by  which  we  conclude  that  what  is  true  of  certain  individuals 
of  a  cla<;s  is  true  of  the  whole  class,  or  that  what  is  true  at  certain  times  will 
be  true  ii\  siniilar  circumstances  nt  all  times. 

But  he  goes  on  to  add  that  this  process  of  inference  presupposes  a  prin- 
ciple, a  general  assumption  with  regard  to  the  ooone  of  nature  and  the 
order  of  the  universe,  namely,  that  what  happens  once  will,  nnder  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  aimilarity  of  dieanistanoes,  happen  again,  and  not  onlj 
again,  but  as  often  as  the  same  drcnmstanoes  tecor.*  This  proposition, 
that  the  couise  of  natuie  isnnifimn,  is  the  lundamentalprinciplei  or  geneml 
aidom  of  induction. 

Every  particular  so>caUed  induction  is  therefbie  a  syllogism,  of  which 
the  major  premise  is  this  general  principle,  and  which  can  be  expressed  as 
follows  : — 

Under  similar  circumstances,  the  same  event  will  always  happen. 

Under  circum'^tmcL  S  a,     c,  D  has  been  found  ; 

Therefore  under  circumstances  n,  ^,    D  will  always  be  found. 

It  is  clear,  although  Mill  has  not  suffidently  noted  it,  that,  regarded 
only  in  this  aspect,  the  particular  case  proves  just  as  much  as  a  whole 
series  of  caae8^.and  that  I  can  draw  exacdy  the  same  oonduston  from  a 
observation  as  from  many  similar  observations. 

But  now  the  question  arises  as  to  the  origin  of  the  nniverssl  major,  pr^ 
mise  and  the  consequent  significance  of  this  syllogism ;  and  here  comes  in 
again  Mill's  doctrine  as  to  the  nature  of  the  syllogism  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken  (I.  §  55,  3,  p.  359).  The  untveraal  major  premise  cannot 
explain  the  inductive  process,  for  it  is  itself  obtained  by  induction;  it  is 
indeed  one  of  the  latest  and  highest  inductions  grounded  upon  preceding 
partial  inductions.  1  he  more  obvious  laws  of  nature  must  have  been 
already  recognised  by  induction  as  general  truths  before  we  could  think  of 
this  highest  generalization.  Hence  we  can  only  regard  this  highest  major 
premise  as  a  guaraniee  for  all  our  inductions  in  the  sense  in  which  all  major 
premises  contribute  aomethmg  to  the  validity  of  their  syUogisms ;  the  major 

*  J.  S.  Mill,  System  of  Dedmtkfi  ami Ifuhietive  Logic,  bk,  ifL  ch.  3. 
«       di.iiLp.  331. 
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pKBUiC  contributes  nothing  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  coiicluBioii»  but  is  « 
necMsaiy  conditioii  of  its  being  pioved»  since  no  oonclusion  csn  be  proved 
for  which  there  cannot  be  found  ftom  the  nme  grounds  a  valid  univeisal 
major  premise. 

In  other  woids»  we  resllj  inlier  only  from  observed  casts  of  unifonnity  to 
other  cases ;  because  we  have  found  a  uniform  rektion  betn^sen  a  certain 

number  of  phenomena,  we  infer  that  it  will  be  so  also  with  every  other 
class  of  phenomena ;  but,  according  lo  Mill,  this  latter  oonclusion — a  real 
Aristotelian  inference  Iruiu  cxaaipie — is  only  certain  if  wc  can  infer  from 
the  observed  uniformities  to  general  uniformity. 

Upon  what  ground  can  we  infer  from  a  number  of  instances  of  observed 
uniformity  to  universal  uniformity  ?  Mill  enten  more  fully  into  this  ques- 
tion in  chapter  ax  of  the  same  book  on  the  Law  of  Universal  Causation. 
He  there  tells  us  that  men  first  b^gm  to  perceive  unifonnity  within  paitii> 
cttlar  provinces;  they  learo  tiiat  fire  born%  food  nourishes,  water  drowns,  and 
they  learn  it  by  means  of  an  indudh  ptr  tnmntraHemtm  simpliam,  Atta 
they  have  perceived  a  number  of  such  uniformities  they  genenlise  their 
observation,  and  assume  a  general  uniformity,  and  this  assumption  enables 
them  to  look  for  and  find  uniform U)'  c\cu  whtjrL-  it  is  not  obvious. 

One  would  think,  that  since  the  inductio  per  >.}iii lULtaiionem  simplican'vi 
an  unreliable  process  in  particular  inferences,  inasmuch  as  it  is  often  decep- 
tive, the  inference  to  a  universal  uniformity  must  be  doubly  unreliable. 
First  we  make  the  uncertain  inference  from  particular  cases  of  a  given 
kind  to  all  cases,  assuming  what  is  at  most  only  probable*  that  the  unknown 
aro  similar  to  the  known;  then  from  the  particuhv  resulu  thus  obtained 
we  derive  a  second  generalisation,  which  would  itMlf  be  uncertain,  even  if 
it  wero  based  upon  none  but  certain  data,  and  which  is  doubly  uncertain, 
smce  it  has  for  its  ground  not  facts,  but  uncertain  genemlizations. 

Min  does  indeed  try  to  show  that  the  Mueih  pertmummtHmum  tim^um 
is  more  reliable  in  proportion  as  it  refers  to  a  more  extensive  subject* 
matter.  **When  a  fact  has  been  observed  a  certain  number  of  times  to  be 
true,  and  nul  in  any  instance  kiiown  to  be  false,  if  we  at  once  affirm 
that  fact  as  an  universal  truth  or  law  of  Nature  .  .  .  wc  shall  in 
general  err  greatly  ;  but  we  are  perfectly  justified  in  affirming  it  as  an 
empirical  law,  true  within  certain  limits  of  time,  place,  and  circumsunce, 
provided  the  number  of  coincidences  be  greater  than  can  with  any  probability 
be  ascribed  to  chance."  But  if  the  subject-matter  of  any  generalization  is 
so  widely  diffused  that  there  is  no  dme,  no  placs^  and  no  combination  of 
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drcttmataiicea,  but  imiit  afford  an  euunple  eiclier  of  its  traA  or  of  its 

falsity,  and  if  it  be  never  found  otherwise  than  true,  then  it  is  an  empirical 

law,  co  extensive  wuli  all  liuiaau  cxpcriL-nce,  a  point  ai  wliicii  the  disLioc- 
tion  between  empirical  laws  aad  laws  of  nature  vanishes.  Hence  the 
causal  law  is  to  be  r^g^arded  as  the  most  extensive,  and  therefore  the  most 
certain  induction. 

It  need  not  be  pointed  out  that  this  latter  comparison  between  the 
greater  and  lesser  certainty  of  induction  has  a  meaning  only  when  we 
assume  the  unifonni^  of  nature  to  be*  actually  forthcoming,  and  are  oon> 
sidering  the  conditions  under  which  it  may  be  known ;  it  has  no  meaning 
so  long  as  we  are  sfiU  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  certainty  of  this  unifor- 
mity. It  is  true  that  when  we  are  dealing  with  many,  and  to  some  extent 
counteractiog,  conditions,  it  is  more  difficult  to  perceive  the  uniformity 
which  is  there ;  but  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  question  whether  we  have 
any  right  at  all  to  assume  a  universal  uniformity? 

According  to  Mill's  own  views,  we  have  no  such  right  from  ihe  stand- 
point of  the  inductio  per  enumcratiorion  simpUcem.  He  himself  observes 
that  at  the  beginning  of  investif^;aiion  the  uniformity  of  phenomena  appears 
within  certain  spheres,  but  not  m  others;  hence  these  latter  are  *' negative 
instances";  and  it  would  be  absolutely  Inconceivable  that,  in  new  of  the 
absence  of  law  throughout  so  laige  a  sphere  of  phenomena,  men  should 
ever  reach  the  idea  of  univetsal  uniformity  if  th^  had  had  nothing  but  the 
facts  of  experience^  which  Mitt  himself  admits  could  for  the  most  part  be 
brought  under  general  laws  only  by  the  application  of  methods  which  are 
derived  from  the  principle  of  nnivenal  uniformity. 

Moreover,  Mill  himself  denies  the  universal  validity  of  the  law  of  causa- 
tion by  the  limitations  which  he  sets  to  it.  He  recognises  that  there  is 
nothing  in  our  experience  which  could  yield  a  sufficiciil,  or  indeed  any 
ground  for  believing  it  to  be  impossible  that  in  some  distant  region  of  the 
fixed  stars  events  might  succeed  each  other  by  chance,  and  not  according 
to  any  fixed  law ;  he  finds  it  possible  to  conceive  of  the  present  order  of 
the  universe  coming  to  an  end  and  a  chaos  following,  in  which  there  would 
be  no  fixed  order.  The  uniformi^  in  the  succession  of  events  must  be 
received  not  as  a  law  of  the  universe,  but  of  that  portion  of  it  only  which 
is  within  the  range  of  onr  means  of  sure  observation,  with  a  reasonable 
degree  of  extension  to  adjacent  cases. 

By  these  limitations  the  universality  of  the  induction  is  really  destroyed ; 
if  it  depends  upon  what  lies  within  tiie  range  of  our  sure  observation,  then 
inference  from  the  known  to  the  unknown  is  abulibhed  in  principle ;  if  we 
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never  know  where  the  limits  lie  in  space  or  in  time  beyond  which  wo  aic 
no  longer  to  be  able  to  infer,  then  we  can  lay  down  no  universal  proposi- 
tions ;  we  are  confined  to  narrating  what  has  happened  until  now,  to 
nanaUQg  that  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  disentangle  phenomena  they 
have  shown  uniformities,  to  narrating  that  our  conjecture  that  what  has 
happened  a  handled  times  will  happen  again  has  often  been  confirmed, 
txit  £or  the  rest  we  must  leave  it  to  chance^  or  to  the  gods^  whether  it 
will  happen  again  in  the  next  hour  or  in  a  remote  stellar  region.  IVhen 
we  lay  down  a  univeisal  proposition  we  venture  upon  unsafe  ground,  and 
there  is  ultimatety  no  motive  for  assuming  such  a  proposition  heyond  mere 
subjective  association. 

Taking  away  wuh  one  hand  wliat  he  gives  wuli  llic  ulhcr,  Aliil  bliows  in 
the  uncertainty  of  his  views  the  helplessness  of  pure  empiricism,  the  im- 
possibility of  erecting  an  edifice  of  univeri>al  propositions  on  the  s  ind  hcif)  i 
of  shifting  and  isolated  facts,  or,  more  accurately,  sensations ;  the  endeavour 
to  extract  any  necessity  from  a  mere  sum  of  facts  must  be  fruitless. 

The  only  tiue  point  in  the  whole  treatment  is  one  in  which  Mill  as  a 
logician  gets  the  better  of  Mttl  as  an  empiricist ;  namely,  that  every  in- 
ductive inference  contains  a  univeisal  principle  i  that  If  it  is  to  be  an  in-, 
ference  and  not  merely  an  association  of  only  subjective  validity,  the 
transition  from  the  empirically  universal  judgment  all  known  JttmB  to 
the  unconditionally  univenal  all  that  is  if  is  i?  can  only  be  made  by 
means  of  a  universal  major  premise,  and  that  only  upon  condition  of  this 
being  true  are  we  justified  in  inferring  from  the  particular  known  A^s  to 
the  still  unknow  n  .-/'s.  But  then  the  universal  major  premise  cannot  be 
obtained  simply  by  means  of  a  summation  of  facts,  for  this  by  itself  can 
yield  no  more  than  it  says,  that  in  a  certain  number  of  cases  A  was  By  and 
as  pure  matter  of  fiict  contains  no  reason  for  passing  beyond  these  A*s  to 
other  A*%i  it  must  have  some  other  origin  than  in  previously  perceived 
&cti,  and  our  right  to  make  use  of  it  must  have  some  other  ground  than 
the  nanation  of  cases  which  have  been  observed  so  fiur. 

9.  It  has  sometimes  been  thouight  that  the  theory  of  probabilities  migh  t 
be  called  in  to  establish,  if  not  absolute  certainty,  yet  a  probability  approxi- 
mating as  near  as  we  like  to  certainty,  for  a  general  proposition  when  it  has 
been  confirmed  in  a  given  number  of  ca^sca  ,  and  we  arc  instructed  to 
reason  somewhat  in  this  fashion  :  If  a  and  h  did  not  belong  necessarily 
together,  but  coincided  by  chance,  then  the  judgment  would  be  true  that 
a  is  either  accompanied  by  if,  or  not  accompanied,  meaning  that  there  is 
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an  equal  probability  for  either  case ;  the  probability  for  either  would  be 
\.  Suppose,  now,  in  loo  cases  where  a  is  present,  b  is  always  there;  if 
we  assume  their  coincidence  to  be  fortuitous,  the  probability  that  they  will 
accompany  each  other  loo  times  in  too  cases  is  only  (^)**';  but  if  we 
assume  that  they  are  necessarily  connected,  this  result  would  be  necessary, 
therefore  certain,  and  thus  the  seconds  assumption  is  iii€Oiiipaiably  more 
probable  than  the  other. 

But  in  aCatiog  the  alternative  between  chance  and  neceieity  this  deduc- 
tion premppoees  the  aiBtenoe  of  necessary  connecticns,  and  can  merely 
help  lis  to  find  them  with  more  or  lest  probabtUtjr  in  the  paittcalar  case, 
and  to  determine  which  of  the  given  comcidenoes  may  be  legeided  with 
roost  probabflity  as  the  sign  of  necessary  connecdon.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
dispense  with  the  hypothesis  of  a  uniform  order,  in  inferring  by  induction 
to  a  presupposed  proposuion,  and  here  also  this  hypothesis  is  not  the 
simple  product  of  facts ;  finally,  as  in  every  induction,  the  process  leads 
only  to  probability,  not  to  certainty. 

lo.  We  might,  finally,  take  the  purely  logical  point  of  view,  and  say 
that  it  is  an  identical  proposidon,  that  all  A%  are  constituted  alike;  that 
like  thing*  have  the  same  attributes,  that  under  like  circumstances  the 
same  event  will  take  place ;  it  is  a  part  of  the  concept  of  likeness  that  one 
thing  can  be  simply  mbsdtuted  for  another. 

This  proposition  It  no  doubt  true»  but  it  fiult  to  applf  to  the  given. 
For  the  question  Is  )ntt  this,  whether  what  seems  to  us  like  is  really  like ; 
whether  the  constancy  which  prevails  in  our  concepts  is  realized  in  that 
which  we  perceive.  Absolute  likeness  in  all  attributes  and  relations  is  an 
ideal  which  we  could  not  see  realized  in  perceptible  things  until  we  had 
thoroughly  penetrated  them  and  learned  to  know  them  in  all  aspects ;  but 
as  soon  as  this  came  to  pass  any  ground  for  an  inference  leading  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown  would  disappear ;  nothing  would  remain  but  simple 
sttbsumpdon,  and  before  we  could  undertake  this  everything  which  induc- 
tion endeavours  to  infer  must  be  directly  observed.  As  the  presupposition 
for  a  process  of  induction,  therefore,  this  sdf^vident  proposition  is  useless ; 
in  eveiy  induction  it  it  assumed  that  we  are  justified  in  inferriiig  from  a 
group  of  a  few  peicepdble  attributes  which  serve  for  subsumpdon  under  a 
specific  or  generic  concept  to  one  or  more  other  predicates  which  are  not 
direcdy  perceptible,  or  which  we  can  dispense  with  perceiving  directly  just 
because  the  connection  which  we  find  in  a  number  of  individuals  between 
the  conceptual  attributes  and  other  predicated  ju:>tirics  us  ai  assuming  that 
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they  are  oeeessanlj  cooaeded   The  pvopontion  that  all  ravens  are  black 
can  indeed  be  infeired  from  a  stogie  example,  tl  I  determbe  to  give  the 
'  name  of  nven  only  to  those  birds  which  are  exactly  like  my  pattern  raven 
in  all  respects,  so  like  that  I  can  substitute  any  one  for  the  first ;  the  pro* 

position  is  then  as  analytical  as  the  proposition  that  all  triangles  are 
triangular.  But  then  before  I  can  apply  the  word  raven  to  any  bird,  1  sliall 
first  have  to  show  that  it  resembles  the  first  in  all  res])ccts,  and  if  I  once 
know  that,  I  have  no  further  need  of  inference,  since  i  can  learn  nothing 
fresh  about  it.  But  I  may  regard  the  proposition  *'  all  ravens  are  black  " 
as  obtained  by  induction :  then  my  concept  of  raven  contains  primarily 
those  characteristics  which  are  taken  from  the  form  and  anatomical 
structure,  etc. ;  hi  many  cases  and  without  exception  I  have  found  the 
black  colour  of  the  plumage  combined  with  this  form,  and  am  now  to 
believe  that  black  is  so  inseparably  connected  with  the  characteristics  of 
the  form  that  I  can  lay  down  the  universal  major  premise  "whatever  has 
the  form  and  structure  of  the  raven  has  black  plumage,"  and  may  be 
certain  beforehand  that  every  bird  with  that  form  must  also  have  black 
plumage.  But  it  is  evident  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  black  ravens 
would  not  make  it  impossible  that  I  should  ever  come  across  a  white  one  ; 
they  prove  only  that  so  far  as  my  observation  extends  ravens  are  black,  not 
tliat  the  combination  of  white  plumage  with  the  structure  of  the  raven  is 

If  we  should  try  to  employ  the  principle  that  like  is  true  of  like  as  a 
basis  for  induction,  we  should  find  it  useless*  not  only  because  absolute 
likeness  cannot  be  known,  but  also  because  in  many  departments  of  reality 
it  is  the  rule  for  the  objects,  to  which  I  must  apply  my  concepts  if  I  am  to 
make  any  use  at  aU  of  them,  to  differ  individually. 

rr.  We  may  take  the  question  as  we  will ;  we  shall  never  find  in  the 
given  a  sufficient  ground  to  yield  us  the  conviction  liia:  because  so  many 
perceived  A's  have  without  exception  the  attribute  or  because  event  B 
has  followed  so  many  times  u\^on  circumstance  therefore  it  must 
narssarily  be  so.  The  innumerable  exceptions  by  which  many  attempted 
generalizations  of  this  kind  are  met  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  refute  even  to 
superfluity  the  assumption  that  a  universal  law  can  be  derived  with  infal- 
lible certainty  from  similar  cases,  however  great  their  number.  For  a  long 
time  it  is  for  most  Europeans  a  good  induction  that  all  men  are  white;  it 
is  a  good  induction  that  all  men  have  five  fingers ;  for  thousands  of  years 
it  was  a  good  inducdon  that  all  metals  are  heavier  than  water.  We  cannot 

&  L. — ^n.  X 
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even  guard  against  ezcepuoos,  which  may  subsequently  overthrow  a 
umversal  proposition  by  insisting  upon  oor  observations  beiqg  as  extensive 
as  possible ;  at  the  best  our  field  of  observation  is  minute  as  compared 
with  space,  and  is  always  limited  in  time  by  insurmountable  barrieis ; 
nevetthdess,  both  theoretically  and  piactically,  the  value  of  the  universal 
propositions  we  are  looking  for  consists  to  an  important  extent  in  the  fact 
that  the  future  is  to  conform  to  them. 

IS.  On  the  other  hand,  it  remains  just  as  certain  that  our  knowledge  of 
the  perceived  world  has  arisen  and  developed  in  no  other  way  than  by 
these  inferences,  for  which  there  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  sufficient  ground 
and  the  results  of  which  have  been  actually  confuted  in  thousands  of  cases. 
These  inferences  were,  indeed,  made  before  any  question  was  raised  as  to 
the  assumption  upon  which  they  were  made;  men  continued  to  make  them 
without  being  disturbed  by  the  numerous  cases  in  which  they  turned  out 
badly ;  and  unless  such  attempts  had  been  constantly  renewed,  and  had 
become  gradually  more  successfid,  the  anivefsal  highest  principle,  without 
which  no  conscious  method  was  possible^  could  not  have  been  established 
and  applied,  although  even  this  principle  is  in  no  way  strictly  jusdfied  if 
we  regard  it  merely  as  the  result  of  such  inferences. 

How  is  the  riddle  to  be  solved  ?  Does  it  not  seem  humiliating,  and  a 
bad  omen  for  the  value  of  all  logic,  that  the  greatest  and  most  important 
part  of  all  our  knowledge  should  nave  arisen  in  an  illogical  manner,  as  it 
were  by  chance,  and  in  defiance  of  strict  logic?  that  in  demaiuling  the 
proof  of  a  proposition  logic  is  a  preacher  in  the  wilderness,  with  whom  no 
one  troubles  himself? 

If  we  look  more  closely,  however,  we  shall  find  that  logic  has  played  a 
more  important  part  in  our  empirically  gamed  knowledge  than  might 
appear ;  it  needs  only  to  see  rightly  what  that  part  has  been. 

13.  It  is  true  that  human  experience  begins  first  with  those  associations 
which  make  us  expect  to  undergo  agiun  what  we  have  undeigone  once. 
It  is  these  associations  which  make  the  infant  expect  milk  from  its  mother, 
'and  not  from  its  father;  which  make  the  child  believe  that  the  apple  he 
sees  tastes  good,  and  desire  it,  and  which  make  him  fear  the  bottle  holding 
a  bitter  medicine  ;  and  as  one  part  of  these  associations  is  confirmed  by 
frefiuent  repetitions,  while  another  part  is  destroyed  by  contradictory  ex- 
periences, the  universe  becomes  divided  into  one  sphere  in  wliich  we  feel 
at  home,  and  are  accustomed  to  expect  results  with  certainty,  and  another 
composed  of  phenomena  which  are  changing,  variable,  and  fortuitous. 
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It  is  characteristic  that  frMft  thia.  point  of  m«r  of  mere  assodatbns  the 
belief  which  is  baaed  npon  aseodatiOQ  ctn  hardly  be  shaken,  even  by 
eiceptioosr  espedally  when  this  belief  is  not  meiely  tbeoietical,  bat  has 
grown  up  with  the  wishes  and  needs  of  men.  Chance  is  of  such  eveiy-day 
ooconence  within  a  wide  sphere  that  it  is  not  found  strange  that  it  should 
sometimes  occur  even  within  the  sphere  where  order  is  the  rule ;  by  some 
personification  of  the  capricious  power  of  chance  men  easily  overcome  the 
difficulties  which  further  reflection  might  find  in  excc{)tions.  There  is  even 
a  peculiar  attraction  about  the  exc^^ption  ;  it  is  an  ooject  of  wonder,  a 
OavfKk,  and  the  miracle  is  accepted  with  the  same  easy  credulity  as  the 
supposed  rule. 

The  whole  history  of  popular  ideas  about  nature  refutes  the  assarapdon 
that  the  idea  of  a  universal  order  can  in  any  way  have  arisen  of  itself  by 
the  mere  ptsstve  reception  and  association  of  particular  perceptions. 
There  is  00  doubt  that  every  one  infers  from  known  cases  to  unknown,  but 
It  is  just  as  certain  that  this  process,  so  long  as  it  starts  only  firom  that 
which  presents  itself,  cannot  lead  to  the  assumption  of  universal  unifiormity, 
but  only  to  the  thought  that  law  and  disorder  bear  sway  in  wild  alternation, 
lint  for  strict  empiricism  there  is  nothing  but  the  sum  of  particular  percep- 
tions with  their  coincidences  on  the  one  sid^  and  their  contradictions  on 
the  other  side. 

That  there  is  more  order  in  the  world  than  it  shows  at  first  sight,  is  only 
found  out  when  order  is  looked  finr.  The  first  impulse  to  look  for  it  starts 
from  practical  needs ;  where  we  want  to  attain  ends  we  must  find  reliable 
meani^  which  are  certain  to  possess  an  attribute  or  to  bring  about  a  resnit 
But  practical  needs  mer^y  form  the  first  occasion  for  reflecting  upon  the 
conditions  of  a  real  and  certain  knowledge ;  apart  ftom  them  diere  are 
motives  which  drive  us  beyond  the  level  of  mere  association.  It  is  not 
with  equal  interest,  or  rather  equal  want  of  interest,  that  we  confront  events 
in  which  like  combines  itself  with  like,  or  like  with  different ;  the  former 
correspond  to  the  condiLtoiis  of  our  thought,  the  laucr  do  not ;  in  the 
former  our  concepts,  judgments,  and  inferences  have  a  sij^nificance  for 
reality,  in  the  latter  they  have  none.  Thus  even  the  satisfaction,  which  we 
first  feel  without  thinking  about  it,  contains  the  stimulus  to  the  wish  to  find 
realized  in  the  whole  world  of  the  perceptible  that  necessity  which  is  the  . 
fundamental  element,  and  the  aim  by  which  we  guide  our  thought. 

14.  Thus,  as  we  have  shown  in  §  63,  tiie  uoivetsal  presupposition  by 
which  we  are  guided  in  our  mental  elaboration  of  the  particular  proposi- 
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tioDS  given  by  perceptkMH  is  that  the  Given  is  necessary;  and  since 
aecessitjf  signifies  for  us  the  aime  as  the  invariable  and  universal  connec- 
tion of  a  ground  with  a  consequence^  we  get  as  the  postulate  of  our  search 
for  knowledge  that  every  psrticular  perception  is  an  instance  of  a  geneial 
rule,  a  condnsion  which  follows  from  subordination  to  a  universal  major 
premise:  This  presupposition  has  reference  both  to  the  co-existence  of 
the  permanent  attributes  which  wc  find  in  a  particular  object,  and  to  the 
connection  between  the  changes  in  the  same  or  different  objects  ;  the 
concepts  of  thing!?,  in  which  we  synthesize  certain  perceptible  attributes  at 
first  as  subjective  images,  have  objective  siji^nificance  just  in  so  far  as  the 
connection  is  necessary,  and  as  there  is  a  general  rule  according  to  which 
these  attributes  exist  together  in  the  particular  case ;  the  particular  event 
is  necessary  when  it  happens  according  to  a  rule  which  prescribes  that 
under  certain  conditions  a  certain  change  will  take  place. 

Hence  it  follows  that  wt  are  forced  by  the  nature  of  knowledge  to 
apprehend  all  particular  objects  and  iacts  with  wbidi  observation  presents 
us  as  instances  in  which  a  univeml  rule  expresses  itself;  the  problem  of 
induction  is  to  find  this  universal  rule^  and  to  formulate  it  in  such  a  way 
that  the  Given  shall  everywhere  correspond  to  it. 

In  other  words,  we  are  de  iliiu^  wiui  a  process  of  reduction,  which  con- 
structs the  premises  liuui  wiiich  the  particular  perception  follows  with 
syllogistic  necessity,  whether  it  expresses  the  co-existence  of  attributes  in  a 
thing,  or  a  change,  or  the  succession  of  ditierent  changes ;  and  the  problem 
is  to  determine  these  major  premises  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  be  in 
harmony  with  all  the  perceptions  known  to  us.  * 

15.  From  this  it  follows  in  the  first  place  that  the  propositions  gained 
by  induction  are  never  prooed  in  the  strict  sense^  but  from  a  logical  point 
of  view  are  only  hypotheses ;  fiirther,  that  the  fundamental  principles  even 
of  induction  are  based  upon  the  rules  of  the  syllogisnit  by  which  it  is  deter- 
mined whether  the  premises  assumed  lead  necessarily  to  the  condusion. 
Just  as  in  the  division  of  a  number  by  a  divisor  what  we  want  to  do  is  merely 
to  determine  by  whai  nuinbcr  the  divisor  must  be  multiplied  in  order  to  give 
the  dividend,  and  the  division  of  36  by  4  consists  solely  in  going  through 
the  products  of  4  as  contained  in  the  nuilti[)lication  table  in  order  to  find 
the  one  which  is  36^  multiplication  bciug  for  that  reason  the  proof  of 

'  It  has  been  shown  qaite  dearly  by  Jevoo^  Prmdplts  of  Scierut',  I.  1 39  ^q. ,  that  in> 
dnction  as  a  logical  method  is  a  veveno  opemtioii,  and  is  relatod  to  deduction  as  division 
to  mtdHplicitinii^  or  die  intqgnd  to  die  differential  calculoa. 
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dtvision,  so  also  methodical  ioduction  always  prestipposes  the  knowledge 
of  dedttctioii,  and  can  only  sedi:  the  premises  which,  according  to  known 
mles,  give  the  lesult,  and  the  proof  of  tt  is  that  the  lesnlt  really  ibllows  of 
necessity  from  these  rales.  It  differs,  however,  from  division  in  that  the 
proof  does  not  prove  the  correctness  of  the  premises,  but  only  their  pos- 
sibility ;  for  it  is  conceivable  that  every  conclusion  should  have  different 
premises  from  whicli  il  may  follow. 

Thus  induction  necessarily  takes  the  form  of  a  hyi)uilicLical  experimental 
method,  which  tests  an  assumed  proposition  by  the  agreement  of  its  conse- 
quences with  given  progressive  perceptions,  and  so  determines  whether  it 
may  be  accepted  as  the  rule  to  which  the  particular  conforms ;  and  it  must 
at  once  relinquish  its  assumed  propositions  when  their  consequences  con- 
tradict observed  facts. 

In  this  respect  Bacon  is  right  in  telling  us  to  proceed  by  way  of  exclu- 
sion, and  has  hit  upon  the  most  essential  feature  of  the  l<^cal  process  of 
induction,  that  only  negative  conclusions  are  stricdy  necessary. 

If  a  perception  does  not  agree  with  what  is  at  first  the  assnmed  hypo- 
thesis of  a  universal  proposition,  then,  assuming  the  process  of  inference  to 
be  correct,  one  of  the  premises  is  necessarily  false  ;  but  the  most  compre- 
hensive agreement  of  the  hypothesis  with  facts  can  never  show  it  to  be 
necciibarily  true,  it  can  at  most  inaKe  it  probable.  One  case  in  which  A  is 
not  B  refutes  the  proposition  that  ail  are  B ;  while  one  thousand  cases 
in  which  A  has  the  predicate  B  are  not  sufficient  to  prove  the  proposition, 
it  is  impossible  for  an  ^  not  to  be  ^. 

When,  however,  any  one  hypothesis  breaks  down  because  the  inferred 
universal  proposition  is  opposed  by  exceptions^  our  universal  presupposi- 
tion that  the  Given  is  necessary  is  not  on  that  account  destroyed  \  it  is  only 
.  the  special  assumption  with  reference  to  the  necessary  connection  between 
a  special  ground  and  a  special  consequence  which  fails. 

t6.  It  is  because  the  obtaining  of  universal  propositions,  expressing  a 
necessity,  from  particular  facts  can  only  be  a  process  of  reduction,  which 
is  justified  by  the  universal  as  uniption  that  the  actual  is  necessary, 
because  as  reduction  it  must  by  its  nauiro  l)c  a  hypothetical  and  tentative 
process,  that  we  are  also  justified  in  beginning  the  inductive  process  before 
we  have  ensured  the  completeness  of  our  observations.  It  is  true  of  in- 
duction what  we  said  of  classification  (§  77,  p.  166),  which  indeed  merely 
represents  a  special  aspect  of  induction ;  just  because  we  are  dealing,  not 
with  the  summation  of  the  particnlar,  but  with  knowledge  of  the  necessity 
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determining  each  particukr,  this  necesiitjr  must  be  able  to  manifest  itseU 
under  favouzable  circumstances  in  a  angle  instance.  A  siDgle  expehment 
Is  sufficient  to  justify  the  chemist  in  pronouncing  the  universal  proposition 
that  two  substances  in  certain  proportions  enter  into  a  combination  having 
such  and  such  qualities. 

17.  From  this  view  of  the  true  nature  of  empiiical  induction  it  also 
follows  that  the  number  of  instances  from  which  a  univefsal  proposition  is 
obtained  makes  no  A|ndamenta]  dillereoce  tn  die  logioil  process  involved, 
and  that  the  character  of  the  process  is  obscured  when  the  colligation  of  a 
number  of  similar  instances  is  put  forward  as  its  essciUia.1  feature.  We 
should  rather  assure  ourselves  from  the  beginning  that  the  distinction 
which  /\ristot]e  makes  between  the  cVay«y^  as  a  process  which  umlcriakes 
a  complete  enumeration  and  the  inference  from  the  ])articular  example 
disappears  In  our  view ;  the  fundamental  process  of  reduction  is  the  same 
in  both  casesy  and  this  leads  to  the  inoonvenienoe  that  the  term  induetioo, 
which  has  established  itself  for  the  process  of  deriving  univerud  proposi- 
tlons  from  particular  peroepdons^  can  only  be  used  in  the  wider  sense  in 
which  Aristotle  sometimes  uses  ll^  and  not  in  the  narrower  sense  atone^ 
accordii^  to  which  it  denotes  an  inlerence  from  a  number  of  similar 
instances  to  a  universal  proposition. 

The  importance  in  various  ways  which  attaches  to  the  comparison  of  a 
large  number  of  instances  as  the  basis  of  an  inductive  process  must  be 
shown  in  the  fuller  treatment  of  the  subject.  In  this  peneral  exj)lanation 
it  is  enough  to  point  out  a  distinction  which  is  often  insuihcieutly  observed, 
but  which  certainly  appears  in  logical  processes,  acoording  to  the  nature  of 
the  universal  proposition  to  be  obtained — more  accurately,  aoooiding  to 
the  meaning  of  its  universality.  This  universality^  may  be  merely 
nttmerkat  vdA.  comprehend  only  like  instances,  which  are  not  conceptually 
distmguishable  but  only  separate  in  space  and  time;  or  it  may  be  a^M»r»p 
universally,  to  which  are  subordinated  specific  instances  which  difler  from 
each  other,  but  which  meet  in  a  general  concept  In  die  first  case  the 
subject<conoept  contained  in  the  universal  proposition  ts  fully  determined, 
an  infima  species  ;  in  the  other  case  it  is  a  generic  concept,  admitting  of  a 
number  of  modifications. 

The  distinction  may  be  illustrated  by  an  example.    That  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  combine  in  certain  proportions  to  make  water  is  a  universal  pro- 
position in  SO  fitt  as  it  is  true  in  all  particular  instances  and  for  all  oxygen 
»  a  «7. 10. 1.»  p.  Mr  1 4«.  3»  I-t  p^  afifisq. 
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and  hydrogen  wherever  it  is  forthcoming ;  that  carbon  aod  oxyg^io  certain 
proponioos  yield  carbooic  oxide  and  in  diffierent  proportions  carbonic 
add  is  also  a  universal  proposition  in  the  same  sense.  But  the  concepts 
contained  as  subjects  in  these  propositions  are  absolutely  determined,  and 
hare  no  further  species  below  them.  on  the  other  band,  I  lay  down 
the  proposition  that  all  the  elements  combine  chemically  in  certain  propor- 
tions^ then  I  have  for  my  subject  a  general  concept,  and  the  proposition  is 
obtained  by  inferring  that  what  is  true  of  all  known  species  of  a  genus  is 
true  of  the  genus  itself.  In  the  former  case  that  which  was  found  in  parti- 
cular instances  was  extended  to  all  completely  similar  objects  in  all  sj^ace 
and  all  time;  in  the  latter,  to  all  which  agree  in  a  general  concept, 
although  not  similar  throughout  I'he  former  may  be  called  induction  of 
specific  laws ;  the  latter,  generalizing  induction  or  genoralization.^ 

The  two  kinds  of  induction  have  not  always  been  distinguished  with 
sufficient  care ;  in  accordance  with  the  precedent  set  by  Aristotle,  induc- 
tion has  generslly  been  undentood  to  mean  generalizing  induction.' 

II.  Induction  as  thb  Method  op  foruing  Valid  Concepts 

ABOUT  Reality. 

\  94- 

Every  universal  proposition  which  ascribes  to  the  things  contained 

>  The  expvcMlflii  "gonenliiation'*  is  nted  oommoBlyfor  all  the  dilfiereot  of  uriv* 
ing  at  a  univcml  judgment ;  its  etjrmology  justifies  us  in  confining  it  to  th(»e  cases  in 
which  the  proce«?s  is  conditioned  by  a  generic,  as  distinguished  from  a  specific  concept. 
The  term  *' general iiai ion"  then  coincides  with  the  narrower  usc.of  the  term  "induction." 

*  Beono  Erdmann,  Zur  Tkmru  des  Syllogismus  und  dtr  MmeHm  ia  the  Pkibt, 
Aufiaiam,  B.  Zellef  mot  fia^igfikrqfm  Dtet^rjtMSum  gnridmut^  p.  197  sq.  ;  end 
i>  P-  568  sq.,  has  lately  attempted  to  establish  another  view  oonceming  the 
nature  of  induction  and  its  relation  to  the  syllogism.  He  begins  by  distinguishing  two 
kinds  of  induction ;  in  the  one  we  infer  from  a  part  of  the  extension  of  the  subject  to 
the  whole  extension  of  the  subject,  in  the  other  from  a  part  of  the  eootent  of  the  pitdi* 
cate  to  the  whole  content  of  the  picdioUe  (the  khid  of  inferoice  gcneimllj  known  as 
inference  fipm  analogy).  Lcavhig  the  latter  Ibr  the  piesent,  the  former  may  be  rspre- 
sentcds 

etc.,  are  /*,  therefore  all  ^'swUl  be  /*. 

The  qoeition  is,  what  ia  the  logical  jnsdfieatiaii  for  this  iafocnce?  how  for  is  the 
gmersMwition  contained  in  the  infaenoe  one  which  is  necessary  to  thooght  ?  We  see  at 
once  that  the  universal  proposition  which  is  inferred  can  have  only  a  probable  validity, 
and  'liflr-Ts  in  thi'^  from  the  conclusion  of  a  syllc^m  with  valid  premises ;  the  question 
i&,  thcreiorc,  wiiether  the  special  cases  given  can  contain  conditions  which  make 
probable  statSBnenta  about  thesnperoidfoate  vnivctaal,  or,  more  accnrately,  probable  pre* 
dietionaahoat  the  still  niikaowa^.mneceaBitj  of  thMght 

These  atalemanta  ave  neoenaiy  only  m  so  for  as  we  may  asiame  that  ia  the  snl^ects 
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under  a  concept  A  a  certain  predicnte  as  necessarily  belonging  to  them, 
presupposes  the  objective  validity  of  this  concept,  i.e.,  that  its  attributes 
belong  to  each  other  with  obiecti?e  necessitj,  and  affirms  that  with  these 

etc.,  which  are  not  giveii  fayt  are  included  in  the  conctniiont  the  Mune  ceatet  of 
the  raility  of  the  predioue  ^viU  be  present,  «s  in  die  ^i,  5,.  which  are  givo],  aod  that 

the^e  same  cati"!?"?  will  bring  with  them  the  isame  effects  ;  that  these  causes  are  con- 
tained in  ihat  which  is  common  to  all  5*5,  in  the  nature  of  The  assumption  can  be 
more  exactly  expieiNd  In  the  two  propisitioos : 

(1)  the  sMue  cenaet  will  be  g^ven, 

(2)  the  '-aiiic  causes  produce  the  same  effects. 

The  secon  i  df  ilic<«e  proposition*;  may  be  accepted  as  immediately  evident.  Causes 
are  events  in  so  far  as  experience  teaches  us  that  their  actuality  is  ooonected  with  the 
actnality  of  other  events  in  such  a  weytbat  when  they  occnr  these  others  also  oocnr.  We 
learn  from  experience  that  an  event  wineh  wevegard  as  a  cense  is  not  followed  bydilferent 
effects,  but  tlnxt  tb'-  effects  are  definitely  fixetl  for  every  cause.  The  causa]  law  says 
Every  event  which  i-.  net tirxl  requires  sufficient  causes  for  its  actnality ;  it  may  a!>io  he 
fonnulated  :  Kvcry  cau.sc  produces  an  effect  which  is  dctcrmmed  by  it.  Thus  llie 
second  proposition  follows  as  an  immediate  consequence  of  the  causal  law. 

Altbongh  this  exposition  leaves  the  question  open  as  to  what  chaiacter  belongs  to  Halt 
c.iusal  law,  I  am  content  to  point  out  that  according  to  it  we  can  only  know  from 
exiicricncc  that  there  is  anything  of  the  nature  of  a  cause  (c^  Lc^^ik,  i,  p.  5S2  :  the  cau.sal 
law  does  not  tell  whether  events  are  given  as  causes),  and  iliat  only  experience  teaches 
tts  that  the  same  events  have  the  same  efieets.  Thns^  acooiding  to  Erdmann,  the  pro- 
position that  the  same  causes  ]Wodaoe  the  same  effects  is  only  a  generalisation  from 
experience,  w  hich  can  only  teach  us  in  the  first  place  that  hitherto  when  an  event  A  has 
occurred  another  event  />  has  ocairreil,  and  that  up  to  the  present  time  A  has  always 
Uecii  followed  by  and  nut  Xiy  C  ot  JJ  at  random.  To  obtain  fiom  lliis  a  universal 
propositiott  whidi  will  be  true  for  the  fntnre  also,  we  have  need  of  geneiallting  indue* 
tion ;  hence  according  to  Erdmann  lumsdf  the  proposition  is  only  probable ;  k  cannot  he 

accepted  as  an  imnie  iiate  consequence  from  the  cau'ial  law  in  the  above  sense,  55incc  it 
merely  brings  to  it  minor  propositions  which  are  inferred  from  experience,  ami  are 
therefore  merely  pruUiUe ;  it  doe^  not  depend  for  its  validity  upon  the  evidence  of  the 
cansal  law  itself. 

But  for  the  present  we  will  allow  the  second  proposition  to  stand,  and  turn  to  the  way 
in  which  the  first  is  j^rounrleil ;  of  this  it  is  rightly  said  that  it  must  have  the  really 
decisive  function  for  the  inductive  inference  in  Erdmann's  i>ense.  After  various  pos- 
sibilities have  been  rejected  there  follows  the  proposition :  We  must  allow  that  we 
assume  the  same  causes  to  be  given  in  the  unobserved  nmilar  merely  because 
they  have  constantly  appwed  in  the  given  actuality,  S\,  etc  Thus  the  thought 
itself  is  an  inductive  statement,  it  is  the  mo*;t  p^enera!  amongst  all  the  general  principles 
obtained  by  induction,  for  every  other  presup]X)&es  it  as  the  basis  from  which  it  is 
itself  obtained. 

In  other  words,  Erdmaan's  theory  Is  pfimarily  no  other  than  that  of  J.  S.  Mill. 
Every  particular  induction  depends  upon  a  feneral  presupposition,  aod  Is  syUogistically 

inferred  from  if ;  for  this  reason  therefore  we  cannot  speak  of  an  antifhe«iis  between  the 
inductive  and  the  deductive  process,  of  an  essential  difference  between  the  two.  The 
distinctions  made  on  p.  585  do  not  aflfect  this  poinL  The  particular  induction  is  a 
neoessity  of  thought  oeily  in  so  fiw  as  it  follows  syUogistiealty  from  die  geneni  pcesup* 
poeitioo.  But  this  general  fwesupposition  is  primarily  only  the  expectation  that  the 
ssme  causes  will  be  given,  and  this  cspecution  is  not  a  necessity  of  thought,  as  weare 
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attributes  constitutuig  an  essentiai  concept  the  predicate  is  necessarily 
connectecL 

The  statement  that  the  attritmtes  of  a  thing  necemrUy  belong  to- 

tavght  on  p.  585,  bat  his  ill  oricia  in  experience  akme  Thai,  we  dundd  have  necee> 
guy  inferences  from  a  principle  which  is  not  neoeniiy.  Inooeimponant  point  Evdottttn 

certainly  goes  furtlier  than  Mill ;  he  calls  the  presupposition  a  postulate  of  foreknow- 
ledge, and  says  that  our  thought  receives  from  the  actual  the  problem  of  leaniiug  to 
know  beforehand,  upon  the  ground  ot  wiiai  wc  know  by  experience*  the  experience 
which  is  poisible  and  to  be  expected.  Thai  the  presuppoiiHon  is  not  what  Mili  fepre* 
lents  it  Id  bit  n  mere  result  of  previous  experience  ;  but  it  ii  made  for  the  nke  of  en 
endeavour,  a  problem  which  we  set  before  our  thought. 

With  this  1  agree  completely  ;  but  it  iloes  seem  to  me  that  this  problem  is  too  natmwly 
Upoited,  if  it  is  to  be  confined  to  mere  foreknowledge  of  die  future.  Is'o  doubt  for  all 
pffictical  purposes  thii  ii  the  nuua  interest,  but  for  purely  theoretical  Iciiowledge  this 
imponant  distinction  does  not  exist.  Here  what  is  most  important  is  the  endeavour  to 
understand  things,  to  find  in  them  a  comprehensible  order  ;  and  the  particular  is  under- 
stood when  it  is  recognise<i  a&  necessary,  and  it  is  recognised  as  necessar)'  when  it  is  ilie 
consequence  of  a  general  law  which  determines  butli  pa&i  and  future.  The  presupposi- 
tion that  the  partienlar  most  admit  of  being  presented  as  the  repreeentstiye  of  a  general 
ooDceptt  as  the  fulfilment  of  a  geneial  law,  is  not  merely  a  poetnlaSe  of  fcHidmowledge, 
but  a  postulate  of  the  whole  endeavour  to  know  ;  and  the  process  of  induction  consii>ts 
in  finding,  upon  the  ground  of  the  presupposition,  these  concepts  and  laws  in  the  par- 
ticular (onn  required  by  the  constitution  of  the  aaual.  We  shoukl  have  attained  the 
ob|eet  of  indnciUm  if,  without  lefierenoe  to  the  fotave,  we  wete  to  represent  what  Is 
mo^y  known  hitherto  as  such  an  expression  of  necessity. 

It  is  nothinfj  more  than  this  which  is  affirmeil  when  I  say  that  induction  is  a  process  of 
finding  univer^l  major  propositions  when  the  conclusions  are  given, — a  reduction  and 
therefore  the  reverse  process  of  the  syllogistic  deduction  from  given  major  propositions, 
that  all  inddctioQ  consists  la  frandng  hypothetieally  nnlverml  propositions  and  comparing 
their  consequences  with  the  Given.  Eidmann  himself  says  that  verification  by  experi- 
ence i«  the  justification  of  the  process.  But  how  is  this  verification  brought  about? 
Obviously  by  showing  that  every  new  experience  agrees  with  the  geueral  prapositioa 
when  this  is  applied  to  the  instiuice  in  question.  Thus  the  confirmation  presupposes  a 
comparison  of  the  conseqaences  of  the  general  proposition  with  Uia  partjcnlar  given, 
while  the  cooiequenoes  tbemaelves  can  only  he  dednctttdy  developed.  Represented 

schematically  : — 

To  Si  is  F,  and  is  etc,  we  add  as  universal  major  premise :  All  .S'sare  P,  If 
a  new  comes  in  view,  we  infer  firom  the  aniversal  major  premise :  this  will  also  be  P, 
and  this  oondusion  »  confirmed.  In  the  sbnplest  cases  we  lose  right  of  thb  process* 
because  it  is  so  simple  and  takes  place  so  easily  ;  but  when  we  apply  the  law  of  falling 
bodies  to  the  pendulum  in  order  to  show  that  its  motion  is  dotcrmimxi  by  the  law,  the 
deductive  calculation  by  means  of  which  the  agreement  between  the  observed  motion  and 
the  law  is  ascertain^  is  quite  dear. 

I  cannot  tberefbce  consider  my  own  views  to  be  niated)  swoe  Eidmaaa'a  theory  In  its 
consequences  liadt  to  the  same  result.  The  attempt  to  show  that  the  comparison  of  in* 
duction  to  a  reversed  mode  of  calculation  fails,  ajwume?  what  I  never  affirmed,  that  thqr 
are  the  same  in  all  respects.    I  have  indeed  expressly  noted  the  difference  (p.  309). 

I  most,  however,  note  a  few  Directions  to  Exdmann's  exposition.  He  ainn  at  ledoc- 
Ing  the  ptemppositloDS  of  indnetioa  to  a  cansal  ccnc^  which  merely  rdatca  evcatt  as 
caase  and  effect  (althoqgh  he  lemaAa  Incidentally  that  dds  view  may  perhaps  seem  too 
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gether  is  itself  the  result  of  a  reduction,  which  reicrs  iheir  actual  co- 
existence to  a  necessity  contained  in  the  unity  of  the  thing  as  the  ground 
of  these  cbnnecled  attributesL 

nmoir).   BiittlwoliHeMaptctilMMiId  ittcaillwveagrMd  wit^  On 

p.  570  it  is  stated  that  «Mrio«t  iMMfonl  crjrstak  have  a  double  refmctfcm,  and  hence  it 
i«s  inforrLHl  that  all  hexagonal  crystals  hnve  a  douhle  refraction  ;  bat  the  quality  of  beinj;^ 
hexajvoiial  cannot  be  rcganlcd  as  an  event  the  actuality  of  which  is  regularly  accompanied 
by  anuihei  event,  that  of  refracting  a  ray  of  light.  Nor  in  the  piu^>oaition  (introduced  as 
an  iofltance  of  a  ftbe  induetioii}  tliat  all  hinto  lean  to  talk  can  we  call  a  pacroC  aa  eveat 
with  the  actuality  of  which  tha  actuality  of  learning  to  talk  is  regularly  connectedi  The 
formulation  nf  the  ultimate  presuppositions  of  all  inthi  ti m  is  certainly  too  narrow. 

We  see  this  still  more  clearly  when  we  consider  the  other  branch  of  induction  which 
infers  from  particular  predicates  to  the  totality  of  predicates — what  Lrumann  calls 
**eislbiMBd«  ladnctioii.''  Herai  froaa  the  Act  that  ceitaia  paitial  piedioatei ^s* 
etCt  of  a  total  predicate  belong  to  a  subject,  we  are  to  infer  that  /'belongs  to  it.  Ex- 
ample :  this  body  has  the  colour,  the  extensibility,  and  the  specific  gm%'i{yof  magnesium, 
therefore  it  is  nutgne»ium.    Oa  p.  Siij  we  are  told  that  in  proportion  as  we  ^nd  more 

etc ,  together,  we  may  be  assured  that  these  P^  P^  have  not  come  tc^ether  by 
diaaoe^  hat  obqr  a  canaa  contaiinxl  in  the  aatvie  of  Phf  whidi  thcjave  eonbliied  in  one 
whole;  Hoa  previous  concept  of  cause  is  qatte  ioapplkable  ;  the  nature  of  P  is  not 
an  event  any  more  than  colour,  specific  gravity,  etc..  are  event?.  The  attempt  to  treit 
the  two  branches  of  induction  as  parallel  leadit,  when  represented  in  this  way,  to  ob- 
scurity. We  nnut  point  out  especially  that  the  predicate-concept  P  cannot  be  cafied  a 
**anivenal  of  eoatant**  with  napeot  to  its  attriliateai  and  treated  as  paialkl  to  the 
general  concept  5  in  its  relation  to  the  particular  5*s  included  In  it.  This  way  of  treating 
them  as  parallel  leads  to  a  logical  error.  On  p.  570  there  i^  given  as  a  negative  *'  erganz- 
ender  Iaductions*schluss  "  :  <?  is  aot  Pi,  P%  P^  etc. ;  therefore  G  is  not  P.  But  we 
need  ao  proof  to  diow  that  the  fint  pnoaiw  aafficas  to  cxdude  the  MibseaiptloB  of  G 
ander  P}  the  ahaence  of  mm  attribate  of  a  ooaocpt  makes  snbaumptloa  Imposiible,  and  it 
is  therefore  superfluous  to  go  through  all  tlMs  diflerent  premises. 

Finally,  I  must  in  self«defcnce  touch  upon  one  ^special  point.  On  p.  603  sq.  Erdmann 
endeavours  to  show  that  at  least  two  prennises  {Si  is  P,  is  P)  are  necessary  to  an  in- 
dnotive  tafeveoec!,  while  I  bad  stated  (p.  310)  tbat  It  was  not  enential  to  the  nature  of 
the  prooaia  itidf  to  start  from  a  naaU)er  of  Instance^  since  the  presappoied  neocail^ 
might  under  favourable  circumstances  reveal  itself  in  a  single  instance. 

I  cannot  see  why,  according  to  Krdmann's  own  premi<.es,  the  conviction  that  the  same 
causes  produce  the  same  effects,  and  that  the  same  causes  will  be  given,  cannot  attach 
Itselfloasin^iKthiaadiawaythatinsfanllareues  we  should  expect  the  same.  In 
the  ordinary  eovrae  of  thought  it  i§  certainly  to,  but  even  for  the  molt  cantious  considen- 
tion  one  case  must  be  sufficient  for  the  application  of  these  presuppositions,  for 
similarity  does  not  'ircessarily  presuppoi^  many  to  which  a  new  instance  is  similar,  there 
may  be  similarity  with  only  one.  Moreover,  since  the  result  of  an  inductive  inference  is 
after  all  only  a  hypothesis,  there  is  no  rcawn  why  these  Iqppethases  dieald  not  be 
founded  apon  one  iasianee. 

So  won  as  I  have  grounds  for  the  as!%uraption  that  a  certain  phenomenon  is  condi- 
tioned by  a  certam  thing,  and  for  \h.r  n-sumption  that  1  shr^M  c mt-  i -r,,v^  fsther  similar 
things  which  1  shall  recognise  as  similar,  then  the  inference  tiiai  wiiai  is  liue  of  one 
will  be  true  of  all  similar  to  it  Is  felly  justified  aoooidb^  to  Erdmana's  own  prasap- 
positions.  Thii  is  the  case  in  the  example  I  have  used  (Crdmonn  employs  for  Us 
leftttatiea  another  example  whidi  I  have  aot  naed,  and  of  which  the  conditions  an 
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In  this  way  the  a^ificaoce  of  the  tab|iecl<oncepts  in  propositions  which 
are  meant  to  eiprew  an  objective  necessity  diffeia  from  the  merely 
logical  significance  of  the  concept  aa  a  subjective  piodue^  and  in  conse- 

essenttaiiy  difTerent) :  the  chemist  can  infer  from  one  experiment  that  two  substances  in 
cotiin  proiMfftiom  will  enter  into  «  eombiiatioD  having  cotiun  qnnUtlcs.  He  has 
aeua     distiogiuihing  whether  or  not  he  hns  bcfoie  him  the  same  chemical  substance, 

nnd  knows  that  chemical  substances  of  the  snme  kind  are  exactly  alike  in  their  qualities, 
and  when  the  experiment  is  carefully  j)repared  he  has  j^round  for  assuming  that  no 
unknown  variable  causes  have  been  at  work  ;  i>uch  aie  the  "  favourable  circumstances" 

of  whidi  I  iifKkib.  EfdnMuui  here  objects  that  a  particalar  cate  5ia  ^cannot  determiao 
whether  the  conditiona  under  which  P\%  prcdie^ed  d  S  wxt  essential  or  accidental ;  the 

aiaunption  that  they  are  contained  in  t!ie  uriture  common  to  all  i^s  must  be  gronnded 
upon  at  least  two  instances.  1  bis  is  true  when  ^'  is  a  universal  concept  generic  to  the 
particular  S'&,  which  therefore  have,  in  addition  to  their  common  nature,  specific  or 
individnal  diferenoea,  nfMm  which  the  fMcedicate  obaenred  la  a  pwtlcalar  S  may  dcfiend ; 
or  when  the  predicate  in  the  particular  case  may  depend  upon  varying  and  accidental 
condition*;  ;  but  it  is  not  true  when  S  h  an  infima  species  of  such  a  kind  that  all  parti- 
cular 5'.s  are  exactly  similar.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  myself  always  pomted 
out  (§  94,  3i  4  i  §  95,  2,  3,  etc.)  that  in  order  to  exclude  accidental  circumstances  it  it 
geaeraUj  denmbleto  make  a  aamber  of  ohaervatioaa ;  and  have  mwcacmid  the  poa> 
sibility  q€  obtaining  a  general  propositifMi  from  a  single  experiment  as  an  exception 
occurring  under  favuural)le  cifcum<itanccs.  When  therefore  Erdmann  shows  (p.  604)  that 
an  isolated  o1>scr  ation  of  the  number  of  ^rtameps  in  a  doral  specimen  does  not  suffice 
for  a  general  proposition,  he  tefaiea  aolMag  which  I  have  aaid.  I  gnmt  also  at  once, 
since  I  have  myself  suted  it  elsewhere  |k.  jao),  that  die  **  fiivonraUe  dremnslancea" 
consist  of  knowledge  obtained  elsewhere,  from  which  I  am  able  to  infer  that  within  the 
province  of  chemistry  the  particular  subjects  of  my  experiments  will  be  exactly  similar, 
and  that  so  far  there  is  a  deductive  element  in  the  process.  liui  that  does  not  affect  the 
fact,  that  on  dw  atraogth  of  a  dagia  obaarvatfam  a  general  proposition  ■  bsUevadf  wmdi 
cannot  be  deduced  in  this  definite  form  from  other  propositions,  solely  npon  die  pre- 
supposition that  events  are  determined  according  to  law  and  the  Given  by  universal  rule??  ; 
and  that  there  is  therefore  no  fundamental  difference  of  process  between  irVerence 
Orom  the  »ingie  example  and  the  inference  from  several  examples.  For  the  uiierence 
from  several  examjdeB  also  presupposes,  aeeordiag  to  Sfdmam's  own  showing,  that  the 
causal  connections  are  the  mmi^  and  makes  use  of  several  examples  only  in  order  to 
ascertain  what  can  be  accepted  as  the  same  causes.  In  practice  it  is  always  found  in  the 
inductive  proces«5  that  we  are  unal)Ie  to  avoid  making  hypotheses,  upon  the  strength  of  a 
single  observation,  conceruiug  a  law  upon  which  they  are  based,  and  that  to  a  large 

extent  dm  mnltiplieatioo  of  eaperlments  serves  only  to  teat  sad  verify  oar  ooadnsioos 

and  to  exdnde  errors.  I  cannot  therefore  regard  my  view  of  tiie  inductive  piooew  as 
refuted  in  any  point  by  Erdnu^nn.  The  antithesis  between  induction  and  syllogism  ns 
two  different  methods  of  proof  is  justified  while,  as  with  Aristotle,  induction  as  irayntyii 
Sii  rdrruv  is  a  means  of  proving  a  proposition ;  as  soon  as  we  recognise  that  this  is 
impeedhle,  that  we  can  obtain  only  hypolkeam  hy  wliich  to  explain  the  ghrendednctively, 
then  the  principles  of  the  syllogism  become  regulative  for  the  iadnotlvn  proesm  also 
(cf.  Riehl,  "uber  Galilei.  '  yurn'ljsthr.  f.  'w.  J'/ul,  xvii.  i). 

In  his  general  view  of  the  theory  of  induction.  Dr.  Venn  ( T^a  I^nciples  of  Emfi- 
riud  9r  Jmdmdwt  Le^ic,  Loiuloni  1S89)  is  a  follower  of  J.  S.  Mill ;  but  in  his  cardhl  and 
acate  analysis  of  all  the  pvesoppositioos  involved  in  inductive  inferences^  be  not  only 
sapplemants  In  a  valuablawiy  Wi3?%Ltjgie,  hot  also  ootteela  lis  doclilncs  on  fmwitltl 
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quence  there  is  also  a  change  in  the  relation  of  difTerent  predicates 
attributed  to  the  things  falling  under  the  concept  to  the  concept  itself. 
On  pitfelj  logical  ground,  that  i%  such  predicates  are  merelj  fintnitons 
in  relation  to  the  concept;  but  in  view  of  the  principle  that  the  given  is 

points  He  recognises  that  MiU't  attempt  to  represent  the  belief  in  the  uniformity  of 
nature  ss  the  certain  result  of  an  inductive  process  has  failed  ;  he  falls  back  upon  the 
facts,  that  man  always  acts  in  the  iirst  instance  upon  psychological  grounds  according  to 
the  ■tMmptlon  tlutt  rimttor  tUngt  or  ev«iiu  will  have  nmibr  qnalitiet  and  effeds ;  that 
this  belief,  caii6nned  in  pattionlar  fidds,  gradnallf  widens,  and  that  it  may  lead  tliose 
who  have  a  strong  disposition  to  generalize  (p.  135)  to  the  iileal  of  a  uniformity  which 
rule"?  the  whole  of  nature  ;  hut  he  adds  quite  consistently  :  Whether  or  not  tlu-y  are  justi- 
fied in  believing  in  an  absolute  uniformity  ruling  over  the  whole  of  nature  and  of  mind 
it  seems  to  me  {mposrible  to  say."  While  tlins  referrii^  mainly  to  a  merely  psycholo- 
gies! fact,  he  approximates,  on  the  other  hawl,  to  the  view  stated  above  when  in  chapa. 
iv.  and  v.  he  says  that  all  possibility  of  inference,  by  which  we  partly  gti id e  otir  practical 
course  and  partly  extend  our  knowledge,  depends,  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  objective 
unifoimily  of  nature  Untforniity  the  foundation  of  inferribiliiy,"  p.  93),  on  the 
Other,  upon  omr  tnbjeeli««  lendenqr  to  geneialise^  Hmr  which  no  logical  groand  can  be 
given.  It  must  be  assumed  as  a  postnlale,  "so  far  as  logic  is  concerned,  that  the 
belief  in  the  uniformity  of  nature  exists,  and  the  problem  of  accounting  for  it  must  be 
relegated  to  psychology."  It  seems  to  me  only  a  small  step  from  this  to  the  proposition 
that  we  inu»t  assume  uniformity  in  nature  if  we  desire  to  know  it  by  means  of  thought 
and  by  way  of  iniiefence,  and  that  we  are  themfore  forced  to  this  posttUate  partly  by 
practical  needs,  partly  by  our  desire  for  knowledge. 

Dr.  Venn  further  disi)utes  the  proposition  laid  flnvn  by  Jevons  that  induction  is 
the  reverse  of  deduction.  But  on  p.  351  he  acknowledges  that  it  needs  a  stroke  of 
insight  to  discover  which  predicate  is  to  be  generalized,  as  well  as  to  detect  the  class 
over  wbidi  this  property  Is  to  be  genetalised,  that  not  until  then  can  actual  genersllsa- 
tlon  (according  to  Mill's  four  rules,  which  certainly  need  to  be  more  accurately  expressed) 
be  carried  out,  and  that  exclusions  play  here  an  essential  part ;  and,  thirdly,  he  in<;ists  upon 
vcriiication  as  the  final  stage ;  so  that  the  view  which  he  expresses  seems  to  me  not 
csMOtially  diBerent  from  that  whidi  I  hold.  By  pointing  out  die  first  suge  he  empha> 
siaes,  00  the  one  haad»  the  mntoal  dependence  between  induction  and  the  dasslficalory 
formation  of  concepts,  and  the  necessity  for  both  of  an  analysis  of  phenomena  by  whidi 
alone  the  element  common  to  many  cases  can  be  discovered,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  rea^nises  that  the  first  conception  of  a  possible  universal  proposition  is  of  the  nature 
of  a  qitcsdon  or  hypothesis  for  the  constmctioii  of  wUch  no  sufficient  sod  genenl  rules 
of  method  can  be  given,  because  it  frequently  depends  upon  an  inspired  combination. 
There  then  follows  the  methodical  comparison  of  instances  by  which  to  ascertain  the 
empirical  generality  of  the  conjectured  jMoposition  ;  and  here  again  Venn  rightly  points 
out  that  the  simple  summation  of  a  number  of  particular  instances  is  in  no  way  sutficient, 
and  that  the  ordinary  form  tA  the  Inductive  iDference  is  not  a  conect  expression  of  the 
actual  process.  W  hen  he  criticises  and  supplements  Mill's  methods*  it  becomes  evident 
in  his  own  explanation  what  part  is  to  be  played  by  deduction,  more  especially  in 
exclusion.  Finally,  the  general  proposition  obtained  by  the  comparison  of  different 
instances,  or  by  a  process  of  exclusion,  must  be  verified  ;  this  is  done  either  by  proving 
that  It  follows  deducdvdy  from  other  laws,  or  by  the  agreement  of  Its  consequences  whh 
other  facts. 

Inallesseatiai  points  lean  ament  to  Dr.  Venn's  repieientatioa  of  the  general  chancter 
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oecessaiy  they  must  follow  from  the  subject  with  either  internal  or  causal 
neoessitj.  Thej  orast  therefore  be  gromided  in  the  Act  either  that 
different  niodificatlons  of  the  attributes  of  the  subject-concept,  or  that 
different  causal  relations,  bring  about  different  predicates ;  and  this  is  so 
both  when  the  different  predicates  appear  m  the  same  thing  in  conse- 
quence of  its  change,  and  when  diey  appear  in  different  things  subsumed 
under  the  same  concept 

The  problem,  therefore,  of  induction  as  a  means  of  finding  essential 
concepts,  is  to  derive  the  different  ciiaractcristics  which  appear  in  thinss 
subsumed  under  the  same  concepts  from  laws  of  development,  or  causal 
laws. 

In  this  way  the  difTerences  between  individuals,  which  are  disregarded  in 
the  traditional  logic,  become  important  in  the  formation  of  our  concepts. 
The  Darwinian  theory  has  the  credit  of  having  made  us  aware  of  this 
deficiency  in  logic  and  having  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  explaining  the 
specialization  of  general  concepts  by  means  of  general  principles. 

I.  Every  process  of  reduction,  by  which  we  try  to  find  for  a  judgment 
of  perception  of  the  form  this  particular  is  b  the  premises  from  which  it 
necessarily  follows,  presupposes  the  siiLsuinption  of  the  subject  under  a 
concept  A  wiiiioiiL  which  a  universal  judgment  ib  uiipuiis.ble.  The 
primary  form  of  the  syllogism  in  which  the  perception  appears  as  conclu- 
sion is : 

All  A's  are  h.  This  is  A  \  therefore  it  is 
It  is  possible  here,  either  that  the  concept  //  already  contains  the  attri- 
bute b  in  itself,  the  major  premise  being  an  analytical  judgment ;  or  that 
the  concept  A  does  not  contain  the  attribute  and  then  the  major 
premise  sutes  that  the  predicate  b  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  attri- 
butes constituting  the  concept  hence  that  it  necessarily  belongs  to  the 
given  particular  because  it  has  the  characteristics  of  A, 

Now  the  concepts  under  which  wc  can,  at  the  beginning  of  a  methodical 
process,  subsume  the  objects  given  to  perception  are  at  first  only  the 
subjective  products  which  have  arisen  firom  the  apprehension  of  one  parti- 
cular, or  by  abstraction  from  several  particulars,  and  the  nature  of  which 
we  have  exauiUiCvi  m    42  (1.  p.  265).    It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  even  if 

of  induction  ;  for  it  seems  to  me  to  show  that  he  al'^o,  in  spite  of  his  oppo'^ttton  to 
Jevons,  does  noi  aUach  thechitf  importance  to  the  so-called  simple  induction  as  opposed 
to  deduction,  but  sees  in  the  wbuie  process  a  metl^od  of  showing  a  hypothesis  whidk  hu 
heed  finuncd  hi  some  wmy  to  be  mora  and  more  probable,  by  nMns  of  procesaes  which 
are  of  an  enentialfy  deductive  natoie. 
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they  were  logically  complete,      if  their  attributes  were  fully  deter 
tbey  would  not  exhaust  the  content  of  the  whole  possible  percepti 
the  object*  bjxt  would  merely  indode  those  features  which  first  pres 
themselves;  and  the  subsumptioa  of  the  giToa  jobject  under  such  \ 
concept  merely  states  that  I  find  the  attributes  contained  in  this  concep. 
in  my  perception,  and  therefore  connect  the  given  with  a  familiar  idea*  ^ 
a.   When,  however,  I  come  to  empluy  such  a  concept  in  forming  a 
judgment  which  Is  intended  to  expTess  real,  objective  necessity,  hence  ^ 
invariable  universality  and  applicability,  I  presu])pose  that  the  subjective 
compreliension  of  attributes  has  an  objective  ground,  that  the  attributes  1 
belong  together  necessarily  and  represent  one  of  the  fixed  forms  which  i 
the  classification  of  the  given  has  in  view.    I  assume  that  it  possesses 
not  merely  the  purely  logical  universality  of  being  applicable  to  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  particular  ideas,  but  objective  nntvcrsali^  in  the  sense 
that  by  virtue  of  the  order  of  nature  these  attributes  belong  together,  and 
the  same  complex  will  therefore  recur  wherever  the  conditions  are  ^ 
present,  and  that  the  same  order  of  nature  separates  it  definitely  from 
other  complexes. 

The  apph'cation  of  such  a  concept  to  a  universal  judgment  expressing 
necessity  (^.^.,  all  gold  is  malleable)  itself  presupposes  a  process  of 

reduction  in  which  I  assume  that  ihc  actual  co-existence  of  certain  attri- 
butes is  in  some  way  grounded  in  the  nature  of  the  things  in  question  (or 
else  in  their  relations),  and  thus  explain  the  fact  that  I  find  the  same 
attributes  repeatedly  combined  by  an  assumed  necessity. 

It  is  this  assumption  which  alone  makes  it  possible  to  regard  the 
particular  thing  as  the  tepresentative  of  an  essential  concept  which  is 
objectively  valid,  of  a  concept  which  does  not  merely  signify  that  I  once 
had  occasion  to  combine  certain  attributes  subjectively,  but  which  asserts 
an  objectively  universal  ground  for  the  combination. 

3.  When  the  perception  as  it  recurs  continues  to  present  the  co- 
existence of  that  which  b  already  thought  of  together  in  one  concept 
(which  is  perhaps  first  formed  by  chance  and  merely  as  subjective),  then 
it  gives  rise  to  the  assumption  tiiat  the  combination  of  the  attributes  is 
objectively  grounded,  and  that  their  co-existence  will  therefore  always  recur 
in  the  same  way.  All  water  which  I  find  to  be  like  in  its  perceptible  attri- 
butes to  what  1  know  already,  every  piece  of  gold  or  silver  which  I  examine, 
is  a  confirmation  of  that  assumption,  and  strengthens  my  right  to  regard 
my  concept  as  an  essential  concept  It  is  not,  therefore,  for  the  subjective 
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Qceee  tormation  of  concepts,  or  their  purely  logical  comp]etene8I^  that  it  is 
nec  essential  for  them  to  be  abstracted  from  a  number  of  stmilar  particular 
^  perceptions,  bul  for  our  belief  in  their  objective  significance,  hy  virtue  of 
(*  which  they  are  capable  of  expieanng  the  nature  and  differences  of  defi- 
nitely delenmned  and  separate  forms  of  betngs. 

4>  The  fact  that  our  earliest  concepts  cannot  eshanst  the  fuU  content 
of  possible  perception,  together  with  the  further  iact  that  in  the  natural 
course  of  thought  general  concepts  are  formed  ride  hf  side  with  the  most 
specific,  involves  the  appearance  of  perceptions  combining  a  further 
f)redicate  with  those  attributes  of  the  concept  which  serve  for  subsumption, 
or  determining  more  accurately  an  attribute  already  included  in  it.  We 
learn  that  a  bee  has  a  sting  and  a  snake  a  forked  tongue  after  the  sab- 
sumption  of  the  particular  object  under  the  concept  "  bee  "  or  the  concept 
**  snake  has  already  taken  place,  and  we  learn  it  first  from  a  particular 
instance ;  in  the  same  way,  though  it  is  part  of  the  concept  gold  that  it  is 
heavy,  it  needs  more  careful  observation  to  teach  as  that  a  piece  of  gold 
is  heavier  than  a  piece  of  iron,  lead  or  rilver  of  the  same  size. 

That  in  this  'A%  b  dccurred  which  was  not  included  before  in  its  con- 
cept is  for  mere  perception  a  simple  fact;  for  the  systematizing  impulse 
in  its  search  for  necessity  it  serves  as  a  stimulus  to  the  question  whether 
this  new  predicate  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  attributes  of  the 
concept  or  not 

Thu  question  will  first  lead  to  <  omparison  ;  if  all  the  bees  which  I  can 
exaniuie  have  a  stmg,  and  all  the  snakes  a  forked  tongue,  then  the  assump- 
tion is  confirmed.  If  there  should  be  a  bee  without  a  sting,  or  a  snake 
with  a  tongue  not  forked,  it  would  be  refuted,  and  the  universal  judgment 
by  which  we  desired  to  explain  the  particuUr  fact  invalid :  there  would 
be  no  necessaiy  and  nnivemlly  valid  connection  between  the  attributes 
of  snake  and  a  forked  tongue.  '  Thns,  on  the  one  hand,  our  concept^ 
once  established,  are  always  bemg  enriched  by  such  new  attributet  as  are 
always  found  together  with  the  original  ones ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  pro- 
gresrive  perception  is  always  breaking  up  formed  concepts,  and  separating 
from  their  complex  some  attributes  as  not  necessarily  belonging  to  the 
others,  because  the  Ulilt  have  been  found  without  i;ic  former.  A  man 
who  had  never  in  his  life  seen  any  but  white  sheep  would  at  first  suppose 
the  colour  to  belong  to  the  other  attributes  of  the  animal,  and  would  regard 
his  concept,  that  of  a  white  sheep,  as  one  of  the  fixed  forms  of  nature ;  on 
coming  across  an  animal  like  a  sheep  in  all  respects  but  that  of  colour  his 
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assumptioa  would  be  destroyed,  and  the  concept  framed  would  not  be  con- 
firmed as  was  expected ;  invariable  coimection  between  the  colour  and  the 
other  attributes  is  absent,  and  the  first  result  is  that  the  colour  is  removed  ' 
from  the  concept  as  a  variable  and  therefore  nnesseotial  attribute.  There 
appears  the  particuUir  Judgment  that  many  sheep  are  white,  but  that  others 
may  be  black ;  according  to  the  view  of  the  older  logic  the  colour  is  only 
contingent,  and  the  concept  has  nothing  to  do  with  it 

Thus  the  process  is  everywhere  a  tentative  one,  forming  from  a  co- 
existence of  attributes,  once  or  repeatedly  perceived,  the  assumption  that 
these  attributes  belong  together  and  constitute  an  essential  concept,  which 
makes  all  its  elements  necessary  as  constituent  i>arts  of  it ;  and  this 
assumption  continues  to  stand  until  refuted  by  some  fact  which  forces  us 
to  remodel  the  concept.  The  more  extensive  our  field  of  observation 
becomes^  the  less  probable  is  the  assumption  that  any  negative  instance 
has  escaped  our  observation. 

5.  The  process  of  inducdon,  therefore,  is  first  employed  for  that 
formation  of  concepts  which  must  be  the  basis  for  all  further  progress ;  and 
in  some  departments  it  meets  at  first  with  no  important  difficulties  in  this 
work  of  laying  the  foundations.  As  regards  many  simple  substances,  we 
find  constant  confirmation  of  the  assumptions  that  their  attributes  are 
always  combined  in  the  same  way  and  clearly  separated  from  other  groups 
01  .lUiibules  ;  and  in  this  way  there  is  formed  a  lixcd  kernel  of  objectivciy 
valid  concepts,  together  with  the  justified  hypothesis  that  we  shall  find  the 
same  constancy  in  all  similarly  formed  concepts.  Ko  chemist  is  afraid 
that  when  he  discovers  a  new  element  it  will  behave  differently  from  all  the 
oUiers,  and  manifest  variability  in  contingent  attributes ;  and  the  inductive 
hypothesis  that  the  chemical  elements  yield  us  these  distinct  fixed  concepts, 
in  which  everything  is  necessarily  determined  by  the  wholes  by  the  nature 
of  the  substance,  is  always  being  oonfinned  anew. 

fi.  Even  these  concepts  have  not,  indeed,  been  too  easily  discovered. 
The  earliest  and  most  straightforward  inducdon,  that  the  characteristics 
which  occur  together  in  these  pieces  of  gold  or  silver  will  always  be 
together  in  the  same  combination,  and  will  thus  confirm  the  necessity  of 
the  combination,  has  yet  a  difficulty  to  overcome  ;  and  this  lies  in  the 
variability  of  all  observable  things  which  we  learn  (rom  a  more  extended 
experience,  and  the  importance  of  which  for  the  establishment  of  the  con- 
cepts of  things  we  have  pointed  out  in  §  72, 14,  p.  S6  sq.,  and  §  77,  6,  p.  163. 
A  complex  of  perceptible  attributes  could  be  definitely  accepted  as  the 
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real  essential  concept  of  a  thing  only  if  it  should  remain  invariable  ;  when 
a  change  occurs,  and  water  becomes  solid  or  gold  lluid,  then  the  necessity 
by  which  the  attributes  of  the  substance  are  held  together  in  its  habitual 
state  cannot  be  unconditional  and  contained  only  in  the  attributes  them- 
selves, the  assumed  concept  breaks  down.  Instead  of  being  the  expression 
of  the  tssma  of  things,  it  becomes  only  the  expression  of  their  dumt»  ton- 
4ithn\  and  the  same  principle  accordmg  to  which  the  black  or  white 
colour  of  the  sheep  was  described  as  unessential  or  accidental  compels  us 
also  to  describe  the  solidity  or  fluidity  of  water  as  accideotal  and  not  be* 
longing  to  its  essence.  But  then  we  are  in  danger  of  having  nothing  left 
but  accidental  states  ;  for  if  we  put  aside  the  variable  as  accidental,  what 
pcrcej)tible  qualities  remain  as  the  kernel  of  the  concept,  which  are 
common  to  both  steam  and  ice  ? 

7.  The  only  safeguard  against  this  failure  of  our  first  attempts  is  to 
accept  change  itself  as  necessary,  and  to  see  whether  we  cannot  substi- 
tute for  the  judgments  hich  aim  at  constructing — the  concept  of  a 
substance  by  means  of  the  necessary  and  invariable  connection  of  certain 
attributes,  others  which  are  the  expression  of  change  itself  as  necessary  and 
as  proceeding  from  the  nature  or  the  relations  of  the  thing.  The  concept 
will  then  become  (see  {  77,  6)  a  system  of  universal  piopotitions,  which 
represent  the  changing  states  of  a  thing  as  the  necessary  consequences  of 
certain  presuppositions,  and  in  this  way  connect  them  together;  and  these 
universal  propositions  are  also  to  be  obtained  by  way  of  reduction,  which 
lays  down  a  universal  major  premise  as  a  ground  for  what  is  actually 
observed. 

Two  alternatives  are  open  to  us  in  this  process  ot  reduction.  Either  the 
universal  propositions  may  be  constructed  in  such  a  way  as  to  express 
merely  the  connection  between  the  fixed  attributes  and  changing  qualities 
of  the  same  thing,  in  which  case  the  necessity  of  the  change  proceeds 
from  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself  and  is  thus  internal  (§33,  3,  L  p.  198) ; 
Of  we  are  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  external  relations,  to  regard  the 
change  as  brought  about  by  external  causes,  and  its  necessity  as  the 
necessity  of  external  causality. 

g.  We  cannot  asceruin  which  of  these  alternatives  to  take  from  one 
particular  case,  but  only  by  comparison  of  many  cases,  in  which  the 
changes  supervene  upon  a  given  state  of  i  thing  whxh  is  expressed  by  a 
previously  formed  concept.  The  question  is,  whether  this  comparison  is 
favourable  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  necessary  ground  of  the  changes  lies 
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in  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  or  to  the  other  hypothesis,  that  the  change 
depends  upon  external  causes* 

Organized  beings  seem  in  their  development  to  aflbrd  an  illastration  of 
the  first  kind  of  change.  All  individuals  of  the  same  kind  pass  through 
the  same  series  of  like  changes  in  similar  intervals  of  time,  and  so  afibrd 
ground  for  the  assumption  that  the  subsequent  state  follows  necessarily 
upon  the  preceding,  and  that  these  sequences  are  grounded  upon  the 
unity  of  the  Iteing  itself.  Thus  tlie  essential  concept  of  an  organic  species 
cannot  in- iced  be  exhausted  by  the  attril)iites  expressing  any  one  given 
state,  whether  that  of  maturity  or  of  some  earlier  stage  of  development ; 
but  it  might  be  exhausted  by  the  law  of  development,  which  tells  us  what 
particular  forms  of  the  individual  succeed  each  other  in  an  invariable 
series,  from  the  germ  to  the  state  of  maturity,  and  thus  confirm  the 
assumption  of  a  purely  internal  necessity.  In  establishing  this  law  of 
development  induction  would  have  constructed  the  full  and  exhaustive 
concept,  and  the  particular'  individual  would  prove  itself  to  be  the 
realization  of  this  concept  by  the  fact  that  this  development  does  actually 
take  place  in  it^ 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  should  try  to  regard  the  changing;  states  of  a 
quantity  of  water  in  the  same  way,  the  attempt  would  fail.  It  is  true,  that 
with  changes  of  teniiKuature,  beyon  l  certain  limits,  the  aggregate  state 
changes,  ami  so  far  we  must  jiresuppose  a  necessary  ronneclion  t)et\veen 
the  two,  leading  to  the  concept  that  it  is  the  nature  of  water  to  l»e  ice 
below  o"^  Centigrade,  fluid  water  between  o°  and  loo'*,  steam  above  100° ; 
but  the  corresponding  changes  of  temperature  and  aggregate  state  do  not 
always  proceed  in  the  same  way,  and  in  the  same  succession,  from  previous 
states.  The  state  of  fluid  water  does  not  follow  of  itself  from  the  state  of 
ice  I  on  the  contrary,  the  change  can  be  explained  as  necessary  only  by 
causal  relations,  it  is  not  produced  by  the  thing  itself.  Hence,  in  this 
case  the  system  of  universal  propositions,  which  is  to  express  the  essential 
concept  of  a  changing  object  of  perception,  must  include  causal  relations, 

• 

*  That  the  development  of  the  oi^anic  iDdividual  itself  depends  upon  the  external 
ooodilioini  and  Is  omdified  hy  v»fj«tioiis  in  thete,  may  be  teft  ont  of  consideTatioti  here, 
where  we  tre  ooooemed  only  to  ttlustrate  the  logical  opposition  between  those  concepts 
which  must  be  cnnstnicltd  by  means  of  Inws  of  development,  aivl  those  which  need  the 
help  of  external  causai  laws.  In  reality,  the  two  point'i  ot  view  combine  in  the  com* 
pletely  accurate  determination  of  the  concepts  ;  that  water  Mlidifiet  at  O*  1$  grounded 
piinuuily  on  its  own  natme,  end  is  so  &r  comparable  with  %  law  of  development ;  it  is 
only  the  beeomhag  cold  which  depends  npon  external  lelaftiona. 
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which  connect  the  states  of  the  object  with  extenuil  conditions ;  and  the 
complete  concept  raorc  accarately  stated  will  be  that  fluid  water,  wlien 
cooted  below  o°,  changes  into  ice,  when  heated  above  loo  into  steam. 

Those  chancres  which  follow  from  mixture  and  cheniiral  combination 
occupy  a  position  betvveen  laws  of  rieveloi)nient  and  external  causal 
relations.     If  we  thsregard  both  the  external  conditions,  which  may 
promote  or  himlcr  the  combination  of  two  substances,  and  the  variability 
of  the  combination  itself,  then  the  change  in  each  substance,  which  follows 
from  the  combination,  though  it  cannot  be  regaided  as  the  development 
of  one  alone^  is  yet  comparable  to  development,  in  so  far  as  its  ground 
lies  only  in  the  nature  of  the  combining  sabstances,  which  both  persist  in 
the  combination  in  such  a  way  that  the  attributes  of  the  combination  are 
inseparable  common  attributes  of  the  substances  combined   One  subject 
does  not  merely  undergo  action  by  which  it  is  changed,  from  another 
which  remains  distinct  from  it,  but  both  toijether  constitute  a  new  uruty 
of  which  the  attributes  seem  to  be  grounded  only  in  the  nature  of  the 
cotnlincd  substances,  in  a  way  analogous  to  development;  on  the  other 
hand,  tliere  is  also  a  catisal  relation  in  so  far  as  the  chani^e  occurs  for  the 
one  substance  only  when  the  other  is  a<ided  to  it.    It  is  true  that  the 
complete  development  of  the  catisal  concept  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
atomistic  theory  on  the  other,  put  an  end  to  a  distinction  which  continues 
only  so  long  as  in  the  firBt  stages  of  induction  we  confine  ourselves  to 
concepts  which  are  combined  from  perceptible  attrilmtes  and  changes. 

The  peculiarities  of  chemical  action  explain  why  exhaustive  essential 
concepts  of  substances  must  include  their  chemical  affinities,  while 
chemical  constitution  forms  the  fundamental  conceptual  formula  for  all 
composite  substances. 

Thus,  to  complete  the  inductive  )>rocess,  which  beguvs  with  the  formaHon 
of  concepts,  it  is  necessary  to  find  laws  of  development,  external  cau!»al 
laws,  and  the  chemical  laws  which  lie  between  them  ;  hut  the  finding  of 
these  is  conditioned  by  the  first  preliminary  beginnings,  in  which  we 
referred  atuibutes  invariably  given  together  to  a  necessity  of  co  existence, 
because  only  in  this  way  can  we  obtain  subjects  for  laws  of  development 
and  causation.  From  the  variability  of  objects  we  get  only  the  general 
rule  that  simple^  fixed,  conoeptuai  formulae,  expressing  merely  a  oo-extst- 
ence  of  perceptible  attributes,  are  primarily  true  only  as  the  expression  of 
certain  perceived  states  or  stages  of  development  in  the  things  and  not  as 
exhaustive  essential  concepts ;  they  should  rather  be  regarded  as  meant  in 
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the  first  instance  to  serre  as  a  basis  for  oar  investigation  of  those  laws  of 
change  by  which  alone  the  essential  concept  can  be  made  complete. 

9.  We  are  next  concerned,  not  wiih  the  particular  processes  by  which 
such  laws  are  found  and  verified,  bat  with  a  farther  and  difficult  qaestion 
which  is  connected  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  that  induction 
which  aims  at  forming  concepts,  and  which  is  more  especially  suggested 
by  the  organic  world. 

We  have  pointed  out  above  that  when,  in  forming  onr  c()ncei>(s,  we 
come  ui)on  attributes  which  vary  with  the  individual  in  a  complex  in  other 
respects  fixed  (such  as  varying  colour  in  different  species  of  animals),  we 
arc  easily  satisfied  by  calling  these  attributes  unessential  and  accidental, 
and  therefore  not  to  be  included  in  the  concept  The  small  quandtative 
differences  in  individuals^  which  cause  particular  specimens  of  a  species  of 
plant  or  animal  to  be  distinguishable  from  each  other,  are  treated  in  the 
same  way;  they  matter  nothing  to  the  concept,  which  is  sufficiently 
elastic  in  its  attributes  to  admit  of  small  variations  without  injury  to  its 
validity.  Whether  the  leaves  of  a  plant  are  more  or  less  hairy,  whether 
the  bones  of  one  horse  are  somewhat  stronger  than  those  of  another, 
whether  particular  organs  are  relatively  more  or  less  strongly  developed, 
the  concept  remains  the  same  \  a  fixed  law  binds  all  the  parts  together. 

In  this  easy  disregard  of  small  differences,  and  the  convenient  distinc- 
tion between  essential  and  unessential  attributes,  we  trace  the  original 
aesthetic  and  teleological  element  contained  in  the  Platonic  doctrine  of 
ideas  and  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  forms.  The  conoepts  of  organic 
forms  are  ultimately  types  which  we  think  of  as  intuitable  by  sense, 
original  models  of  which  the  particular  individuals  are  more  or  less 
successful,  and  therefore  more  or  less  beaudfal,  copies;  when  nature 
reproduces  them  in  somewhat  different  substances,  there  are^  of  course, 
slight  deviations,  just  as  there  are  in  the  copy  of  a  human  work  of  art, 
which  nevertheless  reproduces  the  total  impression  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
easily  recognised  by  intuition.  ^ 

ID.  But  this  expedient  cnnnot  continue  in  face  of  the  stricter  logic 
of  modern  science.  The  given  must  be  necessary, — necessary  in  its  full 
determinateness,  in  the  totality  of  all  its  parts,  as  it  is  for  the  most  accurate 
observation.  If  two  things,  A  and  falling  under  the  same  concept 
show  deviation  from  each  other,  like  the  black  and  white  sheep^  then  the 
colour  of  the  black  sheep  must  also  be  regarded  as  necessary,  and  a 
ground  sought  for  it;  we  cannot  have  a  predicate,  ^  or  s(»,  belonging  now 
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to  A  and  now  to     without  any  connection  with  the  attributes  of  the  con- 
cept    an  indifferent  appendage  which  might  as  well  be  something  else. 

Here  we  must  fiice  the  dilemma :  either  the  different  atttihates  of  A 
and  B  are  entirely  determined  by  the  attiibntes  constituting  their  concept, 
which  cannot  then  be  abiolntely  the  same  for  i#  as  for  ^;  or  the  concep- 
tual attributes  are  the  same,  and  then  the  variations  must  proceed  Irom 
external  causes,  by  which  they  are  made  necessary.  They  are  not  un. 
essential  even  in  the  latter  case,  for  in  this  reaction  upon  external  causes 
the  essence  of  tht  Lim^  is  again  revealed. 

11.  It"  we  take  lUe  first  case,  then  it  inny  be  that  the  unity  of  the  con- 
cept disappears  altogether,  and  we  have  really  two  (lifferent  ronrepts  ;  we 
make  a  special  specitic  concept  of  black  sheep ;  the  remaining  attributes 
of  the  one  concept  are,  it  is  true,  similar  to  those  of  the  other,  but  the 
very  fact  that  they  necessitate  another  predicate  reveals  their  difference. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  unity  of  the  concept  is  to  be  maintained,  it  can 
only  be  by  expressing  the  concept  in  a  formula,  in  which  the  variation  of 
onei  or  more  constituent  attributes,  which  are  not  absolutely  determined, 
but  admit  of  a  certain  breadth  of  interpretation,  is  connected  with  varia- 
tion in  others.  If  the  bhick  colour  of  a  sheep  were  always  connected 
with  some  peculiarity  of  organisation  in  other  respects,  and  white  with 
some  other  peculiarity,  then  the  resulting  concept,  instead  of  having  nunc 
but  constant  and  absolutely  determined  attributes,  would  contain  some 
which  are  variable  within  certain  limits  although  connected  by  a  constant 
relation;  it  would  resemble,  not  the  concept  of  the  circle  in  which  every- 
thing is  absolutely  determined,  but  the  concept  of  the  ellipse,  of  which  the 
eccentricity  is  variable  but  in  which  one  law  governs  all  relations  between 
its  points.  What  Darwin  describes  as  "correlation  of  growth"  indicates 
some  such  formula,  combining  the  variation  of  one  attribute  with  varia- 
tions of  others,  and  thus  enabling  us  to  find  necessity  in  them;  if,  d^., 
cats  with  blue  eyes  are  invariably  deaf,  then  the  colour  of  the  eyes  is  no 
accidental  freak,  but  is  connected  with  modifications  in  the  oig^  of 
hearing. 

12.  When  no  ground  can  he  fuiuiu  for  such  foiuiuhc,  then  the  deviation 
of  particular  predicates  in  instances  of  the  same  species  points  to  external 
causes  which  deviate  from  those  acting  upon  other  s[)ecimens  ;  the  greater 
hairiness  of  particular  individuals  among  plants,  for  instance,  points  to  a 
drier  situation.  Such  variations  may  be  called  accidental  in  relation  to  the 
concept,  which  asserts  nothing  as  to  the  presence  of  this  or  that  external 
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cause,  but  need  only,  in  order  to  be  exhaustive,  contain  the  information 
that  if  caui>€  A  ukes  effect,  then  mocMcation  a  must  foUow,  if  cause  B 
then  modification  /SL 

So  long  as  we  aie  treating  a  concept  merdjr  as  a  subjective  product,  the 
addition  of  diffeient  attributes  to  the  same  general  concept^  and  its  oonse* 
qnent  division,  mattera  nothing  if  only  thej  aie  compatible  \  it  then  seems 
a  matter  of  couiae  that  any  possible  colour  may  be  added  to  the  attributes 
expiessbg  the  structure  of  the  horse  in  order  to  specify  it.  But  when  we 
attribute  objective  significance  to  the  concepts,  and  try  to  imderstand 
ihe  Given  in  ils  complete  djiciuuaation  as  necessary  (hence  all  that  co- 
exists in  a  thing  as  necessarily  co-cxi^ting),  then  the  general  concept  enters 
into  a  new  relation  towards  its  specializations. 

13.  As  soon  as  we  have  made  it  clear  to  ourselves  in  what  sense,  hav- 
ing in  view  only  the  general  presuppositions  of  induction,  we  can  speak 
of  accidental  variations  in  the  things  of  a  species,  or  of  the  comprehension 
of  attributes  which  differ  within  the  unity  of  the  concept,  a  wider  perspec- 
tive opens  oat  before  us.  The  same  principle  by  which  we  are  forced  to 
distinguish  in  particular  things  between  the  attributes  determined  by  the 
concept  and  those  which  are  accidental,  in  order  to  indude  differences  in 
individuals  under  one  concept  without  giving  up  our  assumption  of  the 
necessity  of  the  given,  assails  the  stability  of  ottr  concepts  themselves, 
tlireatens  to  dissolve  their  internal  connection,  and  to  change  into  external 
causal  necessiiics  tlut  essential  necessity  for  which  wc  were  looking.  For 
no  fixed  line  can  he  drawn  belwcen  the  differences  belonging  merely  to 
individuals,  which  we  must  neglect  in  order  to  obtain  an  intima  sj)ecies, 
and  the  specific  differences  which  we  disregard  in  ascending  to  a  genus;  and 
even  if  tliere  were  such  a  line,  yet  the  generic  concept  would  be  related  to 
the  specific  differences  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  specific  concept  to 
the  differences  of  individuals,  as  soon  as  we  attribute  objective  reality 
to  the  generic  concept  and  necessity  to  the  co-ejustence  of  its  attributes. 
Just  as  the  attributes  of  the  sheep  are  found  sometimes  together  with 
black  colour,  sometimes  with  white,  so  the  attributes  of  each  genus abc 
are  found  in  one  species  together  with  difference  in  another  with  differ- 
ence e ;  but  if  both  abed  and  aha  are  to  represent  a  concept,  it  cannot  be 
that  the  same  </<^t  necessitates  in  the  one  case  </,  and  in  the  other  an  e 
which  is  incuunjatible  with  the  d.  The  possibility  and  ground  ot  variation 
must,  on  the  contrary,  lie  either  m  a  be  itself,  in  snch  a  way  that  c-^ 
produce  the  attribute     and  a^(f%i%  the  attribute  c  \  qi  opposite  exteroai 
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causes  must  supervene  upon  the  same  abc,  and  so  gi?e  rise  in  one  case  to 
in  the  other  to 

14.  In  the  first  case  it  is  possible  to  have  a  real  development  of  the 
concept,  by  means  of  which  the  specific  concepts  may  be  seen  to  be 
difierentiations  proceeding  from  the  nature  of  the  general  concept ;  just  as 
all  possible  ellipses  proceed  from  the  formula  of  the  ellipse.  If  the  generic 

concept  contains  adc,  e.g.  if  the  concept  of  the  mammal  contains  a  certain 
construcliuu  ui  the  skeleton,  a  certci.n  .1: 1  :nent  of  the  digestive  ap- 
paratus, a  general  form  for  the  teeth,  etc.,  anci  also  a  forinula  according  to 
which  every  variation  in  the  teeth  necessitates  a  variation  in  the  digestive 
apparatus  and  the  extremities,  then  such  a  concept  might  be  schemati- 
cally represented  in  such  a  way  that  each  concept  could  be  developed 
into  a  disjunction  of  the  specializations,  a  into  ^  ^41  ^  into  ^  ^^^^^4, 
€  into  c% 

We  must  now  find  a  formula  according  to  which,  when  a  is  determined 
as  a|,  A  becomes  and  e  becomes  so  that  the  only  combinations  poa^ 
sible  are       c^,  etc.,  each  representing  an  essential  concept ;  in 

this  way  the  species  would  be  idtalikr  contained  in  the  genus»  and  the 
general  concepts  would  have  the  same  objective  validity  as  the  specific, 
iliuuL;h  they  would  not  exist  in  individual  specimens,  because  the  universal 
a  could  be  actually  present  only  as  iZj  or  a.,^  etc.* 

In  the  same  way  wc  may  asceiid  still  lurilicr  to  the  highest  generic  con- 
cepts of  the  animal  and  the  plant.  But  knowledge  of  the  ideal  compre- 
hension of  the  species  within  the  genus  gives  us  only  a  hypothetical  law; 
if  there  is  an  ab€^  of  which  the  attribute  a  is  determined  as  tfj,  then  tlie 
other  attributes  are    ^| ;  it  tells  us  nothing  as  to  the  existence  of  the 

^  The  merely  loginl  or  mathemfttical  combination  of  these  dis)niictioiw«  which  would 

as.sume  that  there  wa!>  iio  connection  between  the  variations  of  a  and  those  of  b  and  c, 
won]  I  yitild  no  less  tliiii  64  hptjcic^,  in  uhich  tlie  concept  abc  developed  itself;  an!  if 
ibe  number  of  attributes  were  increased,  and  their  merely  quaniitative  anti  therefore  un- 
limitcd  variations  included,  wc  should  have  the  possibility  of  endlessly  many  specifica- 
tions in  which  eveiytblng  would  be  compatiUe  with  everything  else.  But  such  an 
assumption  docs  away  with  that  inner  connection  which  is  rcqui&ke  to  the  concept  of  the 
thi  i,;,  n.^  well  as  with  all  possibi'ity  of  induction ;  where  everyfhin;^  cnn  be  everything 
we  have  only  the  particular  and  nothing  universal.  If  Darwin  s  theory  uf  ibe  VAria> 
bility  of  urgani&uis  were  nut  limited  by  his  assumption  of  the  dependence  of  ceitais 
variations  npoo  others,  it  would  then  be  represented  bjr  the  merely  mathematical  calcn- 
Intioo  of  the  combination  of  all  possible  variations^  which  admits  of  no  inference  from 
one  case  to  aiuvt?i  1  because  it  presents  us  with  no  conc<'pt  which  is  valid  in  reality,  but 
only  With  subjective  combioatiuns.  Here  again  wc  tiud  the  dittiicnLe  between  the 
merely  logical  comlnnAtimk  of  attnbntei  and  that  which  b  detenained  Ly  the  Idea  of  the 
cuential  coocepu  of  things.  Cf.  1 4S1  4  >ad  8  43,  S,  L,  p.  S83  sq. 
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forms  possible  in  these  concepts.  The  question :  how  have  these  possi- 
bilities become  actual?  in  what  way  has  any  one  of  these  specialisations, 
which  has  others  in  its  train  according  to  the  law^  been  actually  brought 
about  ?  denotes  the  revolutions  which  have  been  introduced  by  Darwin's 
teHching  even  into  logic,  and  which  extend  in  their  consequences  over  the 
whole  province  of  substantial  concepts. 

15.  The  first  result  of  the  Darwinian  theory  seems  to  be  merely 
destructive.  It  does  away  entirely  with  the  Aristotelian  basis,  upon  wliich, 
more  or  less,  our  logical  theory  has  stood  until  now,  more  especially  in 
obuiaing  its  classiiicatory  concepts,  and  denies  the  objective  validity  of 
the  specific  and  generic  concepts  by  which  the  classification  of  the  organic 
world  proceeded  under  the  assumption  that  the  whole  organic  world  was 
constructed  according  to  forms  which  could  be  fixed  in  definidons,  and  in 
such  a  way  that  each  individual  could  be  attributed  to  this  or  that  species 
according  to  unmistakable  characterbtics.  On  the  other  hand,  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  the  gradual  transitions  between  those  differences  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  individual  and  which  have  always  been  neglected  in  the 
formation  of  concepts,  the  differences  of  varieties  to  w'nich  a  doubtful 
recognition  has  been  accorded,  with  a  tendency  10  refer  them  to  external 
causes  of  climate,  situation,  etc.,  and  the  difference';  wiiicli  are  usually 
accepted  as  specific,  and  employed  for  the  determination  of  species  ; 
and  in  so  doing  the  Darwinian  theory  has  assailed  the  distinction  be* 
tween  the  ha^apk  <(So?roto«  and  the  (rv/u^c/S^fcot,  and  represented  it  as  an 
arbitrary  one.  By  pointing  out  the  innumerable  transitional  cases  which 
confuse  the  boundaries  of  the  species,  and  the  impossibility  of  canytng  out 
any  classification  in  such  a  way  that  every  individual  can  be  confidently 
assigned  to  a  species,  it  has  substituted  for  the  discretion  *'  demanded 
in  forming  concepts  the  continuum  of  imperceptibly  small  difierences  as 
being  alone  objectively  valid  ;  and  by  disputing  the  invariability  of  organic 
forms,  and  asserting  that  different  forms  have  gradually  come  into  being 
through  small  deviations  fiuin  common  forms,  it.  has  destroyed  the  chief 
assumption  upon  whicii  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  the  concept  was  based 
— the  assumption  that  a  significance  independent  of  lime  attached  to 
concepts,  as  timeless  forms  always  realizing  themselves  in  the  same  way. 
It  is  only  for  the  present  moment  that,  the  intermediate  members  having 
disappeared,  a  part  of  the  organic  world  falls  into  separate  spheres  in  such 
a  way  that  individuals  of  one  sphere  seem  more  similar  to  each  other  than 
those  of  different  spheres ;  in  another  part  we  find  continuous  transidons 
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between  individuals  which  are  jusi  as  remote  from  each  other,  or  even 
more  so^  than  those  which  ih  the  former  case  belong  to  different  spheres ; 
and  if  we  should  try  to  establish  sharply  limited  concepts  even  within  the 
first  province,  they  would  possess  only  an  ephemeral  validity,  and  the 
restless  activity  of  variation  would  sooner  or  later  compel  us  to  re>model 
them  like  coins  that  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  currency.  They  can 
possess  no  other  significance  than  that  of  being  a  teni|Jorarily  convenient 
arrangement,  enabling  us  to  make  a  general  survey  of  all  which  is  known 
to  us. 

No  more  impressive  way  could  be  found  than  this  of  showing  the 
merely  subjective,  and — in  relation  to  the  totality  of  being — accidental 
importance  of  general  concepts,  which  makes  any  universal  judgment 
impossible ;  and  the  theory  of  the  tendency  of  organisms  to  vary  in  all 
directions  repeats  the  Heraclitean  wavra  /Set  in  a  way  which  seems  to  mock 
all  our  attempts  to  obtain  ffom  past  experiences  any  universal  proposition 
of  which  we  could  guarantee  the  truth  for  even  one  day,  or  to  find  in  the 
co-existence  of  different  attributes  any  necessity  which  would  exclude 
other  possibilities.  There  might  be  a  history  of  this  eternal  tlow  of 
variation  in  individuals,  if  time  and  memory  sutticed  to  write  it,  but  there 
can  be  no  knowled:^e  of  a  universal  which  governs  the  formation  of  its 
waves.  What  remains  as  universal  proposition,  the  so-called  laws  of 
variability  and  inheritance,  is  not  capable  of  replacing  the  concept  which 
has  been  banished ;  placed  side  by  side  in  this  crude  form,  the  two  proposi* 
tions  that  the  ofispring  are  not  like  the  parents,  «id  that  the  oflbpring  are 
like  the  parents,  <!ontradict  each  other.  They  are  not,  indeed,  universal 
propositions  expressing  a  necessity  which  enters  into  every  case ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  first  one,  strictly  interpreted,  contains  only  the  negation  of  all 
necessity,  inasmuch  as  the  direction  of  the  variation  is  left  wholly  undeter- 
mined ;  white  the  second  merely  states  a  tendency,  i.e.  a  possibility,  which 
at  best  only  happens  fretluently,  a  «L?  cVi  to  ttoAi'.  All  that  remains  as  uni- 
versal [)roi)osition,  the  multiplying  capacity  of  every  organic  form,  refers  to 
just  that  which  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  concept,  the  number 
of  individuals  corresponding  to  it ;  the  struggle  for  existence  also  has 
immediate  reference  only  to  the  numbers,  since  its  direct  effect  is  only  to 
destroy  and  not  to  create.  The  only  general  concept  which  finally  remains 
is  the  widest  of  all,  that  of  the  oiganic  in  general ;  but  we  are  deprived 
of  the  means  of  predicating  anything  definitely  about  it  with  universal 
validity. 
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1 6.  Although,  therefore^  Darwin's  theory,  in  the  form  in  which  be  has 
presented  it,  negates  in  principle  within  its  s])here  the  presuppositions  of 
all  inductioo,  of  all  subordination  of  the  particular  to  a  universal  proposi- 
tion ;  yel^  carried  a  step  farther,  it  is  fertile  even  in  the  sphere  of  logic 
by  disclosing  the  inadequacy  of  the  traditional  doctrine  of  the  concept 
and  of  induction,  and  by  forcing  us  to  revise  these  doctrines ;  and  its 
importance  in  this  respect  is  quite  independent  of  whether  its  assumptioiis 
are  confirmed  or  refuted. 

It  brings  into  evidence  the  impossibility  we  have  already  pointed  oui  of 
treating  the  variable  attributes  of  individuals  as  something  external  in 
relation  to  the  concept;  of  drawing  a  line  between  that  which  is  alike  in  ail 
individuals  and  that  which  differs  in  different  individuals,  in  such  a  way 
that  the  latter  is  really  removed  from  scienlihc  notice,  and  only  ttnds  a 
place  at  best  in  the  form  of  occasional  notices ;  and  of  being  led  by  the 
subjective  psychological  motives,  by  which  we  are  guided  in  forming 
concepts  by  abstraction,  to  overlook  the  claims  of  logical  necessity.  It  is 
not,  indeed,  possible  for  the  general  concepts  which  are  denoted  by  words 
to  arise  at  all  without  this  overlooking  of  differences  and  determinations 
peculiar  to  the  individual ;  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  their  objective 
significance.  Here  Darwin  has  the  great  merit  of  having  put  an  end  to 
the  neglect  of  all  which  would  not  conform  to  the  traditional  logic,  and 
compelled  us  to  consider  the  manifold  of  things  in  their  full  concreie 
determinativjn  ;  in  this  way,  by  bhowiug  that  the  detcnuinatioas  and  dilfer- 
ences  of  the  individual  need  scieniiiic  explanation  no  less  thin  common 
attributes,  he  lus  given  a  right  direction  to  the  inductiou  upon  which  our 
formation  of  concepts  is  based. 

It  is  possible  to  assume  with  Leibnitz  that  everything  is  individually 
determined  according  to  its  nature,  and  that  therefore  there  exists  for  every 
particular  thing  a  different  law  for  the  mutual  relation  of  its  attributes  and 
its  development ;  it  is  possible  to  say  with  Spinoza  that  the  modi  of  one 
and  the  same  attribute^  which  is  everywhere  essentially  alike^  are  determined 
only  from  without  by  external  causes  in  different  ways ;  either  view  is  at 
least  consistent  But  it  is  arbitrary  to  come  to  a  halt  at  a  given  pcjint  up 
to  which  the  inner  determination  ol  the  concept  prevails  exclusively,  and 
then  to  hand  over  what  remains  exclusively  to  external  deieriuination  by 
causal  relation.  If  Spino/.a  and  Leibnitz  are  wrong  a  way  of  mediation 
can  be  found  rationally  only  by  endeavouring  to  think  of  everything  as 
determined  boih  by  internal  and  external  necessity ;  at  any  rate  only  the 
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most  comprehensive  consideration  can  determine  the  share  which  each  has 
in  the  development  of  the  particular  individuaL  For  if  external  conditions 
are  capable  of  causing  a  malformation  which  we  think  we  most  regard  as 
an  accidental  encroachment  upon  the  order  of  nature,  and  neglect  in 
deteimining  the  concept,  then  the  normal  construction  must  also  be  partly 
due  to  external  influences  which  difler  finom  the  disturbing  conditions;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  direction  taken  by  the  malformation  is  partly 
prescribed  by  laws  of  development. 

17.  Another  aspect  of  the  impoi  taijce  of  the  Darwinian  theory  for  logic 
lies  in  the  problems  which  it  raises  as  to  our  view  of  the  relations  between 
particular  concejjts.  For  a  long  time  logicians  had  been  content  to  regard 
concepts  which  were  aH>rdinaLe  to  each  other,  and  subordinate  to  higher 
generic  concepts,  as  something  simply  given, — mmUrn  rgrum  sutU  aiema ; 
by  this  scholastic  proposition  they  excluded  every  question  as  to  why  just 
these  concepts  are  realized  in  the  world.  The  divisive  judgment  breaking 
up  a  genus  into  so  many  species  which  together  exhaust  its  extension,  is 
true  simply  because  there  actually  are  these  and  only  these  species,  which 
agree  in  certain  generic  attributes;  it  was  only  by  assuming  such  an 
eternally  persisting  and  fmite  number  of  valid  concepts  that  Aristotle  could 
speak  oi  .1:1  <-aycuy/y  (iia  TTfuTwr.  It  makcs  no  tl::i\jrence,  from  the  point 
of  view  oi  j)rinci[>le,  whcihcr  we  assume  that  tne  existing  species  arc  all 
known,  or  that  because  of  the  narrowness  of  our  hori/ion  lliey  arc  only 
partly  known ;  the  important  point  is  that  a  finite  number  of  specific  <  on- 
cepts  are  assumed  as  the  exhaustive  expresnon  of  the  manifold  of  the 
given,  and  that  it  is  supposed  that  nothing  must  be  said  about  these  inhmae 
species  except  that  they  are  subordinated  in  a  particular  way  to  higher 
concepts,  and  distinguished  iiom  each  other  by  certain  attributes.  The 
whole  relation,  including  not  merely  the  fact  that  a  universal  specialises 
itself,  but  that  it  specializes  itself  in  just  this  way,  is  taken  as  an  ultimate 
presupposition,  and  is  not  even  an  object  of  investigation  which  should 
ask  about  the  why  of  this  relation  and  derive  it  from  more  remote  grounds. 
No  one,  however,  has  seriously  tried  to  develop  logically  from  the  concept 
man  the  dilTerent  races,  nor  its  various  s])ecies  from  the  concept  rodent. 

T  his  ii;nii7'ii  ratio  is  now  called  upon  by  the  theory  of  evolution  to 
explain  the  plundity  of  the  species  themselves  by  some  universal  ground, 
to  say  why  it  is  permissible  to  comprehend  similar  and  yet  different  indivi- 
duals in  specific  concept,  and  these  again  in  genera»  and  then  (com  these 
grounds  to  deduce  the  reason  why  just  these  forms  and  no  others,  no  more 
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and  no  fewer,  are  forthcoming  as  species  of  a  generic  concept  What 
makes  the  solution  of  this  problem  possible  is  the  principle  that  everything 
which  is  has  first  gone  through  a  procen  of  becoming;  that  the  history  of 
leality  corresponds  to  the  logical  developmeij^  and  differentiation  of  oon- 
cepts ;  that  the  laws  by  which  becoming  is  controUed  have  under  given 
circumstances  developed  differences  in  what  was  previously  undifferentiated, 
and  have  made  necessary  just  these  particular  differences.  The  only  point 
which  is  opposed  to  scientific  principles,  because  it  excludes  the  possibility 
of  scientific  knowledge  in  the  form  of  general  propositions,  is  the  way  in 
which  Darwin  fre(iuent!y  s[)eaks  of  the  variation  as  something  quite  capri- 
cious, as  a  teiulcMcy  which  strives,  so  to  speak,  in  all  directions  at  once, 
thus  making  the  basis  of  his  edifice  an  absoluteiy  irraiioual  element.  As 
soon  as  we  inquire  about  the  laws  of  this  variation,  and  try  to  find  rules 
according  to  which  it  must  follow— either  (according  to  one  school  of  Dar<- 
win*s  successors)  chieBy  through  inner  development,  o^  (according  to  the 
other  school)  through  external  influences,— then  the  application  of  his 
principles  is  assured.  It  is  true  that  we  now  have  three  unknown  elements 
to  determine,  the  universal  essence  upon  which  the  organic  is  grounded, 
then  its  laws  of  development,  and,  finally,  the  extemsl  causes  which  deter- 
mine it  in  this  or  that  direction ;  but  the  difficulty  of  a  problem  is  no  proof 
that  it  has  not  been  correctly  fortnulated. 

iS.  The  sohition  of  this  problem  would  include  a  reconciliation  between 
the  Platonic-Aristotelian  vicNr,  and  the  conception  of  mechanical  explana- 
tion which  refers  everything  to  external  causes ;  tne  general  concept  would 
contain  the  possibility  uf  specialisation  in  definite  directions,  but  it  would 
depend  upon  external  circumstances  which  of  the  various  possibilities 
became  actual.  And  in  another  aspect  the  causal  concept,  when  consis- 
tently followed  up,  attributes  by  means  of  the  concept  of  force  everything 
which  a  subject  can  become  by  external  relations  to  its  own  essence,  and 
thus  treats  it  as  in  a  certain  sense  a  development  of  its  being,  though 
also  conditioned  by  external  ciroimstances  ;  thus  in  this  way  also  we  are 
justified  in  desiring  to  think  of  the  specializations  of  general  concepts  as 
determined  both  by  an  inner  necessity  of  devclopuient  and  by  the  external 
necessity  of  causality. 

19.  These  considerations,  to  which  we  are  first  led  when  we  investigate 
the  logical  application  of  the  Darwinian  theory,  are  not  coo&ned  to  the 
sphere  of  the  organic;  we  find  questions  of  exactly  the  same  sort  in 
chemistry.   Just  as  irrational  as  the  plurality  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
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of  species  of  plants  ftod  animals  registered  in  descriptive  botany  and 
soology  is  the  plurality  of  elements  enumeroted  by  chemistry.  Although 
none  of  the  difficulties  are  seriously  felt  here^  which  in  the  former  case 
prevent  us  from  forming  sharply  limited  lowest  concepts,  although  here,  if 
anjrwhere,  we  have  to  do  with  objects  which  readily  conform  to  the  claims 
of  discrete  specific  concepts,  yet  those  of  the  chemists  who  are  philosophers 
have  not  been  willing  to  allow  iliat  with  these  elements  we  have  come  to  the 
end  (jf  evcrytliing,  and  that  all  that  is  left  for  us  to  do  is  to  see  how  we 
may  bring  them  under  higher  genera  which  have  only  a  subjective  value, 
whether  as  metals  or  metalloids,  according  to  their  atomic  value,  or  accord- 
ing to  some  other  principle.  The  question  has  always  remained  :  in  what 
relation  does  this  plurality  stand  to  that  which  is  common  to  them  all,  to 
the  dihiversal  essence  of  matter?  and  this  has  given  rise  to  the  idea  of  ex- 
plaining chemical  atoms  by  homogeneous  material  atoms  of  the  second 
power,  which  unite  in  different  combinations,  thus  returning  really  to 
Aristotle,  for  whom  matter  is  one,  and  only  the  form  differs.  But  if  we  try 
to  think  of  this  theory  as  carried  out,  there  is  only  one  way  open  to  us ; 
under  different  conditions  of  spatial  distribution  or  of  the  motion  of  this 
last  homogeneous  substance,  a  tiiiVerent  grouping  m;usL  luiluvv  irom  the  law 
which  expresses  its  being,  and  the  permanent  relations  which  are  now  con- 
tained in  the  atoms  before  us  must  at  some  time  have  become  what  they 
are.  And  if  we  are  inclined  to  call  these  idle  speculations,  we  must 
lemember  that  thqr  arise  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  every  other  induction, 
even  those  which  seem  to  be  forced  upon  us  by  nature  itself;  the  principle 
that  we  must  explaia  the  given  as  necessary  is  satisfied  only  by  working 
backwards  from  the  plurality  of  phenomena  to  ultimate  presuppositions 
which  are  common  to  them  alU 

And  thus  we  see  that,  however  fiur  apart  they  may  seem  at  first,  Darwin 
in  the  problems  which  he  places  before  logic  is  striving  towards  the  same 
end  as  Hegel:  that  completeness  in  the  concepts  applicable  to  reaHty 
upon  which  the  justificatioti  ol  nulucUoti  depends  is  only  to  be  attained 
when  the  law  is  found  according  to  winch  the  plurality  of  determination 
arises.  Hegel  believed  that  in  the  essence  of  the  concept  he  discovered, 
not  only  the  necessity  of  development,  but  also  the  one  law  according 
to  which  the  differentiation  of  the  concepts  proceeds,  and  produces  from 
itself  the  content  which  progressively  determines  itself.  From  the  point 
of  view  demanded  by  Darwin's  suggestions  we  have  only  to  presuppose 
that  the  law%  according  to  which  the  real  plunlity  of  distinct  beings 
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has  come  to  be,  must  be  knowabk  in  the  fonn  of  univenal  propositions ; 
whai  these  laws  are,  and  to  what  presan»bly  original  elements  they  are 
to  be  applied,  is  not  to  be  discovered  dednctively,  but  only  by  way  of 
induction. 

20.  The  first  result  which  these  considerations  yield  for  those  methods 

of  induction  which  are  to  lead  to  concepts  is  the  general  rule  that  when 
a  tentative  proposition,  All  -'^'s  are  is  not  conliinicd,  the  comjiarison  ot 
many  instances  leading  to  the  result  :  the  /4's  are  in  part  in  ])art  r.  then 
we  must  not  infer  that  b  and  c  have  no  connection  with  the  conceptual 
attributes,  but  that  on  the  contrary  we  have  to  discover  the  ground  of  the 
difference.  This  can  only  be  done  by  again  trying  the  possible  hypotheses ; 
the  ground  of  difference  will  lie  either  in  modification  of  the  attributes  of 
the  concept  itself,  or  in  external  causal  relations ;  we  have  to  see  which  of 
these  hypotheses  breaks  down,  which  is  confirmed,  and  to  what  extent  the 
one  or  the  other  is  to  be'aoceptcd. 

The  complication  of  the  problem  of  forming  concepts  with  that  of  find^ 
ing  causal  relations  does  not  prevent  us  from  investigating  the  methodical 
princij)les  of  its  solution  ;  just  because  the  whole  process  is  a  hypothetical 
one,  the  circumstance  that  we  must  begin  with  merely  provisional  concepts 
cannot  be  any  hindrance  to  our  formulating  universal  proi)Ositions  about 
causal  relations,  and  ob>erving  whether  perception  of  the  particular  agrees 
with  their  consequences. 

IIL   The  Pkocess  of  oriTviNiNG  Univlrsal  Propositions 

ABOUT  THE  ACTION  OF  CaUS£& 

i  95- 

I.  In  formulating  universal  causal  laws  we  first  aim  at  predicating 
of  certain  perceptible  things  that  by  a  certain  activity  they  necessitate 

changes  in  other  things,  and  we  thus  presuppose  the  popular  concept  of 
an  EFFrciFXT  cause. 

The  logical  process  is  one  of  reduction.  Tt  starts  from  the  chief 
postulate  that  perceinible  events  are  necessary,  and  begins  by  conjecturing 
in  a  particular  case  that  the  change  ^  in  thing  which  follows  immedi- 
ately upon  a  change  o  in  thing      is  brought  about  by  A. 

This  conjecture  is  uncertain,  because  there  is  the  possibility  that  the 
coincidence  in  time  of  a  and  ^  is  due  to  chance;  It  will  be  confirmed  by 
the  comparison  of  several  cases  In  which»  on  the  one  band,  Bfi  fol]owe«l 
A  a,  while  on  the  other  hand    was  wanting  in  B  when  A  a  was  absent 
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From  this  follows,  in  the  first  place,  the  assertioQ  that  ^  a  is  the  cause 
which  regularly  and  necessarily  produces  B  fi» 

But  such  a  proposition  does  not  attain  to  complete  logical  exactness 
without  the  determination  of  the  quantitative  values  of  Aa,Sfi,{oT  which 
it  is  true;  and  it  gains  increased  certainty  from  the  establishment  of  a 
formula  which  states  the  effect  ^  to  be  proportional  to  the  efficient  action 
of  the  cause.  Where  such  a  formula  can  be  found  and  confirmed  in  all 
known  cases,  it  may  be  stated  as  a  causal  law. 

II.  In  reality  the  prcsiipposilinn  of  sucli  simple  c.iiisal  connections  be- 
tween j4  and  B  iirtjws  tn  be  a  fictiiious  case,  and  the  hypolhcsci  referring 
to  it  meet  with  excriJtions  and  deviations  from  the  rule  which  point  to 
the  co-operation  of  a  plurality  of  presuppositions,  upon  which  the  result 
depends. 

The  problem  is,  to  (ind  this  plurality,  to  express  in  a  partial  law  the 
contribution  which  each  one  yields  to  the  result,  and  to  formulate  the  law 
according  to  which  the  partial  results  combine  to  make  the  total  result 
This  also  takes  place  by  means  of  a  hypothetical  process  of  reduction. 

When  we  cannot  show  different  co-operating  perceptible  causes  in  the 
original  sense  of  the  term,  the  distinction  appears  between  the  aRCUM- 
STANCE  and  the  efficient  cause,  and  the  problem  arises  of  eliminating 
the  indifterent  circumstances,  and  of  determining  for  those  which  have 
an  intlucnce  die  law  according  to  which  they  modify  the  effect 

In  so  far  as  there  are  circumstances  which  counteract  the  etlect  of  an 
efficient  cause,  we  need  for  the  complete  expression  of  every  causal  law  a 
statement  of  the  NEfiATivE  conditions  ;  i.e.  a  statement  of  those  circum> 
stances  the  absence  of  which  is  a  condition  of  the  result 

III.  The  simple  and  fundamental  causal  laws,  to  which  the  analysis 
of  the  given  connections  between  different  causes  and  circumstances  leads, 
are  therefore  hypothetical  assumptions,  which  can  never  be  directly  com- 
pared with  the  observed  reality,  because  it  nowhere  shows  absolutely  simple 
connections.  Only  the  consequences  which  follow  from  the  combination 
of  those  simple  laws  can  yield  an  expression  of  what  actually  happens  in 
the  form  of  universal  judgments. 

I.  As  we  have  shown  in  §  73,  the  concept  of  causality  contains  a 
synthesis,  which,  like  that  in  the  concept  of  substance,  has  for  its  jirimary 
and  original  aim  to  connect  the  spatially  and  temporally  continuous 
changes  of  different  things,  by  referring  them  to  one  ground  of  unity.  In 
every  judgment  which  expresses  efficient  action  there  is  presupposed  the 
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reference  of  distinguisliablc  changes  to  different  subjects,  which  at  the 
beginning  of  the  logical  process  can  have  only  the  phenomenal  significance 

of  ^  91. 

If  we  presuppose  that  there  is  given  to  perception  the  motion — or,  more 
generally,  the  change— of  an  indiviilual  thing  A  which  is  given  in  this  way 
by  spatial  limitation,  and  standiDg  in  immediate  spatial  and  temporal  con- 
nection with  it  the  change  of  a  second  thing  then  the  judgment  that 
'  A  causes  the  change  of  B  seems  to  be  a  judgment  of  perception  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  judgment  that  A  fx  B  changes^  which  is  valid  as  a 
judgment  of  perception  because  a  universal  necessity  of  thought  constrains 
us  to  refer  to  one  and  the  same  thing  the  continuous  changes  of  sense* 
given  qualities  which  take  place  within  the  same  |  a  ial  limits.  Thus  it 
seems  possible,  liisl,  to  ascertain  efficient  action  in  particular  <:ases,  and 
then  from  these  particular  causal  judgments  to  obtain  universal  causal  laws. 

2.  Against  this  we  must  set  the  objection  that  the  application  of  the 
causal  concept  is  not  unambgiuous  in  the  same  way  as  the  application  of 
the  concept  of  substance.  The  assumption  that  the  subject  of  a  coo- 
tinuous  series  of  changes  suddenly  vanishes  to  make  room  for  another,  in 
which  the  change  proceeds  further«  is  inadmissible ;  but  the  perception  of 
the  consecutive  changes  of  two  things  is  always  open  to  the  interpretation 
that  what  takes  place  is  mere  succession  without  inner  connection*  that  the 
ground  of  the  change  in  J?  is  to  be  found  only  in  itself  or  in  an  unnoticed 
third,  not  in  the  action  of  itf ;  that,  as  it  is  ordinarily  expressed,  the  coin- 
cidence  of  the  two  changes  is  chance^  not  necessarily  brought  about  by 
the  relation  of  ^  and  B.  If  a  bomb  explodes  just  as  some  one  touriics  it 
to  throw  it  away,  or  if  a  man  falls  down  in  a  fit  just  as  some  one  is  speaking 
to  him,  there  is  the  same  continuity  of  events  which  generally  gives  rise  to 
the  thought  of  efficient  action  ;  and  if  a  causal  judgment  could  be  un- 
ambiguously and  infallibly  grounded  by  the  particular  perception  by  itself, 
then  this  succession  would  have  tn  bt?  apprehended  as  efficient  action  and 
its  result,  just  as  much  as  the  breaking  of  a  dish  by  a  blow.  But  it  is  open 
to  us  to  see  in  such  cases  only  a  casual  coincidence  of  two  events^  only  a 
temporal  succession  of  changes  which  occur  without  inner  connection  as 
the  result  of  inner  development  or  of  independent  causes. 

3.  We  are  guided  in  our  decision  by  the  iact  that  we  see  one  set  of 
successions  occur  regularly,  but  not  the  other.  Thus,  if  it  is  to  claim 
validity,  every  causal  judgment  presupposes  a  universal  proposition,  and 
we  move  in  a  circle  la  su  lar  as  Llic  universal  proposition  must  be  derived 
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from  the  particular  cases,  while  the  particular  case  can  only  be  really 
established  as  a  case  of  causality  by  the  universal  proposition.^ 

The  logical  process  by  which  we  succeed  in  establishing  the  unimsal 
proposition  is  none  other  than  that  which  we  have  described,  in  another 
appltcatunv  ^  previous  section.  We  are  naturally  jndined  to  refer 
every  connection  of  changes  to  an  efficient  action  as  its  Inner  ground,  and 
in  this  way  to  explain  it  as  necessary;  but  in  one  set  of  cases  this  hypo- 
thesis if  refuted  by  the  iact  that  the  same  circumstances  do  not  lead  to 
the  same  event,  while  in  another  set  it  is  confirmed  because  when  the  same 
circumstances  are  present  the  same  changes  always  succeed  each  other. 

4.  Just  because  it  is  only  possible  to  determine  relations  in  this 
hypothetical  manner,  the  procedure  calls  for  careful  consideration  of  the 
sense  in  which  a  causal  relation  is  assumed  and  employed  to  connect 
phenomena.  The  analysis  of  the  causal  concept  has  shown  it  to  us  in 
difieient  stages  of  logical  elaboration,  from  the  popular  view  which  finds 
expression  in  the  meaning  of  transitive  verbs  to  the  determination  of  the 
concept  of  invariable  forces  which  under  different  conditions  produce 
different  resulu  according  to  certam  laws  j  and  it  has  also  pointed  out  how 
this  elaboration  of  the  causal  concept  goes  hand  in  hand  with  that  of  the 
concept  of  substance.  The  logical  process  by  which  we  arrive  at  universal 
causal  propositions  must  take  a  different  form,  according  as  we  ask  in  the 
popular  sense  what  are  the  changes  produced  by  certain  perceptible  things 
lii  exerting  their  acLivii}  uj  on  other  things,  or  what  is  the  law  of  action  of 
the  forces  which  belong  lo  the  substances. 

5.  The  investigation  of  causal  judgments  must  always  start  in  the  first 
instance  from  the  point  of  view  taken  by  ordinary,  unschooled  apprehen- 
sion. The  problem  is  to  determine  in  what  way  the  things  given  to 
perception  as  the  most  obvious  phenomenal  unities  regularly  produce 
changes  in  other  things ;  and  here  the  changes  in  the  object  of  the  action 
are  also  taken  as  a  unity  at  first. 

6.  From  this  pomt  of  view,  to  find  the  causal  connections  between 
daily  events  seems  an  easy  and  simple  problem,  which  ordinary  experience 
solves  satisfiictorily  without  the  aid  of  any  scientific  methods.  That  to  eat 
food  satisfies  hunger,  and  to  drink  water  quenches  thirst,  that  fire  bums 
wood,  and  a  stone  is  set  in  motion  when  thrown,  that  salt  is  dissolved  by 
water,  and  cooicing  makes  an  egg  hard :  these  propositions  seem  so  easily 

»  cr,|  47. 13.  I.p.  3i4«l. 
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discovered  and  80  securely  establtsbed  that  the  way  in  which  they  have 
been  obtained  reoommeods  itself  as  a  model  of  causal  induction  ;  all  we 
have  to  do  is  to  analyse  the  pfocess  as  we  observe  it,  and  to  reduce  it  to 
generally  applicable  roIes» 

It  is  really  this  popular  concept  of  efficient  action  which  J.  Herschell  in 
his  PnlmiHafy  Disamnt^  and  after  him  J.  S.  Mill  in  his  I^ofpe^  have  had 
in  view  in  following  the  plan  of  Bacon's  'Novum  Orgetnum  and  apply- 
ing the  rules  therein  laid  down  for  the  investigation  of  forms  to  the 
investigation  of  such  causal  rclaiions.  The  causes  wuich  are  to  be  sought 
are  those  perceptible  things,  and  changes  of  things,  upon  which  other 
thinjjs  and  iheir  changes  regularly  follow  ;  the  cause  is  the  invariable  ante- 
cedent, the  effect  the  invariable  consequent  The  assumption  ^  is,  there- 
fore, that  the  same  antecedents  are  invariably  followed  in  time  by  the  same 
consequents ;  the  problem  is,  so  to  disentangle  the  course  of  actual*  observed 
events  that  it  may  be  resolved  into  constant  connections  between  given 
antecedents  and  given  consequents.  The  result  of  the  process  consists  in 
nnivefial  propositions,  which  state  that  whenever  an  A  appears  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  ^ ;  when  that  has  been  ascertained  we  call  A  the  cause,  B 
the  effect  of  the  cause.  To  avoid  the  objection  that  in  this  case  night 
would  be  the  cause  of  day,  Mill  adds  a  distinction :  it  is  not  sufficient 
that  li  should  have  foUosved  without  exception  upon  A  during  the  whole 
Course  of  our  experience  ;  we  must  also  be  able  to  believe  that  B  follows 
A  ufit'ondiiional/vy  i.e.  independently  of  any  other  determining  circum- 
stances. Because  we  do  not  believe  that  day  follows  night  independently 
of  the  rising  of  the  sun,  while  we  do  believe  that  the  rising  of  the  sun 
above  our  horizon,  and  the  absence  of  any  dark  body  between  us  and 
the  sun,  would  have  day  as  a  consequence  whatever  other  circumstances 
might  be  present ;  therefore  we  call  not  the  night,  but  the  sun,  the  cause 
of  day.  In  the  same  way  another  distinction  is  employed  to  remove  the 
objection  that  frequently  what  we  call  effect  occurs  simultaneously  with 
the  cause,  and  that  therefore  the  cause  cannot  be  its  antecedent :  the 
i^gmniffj^  of  the  effect,  we  are  told,  may  be  simultaneous  with  the  cause, 
but  the  caused  ])henomenon  as  a  whole  follows  the  appearance  of  the 
cause,  and  its  beginning  certainly  does  not  precede  the  cause. 

7.  Starting  from  these  assumptions,  we  gel  lirr.i  two  simple  methods  by 
which  «to  select  Irom  the  circumstances  which  precede  or  follow  a  natural 

*  We  have  notieed  on  p.  300  the  gioand  npon  which  <Ut  prcwppontioii  is  based  for 
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phenomenon  those  vhich  are  ocmnected  aocoiding  to  an  invariable  law : 
the  METHOD  or  aorbbmemt  and  the  method  or  DirpsKSNCB. 

In  the  fint  method  we  pxoceed  in  this  way :  we  compare  a  number  of 
instances  in  which  a  natural  phenomenon  a  is  given  to  observation ;  in 

each  instance  we  note  all  the  antecedents  of  </,  and  also  all  the  pheno- 
mena which  follow  a.    Now  we  can  say  : 

(i)  that  whatever  does  not  precede  a  in  all  the  insiances  cannot  be  its 
cause,  whatever  does  not  follow  a  in  all  the  instances  cannot  be  its  effect  ; 
thus  we  eliminate  all  the  drcomstances  which  are  not  causally  connected 
with  a ; 

(a)  On  the  other  hand,  whatever  precedes  whenever  «r  appears  will  be 
the  cause  of  0,  or  will  oontain  the  cause,  or  win  be  a  part  of  it ;  whatever 
follows  whenever  a  appetn  will  be  the  effect  of  «  or  will  eontain  it 

Thus  the  process  ends  as  a  purely  mechanical  ennmetation.  Let  the 
instances  in  which  a  presents  itself  as  consequent  be  expressed  by 

A  B  C—abc 
A  D  E — a  d  e 

where  /•  -,  dt',fi^  represent  circumstances  accompanying  a  :  now  we  eliminate 
from  amongst  the  antecedents       C,  I*\  G  because  they  do  not 

always  precede  when  a  follows,  and  only  A  remains  as  the  circumstance 
in  which  all  the  instances  agree  ;  A  will  therefore  be  the  canse. 

By  a  corresponding  process  the  effect  is  sought  of  a  given  dreumstance 
which  is  taken  as  the  cause ;  we  compare  all  the  consequents  of  A^  and 
that  which  ia  common  to  them  all,  tf,  is  the  desired  effect. 

The  method  of  difference^  on  the  contrary,  compares  two  instances, 
which  differ  only  in  the  fact  that  a  is  present  in  the  one  and  absent  in  the 
other.  If  two  instances  are  to  each  other  as  and  a  be,  and  if  we  find  in 
the  second  an  antecedent  A  whicli  is  absent  from  the  first,  then  A  must 
he  the  cause  of  <;  or  a  part  of  the  cause  of  a  ;  if  we  had  in  the  second 
instanci  a  consequent  a  which  is  absent  in  the  first,  then  a  must  have  the 
effect  a.  This  method  is  applicable  wherever  anew  element  is  introduced 
into  a  known  set  of  conditions  and  has  changes  following  upon  it ;  we  are 
then  convinced  that  these  changes  are  brought  about  by  the  newly  intro- 
duced circamstance.  This  is  the  method  of  ezperimeiit 

Similar  to  these  two^  and  really  only  a  special  application  of  the  method 
of  difference,  is  the  method  which  Mill  calls  the  method  or  oohoomitamt 
vARi  AT10K8,  and  which  has  for  its  aiiom  that  any  phenomenon  of  which  the 
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modificadoiiB  are  iavariabiy  foUowed  by  modificatiims  in  another  mutt  be 
the  cause  of  the  latter,  or  oonnected  with  its  cause.  In  Act,  the  plus  or 
wdnus  of  the  antecedent  and  consequent  constitute  the  two  different 
instances  which  are  necessary  for  the  method  of  difference. 

8.  But  it  is  just  this  appltcatioa  which  reveals  those  deficiencies  in  the 
original  formulatiott  of  the  problem  and  its  solntion  which  are  easily  over* 
looked  in  the  schematical  representation  of  the  methods,  but  which  make 
llieuiselves  apparent  even  in  the  examples  which  are  given. 

If  we  disregard  for  the  present  the  ([uestion  how  far  we  are  justified  in 
assuming  that  every  phenomenf  ii  has  only  one  kind  of  cause,  if  we  over- 
look the  di£&culties  caused  by  the  frequent  presence  of  counteracting 
conditions,  and  the  impossibility  of  really  enumeiating  all  the  antecedents 
and  consequents  of  a  particular  event — even  then  the  iiormule  leave  us 
entirely  uncertain,  in  the  first  plac^  as  to  wliat  we  are  to  understand  by 
these  antecedents^  and,  secondly,  in  what  sense  nniveisality  belongs  to  these 
symbols^  and 

The  eiamples  which  Mill  quotes  are^  first,  the  contact  of  an  alkaline 
substance  and  an  oil  as  antecedent,  the  production  of  soap  as  consequent ; 

then,  the  deposition  of  a  solid  matter  from  a  liquid  state  as  antecedent, 
crystallization  as  consequent  ;  a  shot  through  the  he  <rt  as  aiucccdent, 
death  as  consequent ;  the  sun  as  antecedent,  the  gravitation  of  the  earth  as 
conse(iuent,  etc ;  and  this  collection  is  enough  to  show  how  heterogeneous 
are  the  relations  to  which  the  methods  are  to  be  applied.  Now  it  is  a 
substance  which,  in  combination  with  another,  yields  anew  substance,  now 
it  is  changes  in  the  aggregate  state  of  one  and  the  same  substance,  and  in 
the  example  of  aystallizatioo  that  is  treated  as  effect  which  doser  obsenra- 
tion  shows  to  be  only  a  pardcular  form  of  the  event  itself;  agam,  as  in  the 
instance  of  the  sun  and  the  earth,  no  relation  of  sequence  in  time  can  be 
established  at  all,  and  an  ever-present  body  is  taken  as  the  cause  of  a 
perpetual  motion. 

Mill  himself  afterwards  corrects  this  inaccuracy  by  saying  that  the  causes 
which  we  have  to  look  for  and  determine  are  not  certain  subsUinces  which 
may  have  all  possible  qualities,  but  one  definite  quality  of  the  substances. 
But  even  then  we  arc  still  left  in  doubt  as  to  what  we  are  to  regard  as 
antecedent  and  consequent,  for  qualities  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word 
is  here  used  are  themselves  permanent  If  we  are  to  take  as  the  cause  of 
the  poisonous  action  of  various  metalloxydes  their  property  of  entering 
into  insoluble  combinations  with  the  tissues  of  the  body,  whidh  prevent  the 
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possibility  of  chemical  change,  thea  there  is  no  meaning  in  saying  that  this 
property  is  the  invariable  antecedent  in  such  cases  of  poisoning;  the 
antecedent  Is  only  the  fact  that  such  substances  have  been  brought  into 
contact  with  the  body  under  certain  conditions,  or  that  they  have  been 
swallowed. 

'  Again,  whaL  is  ihe  -Li.cr;diLy  which  we  may  attribute  to  our  A  aud  a  ? 

Mill's  examples  show  ihai  by  his  methods  he  aims  at  reaching  at  once 
propositions  01  considerable  generality  ;  !>roposit!ons  such  as  thnt  alkalies 
and  oils  combine  to  produce  soaps,  that  in  the  transition  from  the  fluid  to 
the  solid  state  crystals  are  formed.  Here,  then,  we  are  not  dealing  with 
an  investigation  merely  of  a  number  of  instances,  which  differ  only  in  the 
combination  of  circumstances  and  in  which  exactly  the  same  0  is  to  be 
shown  as  cause  or  effect;  it  is  an  investigation  of  instances  m  which 
diffoent  phenomena  occur,  having  only  one  element  or  attribute  a  in 
common,  fidling  under  the  same  generic  concept  a  \  like  that  of  Bacon 
in  seeking  the  causes  of  heat,  whiteness,  density.   Bacon's  procedure  was 

*  sofiur  comprehensible  that  he  undertook  to  determine  the  proper  and 

formal  cause,  the  essence  of  these  qualiiies,  which  is  everywhere  the 
same,  wherever  heat,  whiteness,  etc.,  appear ;  but  in  Mill's  application 
what  we  have  to  determine  is  not  only  the  really  fundamental  qualities 
from  which  an  effect  results,  but  also  the  merely  occasional  antecedents 
which  are  accessible  to  observation,  and  of  which  it  certainly  cannot  be 
expected  that  they  resemble  each  other  in  the  same  measure  and  have  in 
common  a  characteristic  which  is  as  easily  recognised  as  the  attribute  a  in 
the  investigated  instances ;  in  Bacon's  example,  for  instance^  the  perceptible 
antecedent  of  heat  is  now  the  rays  of  the  sun,  now  friction,  now  burning. 
Mill's  own  example  of  crystallization  shows  the  inadequacy  of  the  methods, 
for  if  we  ask  what  is  common  to  the  states  from  which  crystalline  bodies 
issue,  we  find  that  there  is  ultimately  nothing  but  corporeality  in  general, 
since  crystalline  structure  is  formed  from  gaseous,  liuid  and  amorphous 
soliti  states  of  the  most  various  substances ;  the  method  of  agreement 
wouid  show  as  the  invariable  antecedent  of  this  phenomenon  only  some 
material  substance,  and  for  this  there  was  no  need  of  a  complicated 
method.  The  result  would  be  similar  if  we  conducted  our  inquiry  as  to 
the  cause  of  death  of  a  living  being ;  the  instances  in  which,  a  living  being 
dies  have  no  antecedent  m  common— at  any  rate  for  the  one  way  of 
investigating  antecedents— except  life,  and  life  would  appear  at  the  end 
of  the  elimination  as  the  cause  of  death. 

t 
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The  logical  error  in  this  formulation  of  the  method  of  agreement  is  to 
be  found  in  the  assumption  that  the  invariable  antecedents  of  a  number 
of  phenomena  to  which  the  attribute  a  belongs  in  oommon,  must  also 
pooess  in  common  a  rec<^lsable  attribute  so  that  the  whole  procesa 
appears  ultimatelj  to  be  the  yeiy  uncertain  inference  from  analogy  that 
the  causes  of  events  which  in  some  waj  resemble  each  other  must  also 
resemble  each  other.  On  the  other  hand,  the  method  of  diflerence,  as  Mill 
states  it,  suflTers  ftom  a  similar  logical  fault—it  is  incapable  of  proving  a 
universal  proposition  when  we  are  inquiring  about  tlie  cause  of  a  given 
pitenomenon.  Take  Mill's  example  :  the  two  instances  are,  a  healthy  man 
in  certain  circumstances,  and  the  same  man  in  circumstances  otherwise 
the  same  who  is  shot  through  the  heart  and  dies  ;  because  the  two  cases 
ditter  in  nothing  but  on  the  one  hand  cessation  of  lif^  on  the  other 
hand  the  shot  which  supervenes  upon  the  other  dfcumstances,  it  follows 
from  the  method  of  difference  that  the  shot  was  the  cause  of  death.  In 
this  case  that  is,  of  course,  beyond  doubt,  but  it  does  not  piofe  the 
universal  proposition  that  the  cause  of  the  death  of  a  man  is  a  shot 
through  the  heart ;  and  yet  the  methods  are  to  be  employed  to  obtain 
causal  laws,  and  to  instruct  us  how  to  discover,  not  merely  the  effects  of 
given  causes  but  also  the  causes  of  given  effects.  This  method,  however, 
is  only  capable  of  finding  the  effect  of  a  given  cause,  and,  as  iMill  himself 
rightly  points  out,  its  usefulnc^b  lur  Uus  purpose  is  hmitcd  by  the  ditTicuUy 
of  knowing  whether  two  instances  are  really  quite  alike  in  everything 
except  one  single  circumstance. 

We  do  not  mean  by  these  objections  that  Mill's  exposition  has  no  firm 
basis,  nor  that  fruitful  inferences  cannot  be  made  in  the  ways  indicated  by 
him ;  we  desire  only  to  show  that  both  the  questions  which  are  to  be 
answered  in  this  manner,  and  the  limits  within  which  an  answer  is  possible, 
must  be  more  precisely  defined,  and  that  to  discover  real  causal  laws  is 
much  too  complicated  a  business  to  be  achieved  in  such  a  simple  manner* 

9.  If  we  are  to  avoid  the  inaccuracies  of  Mill's  doctrine,  it  is  most 
important  to  start  from  an  unambiguous  concept  of  causality,  and  we  must 
be  careful  not  to  confuse  generalization  with  simple  reduction. 

'1  ui  iiing  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  section,  we  find  that  we  had  first  to 
deal  with  a  |>articular  case  in  which  the  change  a  (regarded  as  a  whole)  of  a 
thing  A  stood  in  immediate  temporal  and  sjjatial  connection  with  another 
change  ^  (also  regarded  as  a  whole)  of  another  thing  B.  The  first  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  was  whether  the  change  ^  vaB  (the  explosion  of  the 
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bomb)  coincided  in  time  with  the  change  a  in  A  (contact  with  the  hand) 
only  by  cliancei  or  whether  it  was  caused  by  the  change  in  A^  In  the 
former  case  it  mastnevenbeless — according  to  ourtmiversal  presupposition 
— ^have  occurred  neoenarily,  and  therefore  have  been  produced  either  by  a 
necessity  of  sequence  in  the  slates  of  which  was  contained  m  B  alone^ 
or  by  some  third  agent 

10*  By  itself  the  particular  case  can  settle  nothuig  as  to  this;  we  need 
comparison  of  several  cases.  If  we  know  that  the  same  B  has  never,  when 
we  have  observed  it  apart  from  undergone  this  particular  change  )3, 
while  the  rluiu^c  /j  al.vdys  followed  in  B  whenever  it  was  preceded  in  imme- 
diate connection  by  the  particular  change  a  in  then  we  infer  that  it  is 
the  action  of  A  which  has  caused  the  change  in  B.  This  assumption  ex- 
plains all  instances,  both  positive,  in  which  a  change  occurs,  and  negative, 
in  which  none  occurs;  while  the  assumption  that  B  has  changed  of  itself 
would  involve  a  repetition  of  chance  coincidence  between  the  same  change 
in  B  and  the  same  change  in  A^  which  becomes  more  improbable  in  pro- 
portion as  we  observe  more  cases,  and  have  less  ground  to  assume  such 
spontaneous  variability  in  B,  When  we  notice  that  a  bell  never  vibrates 
and  zings  when  it  hangs  still  and  without  being  touched  by  another  body, 
and  that  it  always  vibrates  and  rings  when  the  hammer'  strikes  it,  then  we 
infer  that  the  blow  of  the  hammer  is  the  cause  of  the  vibration  and 
rin^^ioi^. 

II.  Thus  the  rule  according  to  which  we  make  onr  inference  in  this 
case  must  be  formulated  :  If  a  botly  B  shows  a  definite  change  ^  in  several 
instances  when  a  change  a  in  another  body  A  has  j^reccded  it  in  spatial 
and  temporal  connection,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  show  this 
change  when  not  so  preceded,  then  we  must  assume  that  A  by  its  action 
a  has  caused  the  change  /3  in  B^ 

If  coDsiderable  experience  had  enabled  us  to  be  sure  that  B  never 
underwent  any  change,  or  only  changes  which  followed  some  definite  rule^ 
or  changes  of  another  kind  than  /^then  a  single  mstance  in  which  we 
observed  that  an  unusual  diange  ^  followed  in  B  after  a  change  a  in  a 
spatially  connected  A  would  justify  us  in  assuming  that  it  is  this  A  a  which 
caused  tiie  Bj^  (the  so-called  simple  method  of  ditference).*   Then  the 

*  This  is  what  Mill  calls  the  combined  method  of  agreement  and  difference. 

*  Simple  only  if  we  ovedook  the  fact  that  the  conviction  of  the  invariability  (from 
inner  gio«iodt)  of  B  needi  a  long  obiennUion^more  ncatnitdy,  a  namber  of  perticnUur 
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universal  proposition  is  tnie ;  "Whenever  A  and  B  come  together  in  ihis 
way,  this  change  in  />  follows  "  ;  aiul  this  proposition  would  merely  be 
confirmed  if  (by  the  method  of  agreement)  we  found  the  same  change  IQ 
h  following  the  same  action  of  ^  in  a  number  of  instances. 

In  this  way  we  always  infer  that  when  a  penistiDg  «talc  of  rest  of  one 
or  more  bodies  is  interfered  with,  and  a  change  followit  this  interference 
has  caused  the  change ;  a  single  experience  is  enough  to  convince  us  that 
a  spark  has  exploded  a  heap  of  powder,  and  that  touchiog  a  hot  body 
caused  a  blister;  and  we  at  once  believe  ourselves  justified  in  expecting 
that  the  same  thing  will  happen  again  under  the  same  conditions. 

It  is  this  which  gives  its  peculiar  power  of  proof  to  the  arbitrarily  insti- 
tuted experiment.  When  a  new  body  is  introduced  into  a  complex  of 
known  bodies  which  are  at  rest  with  respect  to  each  other,  and  are  as  far 
as  1  ossible  i)rotected  from  the  intrusion  of  unexpected  agents,  or  when  a 
change  is  arbitrarily  brought  about  in  their  relations,  and  a  change  follows 
at  once,  then  we  are  certain  of  the  causal  relation  in  proportion  as  we  were 
familiar  with  the  previous  con<;titution  of  the  bodies.  We  are  still  more 
certain  if  mere  repetition  of  the  experiment  at  arbitrarily  selected  times 
always  gives  the  same  result 

18.  These  considerations  are  primarily  useful  as  excluding  the  idea  of 
accidental  ooincidence^  and  as  treating  the  observed  instances  as  instances 
of  causation ;  and,  in  accordance  with  our  assumption  that  the  causation  is 
necessary,  they  are  reduced  to  a  universal  proposition  which  states,  at  first, 
that  this  whenever  it  enters  into  the  same  relation  with  this  A,  will 
undergo  the  same  change. 

But  this  universal  proposition  is  at  lirstonly  a  hypothesis,  and  rests  upon 
the  assumption  that  B  in  its  causal  relations  is  invariable,  and  is  influ- 
enced in  its  dependence  upon  A  neither  by  inner  development  nor  by 
external  circumstances.  1  his  hypothesis  could  be  much  strengthened  if 
other  bodies  exactly  like  B  behaved  in  the  same  wayj  we  should  then 
have  an  induction  in  the  narrower  sense,  mediated  by  the  specific  concept 
and  stating  that  all  B%  manifest  the  same  change  when  an  A  enters 
into  relation  with  them  in  this  way.  /The  belief  that  this  bdl  is  made  to 
ring  by  the  hammer  is  strengthened  if  all  the  bells  known  to  me  act  in  the 
same  ^ay  when  they  are  struck  by  a  hammer,  or,  more  generally,  by  a  hard 
body;|and  I  should  be  still  more  inclined  to  lay  down  il  o  universal  pro- 
position: When  a  hard  body  strikes  a  bell,  it  makes  >l  vibrate  and  ring, 
meaning  thereby  to  express  a  causal  necessity. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  conjec[ure  that  touching  the  bomb  caused  its 
explosion  is  refuted  by  the  fact  that  bodies  of  exactly  the  same  kind 
frequently  explode  of  themselves^  whiie  others  do  not  explode  when 
touched  in  the  same  way.  Hence  the  coincidence  was  probably  acci- 
dental—//«Aa^(^,  because  there  is  stili  the  possibility  that  this  one  was 
differently  constructed  from  the  others. 

In  this  way  the  pfopositions  arise^  pointing  out  causal  connections  in 
the  earliest  and  popular  sense.  They  start  irom  the  perception  of  con- 
tinuous change  in  two  things ;  this  arouses  the  thought  of  efficient  action 
itself,  and  further  comparison  of  the  same  or  similar  things  confirms  it. 

Meanwhile  the  assumption  of  efficient  action  is  easily  extended  to 
regions  wiiluii  wludi  amnidiate  spatial  coniiccuon  is  wanting;  we  know  in 
the  same  way  that  the  sun  ilhmiinates  and  warms,  dries  and  bleaches  ; 
instead  of  immediate  spatial  proximity  we  have  a  definite  spatial  relation, 
which  admits  of  causatioa  just  as  immediate  contact  did  in  the  other 
instances. 

13.  The  assumption  which  we  began  by  making  in  11,  that  B  did  not 
manifest  the  change  so  long  as  it  waa  not  preceded  in  spatial  connec-* 
tion  by  the  change  a  in  A^  seems  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  only  A  a 
causes  the  change  in  that  the  former  is  the  emdHia  situ  f  mt  mm 
of  the  Utter,  theiefofe  that  the  universal  proposition  is  also  true  that 
whenever  Bp  occurs  A  a  must  be  the  cause.  We  should  have  the  means 
of  stating,  not  merely,  "  when  A  a  occurs,  /i  follows,"  but  also  the  other 
proposition,  which  is  not  included  in  it,  "when  Z^/^  occurs,  A  a  has 
preceded." 

But  for  this  conclusion  it  would  be  necessary  not  merely  for  this 
assumption  to  hold  good  within  our  experience,  but  also  for  us  to  have  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  to  the  effect  that  %  Bfi  never  occurred  at  all 
without  A  ft  preceding.  But  such  a  negative  proposition  cannot  be  justi- 
fied by  our  limited  experience  j  we  may,  Indeed,  infer  from  positive 
instances  to  a  necessi^  connecting  Bfi  with  A  a,  but  not  from  the  mere 
absence  of  positive  experiences  to  an  impossibility. 

Moreover,  the  assumption  often  fails  to  apply  as  our  experience  grows 
wider.  The  possibility  that  the  same  perceptible  phenomenon  may  be 
brought  auouL  by  diiTerent  causes  has  been  made  faiiuhar  by  our  daily 
observations  ;  in  one  set  of  cases  we  were  forced  to  assume  that  />  /3  was 
caused  by  A  a,  in  another  set  that  it  was  the  effect  of  Cy  or  Z>  rt.  Thus 
the  attempt  to  infer  that  any  definite  cause  is  always  connected  with  a 
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given  effect  stands  from  the  first  upon  an  uncertain  footing,  because  our 
experience  tells  us  that  B^  \%  connected  in  the  way  whicli  we  must  accejit 
as  signifying  a  causal  relation,  not  only  with  A  a,  but  also  with  Cy  and 
D  h.  We  may  establish  the  fact  that  when  a  hammer  strikes  a  bell  it  will 
ring;  that  a  man  who  is  shot  through  the  heart  wiU  die  soddenly ;  but 
not  that  when  a  bell  ringi  it  has  been  ttnick  by  a  hammer,  and  not  that  a 
man  who  diet  suddenly  has  been  shot  through  the  heart  Induction 
which  proceeds  in  the  way  described  can  only  aim  at  pioring  that  certain 
events  have  a  certain  consequence^  not  that  a  pardcular  phenomenon  pre- 
supposes particular  conditions.  The  hypothetical  judgments  which  teU  as 
that  when  y4  a  occurs  i)Yi  follows  cannot  be  converted.  Only  the  most 
comprehensive  comparison  of  specific  propositions,  tellmg  us  by  wliat 
causes  the  changes  in  B  are  brought  about,  can  be  a  ground  lor  the  beUef 
that  B    \s  caused  on/y  by  A  a. 

14.  Suppose  that  such  a  proposition,  that  a  certain  activity  a  of  an  ^4 
causes  a  change  ft  in  B,  had  never  met  with  an  exception  within  the  range 
oC  our  observation,  it  would  stili  be  nothing  more  than  a  crude  preli- 
minaiy  assumption.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  secure  for  it  the  most  logi- 
cal  accuracy  of  expression  which  is  possible,  and  to  endow  it  with  all  the 
strictness  of  a  universally  valid  proposition,  of  which  the  particular  applt- . 
cations  are  the  particular  instances  observed.  It  is  npon  those  stages  in 
the  process  which  we  have  considered  so  far  that  popular  inferences  of 
causal  connections  are  based  ;  the  scientiric  and  methodological  problem 
in  the  narrower  sense  only  begins  now. 

15.  First  with  respect  to  the  elements  contained  in  the  proposition. 
All  external  events,  which  we  can  perceive,  are  quanta,  and  can  be  com- 
pletely and  accurately  expressed  only  by  quantitative  determinatioos.  AU 
change,  motion,  heating,  cooling,  etc.,  in  an  take  place  in  a  certain 
amount  J  and  in  the  same  way  the  effect^  which  consists  in  the  change  in 
B,  is  quantitatively  determined.  In  many  instances  the  A*i  and  S%  also, 
of  which  the  proposition  speaks,  are  capable  of  quantttadve  distinctions, 
even  when  they  are  of  exactly  the  same  kind ;  and  only  when  these  are 
taken  into  consideration  can  we  say  with  conceptual  accuracy  what  is  to  be 
understood  by  A  and  JSt  and  their  changes  a  and  fi.  Hence  the  proposi- 
tion must  say  how  great  an  a  of  how  great  an  A  produces  how  great  a  (i 
in  how  great  a  B.  Neglect  of  quantitative  determinations  is  the  chief 
deficiency  in  Mill's  Logic,  as  in  that  of  Bacon.  If,  indeed,  we  are  to 
speak  accurately  we  cannot  say  that  eating  stills  hunger  and  druUang 
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thirst,  for  a  mouthful  or  a  sip  is  no  good;  nor  can  we  say  that  arsenic 
kills  or  quinine  reduces  fever,  for  it  depends  upon  the  dose ;  it  is  inaccu- 
rate, again,  to  aay  that  common  srtit  is  dissolved  water,  for  it  is  not  true 
that  any  quantity  of  salt  is  dissolved  by  any  quantity  of  water. 

The  qoantitative  determinatioD  of  all  events  not  only  calls  for  the 
accurate  detennination  of  the  Umits  withm  which  the  conjectured  pro- 
position is  to  hold  good;  it  also  affords  a  very  efficient  test  of  its 
correctness* 

16.  With  reference  to  the  first  point,  the  logical  determinatcness  of  the 
proposition  nccessituLca  iJiaL  an  iuvc.stigation  as  to  whether  every  value  of 
A  ciuu  .t  [>i  (j(inces  a  change  of  the  kind  /j  in  B  -y  whether  there  is  a  limit 
below  wvki^w  A  a  no  effect,  or  limits  beyond  which  the  effect  becomes 
qualitatively  ditferent.  A  few  observations  are  enough  to  convince  us 
tliai  heat  expands  a  certain  amount  of  quicksilver,  and  that  cold  reduces 
its  volume  again ;  but  this  rule  cannot  be  stated  as  an  absolutely  universal 
propontion ;  there  is  a  degree  of  heat  at  which  the  effect  becomes  quite 
different^— is  evaporation,  and  a  degree  of  cold  at  which  solidification  takes 
place.  If  the  proposition  is  to  be  determined,  we  must  first  of  all  state 
the  lunits.  Where  all  possible  gradations  in  the  cause  and  its  continuous 
decrease  and  increase  are  presented  in  the  course  of  nature,  these  limits 
can  be  found  by  mere  observation  ;  in  other  cases,  we  must  have  recourse 
to  experiment,  which  varies  the  quantities  and  siio^vs  us  the  corres|X>nding 
changes  of  etiect. 

17.  Within  these  limits  we  now  have  to  determine  wliether  and  how 
change  in  the  effect  is  connected  with  change  in  the  cause,  thus  establish- 
ing the  law  of  the  effect  in  the  nanower  sense,  assuming  that  both  are 
measumble.  When  it  is  fotud  that  a  pa  changes  its  volume  with  increase 
of  pressure,  then  we  have  to  discover  the  appropriate  values  of  pressure 
and  Tolume,  and  to  see  whether  any  mathematical  relation  obtains  between 
the  valnes-^he  same  prdUem  which  occurred  ({  90^  5,  p.  374)  in  finding 
the  formula  for  a  continuous  change  from  intermittent  observations. 

In  the  simplest  case  these  values  are  proportional ;  and  because  the 
effect  is  the  measure  of  the  efficient  action  of  the  cause,  we  have  ground 
foi  aaauuuiig  that  where  this  i^iinpie  proportionality  manifests  itself  the 
whole  observed  change  in  the  cause  A  has  been  eft'icient,  and  that  the 
change  in  i>  is  to  be  attributed  entirely  to  the  action  of  the  cause  A. 

Our  proposition  is  then  for  the  first  time  fully  determined,  and  can 
claim  to  include  every  particular  case  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be  derived 
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from  it  in  its  complete  specialization;  we  can  now  speak  of  a  law  in  the 
strict  sense. 

18.  The  formula  of  the  law  is  still  capable  of  further  verification  by  the 
continual  confirmation,  by  means  of  observations  and  experiments,  of  the 
values  following  from  it ;  in  proportion  as  the  cases  in  which  the  observed 
and  the  calculated  values  agree  ioorease  in  number,  the  probability 
increases  that  the  causal  law  has  been  discovered. 

But  we  still  have  only  a  proposition,  of  which  there  appear  as  the  con- 
sistent consequences  a  number  of  observations,  which,  though  they  may  be 
great,  are  yet  very  small  in  comparison  willi  the  total  number  of  cases 
possible.  That  it  Is  true  without  exception  can  never  be  shown  empirically, 
and  is  only  assumed  on  the  presupposition  of  constancy  in  the  order  ot 
nature,  and  of  the  objective  validity  of  the  concepts  of  A  and 

Instead  of  the  unattainable  proof  that  an  exception  is  impossible,  we 
must  substitute  the  proof  that  it  is  improbable  that  within  the  range  of  our 
experience  a  case  should  have  escaped  us  in  which  A  a  took  place,  and  B 
did  not  undergo  the  change  fi.  When  this  consideration  has  also  brought  us 
toa  satis&ctoty  result,  then  the  causal  connection  between  A  a  and  SfiiM 
been  inductively  proved  as  completely  as  the  logical  nature  of  the  process 
will  allow,  and  is  as  fully  determined  as  it  demands. 

Only  the  causal  connection  between  two  phenomena  as  wholes^  how- 
ever, not  the  forces  which  must  be  attributed  to  A  and  B,  nor  yet  their 
mode  of  action.  The  necessity  has  not  yet  been  referred  to  the  nature  of 
A  and  B,  and  their  relation  to  each  other  ;  we  have  merely  established  a 
constant  occurrence  as  the  expression  of  a  necessity  of  naiui  c  m  gcncrcil. 

19.  But  it  is  not  often  that  an  inductive  process  leading  to  causal  laws 
can  be  carried  out  in  this  clear  and  simple  turm.  That  a  change  (i  \n  B  should 
be  the  unmixed  and  whole  effect  of  an  isolated  cause  A  and  its  activity  a, 
and  that  between  the  quantitative  differences  of  A  and  Ji  there  should 
exist  a  simple  relation  of  proportion,  applying  exactly  in  every  observed 
instance,  is  a  fictitious  case.  In  it  A  and  £  are  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
the  world;  it  overlooks  the  possibility  that  other  things  may  act  upon  B 
as  well  as  A^  and  may  modify  its  behaviour;  that  there  may  be  amongst 
them  causes  which  counteract  A  in  producing  the  eflfect,  that  the  same  B 
may  vary  from  inner  development  or  external  influence,  or — where  a 
universal  proposition  is  to  be  true  of  all  similar  B's — that  the  individual 
y>  s  may  diifer,  and  each  respond  to  the  action  of  ^  in  a  different 
manner. 
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Moreover,  the  method,  as  described  in  this  fictitious  simplicity,  is  only 
applicabte  where  both  the  action  of  the  cause  and  the  effected  change  are 
perceptible^  where  both  are  accessible  to  immediate  observation  and 
measurement  \  it  is  not  applicable  where  thef  aie  withdrawn  from  Immediate 
perception,  or  at  any  rate  measurement. 

ao.  These  considerations  would  lead  us  to*  expect  that  this  simple 
process  of  reduction  would  soon  break  down  if  it  demanded  conformity  to 
its  rules  on  the  part  of  ihc  actual  world,  ar.d  ihe  manifestation  of  these 
isolated  connections  in  reality.  And  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the 
whole  ]iroccss,  this  break-down  will  make  itself  known  by  the  fact  that  tlie 
assumptions  made  come  upon  contradictions  in  the  Given,  the  observations 
do  not  agree  with  the  presuppositions ;  that  the  universal  proposition : 
A  a  causes  ia' confronted  with  an  instance  in  which  A  a.  was  present, 
and  B  absent,  or  that  the  foimula  which  makes  differences  in  depend 
upon  differences  in  a  fiuls  when  the  same  A  a  has  different  B  and 
different  A  a's  the  same  B  fi  for  consequence.  Even  the  impossibility  of 
finding  a  simple  proportionality  between  A  a  and  Bfi  is  at  variance  with 
,  the  assumption  that  they  are  related  simply  as  cause  and  effect  If,  for  in« 
stance,  the  exhalation  of  oxygen  from  a  plant  were  not  simply  proportional 
to  the  strength  of  illumiiiuUoa,  U.c  conjecture  that  a  direct  and  simple 
causal  relation  existed  between  illuminatiuii  and  the  exhalation  of  oxygen, 
such  as  exists  between  pressure  and  change  of  volume  in  a  gas,  would  be 
refuted,  even  though  a  quickening  of  the  chemical  processes,  increasing 
in  a  complicated  relation  with  the  strength  of  light,  should  point  to  the 
iact  that  the  cause  produces  a  part  of  the  effect,  or  a  part  of  the  cause 
produces  the  efiectt  or  part  of  the  effect 

But  where  there  is  no  fiied  relation  at  all,  different^  jS^s  following  the  same 
A  a%  and  viegpo^sA,  then  pare  logical  theory  would  proceed  as  in  respect 
to  the  differences  in  attributes  of  objects  falling  under  the  same  concept ; 
we  could  merely  infer  that  the  universal  proposition  is  not  trae^  and  that 
the  asstmiption  of  a  fixed  connection  is  erroneous,  that  the  results  occur 
accidentally  in  relation  to  the  assumed  causes.  But  the  assumption  of 
necessity  in  all  that  happens  does  not  leave  this  way  of  escape  open  to  us  ; 
from  a  purely  lou'ir  il  ])()int  of  view,  it  is  the  first  to  present  itself,  in  reality 
the  most  improbable  as  soon  as  a  considerable  number  of  instances  have 
shown  A  a  and  B  ^  as  connected ;  the  occurrence  of  Bfi  must  be  based 
upon  some  law,  and  the  effect  must  measure  the  action  of  the  cause.  If 
then  the  change  B  fi  occurs  after  A  a  a  one  time^  and  not  at  another,  or  if 
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at  one  time  a  larger  or  smaller  follows  i4a  tfaaa  at  another,  or  if  the 
effect  is  not  proportioDal  to  the  cause,  tJien,  becauK  a  coniiectioii  between 
A  and  B  is  probable  upon  other  grounds,  we  must  make  one  of  two 
assumptions.  Either  our  presupposition,  that  the  same  A  has  acted  in  the 
same  manner  upon  the  same  B^  is  false,  in  which  case  the  discrepancy 
must  be  explained  by  the  fiict  that  the  A  and  B  which  appear  alike  are 
not  really  alike,  but  fidl  under  different  concepts,  or,  at  least,  under 
different  quantitative  degrees  witliin  the  same  concept,  or  represent 
different  stages  in  development,  or  else  the  difference  must  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  further  causes  co-operating,  and  that  the  result  is  deter- 
mined by  the  combination  of  several  laws,  and  then  the  problem  consists 
in  breaking  it  up  mto  the  partial  effects  of  the  particular  co-operating 
causes.  The  rule  that  everything  which  does  not  produce  a  result  every 
time  must  be  eliminated  as  not  being  a  cause  would,  if  consistendy 
applied,  prevent  us  from  obtaining  any  results  by  way  of  induction. 

31.  This  analysis  of  the  effect  is  again  only  possible  by  a  process  of 
tedttction,  which  assumes  a  rule  according  to  which  the  particular  partial 
effects  combine,  and  so  form  the  one  phenomenon  as  it  is  given ;  thus  in 
addidon  to  the  particular  laws  we  need  a  further  law  according  to  which 
the  results  of  causes  which  act  together  combine. 

This  law  of  the  composition  of  the  effects  of  several  causes  admits  of 
a  simple  forimihilion  wiien  the  partial  results  are  only  quantitatively  differ- 
ing magnitudes  of  the  same  kind  ;  e.^.,  motions  in  the  same  direction, 
which,  assuming  that  every  cause  acts  upon  a  body  in  motion  in  the  same 
way  as  u])on  a  body  at  rest,  may  be  simply  added  together. 

38.  The  analysis  of  a  given  result  into  the  partial  effects  of  different 
causes  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  fact  that  we  are  firequently  unable  to  find 
within  the  range  of  observation  efficient  causes,  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
have  regarded  a  as  an  efficient  cause ;  in  other  words;,  a  second  which 
should  present  itself  to  observation  as  an  efficient  cause  by  means  of  a 
visible  change     proceeding  simultaheously  with  a. 

The  feet  that  water  boils  at  one  time  when  it  is  heated  to  lOO*,  and  at 
another  when  heated  to  90^^,  proves  that  the  boiling  of  water  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  simple  effect  of  heat,  according  to  a  law  .«^Uiliiig  the  invariable 
connection  of  the  phenomenon  of  boiling  with  the  presence  of  a  certain 
temperature.  But  when  we  compare  the  two  cases,  we  lind  nothing  per- 
ceptible which  at  all  resembles  the  heat-giving  tire  as  an  efficient  cause,  or 
which  acts  upon  the  water  by  a  visible  activity  \  no  perceptible  change 
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goes  on  in  any  snnounding  bodj,  which,  by  its  presence  the  first  time,  and 
absence  the  second,  would  explain  the  diifereoce. 

93.  It  is  upon  this  that  the  distinction  between  ctrconistances,  and 
efficient  causes  in  the  narrower  sense,  is  chteflf  based*  According  to 
etjrmology,  circamstances  are  primarily  surrounding  bodies ;  when  distin- 
guished from  efficient  causes,  they  were  so  called  because  by  themselves 
they  do  not  exercise  the  particular  effect  in  question.  With  reference  to 
a  particular  effect,  they  are  then  divided  into  circumstances  which  are 
indincrent,  and  circumstances  which  have  some  inlluence  in  so  f;ir  as 
diflference  in  them  modi  lies  tiie  effect  of  a  particular  cause.  In  a  wider 
sense  even  the  changing  states  of  bodies  acting  ui>on  each  other, 
and  the  differences  of  the  individual  things  falling  under  the  same 
concept,  are  also  called  circumstances ;  and  these  again  are  some- 
times indifferent  and  sometimes  modify  the  result  Circumstances  which 
may  modify  or  hinder  the  result  of  a  cause  appear  as  conditions 
of  a  given  effect,  and  where  we  distinguish  conditions  from  efficient 
causes  (in  another  meaniag^  as  conditions  of  forces,  §  73)  that  body  is 
called  the  cause  of  which  the  perceptible  change  has  a  change  for  its 
consequence,  while  those  other  bodies,  or  states  of  bodies,  are  the 
conditions,  variation  in  which  makes  the  result  different,  although  they 
cannot  by  themselves  produce  a  perceptible  change.*  But  this  distinction 
can  only  be  maintained  so  long  as  we  keep  to  the  popular  concept  of 
cause  and  effect.  Further  elaboration,  which  takes  us  back  to  invariable 
constant  efficient  forces,  banishes  the  distinction  and  talces  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  cause  coming  into  action  at  a  given  time  a  change  in  the 
totality  of  the  conditions;  though  even  then  we  may  still  distinguish 
between  the  permanent  conditions  and  that  of  those  which,  being  intro- 
duced by  some  change^  complete  the  total  complex  at  a  given  point  of 

'  It  fa  t»Xf  to  nodeistand  why  in  popular  language  the  aimrer  to  die  qttestioa  as  to 
what  any  given  evoit  iff  due  ixwltueff  canses  and  cirainistasoes  at  random.  Tliat 

N  died  when  struck  with  a  slick  on  the  head  was  due  to  his  thin  skull  ;  that  nn 

old  tree  was  blown  down  yesterday  was  dtte  to  its  beinc;  hollow,  etc.  Where,  as  in 
these  in.^tanc»,  the  eirhcient  cause  is  fully  uDdeistorxl,  ihe  ordinary  expression  which 
makes  the  cucuinslaiicfls  letpoiuible  Ibr  a  resntt  larger  than  appeart  in  tlie  pinnlity  of 
cases  is  quite  correct ;  it  extends  the  accusation  even  to  that  which  is  not,  by  ascribing 
the  fallirii,'  of  fruit  to  the  want  of  rain,  or  a  theft  to  tlie  absence  of  the  ]>'»lice,  tli  uii^h  it 
is  not  meant  that  the  rain  which  docs  not  fall  breaks  the  fruit  from  l!ie  tree.  lUit  as  a 
question  of  language  it  should  be  noticed,  with  reference  to  remarks  ^jraeiiiiies  made 

ftboot  diis  way  of  talking,  that  todi  dfcamitaiicet  or  n^ative  oondHiooi  are  not  tuwUly 
denoted  by  the  term  canicii  btf  by  more  geuend  ejipreuions* 
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time  in  such  a  way  that  an  effect  can  arise.  (From  this  point  of  view  the 
cause  of  the  spontaneous  iaU  of  an  apple  from  the  tree  it  composed  of  its 
distance  from  the  attncting  eaith  and  its  consequent  tendency  to  fall, 
and  the  oiganic  changes  which  graduaUy  weaken  the  cohesion  of  the  twjg 
and  the  fruit ;  when  these  have  leached  a  certain  degree,  all  the  conditions 
of  the  fall  are  completely  present.) 

For  the  present,  however,  we  prefer  to  adhere  to  popular  usage,  all  the 
more  because  the  investigation  of  causal  connections  always  starts  from 
causes  active  in  a  perceptible  luaimer,  and  because  the  application  of  the 
caudal  concept  is  here  the  most  obvious  and  original;  moreover  through- 
out large  departments  ot  knowledge  even  exact  investigation  cannot  get 
beyond  formulating  causal  laws  which  connect  perceptible  changes  in 
certain  bodies  with  changes  in  others. 

24.  Since  all  induction  presupposes  a  definite  meaning  in  the  proposi> 
tions  which  it  seeks^  we  will  illustrate  the  above  distmctions  by  a  few 
examples.  Water  boils  at  a  higher  temperature  in  low  elevations  than  on 
the  mountains ;  the  circumstance  which  explains  the  diflerence  here  is 
that  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere  is  greater  in  the  former  in* 
stance,  less  in  the  latter.  The  surrounding  atmosphere  by  itself,  and  change 
in  ite  pressure,  does  not  (at  any  rate  within  the  range  of  our  common 
experience)  make  water  of  the  ordinary  temi)erature  boil ;  nut  until 
the  fire  is  introduced  does  boiling  occur,  and  for  tins  reason  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure  is  described  as  circumstance,  and  the  heating  by  fire 
as  cause.  A  spark  causes  powder  to  explode,  but  wet  powder  does 
not  explode;  the  circumstance  that  it  is  wet,  in  other  words,  the 
presence  of  water,  prevents  the  explosion.  By  itself,  however,  water 
produces  no  perceptible  change  j  with  reject  to  the  powder,  it  is  only 
circumstance,  not  efficient  cause ;  its  absence  is  condition,  but  not  canse 
of  the  explosion. 

A  blow  makes  a  bell  ring ;  but  if  it  is  touched  on  the  rim  by  an  inelastic 
body,  the  sound  is  muffled;  this  body  itself  causes  nothing,  but  the 
circumstance  that  it  is  there  diminishes  the  action  of  the  hammer,  its 

absence  is  the  condition  of  the  full  sound.  A  given  remedy  acts  or  does 
not  act  accoKling  lu  liie  circumstances,  ue.  according  to  the  permanent  or 
changing  disposition  of  the  patient,  etc. 

Of  still  greater  importance  are  the  circumstances  where  we  have  to  do 
with  chains  of  action  :  how  a  change  which  is  directly  brought  about  by  a 
single  cause  will  produce  further  changes  will  depend  in  quite  another  sense 
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than  the  preceding  upon  the  drcumstances— f.r.  upon  the  possibilities  of 
future  action  given  by  the  collocation  of  certain  bodies.  In  setting  fire 
to  a  bouse  it  may  be  that  we  directly  cause,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  only 
the  burning  of  a  wisp  of  straw ;  but  the  given  circumstances,  proximity 

of  combustible  bodies,  wind,  scarcity  of  water,  etc.,  may  cause  the  conflagra- 
tion of  a  city  to  follow  from  this  fire  through  the  continual  transmission 
of  the  action  to  new  bodies.  If  we  wound  a  man  by  a  shot  we  directly 
cause  nothing  but  the  movement  of  the  trigger  with  the  finger;  the  explo- 
sion of  the  priming  is  the  act  of  the  spring  which  is  released,  the 
explosion  of  the  powder  the  act  of  the  priming,  and  this  explosion  causes 
the  motion  of  the  bullet,  which  causes  the  wounding  of  the  tissues.  £ach 
of  these  stages  is  conditioned  by  special  dicumstancesi  and  upon  d^ 
cumstances  it  depends  also  whether  the  wounded  man  will  bleed  to  death 
or  will  be  bandaged,  whether  the  wound  inflames  or  no^  whether  in  conse- 
quence of  this  wound  he  escapes  another  danger  or  falls  into  one  which 
he  would  otherwise  have  avoided.  This  concatenation  of  effects  pro- 
ceeding from  ea(  li  other,  whicli  is  so  important  for  practical  life,  we  will 
disregard  for  tlie  present,  and  limit  ourselves  to  instances  of  immediate 
causation,  where  the  action  of  the  cause  and  the  genesis  of  the  effect  can 
be  regarded  as  single  events  in  two  single  things. 

25.  What  are  the  problems  to  be  solved  by  our  methods  of  discoveriog 
causal  laws,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  effect  of  a  given  cause  varies 
according  to  circumstances  ? 

Let  us  return  to  our  first  case^  that  in  which  comparison  of  a  number  of 
instances  has  given  us  the  propostdon  *'  when  A  a  occurs,  Bfi  occurs,"  and 
in  which  we  are  able  to  establish  a  formula  according  to  which  the  difler* 
eoces  in  /3  corr^pond  to  the  differences  in  «». 

The  question  to  be  answered  now  is,  whether  ^  a  gives  rioc  to 
according  to  this  rule  under  all  circumstances,  and  whether  therefore  it 
can  be  described  as  ])y  itself  the  complete  and  whole  cause;  and  if  DOt, 
which  circumstances  are  indilferent,  which  have  influence. 

For  the  elimination  of  indifferent  circumstances  we  have  the  canon  that 
instances  are  to  be  compared  which,  while  alike  in  ever)'thing  dse,  differ 
in  the  &ct  that  one  circumstance  varies  quantitatively,  or  is  present  at  one 
time  and  absent  at  another.  If  the  result  of  the  causes  remains  the 
same,  then  this  circumstance  is  indifferent 

With  reference  to  circumstances  which  are  not  indifferent,  the  problem 
arises  of  determining  thdr  contribution  to  the  observed  effect  in  the  form 

s.  L. — 11.  A  A 
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of  a  law.  For  this  it  is  necessary  tbat  each  particular  circttmstanoe  should 
be  varied  tij  itself  whilst  everything  else  vematns  the  same,  and  that  from 
our  observations  the  formute  should  be  constructed  according  to  which 
diflerences  in  tl^e  effect  are  connected  with  diflerences  in  the  drcumstance. 

These  formubB  lead  us  at  once  to  another  meaning  of  causal  depend- 
ence than  that  which  belongs  to  the  <»U8a1  laws  which  we  were  before 
looking  for.  When  expressing  the  action  of  diilciciit  circumstances  in 
partial  laws,  we  are  no  longer  engaged  in  determining  the  depeiuleiice  of 
one  percej)tible  change  upon  another  ])crcept!l>le  change,  but  only  in 
ascertaining  the  modification  which  varied  circumstances  bring  about  in 
the  action  introduced  by  a  perceptible  event;  and  since  these  varied 
circumstances  will  generally  be  bodies  at  rest^  not  engaged  themselves  in 
any  motion  or  change  we  may  be  brought  to  ascribe  efficient  action  to 
them  also  in  so  for  as  they  alter  the  result  by  their  mere  presence.  Thus 
we  arrive  at  the  thought  of  causes  which  take  effect,  without  themselves 
manifesting  any  perceptible  change. 

The  result  of  the  whole  process  would  be  a  connected  complex  of  laws, 
expressing  the  dependence  of  an  effect  B  which  follows  a  cause  /I  a, 
partly  upon  the  cause  A  «,  partly  upon  the  many  circumstances  amungsi 
which  it  acts.  Each  particular  case  then  appears  as  the  application  of 
diliferent  laws  taken  together,  according  to  a  rule  which  detertuuies  the 
combination  of  partial  consequences  in  a  total  result. 

26.  The  obstacles  to  this  process  lie  tir^t  in  the  difficulty  of  finding  or 
constructing  instances  admitting  of  comparison,  in  which  one  and  only  one 
circumstance  varies.  The  presence  of  the  earth  cannot  be  eliminated  in 
terrestrial  observations  and  experimento;  if  we  attempt  to  vary  it  by 
observing  the  same  events  at  different  points  in  the  earth's  surface,  or  at 
different  elevations,  then  a  host  of  other  circumstances  are  changed  at 
the  same  time;  the  circumstance  cannot  be  varied  aicne.  Still  more 
difficult  is  it  to  overcome  the  sea>nd  difficulty.  What  is  to  be  regarded 
as  circumstance,  and  brought  under  our  investigation  ?  When  the  immedi- 
ate intuitable  connection,  which  causes  one  thing  lu  appear  to  us  as 
acting  upon  another,  is  not  present,  an  unlimited  range  is  given  to  conjec- 
ture ;  to  the  innumerable  perceptible  things  which  co-exist  witii  a 
phenomenon,  and  are  in  some  sort  of  spatial  relation  to  it,  must  be  added 
innumerable  others,  which  are  perhaps  not  perceptible,  and  which  betray 
their  existence  only  by  their  disturbance  of  events  which  we  expect  to 
happen  aooording  to  a  preconceived  Uiw, 
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A  direct  and  exhaustive  process,  leading  us  straight  to  our  goal,  is 
therefore  not  to  be  exptcted ;  at  best  we  can  only  be  guided  by  analogies 
in  conjecturing  that  some  circumstances  will  be  indifferent,  while  others 
will  exert  some  Influence ;  and  iT  there  still  lemain  discrepancies,  Ibey 

point  to  unknown  sources  of  disturbance. 

27.  A  simple  example  may  serve  lo  illustrate  the  treatment  of  the 
dilTerent  kinds  of  circumstances  When  a  buiiet  hanging  freely  on  a  string 
is  puj>hed  on  one  side,  it  moves  trom  Us  former  position,  rises  in  an  arc  up 
to  a  certain  point,  then  turns  back  and  swings  for  a  time  to  and  fro, 
diminishing  the  length  of  its  movements  until  it  finally  comes  to  rest.  We 
know  that  the  push  was  the  cause  of  the  movement  because  the  bullet 
never  enters  into  motion  of  its  own  accord,  and  always  enters  into  motion 
when  it  is  pushed,  and  because  when,  the  push  is  stronger  the  motion 
is  stronger  and  longer.  In  this  way  the  causal  relation  between  the 
push  and  motion  is  fim  established  with  all  attainable  certainty, 
in  the  ordinary  sense  according  to  which  one  chanL;e^he  motion  of  the 
pushing  hand — is  connected  with  another — the  swmgmg  bullet — as  its 
necessary  consetjuence.  At  the  same  time  the  whole  conimuoiis  course  of 
oscillations,  until  the  bullet  is  again  at  rest,  may  be  la  k  en  as  one  whole, 
as  the  effect  of  the  push,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  homogeneous  continuous 
motion  of  one  and  the  same  thing. 

fiat  if  we  are  to  find  the  strict  causal  law,  we  must  first  of  all  measure 
the  event  itself,  and  esublish  quantitative  rebuions  between  cause  and 
effect.  If  we  had  an  exact  measure  for  the  strength  of  the  push,  and 
caused  this  to  vary,  then  we  should  find  that  the  stronger  push  drove  the 
bullet  higher,  and  caused  it  to  continue  to  swing  for  a  longer  time ;  that 
nevertheless  the  particular  oscillations— at  any  rate  for  any  but  a  very 
minute  observation — win  occupy  equal  times,  and  that  therefore  the  whole 
time  of  the  event  will  be  measured  by  the  number  of  oscillations.  Experi- 
ments  made  with  the  same  pendulum  m  the  same  manner,  an<i  ditTering 
only  in  the  strength  of  the  push  (which  might  be  measured  by  difference  in 
the  elevation  from  a  state  of  equilibrium),  may  now  yield  a  fDrmula  express- 
ing a  definite  relation  between  the  strength  of  the  push  and  the  number  of 
oscillations  of  a  given  duration  until  the  pendulum  comes  to  resti  and  wc 
should  be  inclined  to  state  it  as  a  universal  law,  that  a  ballet  suspended  by 
a  thread  responds  to  a  push  in  this  way. 

But  now  the  question  arises :  Is  the  whole  course  of  the  event  really 
dependent  upon  the  posh  alone  and  a.  simple  function  of  it?  Are  our 
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asmmed  conditions  so  closely  determined  as  to  neoessiute  the  result 
following  always  in  the  same  way  ?  This  would  be  the  case  if  the  law,  as 
firs^  fonnttlatedy  was  oonfinned  under  all  circunistanoes.  What  wc  have  to 
do  is  to  vary  the  circumstances.   But  what  are  the  circumstances  ? 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  the  solid  bodies  around,  and  the  direction  in 
which  the  blow  is  imparted.  That  these  are  indifferent,  we  learn  because 
the  event,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  is  the  same  whether  the  bullet  be 
caused  to  swing  within  the  roonti  from  north  to  south  or  from  east  to 
west,  and  whether  any  other  bodies  are  removed  from  ihc  room  or  not. 
It  tiikcs  place  in  the  same  way,  again,  by  day  or  by  night  ;  the  position  of 
the  sun  or  the  stars  has  no  influence.  But  finding  that  the  air  offers  re- 
sistance to  the  movement  of  the  hand,  we  are  led  by  analogy  to  the 
thought  that  the  surrounding  atmosphere  might  have  some  influence ;  we 
must  either  vary  this  ourselves,  or  compare  cases  in  which  it  is  varied  from 
other  causes.  If  it  should  prove  that  when  the  barometer  stood  high  the 
number  of  oscillations  in  response  to  a  given  push  was  smaller  than  when 
it  stood  low ;  if  it  should  prove  that  in  proportion  as  the  air  is  rarefied  the 
duration  of  the  single  osciUations  diminishes  while  their  number  increases ; 
then  the  air  would  be  shown  to  be  a  circumstance  having  influence,  and 
we  shoiiM  li  ve  to  find  the  formula  according  to  wliich  increasing  density 
of  the  atm()S|)here  affects  the  n)otion. 

A  second  claff;  of  circumstances  would  be  found  in  the  changes  of  which 
the  object  is  capable ;  in  the  first  place,  the  quantitative  changes.  The 
original  law  of  the  action  was  obtained  for  a  given  length  of  the  thread. 
If  we  shorten  the  thread,  a  change  appears  in  the  result,  the  oscillations 
become  more  rapid;  if  we  lengthen  it,  they  become  slower;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  total  time  occupied  by  the  oscillations  altera  A  series  of 
observations  will  now  show  the  values  /|  for  the  length  of  thread 
corresponding  to  t%  for  the  duration  of  each  oscillation,  and  on  com- 
paring them  we  shall  find  that  the  various  f%  are  proportional  to  the  square 
roots  of  /,  and  shall  obtain  the  constant  by  which  the  length  of  the  second- 
pendulum  is  determined.  In  this  way  we  determine  the  connection  be- 
tween length  and  duration  of  oscillation  ;  further  comj)arison  would  give 
us  the  effect  which  the  leni;tii  of  the  i>endiilum  has  upon  the  duration  of 
its  motion  altogether,  and  upon  the  total  number  of  oscillations  in  response 
to  a  blow  of  a  given  strength.  If  wc  diminish  the  bullet  while  keeping  the 
thread  the  same  length,  x\\t  effect  upon  the  duration  of  the  particular  oscilla* 
tion  will  not  be  perceptible,  though  it  will  be  upon  the  number  of  oscil* 
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lations  uotil  the  pendulum  comes  to  rest  \  a  further  law  would  determine 
the  dependence  of  dumtion  of  oscillation  upon  the  size  of  the  bullet 

A  third  dass  of  variations,  which  may  be  called  circumstances  in  the 
widest  senses  are  the  differences  in  objects  which  fall  under  a  common 
concept  If  we  compare  bullets  of  equal  weight  and  equal  sixe,  hut  of 
different  material,  no  difference  would  follow  in  the  result ;  it  is  thercfoce 
a  matter  of  indifference  what  material  tlic  v  irt  maUc  uf. 

But  the  formula;  thus  found,  which  determine  the  influence  of  the 
atmosphere,  length  of  thread,  and  weight  of  the  bullet,  upon  the  time  of 
oscillation  and  the  whole  durdlion  of  the  phenomenon,  yet  give  us  no 
certainty  as  to  whether  they  are  absolutely  valid,  and  whether  they  contain 
ail  the  conditions  upon  which  the  phenomenon  depends.  If  no  further 
conjecture  dmws  our  attention  to  some  unnoticed  circumstance^  then 
nothing  remains  but  either  to  vary  at  hap-hasard,  or  to  wait  until  a  diver* 
Itency  from  the  law  appears  somewhere,  and  then  to  seek  the  circumstance 
to  which  it  may  be  ascribed. 

If,  for  example,  we  should  find  in  another  part  of  the  world  deviations 
from  what  was  to  be  expected  from  established  laws,  this  would  point  to 
some  circumstance  not  yet  noticed  ;  there  must  be  some  circumstance 
which  differs  in  the  two  places.  What  we  now  have  to  do  is  to  eliminate 
from  the  innumerable  circumstances  which  differ— in,  <'.:^^,  Cayenne  and 
Paris — those  which  are  indifferent,  and  to  discover  those  which  are  of  in- 
fluence— those  to  which  it  IS  due  that  the  same  pendulum  swings  more 
slowly  in  Cayenne  than  in  Paris. 

Here  the  unlimited  number  of  the  circumstances  prevents  there  being 
any  direct  method,  and  the  ground  of  the  difference  would  hardly  have 
been  discovered  so  soon  had  not  the  mathematical  theory  of  the  pendulum 
shown  that  gravitation,  which  is  measured  by  the  fall  of  a  body  during 
one  second,  enters  into  the  formula  by  which  the  duration  of  a  pendulum 
oscillation  is  determined,  and  so  directed  attention  to  the  possibility  of  a 
variation  there. 

If  we  had  to  pro(  ecd  entirely  by  a  comparison  ui  observations,  nothing 
would  remain  but  to  make  conjectures  as  to  the  ground  of  the  tiiffcrciue, 
and  to  test  them  by  comparison  with  other  cases;  or  else  to  discover  from 
a  large  number  of  observations  what  are  the  circumstances  which  vary  in 
proportion  to  the  time  of  osciUation.  Even  this  latter  investigpition  would 
not  by  itself  give  us  a  result^  however  many  observations  it  might  be 
based  upon.  Some  of  the  observations  would  suggest  that  the  length  of 
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the  pendulum  is  a  function  of  tlie  geographical  latitude,  but  others — those 
made  at  a  considerable  height  above  the  sea — ^wouid  form  exceptions 
interrupting  the  regular  series.  Only  by  coni|>aring  a  number  of  obser- 
vations alike  as  to  devation  but  differing  as  to  latitude,  and  a  number 
alike  as  to  latitude  but  diflertng  as  to  elevation,  could  we  construct  the 
twofold  influence  of  these  drcumstances  and  reduce  it  to  formul8e»  the 
common  result  of  which  would  be  the  actually  observed  lengths  of  the 
second  pendulum ;  but  it  is  clear  that  such  a  selection  amongst  the  obser- 
vations most  be  guided  by  some  conjecture  in  order  to  be  possible,  so  that 
here  again  the  hypothetical  nature  of  every  such  process  appears.  Here 
again  only  experiments  at  any  latitudes  aiid  auy  elevations  could  be 
decisive. 

28.  In  reality,  then,  every  particular  event  winch  we  attempt  to  refer 
to  a  causal  law  appears  as  the  complex  result  of  a  number  of  more  special 
laws»  which  make  the  amount  of  effect  depend,  not  merely  upon  the 
causes  first  perceived,  but  upon  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  subsidiary 
causes.  It  is  expressed,  therefore^  not  in  a  hypothetical  judgment  of  the 
form,  if  Avi  is  then  is,"  but  in  one  of  the  form,  "  If  wtf  is  o,  and  C  is 
y,  and  Z>  is  8,  etc,  then  B  is  A"  where  ^  is  a  function  of  /  («),/'  (y), 

r(S). 

99.    In  the  instance  just  analysed  we  are  dealing  with  merely  quantita* 

tive  changes  in  the  duration  of  oscillation,  and  in  the  motion  in  general ; 
but  the  result  appeared  every  time  that  the  penduhnn  was  pushed  or 
moved  from  its  position  of  c(]uililjriuni  ;  we  could  always  distinguisii 
between  the  one  ct^cient  cause  and  the  modifying  circuoistaoces  which 
only  alter  the  amount  of  the  action. 

Other  instances  in  which  the  effect  fails  according  to  the  circumstances, 
whilst  it  occurs  in  other  cvcumstances,  obl^e  us  to  add  the  nq^ative 
conditions  to  the  above  formula,  so  as  to  make  the  expression  of  the 
causal  law  as  accurate  as  possible.  The  proposition  that  a  spark  causes 
gunpowder  to  explode  is  incomplete ;  we  must  add  the  negative  condition 
that  the  powder  is  not  wet  The  proposition  that  water  under  the 
pressure  of  an  atmosphere  boils  at  100°  is  also  incomplete  ;  the  negative 
conilition  thai  the  vessel  is  open  must  be  there.  Tlius  our  causal  law  m 
Its  completed  expression  takes  the  form  : 

If  ^  is  a  and  C  is  y  and  Z>  is  8,  and  E  and  i^are  not  c  and  ^,  then  B 
is)3. 

We  must  not,  of  course,  forget  that  an  exhaustive  statement  of  all  nega> 
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tive  conditions  is  from  the  nature  of  the  case  impossible  ;  we  can  never  be 
certain  that  we  know  all  the  agents  the  presence  of  which  would  hinder 
the  action  of  given  causes  j  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  stating  those 
which  are  known  to  us.  To  this  extent  the  most  exact  formulation  of  such 
causal  laws  is  only  an  approximation,  and  is  true  only  for  those  cases  in 
which  none  bat  the  known  agents  are  present ;  strictly  speaking,  we  ought 
to  add  to  every  such  law  the  general  dause :  provided  no  counteracting 
causes  intervene  from  elsewhere.  These  laws  are  strictly  true  only  for  an 
assumed  and  relatively  simple  combination  of  causes  and  conditioning 
circiimstances.  We  may  perhaps  expect  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
this  assumption  will  be  entirely  realized,  ami  lIic  lusuit  correspond  to  our 
law:  should  the  opi)Osite  occur,  we  should  not  be  satisfied  to  regard  it  as 
valid  only  w9  cVi  to  7roXi\  but  sliould  be  forced  to  inquire  as  to  the  ground 
of  the  deviation,  and  to  find  another  partial  law.  A  number  of  previously 
unknown  causal  connections  have  been  discovered  l)y  observations  in 
which  a  law  was  found  to  fail  which  had  previously  been  regarded  as 
reliable ;  the  most  fornous  instance  is  the  discovery  of  the  atmospheric 
pressure  by  Torricdli. 

30.  In  the  knowledge  that  actual  events  depend  upon  many  conditions, 
and  in  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  events  which  are  alike  for  our  per- 
ception may  have  different  causes,  we  find  a  ground  for  regarding  the 
methods  of  agreement  and  difference  which  Mill  presents  as  fundamental 
as  beiiiL,'  useful  merely  as  heuristic  methods,  not  as  the  means  of  establislii- 
ing  a  causal  law.  Let  us  look  again  at  the  method  of  difference.  It  com- 
pares two  instances  of  antecedents  A  />  C  and  B  C,  of  wliich  the  first  has 
for  consequence  a  phenomenon  which  is  wanting  in  the  second.  We 
may  not  infer  from  this  (as  Mill  himself  allows)  that  A  was  the  whole  cause 
of  a,  and  that  the  other  antecedents  B  C  contributed  nothing  to  the  effect, 
and  did  not  belong  to  the  conditions <i(  a;  Jf  and  C could  be  eliminated 
only  by  showing  that  they  might  be  absent  and  a  yet  occur.  Thus  a  single 
pair  of  such  observations  can  never  establish  more  than  that  the  circum- 
stance in  which  they  differed  will  be  a  part  of  the  cause.  If  we  sow  seed 
in  a  dry  bed,  and  water  one  half  and  not  the  other,  the  plants  will  grow 
in  the  watered  half  and  not  in  the  other ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
water  alone  was  the  cause  of  growtfi,  and  that  soil  and  warmth  and  light, 
whicii  produced  no  growth  in  the  dry  bed,  did  not  belong  to  the  conditions 
of  growth.  Thus  the  metho<l  of  difference  shows  us  a  circumstance  which 
is  part  of  the  cause,  but  what  we  waat  to  do  is  to  iaclude  the  whole  circle 
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of  agents  which  are  necessary  to  ptuduce  the  effect,  and  this  can  only  be 
done  by  ciiiniaaiiog  the  inditTcrtuu  circunostances  and  discovcnug  iho&e 
which  co-operate* 

It  is  the  same  with  the  method  of  agreement.  From  the  fact  that  only 
A  was  present  in  all  the  instances  in  which  a  phenomenon  B  occurred,  it 
does  not  follow  that  A  by  itself  is  the  cause  of  ;  it  may  be  that  it  has 
produced  this  result  only  in  connection  with  other  things. 

One  more  result  follows  from  these  considerations.  Every  methodology 
which,  starting  from  the  purely  empirical  standpoint^  insists  chiefly  upon 
extending  perceptions  as  &r  as  possible,  and  regards  the  inductive  process 
as  primarily  a  summation  of  like  perceptions,  not  only  makes  a  demand 
which  would  prevent  our  ever  passing  bev  uiid  preliniir;  h  i(,  s  to  the  begin- 
ning of  induction  ;  the  way  wiucli  it  direcu  lo  ukc  .\\\  uupossible  one 
because  the  greater  the  extent  covered  by  the  j>henomena  the  less  is  the 
probability  that  they  will  manifest  connections  of  simple  regularity.  The 
actual  process  of  science  has  been  a  tentative  one,  which  starts  with  a 
limited  range  of  observation  and  corrects  its  first  assumpdon  by  means  of 
further  comparison.  A  comprehensive  knowledge  of  fitcts  is  valuable 
only  as  ladlitating  combinations  which  lead  by  analogy  to  hypotheses,  and 
as  preventing  the  over-hasty  formulation  of  definite  universal  piopositioDfl. 

51.  Looking  back  upon  what  has  preceded,  it  becomes  obvious  that 
the  fundamental  laws  by  which  we  can  express  the  causal  connection  of 
phenomena  exactly,  with  a  mathematically  accurate  statement  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  effect  for  every  value  of  the  cause,  do  not  gLucially  rc- 
preiicnt  the  way  in  which  phenomena  actually  behave  ;  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  valid  only  for  instances  of  a  fictitious  simplicity  which  are 
never  forthcoming  in  reality.  They  cannot  Uierefore  be  directly  verified 
by  observation,  much  less  obtained  by  a  simple  summation  of  observations. 
They  are  hypothetical  not  merely  in  Uieir  logical  form,  in  so  far  as  they 
state  that  if  ^  is  true  B  is  also  true ;  nor  yet  merely  in  the  sense  that  their 
unconditionally  universal  validity  is  only  of  the  nature  of  a  probable  hypo- 
thesis, not  of  a  strictly  proven  proposition ;  they  are  also  hypothetical  m 
the  sense  that  they  refer  to  instances  which  are  assumed  although  they  are 
forthcoming  in  no  experience:  The  whole  science  of  mechanics  rests  upon 
the  law  of  inertia,  which  alone  enables  us  to  give  a  consistent  interpreta- 
tion to  events  accordnjg  lu  liic.i  causal  relations;  but  no  obser\  it loii  is 
capable  of  NlKj  A  in-  us  ilmt  a  l)ody,  wiien  set  in  motion,  continues  iis  aiuUon 
in  a  straight  Ime  with  uniform  velocity  ;  the  law  does  not  express  the  form 
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of  an  actual  event.  It  is  the  same  with  the  law  of  parabolic  projectile 
motion,  etc.  The  actual  events  never  conform  to  these  simple  formulae  ; 
the  laws  by  which  we  can  express  what  actually  happens  are  ail  of  them 
deduced  by  means  of  different  combioattons  of  the  fundamental  formulae, 
corresponding  to  the  actual  changing  combinations  of  their  elementary 
conditions. 

Here  another  point  must  be  noticed.  In  the  mathematical  formulation 
of  the  "  exact  laws,  eipecially  when  we  are  dealing  with  constant  forces 
such  as  those  to  which  we  have  been  brought  in  our  consideration  of 
"circumstances,"  we  are  always  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  the  differentials 

of  space,  time,  velocity,  etc.  But  we  can  never  observe  any  but  finite 
luagniiudcs  which  present  themselves  a^  miegrals  wiliiin  certain  limits. 
Here  again,  therefore,  the  law  which  can  be  seen  to  agree  with  what 
actually  takes  place  appears  as  a  deduction  from  the  simple  and  original 
causal  laws  ;  and  the  agreement  itself — owing  to  the  possibility  of  errors 
of  observations-can  be  only  approximately  ascertained.  Once  more,  there- 
fore, we  see  that  the  problem  of  finding  strict  causal  Uws  can  only  be 
solved  by  hypotheses  which  pass  beyond  experience,  and  by  mathematical 
construction.^ 

IV.    Laws  WHICH  ARE  NOT  CaUSAL  LaWS. 

We  must  distinguish  between  the  causal  laws  treated  of  in  §  95,  and 
those  universal  proposfttons  which  are  also  frequently  described  as  "laws," 
but  which  are  merely  descriptive,  either  containing  the  formula  of  a  par- 
ticular actual  event,  or  of  what  goes  on  in  a  class  of  things,  or  else  express- 
ing the  regular  connections  between  different  phenomena  which  exist  as  a 
matter  of  fact  within  our  experience. 

By  themselves  the  former  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  expression  of  a 
necessity,  nor  do  they  affirm  any  necessity  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  assumed 
that  a  constant  way  of  happening  is  conditioned  by  a  constant  ground. 
The  latter  do  indeed  point  to  a  causal  connection,  but  they  also  stand  in 
need  of  more  definite  explanation  and  of  being  derived  from  proper  causal 
laws.  In  distinction  from  these  they  are  usually  called  merely  empirical 
laws. 

t.   The  conclusions  just  arrived  at,  as  to  the  value  of  methods  which  we 

»  Cf.  F.  Braun,  Uttfcr  Gaetz^  Thearie  unU  Hypothcu  in  dtr  Physik  p.  S  sq. 
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have  already  found  to  he  inadequate,  are  less  important  than  the  extension 
\vc  have  made  »n  ihc  iiuport  of  those  unuciaAl  propositions  which  are  in- 
tended to  express  necessity  in  wliat  happens  ;  for  this  carries  us  on  to 
judgments  of  an  essentially  different  character  from  those  which  were  first 
sought  concerning  the  actions  of  particular  given  causes.  Those  proposi- 
tions which  state  the  influence  of  ciicumstuices  upon  the  action  of  a  given 
cause  can  no  longer  be  described  as  causal  laws,  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
law  that  pressure  diminishes  the  volume  of  a  gas ;  they  express  only  re- 
lations of  dependence  between  a  change  and  certain  conditions,  but  by 
themselves  they  give  no  information  as  to  the  causes  active  therein.  That 
the  same  pendulum  oscillates  more  rapidly  in  a  higher  latitude  than  it 
does  at  the  equator  is  so  firmly  established  that  we  may  speak  of  a  law 
of  the  dependence  of  the  time  of  oscillation  upon  tlie  laiiiade  ;  this  law 
might  be  cstabUshcd  without  anythini:  being  known  as  to  the  actual 
ground  of  tiic  acceleration,  for  mere  dificreiice  of  place  can  never  by  itseU 
be  described  as  an  active  cause. 

This  leads  us  to  determine  the  various  meanings  in  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  speak  of  laws,  for  the  ambiguity  of  this  term  has  sometimes  been 
to  blame  for  serious  confusion. 

3,  The  mere  description  of  a  given  event  led  us  in  §  90^  5,  to  fenuute 
which  expressed  the  relations  between  differences  of  time  and  diflerences  ot 
space  or  quality,  by  means  of  a  concept  to  which  the  particular  stages  in 
the  event  were  subordinated ;  and  such  a  formula  may  be  called  the  law  ot 
this  given  event  in  so  far  as  it  states  the  fundamental  principle  which  is 
added  as  major  premise  to  tlie  particular  values  belonging  together,  and  ot 
which  liiey  appear  as  the  necessaiy  consequences.  Observation  of  a  smgle 
falling  body  would  justify  us  in  the  proposition  that  it  moves  according,'  to 
the  law  s=s.\gt^ ;  what  it  tells  us  is  that  it  moves  as  if  this  formula  deter- 
mined for  it  the  space  it  should  traverse  during  every  interval  of  time;  the 
law  is  true  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  motimi. 

5.  Nearest  to  this  description  of  a  particular  event  of  given  duration 
comes  the  description  of  an  event  which  recurs  indefinitely  in  a  given  sub* 
ject,  an  event  which,  from  another  point  of  view,  may  be  regarded  as  one 
connected  whole.  We  may  call  it  a  law  that  the  earth  turns  round  its  axis 
with  uniform  velocity  every  twenty-four  hours ;  so  far  as  memory  extends, 
the  motion  of  the  earth  lias  been  determined  by  this  formula.  But  here 
another  thought  creeps  in,  and  we  expect  the  earth  to  move  according  to 
the  same  law  in  the  future  also ;  the  use  of  the  expression  "  law  "  involves 
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a  tacit  inference  from  the  form  of  the  event  as  perceived  until  now  to  its 
continuance  in  the  Siirae  form  for  an  indefinite  time, — -an  inference  which 
is  in  no  way  jusufied  by  the  mere  fact  of  what  has  occurred  previously, 
any  more  than  the  inference  that  a  man  who  has  lived  eighty  years  will 
complete  his  eighty-first  year  has  any  certain  basis.  Such  a  basis  it  would 
have  only  if  it  could  be  shown  that  no  cause  of  change  is  present^  and  that 
therefore  the  same  grounds  which  have  necessitated  the  event  so  fsr  will 
also  last  for  an  indefinite  time ;  otherwise  the  so-called  law  contains  merely 
the  description  of  a  fact^  together  with  the  indefinite  expectation,  grounded 
upon  mere  habit,  that  it  will  occur  again. 

4.  Kepler's  first  law  is  itself  only  a  description  of  what  actually  takes 
place  in  certain  subjects,  with  the  difference  that  it  is  also  an  empirically 
uiiivcr.sal  judgment  in  so  far  as  it  predicates  motion  in  an  ellipse  not 
merely  of  one  planet,  but  of  all  which  were  then  known.  It  expresses 
only  the  actual  form  of  the  event,  and  conceals  the  ground  of  its  necessity; 
only  by  assuming  invariability  in  the  heavens  may  we  justify  the  expecta- 
tion that  it  will  be  just  as  true  in  future.  As  an  expression  of  necessity  it 
lacks  the  hypothetical  form,  which  would  represent  this  mode  of  happening 
as  the  necessary  consequence  of  some  ground ;  it  is  a  purdy  categorical 
judgment,  one^  moreover,  which  predicates  no  attributes,  but  only  a 
temporal  activity  or  relation.  The  categorical  judgment  that  all  ravens 
are  black,  and  all  gold  yellow,  contains  the  ground  of  the  predicate  in  the 
essential  concept  of  the  subject ;  by  assuming  the  necessity  in  reality  of 
the  combination  of  certain  attributes,  \  extend  the  empirically  universal 
proposition  that  all  the  gold  known  to  me  is  yellow  inio  one  of  uncondi- 
tional universality  ;  thi<5  categorical  judgment  is  equivalent  to  a  hypo- 
thetical. But  the  judgment  that  the  planet  Mars  moves  round  the  sun  in 
an  ellipse,  within  the  time  of  687  days,  states,  in  the  first  instance,  only 
the  (act  that  it  has  moved  SO  hitherto^  and  connects  with  this  fact  the 
expecutton  that  it  will  oontiime  to  move  so  in  the  future ;  but  this  judg« 
ment  cannot  derive  its  predicate  from  the  nature  of  the  subject^  and  hence 
the  extension  to  all  time,  which  is  contained  in  the  expecmtion,  is  not 
motived  by  a  necessity  expressed  in  the  judgment  itself  but  by  the  tacit 
assumption  that  the  ground  of  the  motion  of  the  planet  is  tnvariable,^an 
assumption  which  has  no  firm  footing  so  long  as  we  know  nothing  as  to 
the  ground  of  this  motion. 

If  Kepler's  first  law  is  taken  to  mean  that  it  is  true  of  all  planets,  both 
kao\Vn  and  unknown,  then  it  contains  a  two-fold  ioduction :  by  help  of  a 
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dclinitioii  of  "planet"  it  includes  a  ycueralization  and  also  afiirnis  a  predi- 
cate wliicli  is  tnie  of  all  things  bilonging  to  a  clais ;  it  is  a  judgment 
universal  as  to  time  and  genus,  but  it  is  still  merely  categorical. 

5.  The  law  of  falling  bodies  is  again  only  a  generalizing  description  of 
the  form  of  an  event  recurring  in  many  things  \  it  does  not  say  that  they 
fall,  nor  under  what  conditions  they  fall,  nor  why  they  fiUl,  but  how  they 
fall ;  it  says  that  whenever  a  body  falls  freely  it  describes  spaces  which  are 
proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  time.  It  is  a  law,  !d  the  first  place» 
because  it  regulates  all  the  stages  of  the  event  according  to  a  formula, 
and  in  the  second  place,  because  it  is  assumed  to  be  true  for  all  bodies^ 
without  exception,  hence  to  have  generic  universality. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  law  of  multiple  pro[)ortions  in  chemistry ;  it 
expresses  a  umv  ctsaily  \aiid  form  of  the  event  :  whenever  two  substances 
combine  chemically,  they  do  so  in  definite  relations  of  weight,  etc.  (If  we 
should  say  :  if  two  substances  combine,  they  do  so,  etc.,  this  would  be  no 
hypothetical  judgment  connectmg  a  real  ground  with  a  real  consequence  ; 
'"if"  here  means  only  a  general  connection,  for  the  consequent  states,  not 
a  result  of  the  antecedent,  but  only  the  particular  mode  of  the  event 
expressed  in  it.) 

6.  In  this  class  of  laws  we  have  had  to  do  only  with  descriptions  of 
the  way  in  which  particular  events  take  place  in  particular  things,  or  in 
whole  classes  of  things ;  to  them  we  must  now  add  those  other  universal 
propositions  which  state  relations  between  what  is  different,  without  being 
causal  laws  in  the  sense  referred  to  in  §  95.  Every  partial  law,  which 
makes  the  modification  of  an  clfect  depend  upon  given  circumstances, 
belongs  to  this  class ;  but  it  extends  much  further  than  to  these  in- 
stances, and  passes  over  gradually  into  the  class  of  judgments  which  .-^tuie 
necessary  connection  between  the  attributes  of  one  and  tiic  same  thing. 

7.  When  we  find  that  water  boils  upon  a  high  mountain  at  a  lower 
temperature  than  it  does  below,  we  have  established  the  influence  of  a 
circumstance  which  consists  primarily  only  in  position  upon  the  action  of 
a  cause ;  how  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea  manages  to  exert  this 
influence  may  be  entirely  concealed  from  us.  When  we  find  that  the 
inclination  of  the  magnetic  needle  becomes  greater  as  we  move  from  the 
equator  towards  the  pole,  there  is  no  question  of  a  perceptible  active 
cause  which  places  the  needle  in  a  certain  direction ;  we  can  show  no- 
thing which  causes  by  its  change  the  change  of  direction,  such  as  a 
m^net,  which,  if  placed  near  the  needle,  would  alter  its  direction ;  com- 
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parison  of  different  cases  merely  gives  us  n  regular  connection  between  the 
situation  of  the  place  and  the  position  of  the  needle,  which  we  attempt  to 
state  in  one  law,  by  means  of  a  process  of  reduction,  deriving  all  par- 
ticttlar  cases  from  tsoit  major  premise. 

Observation,  again,  does  not  show  us  the  cause  of  the  motion  of  the 
tidal  waves  in  the  ocean.  We  may  begin  by  deier mining  in  a  merely 
descriptive  law  Liie  reguiarity  of  the  recurrence  of  the  event,  and  say  that 
the  tide  is  rcpcatefl  every  12 J,  hours:  but  comparison  of  tlie  times  witli 
the  changing  position  of  the  moon  with  res[)cct  to  the  earth  gives  at  once 
the  general  rule  that  in  every  place  the  tide  stands  in  a  definite  temporal 
relation  to  the  culmination  of  the  moon,  and  thus  leads  to  a  law  of  the 
relation  between  the  tide  and  the  position  of  the  moon.  Comparison  of 
the  varying  heights  of  the  tide  with  the  position  of  sun  and  moon  with 
respect  to  each  other  shows  a  regular  relation  between  the  maximum  and 
the  syzygies,  and  between  the  minimum  and  the  quadratures, — a  law, 
therefore,  which  states  the  connection  between  changes  in  the  height  of 
the  tide  and  the  changing  positions  of  sun  and  moon  with  respect  to  each 
other.  But,  directly,  what  it  shows  is  only  the  temporal  connection  ;  at  the 
bottom  it  is  again  only  a  descriptive  knv  concerning  the  regular  accom- 
paniment of  one  change  bv  the  other,  and  it  is  essentially  different  from 
the  causal  explanation  which  deduces  this  connection  from  the  attraction 
of  moon  and  sun  upon  the  waters  of  the  earth. 

If  we  examine  Kepler's  second  law,  we  find  that  in  one  aspect  it  is 
merely  a  formuk  for  the  motion  of  the  planets.  But  this  formula  states  a 
relation  between  diminishing  velocity  and  increasing  distance  from  the 
sun,  and  between  increasing  velocity  and  diminishing  distance  from  the 
sun,  and  it  may  therefore  be  taken  also  as  the  law  of  the  relations  between 
velocity  and  distance  from  the  sun  ;  it  does  not,  however,  cease  to  be  a 
mere  description  of  what  happens,  without  any  statement  of  the  ground 
why  it  lKi[»[)ens. 

Mniiy  cvery-day  exf)eriences,  as  well  as  scientific  propusUioiia,  are 
expressed  in  such  laws  of  relation.  That  bodies  when  dropi>ed  fall  to  the 
ground  is  no  more  a  causal  law  than  that  water  flows  down  hill,  or  stands 
at  the  same  level  in  tubes  which  communicate;  in  the  first  of  these  pro- 
positions the  dropping  is  regarded  by  no  one  as  the  acdve  cause,  and  in 
the  others,  although  the  indiuation  of  surface  or  the  communication 
between  the  tabes  is  a  condition  of  the  phenomenon  occurring,  it  is  not 
the  ground  of  it. 
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8.  Physiology,  again,  aboimds  in  genenl  propositkms  which  have  only 
the  character  of  empirical  laws. 

In  the  fiift  place,  there  are  the  laws  which  describe  events  in  the  indi- 
vidaal  The  propositions  stating  the  development  of  an  oiganism  of  given 
form  from  the  spore,  the  successive  stages  in  the  division  of  a  germinal 
cell,  and  in  the  growth  of  the  particular  organs*  all  describe  a  succession 
of  given  events  which  recurs  regularly  in  all  individuals  of  the  same  kind. 
That  a  seed  when  laid  in  the  ground  will  sprout,  will  unfold  its  cotyledons, 
will  strike  down  with  its  roots  and  up  with  its  stalk,  that  the  roots  will 
branch  and  the  stalk  bear  successively  leaves  aiid  blossoms,  that  the  male 
parts  of  the  i)lant  bear  pollen,  which  settles  upon  the  pistil  and  there  gives 
rise  to  further  processes  which  lead  tu  the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  and  that 
from  this  fruit  there  is  again  developed  a  similar  plant, — all  this  is  primarily 
description  of  a  succession  of  events  which  repeats  itself  in  many  similar 
individuals.  In  the  same  way  it  Is  an  empirical  law  that  the  bodily 
temperature  of  mammals  and  birds  varies  only  within  narrow  limits,  or 
that  when  they  breathe  an  exchange  of  gases  takes  pkce  in  their  longs. 

The  general  laws  in  which  we  give  descriptive  expression  to  such 
regularities  of  event  do  not,  m  Ae  province  of  physiology,  admit  of  the 
same  sli  ict  form  as  in  mechanics  ;  the  great  variation  in  individual  speci- 
mens, even  when  ihey  belong  lo  ihe  same  inferior  species,  and  the  more 
or  less  rapid  change  in  one  and  the  same  individual  whiclv  \%  insci)arable 
from  the  vital  processes,  prevent  any  accurate  quantitative  determinations 
which  would  be  always  similarly  appUcable,  as  m  the  fall  of  bodies  or  the 
motion  of  the  planets,  either  with  respect  to  the  temporal  course  of  the 
changes  or  to  the  form  and  size  of  the  particular  oigans.  Where  proper 
generalismg  induction,  which  connects  the  phenomena  observed  in  con- 
ceptually different  things,  has  not  yet  come  into  play,  the  variation  be- 
tween individuals  manifests  itself  in  the.  fact  that  all  we  can  do  is  to  state 
certain  limits  within  which  the  events  in  similar  individuals  vary,  limits  of 
the  size  to  which  they  develop,  limits  of  periods  occupied  by  the  particular 
stages  of  development,  etc.  The  expression  of  the  common  element 
takes  the  foiiu  of  an  average;  we  determine  tlie  average  duration  of 
human  life,  the  average  duration  of  its  state  as  an  embryo,  the  average 
time  at  which  puberty  commences,  the  average  frequency  of  pulse  and  of 
breathing  at  different  ages,  etc  (see  below  §  loi,  5). 

Those  laws,  again,  are  purely  empirical  which — as  laws  of  relation — 
determine  the  connection  between  corresponding  changes  in  the  same 
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subject,  concemiog  the  causal  relation  of  which  we  are  still  uncertaia ;  or 
the  connection  between  corresponding  deviations  in  the  individual  from 
an  average  type.  That  the  larynx  enlarges  and  the  voice  breaks  at  the 
conuneDoement  of  puberty,  or  that  red  hair  is  generally  combined  with  a 
ixa  complexion,  are  such  general  prop>ositions. 

To  these  we  must  add  those  propositions  which  express  temporal  con- 
nection between  vital  plienomena  and  parallel  events  in  the  surrounding 
material  universe.  That  the  blossoms  of  certain  plants  open  and  shut  at 
certain  hours  ol  the  day,  that  periodical  changes  in  animals  take  place  in 
certain  months  and  are  early  or  late  according  to  temperature,  are  propo- 
sitions establishing  actual  coincidences  between  the  course  of  the  sun  and 
the  temperature  on  the  one  hand  and  oiganic  events  on  the  other ;  and 
that  the  hairiness  of  certain  kinds  of  {tots  or  the  colours  of  the  blossoms 
change  with  the  situation  ate  also  relations  which  can  at  first  be  only 
empirically  established.  Over  a  wide  range  want  of  knowledge  as  to 
definite  causal  relations  restricts  us  to  these  merely  empirical  uniformities. 

9.  It  is  more  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  import  of  such  proposi- 
tions. In  what  sense  are  they  universally  valid,  and  to  be  regarded  as  the 
e\])ression  of  a  necessity  when  they  are  confirmed  without  exception  in 
the  range  of  our  experience  ? 

Starting  from  the  postulate  that  the  given  is  necessar>%  and  from  the 
further  assumption  that  it  is  determined  either  by  the  inner  necessity  of 
the  essence,  or  by  the  outer  necessity  of  causality,  or  by  both  together, 
then  all  that  we  find  at  first  in  descriptive  general  laws  is  an  indication 
that  there  are  grounds  for  the  regularity  of  events  and  an  instigation  to 
look  for  them ;  but  they  also  form  a  ground  for  the  assumption  that  these 
grounds'have  been  constant  within  the  range  of  our  experience  until  now, 
and  that  they  are  contained  in  the  constancy  and  sunikrity  of  things 
themselves  and  their  relations.  According  to  this  assumption  we  are  then 
able  to  establish  them  as  universally  and  mvariably  valid  at  first  within  the 
province  in  ^v;il<  li  we  have  observed  such  uniloi luities  ;  even  wiiuc  .vc  do 
not  know  win  1  indies  fall  we  are  perfectly  justified  in  assuming  that  every- 
where upon  the  earth's  surface  they  fall  in  the  same  way  whether  we  see 
them  or  not,  and  that  they  will  continue  to  fall  in  the  future  so  long  as  no 
other  change  takes  place  upon  the  earth  than  such  as  we  have  already 
experienced ;  this  confidence,  however,  is  based,  not  upon  the  mere  sum- 
mation of  the  paittcuhir  cases,  but  upon  the  assumption  that  bodies  are 
governed  by  an  invariable  necessity  which  is  common  to  them  all  and 
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grounded  upon  their  given  attributes  and  lelations.  But  the  certain 
validity  of  the  law  is  limited  to  the  sphere  within  which  it  is  found,  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth ;  so  lar  we  have  not  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  us 
in  inferring  that  all  bodies,  at  whatever  distance  from  the  earth,  would  in 
the  same  way  press  towards  its  centre.  The  descripdve  laws  of  physiology 
also  we  can  accept  as  universally  valid,  if  we  anume  that  no  change  occurs 
either  in  the  nature  of  individuals  or  in  the  conditions  of  their  life. 

Where  the  propositions  which  express  em^Hrical  nnifomiities  connect 
differenl  phenomena,  they  point  more  definitely  to  a  causal  connection, 
cither  to  a  direct  dependence  of  the  one  phenomenon  upon  the  other,  or 
to  the  fart  that  they  are  both  connected  consequences  of  the  same  ground. 
For  that  a  mere  temporal  coincidence,  or  tlie  exact  agreement  in  the 
periods  of  independent  events,  should  he  repeated  so  often  is  so  highly 
improbable  that  we  find  ourseh  esi  forced  to  assume  that  there  is  a  real 
dependence.  That  the  period  of  the  tide  should  be  accidentally  the  same 
as  that  of  the  culmination  of  the  moon,  that  the  period  of  the  highest  tide 
should  be  accidentally  the  same  as  that  of  the  syzygles,  is  possible  in 
ahsirach,  but  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable;  the  far  more  probable 
assumption  is,  either  that  sun  and  moon  produce  the  tide»  or  that  their 
motion  is  due  to  the  same  grounds  as  the  motion  of  the  tide. 

lo.  In  physiology  it  is  obvious  that  we  can  attribute  universal  validity 
to  descrii)live  laws  only  if  we  assume  a  circle  of  constant  conditions,  even 
though  we  may  as  yet  be  unable  to  discover  what  is  contributed  by  each 
of  them  towards  the  possibility  of  life  and  development  That  a  germ 
will  develop  and  pass  through  a  series  of  successive  stages  is  true  only 
if  we  assume  the  presence  of  suitable  nutrition,  suitable  temperature,  etc ; 
like  the  physical  laws,  this  general  law  really  represents  an  instance  of 
fictitious  simplicity  in  so  £3tr  as  it  disregards  the  manifold  disturbances  of 
unfavourable  conditions. 

If  we  presuppose  these  constant  conditions  then  to  the  mere  description 
of  the  development  is  added  the  thought  that  this  development  is  neces- 
sary, in  so  far  as  it  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  germ  to  evolve  from  itself 
these  successive  forms,  it  n]>pears  as  tiie  causd  im/nancns  of  its  changes. 
By  virtue  of  this  nature  of  the  jurticular  individual  eac  h  particular  state 
forms  the  ground  in  reality  for  the  transition  to  the  &Ute  following  it ; 
those  causal  concepts  which  in  §  73,  26,  p.  167  sq.,  were  distinguished 
from  the  concepts  of  transient  causation  find  their  application  here. 

The  comparison  of  the  course  of  development  of  particular  ofganic 
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individuals  shows,  however,  deviations  from  the  general  law  of  the 
average ;  and  to  some  extent  we  have  empiziad  laws  of  relation  for  these 
deviatioiUy  which  in  their  turn  point  to  an  extemal  caittalitf  modifying  the 
development.  Physiology  aims  at  forming  into  strict  causal  kwi  these 
propositions  of  interdependence  which  6nt  appear  in  an  indefinite  form ; 
it  aims  at  establishing  experimentally  the  influence  of  different  light  or 
different  temperature,  etc,  upon  the  growth  of  plants^  or  at  showing  that 
the  variation  between  sexual  and  non-sexnal  reproduction,  whidi  there  was 
formerly  a  tendency  to  refer  cniirely  to  grounds  contained  in  the  organism 
itself,  is  directly  dependent  upuu  nutrition.  Thus  every  actual  organic 
developuient  may  be  regarded  in  the  iwoiold  aspect  of  iminauenl  and  of 
transient  causality  ;  the  diliiculty  is  to  ascertain  for  particular  nidividuals 
to  what  extent  the  peculiar  phenomena  which  they  msmifest  are  to  be 
referred  to  the  disposition  of  the  particular  individual  and  to  the  law  of 
development  thereby  determined,  and  to  what  extent  to  extemal  in- 
fluences. 

1 1.  Thus  causal  explanation  must  always  be  called  in  to  complete  our 
knowledge.  Where  we  cannot  find  efficient  causes  such  as  are  treated  of 
^  %  95>  must  extend  our  hypotheses  as  to  the  working  of  causes 
further ;  and  we  first  have  recourse  to  those  forms  of  action  in  which  a 

thing,  witliuui  visible  c;liat;ge  on  its  own  part,  by  its  mere  presence  and 
spatial  relation,  conditions  the  motion  or  change  of  another  thing,  or 
counteracts  and  prevents  a  change  which  would  be  introduced  by  other 
causes.  ^1  he  most  careful  empirical  comparison  of  all  observed  instances 
in  which  bodies  fall  tells  us  nothing  as  to  the  **why  "  of  the  fail ;  this  i^ay 
just  as  well  have  its  ground  either  in  a  tendency  of  bodies  downwards,  or 
in  a  pressure  acting  a  Utj^  as  in  a  force  belonging  to  the  earth  which  sets 
all  neighbouring  bodies  in  motion.  The  only  question  is,  which  hypo- 
thesis explains  all  the  connected  phenomena  of  fall,  pressure,  equilibrium, 
etc,  and  whether  a  law  can  be  formed  for  this  action  to  which  all  the 
phenomena  will  ccmfoim. 

Most  of  the  partial  laws  which  contain  the  influences  of  circumstances 
lead  to  similar  assumptions  of  latent  active  forces ;  the  real  causal  connec- 
tion can  tills  be  held  to  be  establisiied  when  the  actual  things  ]V;ayiiig  the 
part  of  causes,  as  well  as  the  form  and  law  of  their  action,  are  known.  It 
is  an  empty  rhetorical  phrase  to  speak  of  natural  laws  as  if  the  mere 
fonnula  exercised  a  msgical  power  over  phenomena,  commanding  them  to 
assume  a  form  wbich  does  not  follow  from  thehr  own  nature;  laws  can 
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never  be  the  grounds  for  what  actually  happens,  they  only  express  the 
constant  manner  in  which  real  things  behave.  It  may  be  that  to  a  large 
extent  we  shall  not  get  beyond  establisbing  propositions  which  merely 
allow  us  to  regard  one  event  as  a  sure  s/g^n  of  another ;  but  to  just  that 
extent  we  shall  fiul  to  reach  the  final  aim  of  knowledge. 

1 2.  Thus  the  general  piobtem  is  to  ledtwe  merely  empirical  uniformities 
to  piopoeitions  which  state  the  necessary  oonnection  of  the  state  of  a 
thing,  in  part  with  its  pre?ions  slatesi  in  part  with  the  relations  in  which  it 
stands  to  other  things  in  certain  stotes,  and  to  state  it  so  that  we  may 
tmderstand  a  given  mode  of  being  from  die  nature  of  the  thing  itsd£  We 
shall  not  now  pursue  this  question  further ;  we  have  shown  in  ^  73  how 
the  concepts  of  causal  connection,  upon  which  the  necessary  iiyputheses 
are  based,  mu&t  change  their  form. 

V.     G£N£aALUIMG  INDUCTION. 

S  97- 

As  soon  as  we  pass  beyond  merely  empirical  generality  we  are  only 
justified  in  oompieliendiog  several  specific  propositions  into  one  more 
general  proposition  by  means  of  a  generic  concept  under  which  their 
subjects  or  hypotheses  fidl,  if  we  assume  that  like  oonseiiuences  must  have 

like  grounds. 

A  proposition  so  obtained  is  to  be  regarded  as  valid  only  if  the  j)redicates 
are  in  all  cases  completely  identical,  or  if  their  differences  correspond  to 
modifications  of  the  attributes  of  the  generic  con€e!)t. 

Generalization  is  a  means  both  of  eliminating  the  mditterent  attributes 
still  contained  in  the  formula  of  the  specific  Jaws,  and  of  thereby  giving 
the  laws  as  precise  a  shape  as  possible. 

t.  Both  in  investigating  causal  laws,  as  in  §  95,  and  in  establishing  the 
uniformities  mentioned  m  the  last  section,  we  start  first  fiom  a  limited 
number  of  observations,  of  which  the  objects  are  concrete  thinga  and  their 
definite  relations  in  any  particular  case.  The  first  step  was  to  find  for  the 
same,  or  for  perfectly  similar  thing*  fhat  differ  only  quantitatively,  that 
formula  which  conesponds  to  their  mode  of  action  at  all  times.  In  this 
way  we  obtain  propositions  of  which  the  subjects  are  partly  fully  determined 
particular  things — the  earth,  the  moon,  etc., — partly  intimce  species,  whose 
universality  is  not  generic 
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But  even  anpremeditated  experience  leads  to  a  number  of  propositioiis 
which  have  fmerk  univemlitjr,  and  which  a»ert  the  same  predieate  of 
dissimilar  things  agreeing  only  in  one  or  a  few  attributes.  That  all  bodies 
which  are  heavier  than  water  sink  in  water>  that  all  fluids  assume  a  hori* 
sontal  sui£iice»  that  all  birds  are  warm-blooded,  are  such  propositions  of 
experience.  If  they  aim  at  being  more  than  mere  narrations  of  our 
experience  hitherto,  then  what  they  tell  us  is  that  the  predicate  is 
netcssai  ily  connected  with  lUc  attributes  of  llic  j;L'auial  subject — concept. 

2.  We  need  not  explain  at  length  that  ilie  essence  of  this  kind  of 
induction  consists  in  the  formation  and  import  of  the  generic  concept  ; 
the  process  which  takes  place  in  it  is  that  described  by  Aristotle :  all  things 
which  fall  under  the  specific  concepts  C  have  a  predicate  P\ 
A^B^Cm^  species  of  the  genus  G  \  from  this  it  is  inferred  that  the 
pnfpositXMi  all  <r  s  are  is  true.  But  we  have  ah«ady  pointed  out  that 
we  cannot  assume,  as  Aristotle  did,  that  the  species  of  a  genus  aie  all 
known,  especially  where  classification  depends  upon  preceding  induction. 
If  we  look  more  closely,  what  really  takes  place  is  the  following  process : 
If  A,  By  C  agree  in  manifesting  predicate  then  we  may  conjecture  that 
predicate  /*has  its  ground  in  that  in  which  they  are  alike,  not  in  that  in 
which  they  differ  ;  by  comparison  and  ahotiaction  we  now  tuni  an  E  and 
an  F \x\  which  Ay  />,  C  agree,  and  assume  that  E  and  F  make  the  predi- 
cate necessary  ;  if  Uoxw  E  and  /^as  attributes  we  form  the  i^eneric  concept 

then  it  is  assumed  that  G  represents  the  ground  of  the  predicate  jP,  and 
that,  therefore,  all  other  as  yet  unknown  things,  which  fall  under  the  same 
generic  concept     must  have  the  predicate  JP* 

Or,  to  express  it  -difierently,  the  attempt  is  made  to  represent  the 
pardadar  propositions  A  'im  C P 9m  consequences  of  a  com- 

mon major  premise ;  this  is  possible  by  subordinating  them  to  a  middle 
concept  Gt  to  which  the  predicate  i^bekmgs. 

3.  An  assumption  is  made  here,  which  we  have  not  yet  examined — the 
assumption  that  like  consequences  flow  from  like  grounds ;  the  assump- 
tion which  Newton  expressed  m  the  first  two  Rcgulae  philosupliandi  : 
Natura  nihil  ai^i/  Jrustra^  et  frui>tra  fit  per  plura  quod  fieri  potest  per 
pandora.  Natura  enim  simplex  est  it  rerum  causis  supe>fiuis  non  luxuriat. 
Ideoqut  tfiutuum  naturalium  ejustkm  generis  eadem  assignauda  sunt 
umsa^  qutUemus  fieri  poUU^  uii  respiration  is  in  homine  et  in  hestia^  etc. 

This  assumption  is  not  empirical,  for,  if  we  consider  it  more  carefully, 
we  find  that  all  our  reference  of  scosationf  to  things  is  based  upon  it 
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Like  the  postulate  that  the  giveo  is  necessary,  it  is  an  assuiii|  lion 
demanded  by  our  logical  needs ;  but,  as  Newton  indicates  by  his  cautious 
quaUmtsfim  potest^  it  is  an  assumption  which  merely  regulates  hypotheses, 
and  not  a  principle  to  which  we  could  promise  unconditional  confirmation. 
It  is  alwayi  coniiroiitcd  by  the  possibility  that  what  is  like^  or»  at  least, 
indistmguisliable  for  ns^  follows  fkom  dUTerent  grounds. 

4.  It  is  important  here  again  to  distioguish  between  geneial  proposi- 
tions of  a  more  indefinite  charsctcr  and  strict  laws  which  determine  the 
predicate  completely.  When  it  b  shown  eaperimentally  that  in  a  chamber 
emptied  of  air  all  known  solids  and  fiuids  fall  with  equal  velocity,  we  are 
justified  ill  alhrming  that  all  differences  in  their  chemical  constitution,  size, 
form,  etc.,  are  indifferent,  and  that  the  ground  ot  their  behaviour  is  to  he 
found  in  that  alone  in  which  they  all  agree,  and  that  it  will  be  such  as 
always  to  give  rise  to  the  same  quantitatively  deternimed  motion  ;  we  have 
a  strict  generic  law.  But  when  it  is  said  that  all  metals  conduct  electricity, 
the  predicate  is  not  absolutely  detennined,  for  the  power  of  conducting 
differs  in  different  metals;  the  ground  of  a  predicate  which  diffen 
quantitatively  cannot  lie  simply  in  that  in  which  all  metals  aro  alike.  A 
strict  law  could  be  established  only  if  thero  a^^eated  in  the  attributes 
oonstitotmg  the  concept  of  metal  quantitative  difierences  proportional  to 
the  power  of  conducting ;  then  we  could  assume  that  the  power  of  con- 
ducting was  grounded  in  these  attributes  by  themselves.  But  if  that  can- 
not be  shown,  it  ii  open  to  conjeclure  UiaL  the  power  of  conducting'  duos 
not  merely  depend  upon  that  in  which  all  metals  are  alike,  but  that  il  is 
also  influenced  by  those  characteristics  in  which  they  differ.  To  this 
extent  tiic  general  proposition  will  be  uncertain,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as 
the  expression  of  a  simple  necessity  ;  we  have  a  mere  inference  of  analogy, 
in  which  we  expect  that  every  body  which  agroes  with  the  known  metals 
in  the  attributes  constituting  the  concept  of  metal  will  also  resemble  them 
in  the  power  of  conducting. 

Thus  it  is  only  where  an  absolutely  identical  predicate,  or  a  predicate 
which  is  propoftional  to  qoantitetive  differences  in  the  attributes  of  <r, 
belongs  to  the  different  things  C  which  &11  under  a  genus  G,  that 
genera&cation  stands  upon  firm  ground,  and  can  infer  fifom  the  known 
species  of  to  the  whole  genus,  according  to  the  same  principle  by  which 
we  refer  hke  sensations  to  similar  things. 

5.  These  considerations  have  another  bearing  when  we  attempt  to 
make  the  expression  of  the  general  propositions  perfectiy  precise.   If,  lor 
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example,  we  have  a  atiniber  of  specific  taws  that  gold,  silver,  iron,  lead, 
glass,  etc,  sink  in  water,  then  the  combination  of  them  to  one  general 
proposition  serves  for  the  eliaiination  of  those  attributes  of  the  snbject 
which  are  indifferent  and  without  influence  upon  the  predicate,  and  it 

shows  this  as  the  consequence,  not  of  the  whole  subject,  but  of  a  certain 
attribuLc  oi  it;  logical  abstraction  serves  the  same  jmrpose  as  would  be 
served  bv  the  separation  in  reality  of  different  circumstances  in  investigat- 
ing their  contribution  towards  an  etfect.  That  gold  sinks  in  water  is 
indeed  a  true  proposition,  but,  if  stated  as  a  law,  it  contains  more  than  is 
neces^^rv  ;  it  includes  in  its  subject  attributes  which  contribute  nothing  to 
the  predicate.  We  find  the  particular  ground  why  it  sinks  when  we  learn 
from  comparison  that  all  bodies  which  sink  in  water  have  in  common  a 
specific  gravity  which  is  greater  than  that  of  water ;  and,  further,  that  in 
all  fluids  those  bodies  sink  whidi  have  a  specific  gravity  greater  than  that 
of  the  fluid 

From  this  point  of  view  generalization  is  not  merely  an  external  com- 
prehension  ;  it  is  also  a  means  to  logical  completeness  in  liic  expression 
of  particular  laws.  The  judgment  :  If  A  is,  B  is,  has  complete  logical 
precision  only  if  A  docs  not  merely  contain  the  ground  of  but  is  the 
ground  j  and  the  value  of  such  a  precise  expression  shows  itself  in  the 
fiict  that  it  yields  the  most  general  contra positiotL  From  the  proposition 
that  gold  sinks  in  water,  I  infer  that  what  does  not  sink  is  not  gold ; 
fiom  the  proposition  that  all  bodies  with  a  greater  specific  gravi^  than 
that  of  water  sink  in  water,  I  infer  that  what  does  not  sink  has  not  a 
greater  specific  gravity;  I  negate  a  much  more  general  predicate^  and 
thus  obtain  a  much  more  useful  major  premise^  excluding  a  greater 
number  of  possibilitiesL 

6.  When  the  special  laws  combined  by  a  generalizing  induction  have 
been  collected  from  the  whole  range  of  our  experience^  then  Newton's 
rule  of  explaining  like  by  like  is  a  reason  for  r  n  iecturing  that  the  general 
jiroposition  contains  the  only  ground  of  the  {jredicate.  When  we  find 
that  all  A\  are  and  that  B  appears  under  no  other  conditions  than  A, 
then  we  have  a  right  to  convert  the  proposition  and  say :  whatever  is  B 
is  At  or  only  the  A*%  are  £,  It  is  true  that  our  inference  u  not  absolutely 
certain ;  it  might  be  that  In  consequence  of  the  limitation  of  our  field  of 
obseivmtioo  our  A*%  contain  some  superfluous  determination,  and  that  3 
by  itself  might  be  the  consequence  of  some  other  condition.  When  we  fiod 
that  all  known  ruminants  have  doven  boob,  and  that  cloven  hoo&  have 
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never  been  discovered  ia  any  other  animals,  we  have  a  sufficient  ground 
for  conjecturing  that  these  two  attribntet  are  necessarily  connected;  yet 
no  one  wiU  maintain  it  to  be  Impossible  that  some  other  oxganisation 
of  the  digestive  apparatus  should  co-eztst  with  cloven  hools.  Whether 
such  an  inference  is  trustworthy  or  not  can  only  be  finally  decided  with 
a  certain  amount  of  probability  by  mere  analogies,  and  by  passing  under 
survey  laige  provinces  ;  in  one  set  of  phenomena  we  invariably  find  fixed 
distinctions,  and  exclusive  conr.ccUuns  between  certain  predicates  and 
certain  presupposed  conditions,  e.g.  in  mechanics  and  chemistry  \  in  olhers, 
in  the  organic  world,  the  manilold  cumbinauuns  and  the  variation 
between  individuals  teach  us  greater  prudence  in  closing  our  concepts, 
and  in  formulating  general  propositions. 

7.  Where  the  propositions  obtained  by  generalising  induction  are 
conlironted  by  exceptions^  a  revision  is  needed  of  the  concept  reached  by 
abstraction.  For  the  way  in  which  this  is  to  be  done  we  may  refer  to 
S94. 

VI.  Induction  in  the  Province  of  Psychology,  and  its 

PassupposmoNs. 

§  97  ^• 

The  methods  which  aim  at  discovering  general  propositions,  whether 
causal  or  empirical  laws,  may  be  applied  in  principle  also  to  the  province 
of  PSYCHOLOOY,  Le,^  to  the  phenomena  of  the  particular  individual  con- 
sciousness^ and  to  the  events  of  the  external  world  which  are  given 
together  with  them. 

More  especially  is  the  assumption  of  causal  relations  between  events  m 
consciousness  and  external  changes  justified  by  the  general  presupposi- 
tions of  empirical  investigation ;  while  the  theory  of  PSYCHOPHYSiCAt 
PARALLELISM  is  neither  made  requisite  by  the  concept  of  causality  or  the 
principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  nor  capable  of  being  carried  out, 
owing  to  its  consequences. 

A  process  quite  parallel  to  the  induction  of  natural  science  is,  however, 
opposed  partly  by  the  impossibility  of  measuring  psychical  phenomena, 
partly  by  the  variability  of  psychical  subjects  in  consequence  of  their 
development,  and  partly  by  the  great  diflerences  between  individuals  which 
are  to  some  extent  connected  with  this  development 

Except,  therefore,  within  the  sphere  of  psychophysics  m  the  narrower 
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sense,  we  cannot  hope  to  establish  exact  general  laws,  by  which  the 
concrete  temponl  ooone  of  raooettife  events  in  consctousness  would  be 
detennined  on  all  sides  in  an  unmistaicable  way. 

The  deTelopment  of  psychology  shows  that  it  is  first  wifhm  the  total 
content  of  consdoosness,  which  can  be  comprehensively  surveyed  by 
memory  and  association,  that  fixed  connections,  which  are  independent  of 
the  moment  at  which  they  happen  to  enter  into  consciousness,  are 
recognised  between  ideas,  volitions,  etc.  ;  and  within  certain  limits  these 
show  regularity  in  our  psychical  life  on  the  whute.  1  liia  is  the  basis  from 
which  we  must  start  in  our  analyMs  of  parlicular  moments  of  cun^'  io  isness, 
and  find  by  observation  or  experiment  the  corresponding  connections  in 
tbem. 

It  is  in  this  way  also  that  we  can  alone  find  firm  ground,  where  the 
differences  of  individuals  will  fisU  into  the  background,  and  that  which  is 
common  to  all  will  preponderate. 

Knowledge  of  the  connections  to  be  thus  Ibund  refers  psrtly  to  the 
dependence  of  events  in  the  individual  conscioasness  upon  previous 
oonsciotts  events  in  the  same  subject,  partly  to  the  dependence  of  the 
particular  sut^ect  upon  the  menul  events  in  other  subjects,  partly  to  the 
depciuleiiLe  of  psychical  iifc  upon  the  slates  of  the  organism,  more 
especially  of  the  brain. 

With  reference  to  the  last  point,  the  claim  to  ground  psychology  upon 
physiological  knowledge  is  unrealizable ;  psychological  investigation  has 
its  independent  task  to  perform,  and  it  should  rather  be  said  that 
psychology  is  the  key  to  this  part  of  physiology. 

1.  The  processes  by  which  we  pass  from  psiticular  perceptions  to  the 
establishment  of  general  propositions  concerning  what  is  given  to  percep* 
tion^  especially  to  the  establishment  of  causal  laws,  have  been  traced  in 
the  preceding  paragraphs  only  so  far  as  refeficd  to  connections  in  that 
tttivetie  of  things  which  is  distinct  from  us,  the  perceiving  and  thinking 
subjects ;  things  to  which,  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  view,  we  assign 
a  being  distinct  from  oui  conscious  bcuig,  and  of  which  we  assume  that 
they  may  be  known  in  the  same  way  by  all  who  perceive  them  under  the 
same  conditions.  For  tvc  n  when  we  have  realized,  by  analysing  liie 
concept  of  the  thing,  that  the  idea  of  thing  has  only  been  brought  about 
by  means  of  a  synthesis  which  affirms  one  ground  of  unity  for  immediately 
given  sensations,  we  still  think  of  this  ground  as  existing  independently  of 
ourselves,  and  it  is  only  by  this  assumption  that  we  are  able  to  bring  unity 
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and  connection  into  phenomena  which,  from  the  purely  subjective  point 
of  view,  are  irregular  and  accidenUl  ia  their  changes. 

New  questions  arise,  however,  when  we  take  up  the  position  of  the 
particular  individual  subject,  and  regard  everything  which  is  given  in  his 
consciousness  as  primarily  nothing  but  the  object  of  consciousness.  In 
this  way  we  test  move  closely  the  assumption  upon  which  is  based  the 
whole  process  of  the  idea  of  an  objective  world,  that  one  part  of  our 
conscious  experience,  sensations,  are  to  be  regarded  as  efliBCts  of  external 
objects ;  and  we  investigate  in  particular  the  way  in  which  we  come  to 
know  the  causal  iaw.^  assumed  in  this  view  ;  and  examine  iiow  the  induc- 
tive methods,  so  far  re<:jarded  only  in  their  application  to  the  external 
world,  are  applicable  here;  and  again  how  the  iuethods  of  induction  can 
be  applied  to  that  total  content  of  consciousness  which  includes  in 
addition  to  the  idea  of  external  things  all  the  experiences  which  we  refer 
only  to  oursehres  as  conscious  subjects,  such  as  acts  of  thought,  lieelingSy 
desires,  resolutions. 

We  have  already  pointed  out,  when  describing  the  elements  of  the 
psychological  concepts  (§  74, 16-19,  P*  i37  ^  general  concept  of 

causality  is  applied  in  a  different  meaning  to  those  elements  which  make 
up  the  content  of  self^conscionsness ;  and  tn  accordance  with  this  difierent 
meaning  the  methods  by  which  we  endeavour  to  establish  psychical  laws 
must  also  take  a  different  form. 

Having  regard  to  the  inconiplote  stac^c  at  which  psychology  now  stands, 
and  to  the  agitation  in  which  questions  ot  method  are  involved,  we  cannot 
undertake  to  describe  more  fully  the  methods  of  psychology,  but  only  to 
make  r]f^ar  what  it  starts  from  and  what  it  aims  at,  and  to  test  the  various 
possibilities. 

a.  Those  connections  seem  to  offer  the  simplest  task  which  take  place 
between  a  stimulus  coming  from  the  external  world  and  the  simple 
elementary  sensations;  when  once  we  have  assumed  that  the  objects  of 
the  external  world  are  distinct  from,  and  independent  of  us^  we  have  here 

a  relation  which,  according  to  the  concepts  employed  elsewhere,  presents 

itself  as  one  of  transient  causality,  and  it  seems  a  matter  of  course  that 
the  n^ethods  by  which  we  c.-.ui>lish  laws  conteniuig  the  action  of  causes 
elsewhere  can  be  applied  easily  and  simply  hcrt:  also.  The  sensation  of 
pressure  or  pain  which  is  excited  by  a  body  coming  into  contact  with  the 
skin,  the  sensation  of  sound  which  follows  upon  the  striking  of  a  hard 
body,  these  fall  naturally  into  that  general  class  of  connections  between 
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tttccessife  events  in  different  nibjecti,  to  whidi  tbe  lebtion  of  an  efficient 
cause  to  its  effect  is  piimtrilj  npplicaUo  in  the  ioaccuimte  popolar  sense ; 
and  upon  the  assonptiaii  that  our  subjective  sensations  are  in  this  sense 
effiects  of  external  causes  is  based  (according  to  §  87,  9,  p.  344)  all  our 
more  accurate  determination  of  the  real  relations  of  objects,  their  spatial 
and  temporal  relations,  their  attributes,  and  the  changes  in  these.  In 
rendering  this  original  assumption  scientific  what  wc  aim  at  is  to 
investigate  more  exactly  the  ohiertive  events,  and  more  especially  the 
intervening  terms  in  the  causal  pr  ocess,  and  this  we  do  by  tracingr  rh<:^ 
vibrations  which  are  imparted  by  the  sounding  body  to  the  air,  by  the 
shining  body  to  the  ether,  as  media  by  means  of  which  they  reach  the  ear 
and  eye;  we  undertake  to  determine  the  time^elations  and  the  amount 
of  mechanical  action,  according  to  the  general  methods  applicable  in 
(brmulating  mechanical  action;  we  try  moreover  to  explain  the  events 
within  the  body»  the  lunction  of  the  nerve  when  excited  at  the  periphery, 
the  process  by  which  this  peripheral  excitation  is  transmitted  to  the  central 
organs,  the  velocity  with  which  this  transmission  takes  place.  Even  if 
the  exact  nature  of  the  progressive  change  known  as  trammission,  and 
more  especially  the  nature  and  extent  ;tnd  even  the  position  of  the  chu.nt;c 
which  occurs  in  the  central  organ,  may  be  far  from  being  exactly 
determined,  yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  such  changes  do  take  piace,  and 
that  the  Anal  link  in  the  chain,  the  conscious  event  of  sensation,  depends 
in  nature  and  amount  primarily  upon  these  events  in  the  central  organ, 
and  only  through  them  upon  the  external  causes*  Where  we  have  like 
external  conditions — the  same  events  between  external  bodies,— and  a  like 
subjective  disposition — both  physiological,  in  the  nervous  apparatus,  and 
psychological,  in  the  attentjon,  etc,— then  sensations  fdUow  the  stimulus  in 
a  definite  sequence  in  consciousness  which  we  are  obliged  to  pronounce 
ab'ke,  though  it  is  true  that  for  the  most  part  we  can  judge  only  by  com- 
paring the  present  sensation  with  memory-images.  So  far  as  any  exact 
control  is  possible  l;crc,  wc  must  also  assume  that  for  iIju  great  majority 
of  particular  individuals  the  consequences  of  the  same  external  causes — 
seiii>auoas  of  colour,  sound,  ctr  — are  alike;  for  other  individuals  we  are 
able  to  refer  the  absence  of  certam  classes  of  sensations  to  organic  defects 
without  fear  of  error,  or  at  kast  to  assert  that  in  consequence  of  onkoown 
organic  dispositions  anomalous  eensations  must  occur,  as  in  cases  of 
colour-l>Undness. 

All  the  motives  which  everywhere  lead  to  the  assumptioa  of  a  causal 
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connection  aie  given  so  completdf  and  unambiguously  in  the  actual 
relation  between  stinioliis  and  sensation,  and  the  dependence  of  the  latter 
upon  the  former  is  so  analogous  to  the  dependence  of  external  events 
upon  preceding  changes,  that  there  has  generally  been  no  hesitation  in 
seeing  here  also  a  causal  relation  in  the  same  sense  in  which  we  confidently 
assume  one  between  a  blow  and  a  movement  of  the  body  struck,  or 
between  the  heating  of  a  body  by  fire  and  its  melting.  The  assumption 
which  we  make  elsewhere,  iIkiI  1)  tlie  activity  of  a  certain  real  thing  a 
change  is  produced  in  another  wIik  li  has  not  its  origin  in  that  other,  can 
be  appHed  liere  also  in  so  far  as  we  regard  ourselves  as  the  one  permanent 
subject  of  our  activities  and  states,  and  place  ourselves  over  against 
external  things  as  such ;  it  is  these  external  things  which  act  upon  us,  the 
conscious  subjects^  and  give  rise  to  events  in  consciousness. 

3.  If,  however,  we  examine  it  more  carefully,  this  relation  presents 
sevenl  aspects  which  exclude  a  complete  congruence  between  the  causal 
laws  of  physics  and  the  causal  laws  of  psychophysics.  In  the  former 
(§  95*  17)  it  was  necessary,  before  a  causal  law  could  be  formulated  with 
complete  exactness,  that  both  the  amount  of  the  acting  cause  and  the 
amount  of  the  effect  should  be  determined,  and  a  proportional  relation 
establibhed  between  the  two.  But  this  condition  cannot  be  lalfiUed  here, 
inasmuch  as  sensations  and  feelings  are  not  as  such  direcHv  measurable  ; 
and  even  if  we  had  tiie  right  to  take  the  intcnsiiies  as  proporuonal  to  the 
strength  of  the  stimulus,  yet  we  could  establish  no  simple  relation  between 
qualitative  differences  in  sensation  and  their  correspondiqg  differences  in 
stimulus,  which  are  frequently  only  quantitative.  In  the  same  way  the 
"  drcumstances,"  and  especially  the  subjective  conditions  of  conscious 
sensations  (attention,  etc),  refuse  to  submit  themselves  to  definite  measure- 
ment 

These  difficulties,  however,  would  merely  prevent  us  from  formulating 
an  accurate  law,  with  an  exact  and  ascertainable  application  to  all 

particular  cases,  for  the  causal  dependence  of  sensation  upon  stimulus; 
by  themselves  they  would  be  insufficient  to  break  down  the  conviction 
that  m  the  ordmary  sense  sensauons  are  to  be  regarded  as  effects  of  the 
action  of  external  stimuli. 

4.  More  serious  difficulties  have  lately  been  raised,  which  find  their 
expression  in  the  view  that  the  assumption  of  a  causal  relation  between 
a  mechanical  event  in  the  external  world  and  a  conscious  sensation  is 
oontrsdictofy  to  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  enctgy,  and  that  this 
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priDciple  necessitates  an  entirely  different  view  of  the  connection  between 
stimalus  and  sensation— that  of  psjrchophysica]  paiaUelisnL*  As  this 
view  would  give  an  essentially  different  direction  and  importance  to  onr 
methods  in  the  province  of  psychology,  it  must  be  briefly  explained  here. 

We  may  distinguish  between  two  propositions  which  are  contained 
in  tlic  assuiiipiion.  There  is  first  the  /<?j//rW  statement  that  iliioughout 
material  and  physiological  events  there  is  a  strict  causal  conneciion  in 
the  sense  thai  every  change  in  the  brain  substance,  whether  cau«?ed  from 
without  or  produced  by  intern^  organic  processes,  must^  according  to  the 
principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  have  its  material  consequences, 
whether  they  consist  in  chemical  cbangesi  in  a  different  disposition  of  the 
atoms^  in  the  motion  of  fluids^  or  in  electrical  events,  etc,  and  on  the 
other  hand  that  everything  which  takes  place  in  the  body  most  have  its 
completely  sufficient  cause  in  the  preceding  material  events.  The  body 
would  then  be,  according  to  Descartes^  statement  (though  it  is  not  consis- 
tently carried  out  by  him),  a  self-sufficing  machine;  everything  which  goes 
on  in  it  would  go  on  in  just  the  same  way  from  merely  physical  and 
chemical  causes,  if  no  psychical  activity  existed.  The  negative  aspect 
of  this  proposition  is  that  a  psychical  event  can  never  be  regarded  as  the 
effect  of  a  physiological  event,  for  the  capacity  for  work  of  the  brain- 
substance  is  exhausted  in  the  equivalent  physiological  events,  and  cannot 
therefore  produce  a  surplus  of  effect  which  fails  to  be  in  any  way  equated 
to  molecular  motions.  On  the  other  hand,  a  psychical  event  cannot  be 
the  cause  of  a  physical  event ;  if  it  were,  the  sum  of  active  and  potential 
€neigy  which  is  constant  in  the  whole  material  univeiae  would  experience, 
in  defiance  of  the  principle,  an  increase  (or  in  the  case  of  inhibition  a 
diminution). 

But  experience  shows  us,  on  the  one  hand,  that  physiological  events 

of  a  certain  kind  are  regularly  accompanied  by  phenomena  of  conscious- 
ness,  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  we  have  every  ground  to  believe 
that  no  pi^chical  event  goes  on  without  corresponding  physiological 

'  Cf.,  e^.,  Hugo  Munsterbcrp,  Ufbfr  Aitfgahm  und  Melhodai  J^r  Piychofope  {■a.  work 
which  contains  in  deUil  much  which  is  irue,  as  well  as  certain  principles  with  winch  I 
caaiiot  ai^rcc) ;  F.  Paobeo,  Einltitung  in  dit  Philosophic.  I  note  expiessly  that  I  do  not 
count  Wundt  mnoogit  tht  tnppoiten  of  this  riew,  sanee,  even  spazt  fntoi  his  mcuphytical 
background,  he  breaks  through  it  by  the  assumption  «f  "  voUtkmal  powers,  which  Inter- 
vene in  and  determine  the  course  of  natural  phenomena"  (p.  331  of  the  System). 

I  have  nimvd  above  at  noticing  as  briefly  as  possible  the  essential  points,  without 
adhering  to  any  given  fominla. 
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changes-— chemical  timsformation  of  bniD-substance,  change  of  tension  in 
the  vaaadar  nervei,  etc ;  thin  the  only  aasumption  left  to  us  iS|  that  the 
two  seiies  are  completely  independent  of  each  othei,  and  yet  nm  strictly 
pBialld,  that  we  are  justified  in  looking  for  definite  causal  tektions  only 
within  the  scries  of  physical  events  by  themtelves^  or  within  the  aeries  of 
psychical  events  by  themselves.  Each  of  the  two  worlds  presents  a  closed 
circle — at  any  rate  so  far  as  concerns  particular  causal  connections,  and  in 
place  of  the  reference  of  physical  to  psychical  processes  we  have  o:j1\  the 
statement  of  the  simultaneity  of  the  corresponding  series.  It  is  the  nuuiiL  rn 
way  of  stating  Spinoza's  doctrine,  which  culminates  in  the  pioposiuon: 
Ordo  et  connexio  idcarum  idem  est  ac  ordo  et  connexio  rerum. 

5.  Upon  what  this  parallelism  as  a  whole  ultimately  depends  is  a 
question  for  general  metaphysics ;  we  may,  however,  draw  various  conclu> 
sions  fiom  it  respecting  our  empirical  knowledge  of  what  is  actually  given 
and  the  methods  applicable  to  it 

On  the  one  hand  it  nuy  be  emphasized  that  in  the  physical  universe  the 
causal  connection  is  given  to  us  without  any  break;  though  we  may  not  yet 
have  traced  it  in  all  its  details*  yet  the  material  events  lie  before  tis  and  we 
may  hope  to  resolve  them  into  completely  mechanical  action.  It  is  diflFerent 
in  the  psychical  ujiivci;.c.  Here  we  are  quite  unable  to  attaai  to  a  iiiuklai 
knowledge  of  necessity  in  the  sequence  of  our  ideas,  feelings  and  efforts  of 
will  ;  the  most  we  can  say  is  that  the  relation  of  an  act  of  will  to  its  conse- 
quences IS  a  connection  which  may  be  known  as  accessary.  But  beyond 
this,  psychical  events  are  not  given  m  unbroken  connection ;  the  course  of 
ideal  associations,  which  corresponds  psychologically  to  a  general  uni> 
fonnity,  is  interrupted  by  sensations  for  which  no  connecting  link  can  be 
found  in  the  preceding  state  of  consciousness.  It  is  thus  impossible  to 
establish  causal  laws  within  the  psychological  region.  If  we  want  to  trace 
an  unbroken  connection,  we  must  pass  to  the  physical  side ;  here  there  are 
no  gaps,  and  certain  observable  laws  of  correspondence  between  cerebral 
states  and  phenomena  of  consciousness  enable  us  to  show  that  the  events 
given  in  consciousness  are  such  thai  \\\  their  physiological  counterpart  we 
can  find  a  strictly  causal  chain,  one,  however,  which  cannot  be  known  as 
between  them,  but  only  as  between  the  changes  of  the  organism.  The  co- 
existence and  succession  of  psychical  elements  can  now  be  explained  by 
the  co-existence  and  succession  of  physical  acts  \  but  just  because  of  this 
correspondence  the  necessary  connections  can  be  transferred  ficom  the 
physical  to  the  psychical  series.   For  a  psychology,  therefore,  which  aims 
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at  understanding  the  causal  cono^tioQ  of  conscious  events,  the  clue  is  to 
be  found  in  physiology. 

Over  agunst  this  view  there  is  anoUier  which  aasomei  in  principle  a 
causal  connection  between  peychical  events  also,  and  is  obliged  to  take  as 
the  probleni  of  pfljchokigical  investigation  the  knowledge  of  this  causal 
connection;  ai,  however,  an  unbroken  chain  cannot  be  constructed  out  of 
the  events  In  the  consciousness  of  a  particular  individual,  it  is  compelled 
to  assume  hypothetical  elementary  psychical  events,  which  belong  to 
subordinate  centres  of  consciousness,  but  exercise  an  inllueiicc  in  the 
central  consciousness.  In  this  case  investigation  niusL  aim  first  at  finding 
regular  connections  within  the  particular  psychical  life,  and  then  at 
extending  these  by  means  of  analogy,  and  taking  into  consideration  the 
physico-psychical  parallelism,  so  far  as  is  necessary^  to  the  explaoation  ot 
the  given.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  btter  view  alone  treats  the  two 
spheres  as  really  parallel,  and  that  it  is  only  in  aocofdance  with  it  that  a 
psychology  which  goes  beyond  mere  description  is  possible  on  this  basis. 

6.  Without  question  the  difficulties  are  serious  which  have  led  to  the 
view  that  a  causal  connection  between  physiological  events  and  psychical 
phenomena  is  inconceivable^  that  we  are  compelled  to  return  to  Spinoia's 
assumption  that  the  modi  of  the  two  attributes  are  completely  independent 
of  each  utlicr,  or  lu  a  mere  pre-established  harmony,  and  lu  relinquish  the 
thought  win  til  H  always  first  to  suggest  itself  that  sensation  is  causally 
dependent  upuu  stimnlu?,  and  motion  upon  volitional  impulse.  But  are 
the  difficulties  absolutely  insoluble?  Is  the  assumption  of  the  }}sycho- 
physical  parallelism  called  for  by  infallible  material  or  methodological 
principles?  and  if  not,  if  it  is  a  mere  hypothesis  which  recommends  itself 
as  a  way  out  of  certain  difficulties,  does  it  not  lead  to  much  greater  difficulties 
which  are  from  the  nature  of  the  case  insoluble  ?  The  importance  of  this 
question  for  the  principles  of  method  must  Jnsd^  us  in  pointing  out  a  few 
of  its  aspects. 

First  as  to  the  meaning  and  application  of  the  principle  of  the  oooser- 

vation  of  energy,  and  the  justice  of  the  inferences  drawn  from  it.  On  page 
112  sq.  vvc  had  lu  di^tiuguish  between  two  ideas  which  are  coniaintrd  in 
this  principle.  The  first  follows  from  the  icUiion  ijctween  the  coiiccpls,  and 
is  that  the  effect  is  the  measure  of  that  which  we  can  regard  as  the  action  of 
a  cause ;  the  second,  which  does  nut  coincide  with  the  first,  is  that  within 
the  material  univene  of  action  all  changes  proceed  from  external  causes 
ftlone,  and  that  things  can  eiert  efficient  action  only  in  so  iar  as  they  stand 
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in  relations  which  may  give  rise  to  a  change  in  another  thing;  and  finally 
that  within  the  same  universe  the  power  of  a  cause  for  efficient  action  is 
exhausted  ill  proportion  as  it  produces  in  another  object  an  effect,  which 
itself  possesMS  a  similar  capacity  for  efficient  action.  These  latter  pro- 
positions are  beyond  doubt  empirical,  and  extracted  from  a  number  of 
events  in  the  first  instance  from  inorganic  nature ;  they  cannot  be  deduced 
as  a  necessary  postubte  from  the  general  conception  of  causality.  The 
principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy  tells  us»  moreover,  nothing  as  to 
what  effects  depend  upon  what  causes,  and  what  the  conditions  are  under 
which  particular  causes  act ;  it  does  not  tell  us  that  motion  under  certain 
conditions  produces  warmth,  it  refers  only  to  quanmaiive  relations,  it  says 
that  where  efficient  action  takes  place  this  quantitative  equality  exists 
between  the  amount  of  capacity  for  work  represented  by  the  effect  and  the 
amount  of  capacity  for  work  from  which  the  effect  has  proceeded,  between 
the  capacity  for  work  which  one  body  gains  and  that  which  the  other  loses. 
By  itself  it  tells  us  nothing  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  active  energy 
passes  into  potential  energy,  and  vice  versa  \  it  tells  us  only  that  when  a 
certain  motion  or  other  change  actually  occurs  it  has  been  produced  by 
active  or  potential  energy,  which  must  have  disappeared  itself  in  the  pro- 
cess. What  direction  will  be  taken  by  the  successive  changes  which  con- 
form to  this  law  of  quantitative  equivalence  must  be  discovered  in  each 
case  empirically,  as  well  as  the  equivalent  numbers  between  the  par- 
ticular forms  of  the  events.  If  a  body  tlaown  |)erpendicularly  upwards 
should  by  a  miracle  remain  suspended  at  liie  highest  point  for  a  hundred 
years,  the  principle  would  not  be  violated,  any  more  than  it  would  if,  say, 
phosphorus  and  oxygen  should  subsist  peacefully  side  by  side  for  some 
time  without  combustion ;  the  sum  of  active  and  potential  energy  would 
not  be  altered. 

But  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  as  oidinatily  miderstood, 
contains  the  further  statement  that  every  effect  actually  possesses  the 
power  of  producing  a  further  and  equal  effect,  and  will  produce  it  sooner  or 
later,  and  that  every  energy  (active  or  potential)  points  back  in  its  turn  to 
a  previous  quantitatively  equal  amount ;  that  we  must  refer  every  state  of 
capacity  for  work  to  a  previous  one,  and  that  from  it  states  will  follow  ad 
injim'ii'N ,  wiiich  contain  the  same  amount  of  capacity  for  work.  The 
principle,  wlien  thus  understood,  contains  therefore  a  general  statement 
about  Ilie  actually  existing  causal  relations  of  all  events  and  stales  in  the 
whole  of  mateiial  nature  i  it  contains  the  statement  that  the  conditions  of 
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capacity  for  work  are  produced  by  a  process  01  constant  change  in  such  a 
way,  that  every  existing  capacity  for  work  will  again  become  actual. 

That  all  the  activities  of  causes  which  take  effect  are  the  mere  continua- 
tion of  previous  action,  and  that  every  state  which  is  due  to  in  action  will 
itself  become  capable  of  action,  is,  however,  true  only  if  we  assume  that  we 
ave  dealing  with  absolutely  permanent  substances,  of  which  the  changes 
axe  conditioned  only  from  without,  and  that  the  world  is  so  constituted 
that  every  causally  conditioned  state  disappears  in  order  to  bring  about  a 
further  change.  But  the  assumptioo  is  by  no  means  the  only  one  possible ; 
there  is  no  logical  law  to  prevent  us  from  assuming,  as  effects  of  causes, 
changes  in  which  the  process  comes  to  an  end,  and  which  need  not 
necessarily  be  the  sources  of  fresh  changes  in  other  things.  The  mecha- 
nical theory  of  heat  has  shown  it  to  be  the  consequence  of  its  own  pre- 
suppositions that  the  course  of  the  transformations  of  enci^y  in  the  universe 
will  lead  to  a  constantly  increasing  amount  of  mechanical  motion  being 
changed  into  heat,  which  cannot  be  changed  back  again,  because  where 
there  Is  a  uniform  distribution  of  temperature  the  condition  is  wanting 
under  which  akme  heat  can  take  effect,  the  presence,  that  is,  of  a  colder 
body  to  which  the  heat  of  the  wanner  one  can  be  imparted.  Then  all 
action,  all  production  of  change,  w  ould,  as  a  matter  of  ftct,  come  to  an  end ; 
the  uniform  distribution  of  temperature,  which  means  the  absolute  cessa- 
tion of  all  processes  whatever,  would  be  an  effect  only,  no  longer  a  cause. 
We  are  confirmed  in  what  we  pointed  out  on  page  113,  that  the  concept 
of  energy  always  contains  a  hypotiiciical  element ;  energy  belongs  to  the 
moving  body  (mly  on  condition  that  it  comes  into  contact  with  another,  to 
the  warm  body  only  on  condition  that  it  can  transfer  its  heat  to  a  cooler 
one.  If  these  oonditions  cannot  be  realised,  then  capacity  for  action  is  an 
empty  phrase;  it  ceases,  indeed,  to  exist  when  the  conditions  are  absent 
which  are  necessary  to  action.  That  they  always  will  be  realized  is, 
indeed,  generally  included  in  our  meaning  when  we  speak  of  the  oonse^ 
vatioii  of  eneigy,  but  the  question  is  made  doubtful  by  these  consequences 
of  the  mechanical  llieory  of  heat  Even  if  these  consequences  should  prove 
to  be  actually  incorrect,  still  they  show  that  to  assume  them  is  not  to  con- 
tradict the  physical  laws  ;  the  statement  ihai  m  the  course  of  the  ".v  u  l  l  no 
effect  appears  which  is  not  itself  the  cause  of  fresh  change  expresses,  not  a 
necessity,  but  only  the  assumption  of  a  matter  of  iact,  which  must  be 
empirically  demonstrated. 

limitations  similar  to  those  which  we  get  by  looking  forward  to  the  end 
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of  the  present  course  of  the  world  follow  also  from  looking  back  to  its 
beginning,  or  more  accurately  to  those  conditions  which  are  assumed 
as  given  in  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  Wc  have 
pointed  out  (App.  £.)  that  the  spatial  distritiutioo  of  the  masses  which 
represents  potential  energy  must  be  accepted  at  MMnething  no^y  jfMM, 
whidi  cannot  be  agnin  veduoed  to  previous  actiiw  eneigy ;  it  is  only  in  the 
particalar  case  that  spatial  distance  can  be  derived  from  active  eneiigy,  snd 
these  particular  motions  which  lend  to  spatiil  separation  always  presuppose 
an  original  total  distribution  of  the  masses  which  cannot  be  Either 
explained  causally.  It  is  the  same  with  the  chemical  differences  between 
subbLit  ces  ;  they  contain  potential  energy  in  so  far  as  uiuuons,  heat,  etc., 
are  prodiu  cd  ihey  couibme  ;  but  the  presence  of  chemically  different 

elements  »s  pure  matter  of  fact,  it  presents  a  condition  which  cannot  be 
derived  from  elsewhere,  and  unless  it  were  given  the  occurrences  to  which 
the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  eneigy  is  applied  would  not  be 
posrible. 

Even  if  equivalence  between  all  chemical  events  snd  mechanical  motions, 
best,  electricity,  etc,  were  fiiUy  estsblished  empirically,  yet  we  could  be 
certain  of  the  truth  of  the  principle  only  within  the  sphere  in  which  its  de- 
terminations were  obtained,  in  those  purely  physical  sad  chemical  events 
of  inorganic  nature  which  we  reduce  to  exact  canial  laws  in  such  a  way 
tluK  every  event  may  be  calculated  from  its  conditions.  Strictly  s()eaking, 
ai  boun  as  we  come  even  to  physiology  we  are  unable  to  sliuw  that  we  are 
dealing  only  with  causes  which  obey  these  laws.  The  fundaa^ental  physio- 
logical events,  the  formation  and  propagation  of  cells,  do,  it  is  true,  so  far 
as  they  can  be  directly  investigatedi  manifest  themselves  as  chemical  com- 
binations  and  divisions,  and  manifold  mechanical  and  other  changes 
connected  with  these;  but  to  deduce  them  from  known  laws  of  the 
chemical  combinations  between  the  elements,  and  in  accotdance  with  these 
laws  to  determine  by  measurement  and  calculation  the  end  course  to  be 
taken  by  the  transformadon  of  eneigy  from  moment  to  moment,  to  state 
the  amount  of  potential  energy  stored  up  in  a  spennatotoon  or  a  germ,  as 
we  state  the  amount  of  potential  energy  represented  by  a  kilogram  of  coal 
and  the  corresponding  amount  of  oxygen,  will  be  allowed  by  the  most 
hopeful  to  be  a  problem  which  is  at  present  insoluble.  That  it  is  possible 
is  a  hypothesis  justified  upon  methodological  grounds,  but  not  a  proved 
proposition;  the  statement  that  all  that  happens  in  the  material  universe, 
including  oiganisms,  constimtes  a  dosed  circle  governed  unambiguously 
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and  without  exception  bf  the  principle^  it  an  aisumption  in  which  we 
extend  by  mere  analogy  what  is  true  on  certain  grounds  and  within  cer- 
tain limits  to  a  different  region  where  an  empirical  proof  is  not  possible. 
Or  do  we  know  enough  about  the  chemical,  electrical  and  lasonnotor 

events  in  all  particular  parts  of  the  brain,  to  enable  us  to  reduce  them,  even 
by  a  first  rough  approxuiiaiiuii,  to  definite  unbroken  causal  connection*;, 
and  to  weigh  in  a  balance  the  gain  and  loss  of  energy?  Can  we  show  m 
detail  what  become^?  of  the  active  energy  of  the  waves  of  sound  whi  h 
strike  the  ear,  and  bow  and  where,  within  the  auditory  nerve,  the  brain,  the 
motor  or  vascular  nerves,  it  is  transformed  into  actual  or  potential  eneigy, 
or  disengages  stored  potential  cneigy?  Who  can  determine  the  amount 
§  of  potential  energy  called  into  play  by  a  few  words  of  exciting  newt?  It 
can  never  be  thown  empirically  that  within  an  animated  oiganltm  also  all 
events  constitute  nothing  but  a  material,  closed  causal  connection,  which 
conforms  to  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy.  The  more  cer- 
tainly all  physical  causal  connections  and  the  equations  for  the  different 
forms  of  evt^nts  are  established  cinpirically,  the  more  surely  is  empirical 

(jof  called  for  before  these  connections  can  be  extended  to  what  lakes 
place  m  nerves  and  brain,  if  they  are  to  be  accepted  as  certainly  true. 

7.  Nor  can  the  possibility  of  regarding  physiological  and  cooscious 
events  as  mutual  cause  and  effect,  and  of  applying  the  concept  of  causal 
dependence  in  genersl  to  them,  be  refuted  by  means  of  the  general  con- 
cepts of  cause  and  effect  It  has  been  said  that  it  is  inconceivable  that 
any  equation  should  exist  between  a  chemical  transformation  or  a  physical 
event  in  the  brain  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  sensation,  a  thought,  a  feeling, 
on  the  other  hand ;  that  energy  thould  disappear  from  the  physical  tide  to 
re  appear  in  the  wholly  dissimilar  form  of  conscious  events,  or  that  con- 
versely a  given  amount  of  material  change  should  correspond  as  effect  to 
an  immaterial  conscious  event.  So  much  we  must  allow,  that  we  cannot 
measure  psychical  events  with  any  measure  so  as  to  connect  by  an  exact 
causal  law  each  amount  of  neural  excitement  with  the  cocrespondmg 
amount  of  psychical  piocest)  and  to  reduce  the  different  formt  of  psychical 
process  to  a  oommon  meatore.  But  even  in  the  region  of  natuial  science 
many  cantal  cont»ectbat  have  been  accepted  at  existing  beyond  doubt  and 
regarded  aa  inductively  proved  before  tiieir  equations  were  known ;  that 
friction  produces  heat,  and  that  heat,  through  the  expansion  of  steam,  gives 
rise  to  motion,  was  ascertained  before  Mayer  and  Jonle  had  found  the 
equations  which  enabled  them  to  calculate  how  much  of  the  heat  pro- 
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dttced  changes  into  motion,  and  how  much  is  useless  for  the  pufposes  of 
the  steam-engine.  The  formulation  of  the  causal  law  was  incomplete,  the 
exact  limits  within  which  it  was  trae  were  as  yet  unknown ;  but  that  a 
causal  connection  does  exist,  and  that  heat  increases  with  the  mechanical 

force  of  friction,  and  the  machine's  power  of  work  with  heat,  was  in- 
dispuiable.  It  is  much  the  same  in  psychophysical  events.  The  intensity 
of  pain  caused  by  a  biuw  (  annot  be  exactly  measured,  any  more  than  the 
intensity  of  the  volitional  exertion  by  which  I  contract  ray  muscles.  We 
are  unable  also  to  discover  a  common  measure  for  physical  and  psychical 
events ;  but  that  mj  pain  increases  with  the  force  of  the  blow  and  the 
work  of  the  muscles  with  the  amount  of  exertion  is  so  for  beyond  doubt, 
that  from  an  unprejudiced  point  of  view  we  cannot  hedtate  to  place  the 
two  events  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  Of  course,  while  we  are  so 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  exact  physiological  action  of  a  nerve^mulus,  no 
one  would  think  of  stating  or  expressing  in  kilogrammes  the  amount  of 
chemical  transformation  in  a  number  of  ganglionic  cells,  or  the  strength  of 
the  electrijai  current  produced  in  them,  which  is  due  to  the  sensation  of 
sunshme  or  of  the  report  of  a  cannon  ;  as  we  knuw  nolliing  about  the  more 
exact  relatioijs  m  the  traii^iformation  of  the  active  energy  of  the  waves  of 
light  and  sound  m  the  nerves,  we  are  also  unable  to  discover  which  portion 
of  it  would  be  the  proximate  cause  of  the  genesis  of  sensation.  Nor  can 
we  ascertain  how  far  a  volitional  impulse  consciously  exerted  would,  like  an 
active  fotce^  give  rise  as  direct  cause  to  an  excitation  of  the  motor  centres, 
or  how  for  it  is  to  be  regarded  merely  as  setting  free  some  store  of  energy, 
like  the  closing  of  the  electric  cuirent  which  explodes  a  minev^ 

But  Ae  absence  of  exact  knowledge  does  not  prevent  us  from  making 
the  general  assumption  that  a  causal  relation  does  nevertheless  exist ;  and 
the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy  is  overstrained  if  it  is  takoi  as 
prohibiling  ibis  absurn [ ition.  h'.'cii  in  the  jjliysical  universe,  from  which  it 
was  obtained,  and  withm  wiucli  it  is  euipiru  :iliy  proved,  it  states  only  that 
within  a  certain  complex  of  material  causes,  which  we  assume  to  be  a 
closed  circle,  and  not  influenced  from  without,  the  sum  of  active  and 
potential  energy  remains  constant  \  and  it  depends  essentially  upon  the 
pnsuppoiitioii  that  within  this  circle  we  are  dealing  only  with  elements  of 
constant  Ibrccfi  and  with  conditions  of  their  action  which  are  contained  in 

'  Tt  might  ev6n  be  possible  to  maintain  the  hypothe<^i<;  fh:\l  the  physic.il  of  energy 
remaim  intact,  and  that  only  the  conditions  of  the  transition  from  acttve  energy  into 
potential,  and  vict  versa^  vary  withxelatioos  to  psychical  events. 
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the  external  relations  of  position  and  reciprocal  motion.  This  principle  is 
not  violated  if  we  assume  that  snch  a  system  of  material  masses  may  also 
enter  into  cansal  relation  with  elements  of  other  kinds  of  force,  and  that 

the  effects  which  issue  from  the  forces  present  in  it  may  appear  also  out- 
side its  limits,  or  that  it  may  be  determined  in  particular  parts  by  forces  of 
a  different  nature.  The  principle  states  only  that  if,  and  in  so  far  as, 
material  masses  act  upon  each  other  an  equation  will  exist  between  the 
power  of  work  of  the  preceding  state  and  that  of  the  suoceediog  state, 
lo  no  sensei  however,  that  can  be  empiricaUy  confirmed  does  it  demand 
that  every  material  change  should  have  only  material  effects,  or  proceed 
only  from  material  causes ;  the  tmth  of  a  principle  within  a  closed  ciide 
of  constant  material  causes  does  not  justify  us  in  the  inference  that 
material  ^gs  must,  under  aU  circumstances,  form  a  circle  closed  on  all 
sides. 

All  our  assumptions  of  causal  relations  in  the  material  world  refer 
ultimately  lo  ie]j.uuns  wluch  are  contained  in  the  naiurc  of  substances  and 
fii.cl  tlicir  expression  in  the  concept  of  constant  forces,  but  tkis  does  not 
mean  that  the  material  elements  can  stand  in  relations  only  to  snch 
elements  as  we  can  determine  entirely  by  material  attributes  and  forces; 
in  addition  to  those  relations  which  alone  physics  investigates  and  which  it 
can  isolate  in  particular  cases,  other  relations  to  subjects  of  another  kind 
may  exist  And  since  more  careful  analysis  of  the  physical  concept  of 
force  shows  us  that  the  event  which  we  regard  as  effect  is  due  as  much  to 
the  nature  of  the  paiims  at  to  that  of  the  ^pm^  that  the  paH^  changes 
in  the  way  appropriate  to  its  own  nature  when  it  enters  into  a  given 
relation  with  the  agms^  there  is  nothing  in  the  causal  concept  itself  to 
prevent  us  from  finding  between  even  heterogeneous  sul^siaaces  and  the 
events  occurring  in  them  a  reiaiioa  of  ^ucii  a  ktnd  that  a  given  rhan|;e 
which  is  apj  ropriate  to  the  nature  of  the  one  is  responded  to  bv  the  other 
in  the  way  peculiar  to  it ;  a  material  change  of  some  sort  in  the  brain  is 
responded  to  by  the  subject  of  consciousness  with  a  sensation,  etc.  Nor 
is  it  any  objection  that  we  can  form  no  intuitable  picture  of  what  takes 
pbice;  it  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  principles  of  mechanics^  for 
instance,  are  particttlarly  tecommended  hy  being  intuitable^  what  we  can 
intuit  is  never  more  than  the  event  and  the  luikuig  of  events,  never  the 
fact  that  the  one  is  grounded  by  the  other.  For  ordinary  consciousness 
the  connection  between  my  will  and  the  motion  of  my  arm  is  ^ist  as  in- 
tuitiUde,      just  as  firmly  grounded  in  immediate  experience  and  associa- 
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dan,  as  the  tnmsmiMion  of  a  shock  firom  one  biUiaid-ball  to  another ;  it 
may  be,  indeed,  that  we  should  find  the  tatter  even  less  compiehenaible  if 
we  had  not  been  lyrevtoinlf  familiar  with  our  power  of  thrusting  a  body 

away  by  a  voluntary  movement  of  the  hand. 

According  to  the  ideas  whicii  we  always  apply  in  external  nature  when 
reducing  what  we  see  happen  there  to  causal  relations,  we  are  also  com- 
pelled to  interpret  the  external  and  internal  events  which  follow  in  imme- 
diate temporal  succession  by  finding  the  ground  for  the  one  series  in  the 
other ;  by  this  empirical  connection,  which  is  given  uninterruptedly,  our 
thought  in  its  search  for  grounds  is  called  upon  in  just  the  same  way  to 
apprehend,  at  fittt  in  the  popular  sense^  a  sensation  as  the  effect  of  an 
external  event  and  of  the  change  caused  by  it  in  the  body,  and  a  volun^ 
tary  movement  as  the  effect  of  the  conscious  volitional  impulse  directed 
to  it,  and  then  to  analyse  this  connection  as  it  first  presents  itself  into  its 
particular  stages  and  to  elaborate  them  logically.  Empirical  investigation 
must  begin  wiili  these  connections  as  we  know  them*  in  particular  cases. 
We  can  obtain  an  objective  interpretation  of  our  subjective  perception, 
and  hence  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  principle  of  conservation  ol  energy 
itself,  only  upon  the  presupposition  that  our  sensations  are  regularly 
happening  effects  of  external  events,  and  only  upon  the  same  presupposi* 
tioo  can  we  reach  an  intelligible  explanation  of  those  changing  phenomena 
of  oonsdoosnesB  which  do  not  direcdy  stand  in  any  knowable  coonecdon ; 
nothing,  therefore,  but  insoluble  contradictions  could  compel  tis  to  relin- 
quish finally  this  entire  basis  of  our  idea  of  the  external  world,  and 
to*  look  elsewhere  ibr  connections  which  can  be  found  only  in  a  purely 
hypothetical  manner  both  in  the  physiological  and  the  psychological 
universe. 

8.  I  believe  that  I  have  shown  that  neither  the  ceneral  concept  of 
causality  nor  the  principle  of  the  conservation  or"  energy  forbid  to  com- 
prehend in  one  causal  connection  the  whole  of  that  which  is  given  to 
consciousness  as  happening,  and  which  we  break  up  into  events  within 
comdousoess  and  changes  in  a  material  substratum  other  than  ourselves. 
But  even  if  we  allow  that  the  diflSculttes  latent  in  a  more  exact  fonnutatioii 
of  psjrchophysioal  laws  might  make  us  fiivour  the  thought  of  %  mere 
paralldism*  could  this  tfaou|^  be  actually  carried  out,  and  would  it  not 
lead  us  into  far  greater  and  insuperable  difficulties?  It  will  be  enough 
to  notice  two  points. 

In  the  tiieory  of  parallelism  we  must  as&ume  that  exactly  determined 
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physical  or  chemical  events  correspond  to  all  distinguishable  psychical  acts, 
and  that  every  connection,  e.g,  of  ideas,  by  means  of  which  further  ideas 
arise,  is  represented  by  a  transitioa  from  one  chemical  or  physical  process 
to  another.  When  I  carry  on  the  most  ofdinaiy  mental  operation, 
multtplf  or  divide  one  number  by  another,  the  idea  of  the  nnmbeis^  or 
of  their  digits,  is  represented  by  some  states  of  certain  ganglionic  ceU%  the 
consciousness  of  the  rates  applied  in  catcukting  by  others ;  from  these 
states  others  must  proceed  accordiog  to  general  laws,  which  correspond  to 
the  successiTe  stages  of  the  operation,  and,  finally,  the  state  which  cor- 
responds to  ih'j  result  obi  iins-d.  Now  there  is  iioUang  ior  ii  bat  to  assume 
that  the  cerebral  process  cuntorms  at  once  to  two  sets  of  laws:  firstly,  to 
the  chemical  laws  accordiiiL;  to  winch  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  niirugen, 
phosphorus,  etc.,  carry  out  the  redistribution  of  their  atoms  in  the  cere- 
bral substance,  or  to  the  physical  laws  according  to  which  the  forces  which 
are  disengaged  or  which  are  confined  are  transformed  in  accordance  with 
the  principle  of  die  conservation  of  eneigy;  and  secondly  to  the  logical 
laws  of  calculation,  the  roles  of  addition  and  subtsaction,  the  rales  of  the 
multiplication  tables  etc  Thus  the  appropriate  parts  of  the  brain  really 
represent  a  kind  of  calcubiting  machine,  in  which,  by  pUcing  the  particttUr 
figures  of  the  factors  in  certain  positions,  the  figures  of  the  product  are 
brought  together  by  means  of  mechanical  motion.  The  same  must  be 
true  for  all  other  psychical  opesaUons  ;  the  most  comprehensive  combina- 
tions of  elements,  such  as  take  place  in  far-reaching  chains  of  thought  in 
poetical  or  musical  composition,  have  for  their  exact  counterpart  just  as 
complicated  transpositions  of  the  cerebral  substance,  which  take  place  on 
the  one  hand  according  to  chemical  and  physical  laws,  and  with  strictly 
mechanical  r^ularity,  but  also  on  the  other  hand  according  to  the  laws  of 
logic,  esthetics,  harmony,  etc  Taken  simply  in  this  way,  the  strictest 
idealist  might  triumph  over  this  acknowledgment  that  the  whole  mecha- 
nism of  the  atoms  is  something  secondary,  that  its  trae  and  ultimate  ground 
lies  in  conformity  to  logical,  aesthetica]  and  ethical  law ;  that  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  atoms  and  the  play  of  their  reciprocal  actions  can  only  be 
really  understood  when  they  are  regarded  merely  as  consequences  of  higher 
mental  laws,  as  the  means  of  realizing  a  spiritual  order  :  that,  as  Leibnitz 
expressed  it,  the  kingdom  of  nature  finds  its  cxplanatiotj  only  in  the 
kingdom  of  ends.  If  the  brain  is  a  calculating  and  thinkmg  machine, 
then  the  analogy  certainly  leads  us  to  regard  the  arrangement  of  its  parts 
and  of  its  mechanical  interactions  as  determined  by  logical  laws  in  such 
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a  way  that  the  mechanical  laws  coincide  with  the  logical;  their  motions 
are  the  meaas  of  representing  these  logical  laws. 

But  the  supporter  of  parallelism  now  has  before  him  the  task  of  making 
conceivable  the  pocsibility  of  such  a  coincidence  point  for  point  of  the 
claims  of  two  codes  of  law;  and  heie  all  detailed  explanation  breaks 
dom.  The  calculating  machine  certainly  seems  to  be  a  proof  that 
purely  mechanical  pcocenes  may  give  expression  to  numbers  and  their 
relations,  because  it  has  to  deal  wiA  equivalent  units  of  which  the  nume- 
rical relations  may  be  ultimately  expressed  by  spatial  arrangement  But 
(  an  wc  conceive  in  the  same  way  oi  a  correlative  to  the  consciousness  of 
tiic  necessity  with  wliu  li  the  product  loUows  from  the  factors,  and  of  a 
correlative  to  the  con'^ciousness  of  the  i!niver?ility  of  numerical  concepts? 
In  what  way  shall  we  represent  the  relation  of  the  general  numerical  con- 
cept to  the  particular  numbers  thought  of?  And  in  a  series  of  successive 
events  how  is  the  comprehensive  consciousness  of  their  course  in 
time  imaged  in  the  states  of  a  complex  of  cells  ?  Even  if  we  tried  to 
make  elementary  parts  and  particular  processes  of  the  biain  correspond 
to  the  particular  elements  of  our  assodatbns  and  processes  of  thooght^  yet 
it  is  utterly  impossible  to  make  conceivable  by  any  spatial  arrangements^ 
such  as  combinations  of  fibres  and  so  on,  the  infinite  connections  which 
are  brought  about  in  inexhaustible  variety  by  thought  or  by  imaginative 
combination.  How  can  all  the  combinations  of  sounds  inio  words,  of 
words  into  propositions,  of  propositions  into  comprehensive  sequences  of 
thought,  proceed  from  the  combination  of  elements  by  chemico-physical 
processes  ?  Every  attempt  to  carry  this  out  in  detail  can  only  show  tiie 
complete  iocompaiability  of  the  nature  of  the  connection  and  sequence 
of  material  processes  and  the  nature  of  the  connection  of  images  and 
thoughts  in  our  oonsdousness^  and  hence  the  impossibility  of  thinking  of 
even  the  simplest  mental  operations,  of  distinguishing  and  identifying,  as 
represented  by  a  system  of  contiguous  elements  external  to  each  other; 
there  is  no  conceivable  correlative  to  the  consciousness  which  compre- 
hends the  particular  elements.  The  thoughts  of  an  author  are,  no  doubt, 
represented  in  black  and  white  by  a  number  of  letters,  but  only  for  him 
who  can  read,  and  menully  reproduce  from  the  signs,  the  connections 
which  have  led  to  their  arrangement  ;  without  this  unity  of  consciousness 
they  show  only  a  spatial  contiguity  and  succession ;  the  mental  unifica- 
tion of  the  concepu  of  subject  and  predicate,  the  logical  progress  from 
premises  to  conclusion,  cannot  be  printed  with  the  letters.  However 
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firmly  convinced  we  may  be  that  certain  cerebral  dispositions  belong  to 
the  conditions  of  psychical  activity^  we  must  nevertheless,  if  we  are  wise, 
acknowledge  that  these  relations  cannot  be  so  direct  and  so  simple  as  these 
asramptions  would  make  them»  and  we  shall  relinquish  the  hope  of  find- 
ing in  the  chemical  piooesies  of  the  biain  a  caiisal  connection  by  which  to 
explain  the  logical  necessity  of  infeKnoe. 

9.  The  other  point  which  seems  to  me  to  contain  an  insupera,ble 
difilcQlty  lies  in  the  consequences  which  follow  from  the  theoiy  for  the 
meaning  of  the  will  That  we  move  our  limbs  by  means  of  will,  that 
we  change  things  in  accordance  with  ovir  aims,  would  be  nicre  illusion  ; 
everything  which  goes  on  in  the  external  world  stands  in  a  clo^i  1  causal 
connection,  and  proceeds  from  physical  causes  ;  we  stand  in  no  other 
relation  to  our  bodies  than  to  the  motion  of  the  fixed  stars.  We  cannot 
even  secure  a  specific  causality  of  will  for  purely  psychical  acts;  the 
corresponding  dependence  of  cerebral  processes  upon  each  other  is  of  the 
same  kind  thro«ighout,  because  it  coolbmis  to  the  same  principle  of  the 
conservation  of  energy  j  the  connection  between  the  will  and  the  events  to 
which  it  is  directed,  and  which,  according  to  erroneoua  popular  opinion, 
it  determines*  cannot  differ  in  principle  from  the  connection  by  means  of 
which  one  idea  involuntarily  calls  another  into  exbteiice^  the  subyecttve 
phenomenon  of  the  will  is  just  one  member  in  the  whole  series,  of  equal 
value  with  any  other  event.  It  is  therefore  quite  consistent,  starting  from 
this  basis,  to  try  to  eliminate  the  will  altogether,  to  reduce  it  to  the  mere 
expectation  of  events  about  to  happen,  or  the  *'  feeling  of  innervation  " 
which  accompanies  what  is,  physiologically  regarded,  a  reflex  transition 
from'  the  sensory  to  the  motor  sphere  ;  and  this  view  has  found  its  most 
characteristic  expression  in  the  proposition  that  the  wiU  is  only  a  **  complex 
of  sensations,"  Accoiding  to  this  the  consciousness  of  exerting  some  force 
through  the  will  is  pure  illusion ;  at  the  most  we-can  only  be  apectators  of 
the  causal  connectionsi  which  play  their  parts  without  our  intervention, 
and  more  especially  mere  spectators  of  all  the  motions  which  folbw  at 
any  time  from  the  disposition  of  the  brain. 

This  final  consequence  has  already  been  pointed  out  by  Occasionalism  : 
uhi  nihil  vaUs^  nihil  velis ;  from  this  point  of  view  the  will  is  altogether 
nir mingless,  we  cannot  reasonably  will  where  we  can  effect  noiiiing  ; 
nothmg  remains  but  pure  quietism  ;  the  attempt  to  cease  willing  (though 
this  indeed  is  itself  wilUng),  and  then  to  relinquish  the  distinction  between 
true  and  false^  and  finally  thought  itself  altogether.   If  this  consequence 
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is  impossible,  if  in  our  conscious  life  the  wili  conaUiUiCS  our  most  essentia 
being,  wiihoul  wiiich  even  the  comprehending  process  of  self-consciousness 
would  be  impossible,  then  we  cannot  accept  psychophysical  parallelism  as 
a  basis. 

10.  Starting  from  such  presuppositions,  moreover,  Imht  coald  we 
interpret  the  mutual  relations  of  men,  their  spiritual  coamumity  ?  The 
most  olmous  Yieir  is  that  all  intercourse  between  man  and  man  is  mediated 
by  external  nature ;  the  communication  of  thoughts  and  feelings  always 
takes  place  through  words  and  gestures^  our  mfluence  upon  the  wills  of 
others  through  external  motions.  According  to  that  liew  of  parslleKsm 
which  allows  ns  to  trace  only  physical  causal  connections,  movement  and 
speech  proceed  oiil>  Iroia  physiological  caui^ci,  auU  ihe  processes  to  \vliich 
they  give  rise  in  spectator  and  hearer  are  also  purely  physiological.  When 
we  wish  to  issue  a  communication  or  a  command  to  another  person  our 
will  effects  nothing,  either  in  our  own  body  or  in  the  body  of  the  other ; 
the  physical  causal  connection  gifts  rise  upon  physiological  grounds  to  the 
movements  of  speech,  the  wafes  of  sound  produce  in  the  body  of  the 
hearer  those  changes  which.  In  some  incomprehensible  waf,  find  their 
counterpart  in  the  undeistandmg  of  the  hearer,  and  all  further'  actions 
follow  from  the  bodily  changes  of  the  hearer.  Neither  the  visible  creatiiKns 
of  culture^  nor  the  products  of  common  action  in  the  external  world,  nor 
social  institutions,  are  the  product  of  common  thought,  issuing  from  the 
interaction  of  incliwdiials ;  we  are  eacli  cl  a  .  completely  isolated  in 
i  otisciousness.  thoughts  and  feelings  are  the  mere  reflection  of  our  own 
brain  and  of  events  which  are  excued  in  it  partly  by  other  brains;  that  we 
Stand  in  any  relation  of  spiritual  give  and  take  is  an  illusion* 

But  if  we  are  so  lar  in  earnest  with  parallelism  as  to  maintain  that 
psychical  causal  connections  proceed  parallel  to  the  physical,  then  the 
physiological  Interaction  of  speaking  and  moving  bodies  must  be  accoro* 
panied  by  a  concsponding  interacrion  upon  the  purely  psychical  side; 
the  same  direct  connection  exists  between  one  individual  soul  and  another 
which  exists  between  the  movements  of  one  body  and  the  changes  in 
another.  We  have  immediate  action  of  spirit  upon  spirit,  and  this  would 
necessarily  manifest  itself  in  our  spiritual  life  even  if  we  shuuld  chance  to 
have  no  perception  and  no  consciousness  of  the  external  inriueiices;  we 
could  never  know  whether  what  we  think  has  its  origin  in  llie  connection 
of  our  own  consciousness,  or  is  an  inspiration  from  some  other  spirit,  and 
this  would  cut  off  all  possibility  of  tracing  any  comprehensible  connection 
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between  the  ideas  and  thoughts  whicli  cons^itLue  my  consciousness.  This 
direct  suggestion  would  also  become  the  guiding  principle  for  the  explana- 
tion of  historical  connections ;  and,  finally,  the  individual  unity  of  our 
psychical  life,  which  is  said  to  consist  only  in  the  connection  between  events, 
would  be  lost  in  the  confused  stream  of  the  totality  of  events  within 
which  it  would  be  in  vain  to  try  to  isolate  any  causal  combinations,  since 
by  means  of  nniversal  soggestiott  everything  acts  upon  everything.  Such 
piesuppositions  would  uhimately  make  all  psychology  impossiblei  ibr  in 
psychology  we  mutt  start  from  the  doted  unity  of  the  individual  con- 
sciousness, and  accept  the  fixed  Ego  as  the  centre  of  all  relations;  to 
continue  to  speak  wyow  this  basis  of  psychological  methods  by  which  to 
discover  a  compreijen^ible  connection  of  what  is  given  in  consciousness, 
involves  a  series  of  inconsistencies.  The  objection  that  the  concept  of 
the  soul  has  rendered  no  service  to  psychology  applies  only  to  the 
attempts  of  rational  or  metaphysical  psychology  to  derive  definite  predt* 
cates  from  the  concept  of  lubstanoe  or  of  simple  essence,  instead  of 
obtainfaig  them  from  the  given,  experienced  content  of  life;  apart  from 
that,  the  concept  of  the  soul  at  any  mte  renders  this  service  to  psychology, 
that  from  the  point  of  view  of  method  it  alone  makes  pyschology  posrible. 

II.  If,  then,  we  desire  to  proceed  reasonably  according  to  the  methods 
which  have  led  to  constantly  increased  knowledge  in  the  external  world,  we 
must  refuse  to  ratify  too  hastily  a  hypothesis  which  is  obtained  by  isolating 
one  part  of  the  given  reality  ;  the  only  justifiable  way  is  to  start  from  the 
whole  complex  of  what  is  immediately  experienced,  and  to  interpret  the 
connections  we  find  in  it  by  the  postulate  that  the  given  is  necessary  and 
comprehensible.  It  is  a  pure  fiction  to  say  that  the  external  connection 
of  Nature  is  given  as  a  dosed  circle;  inasmuch  as  it  is  given  to  itf,  we 
are  present  with  our  functions  of  knowing,  and  cannot  be  eliminated. 
Quiie  apart  from  the  idealistic  view  that  this  whole  universe  may  be  ulti* 
mately  regarded  as  mere  content  of  consciousness,  even  ordinary  realism 
must  allow  that  in  every  obiervation,  every  experiment,  we  have  a  complex 
of  external  and  internal  facts.  We  may,  by  isolating  and  abstracting,  trace 
first  the  complex  of  exteruai  laLls  ;  but  we  must  iu)t  forget  that  our  ab- 
straction is  only  provisional,  adopted  with  the  view  of  enabling  us  to 
analyse  the  whole  reality  ;  it  remains  as  a  final  problem  to  understand 
according  to  the  same  methods  the  whole  given  complex.  We  may  in 
quire  how  two  bodies  would  be  related  if  they  were  alone  in  space ;  but 
what  we  accept  as  true  of  them  cannot  be  proclaimed  as  an  ultimate  law 
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of  the  universe,  since  as  a  matter  of  (act  they  are  connected  with  innumer- 
able orhers. 

Scientific  investigation  always  starts  from  that  way  of  looking  at  things 
which  first  develops  before  philosophical  reflection  bcigiiMi  and  aims  at 
completiiig  ift»  at  making  it  logicaUy  petfeot,  and,  where  necestaiy,  at  cor- 
lecting  it  Bat  before  phikMophkai  reflection  begins  the  total  content  of 
comdonsness  Ms  apart  into  two  regions;  into  ideas  which  we  refer  to 
external  things  independent  of  oiirselfe%  and  into  the  idea  of  the  Ego^  its 
states  and  activities,  and  its  relations  to  those  existences  which  are  other 
than  it  We  have  already  pointed  out  the  presuppositions  upon  which  this 
assumption  of  external  ihings  is  grounded,  and  we  liave  sliovvn  also  ihaL  we 
cannot  avoid  assuming  the  existence  of  the  one  subject  of  oi:r  tlioughts, 
feelings  and  efforts  of  will,  which  are  given  only  in  tins  reiation  to  the 
Ego,  and  hnd  in  this  relation  their  connection  and  possibility  oC  com- 
bination.^ 

For  the  beginning  of  the  process  and  for  the  presuppotitioos  from' which 
it  starts  we  do,  no  doubt,  distingnish  strictly  and  suidy  between  the 
province  of  psychical  occurrence  and  that  of  external  things  and  events ; 
there  can  never  be  any  doubt  as  to  what  in  the  given  content  of  cooacious- 
ness  I  must  refer  to  the  external  corporeal  world,  and  what  to  myself; 
knowledge  of  myself  and  my  internal  states  belongs  to  me  alone;  the 
external  world  can  be  perceived  under  certain  concli lions  by  every  one 
in  the  same  way  as  by  me.  The  visible  object  before  me  is  there  for 
ever}*  one  alike,  but  whetlier  /  see  it,  and  how,  I  alone  know  ;  no  one 
can  have  immediate  knowledge  of  my  seeing,  and  if  1  were  to  say,  1  see 
nothing  here,  no  one  could  directly  refute  me.  Another  can  perceive  as 
well  as  I  can  the  blow  which  is  struck  against  my  hand ;  he  may  also  ex* 
amine  the  contusion  produced  by  it,  the  change  in  the  tissues,  the  process 
in  the  nerves;  but  I  alone  feel  the  pam,  and  direct  knowledge  of  this  is 
inaccessible  to  the  other;  at  most  he  can  only  infer  its  degree  and  nature 
from  his  own  experiences,  by  assuming  in  me  a  psychical  event  similar  to 
one  which  he  himself  has  experienced. 

*  Even  if  we  were  inclined  to  tegudlbatwhidi  we  called  *'I"atonlyob|eet,aiidef  mdi 

to  resolve  it  into  mere  temporally  snccewve  evtnti,  we  thonld  still  be  obliged,  at  the 

hefjinning  of  our  investigation,  to  accept  it  at  any  rate  as  the  phenomenal  subject  in  the 
sense  of  §  91,  since  we  axe  inevitably  led  by  the  processes  of  thought  to  the  idea  of  a 
single  subject  from  our  connected  conscious  phenomena.  We  cannot,  however,  really 
•bttcact  from  the  cooidousncit  of  a  unified  knowledge  of  these  events  wbicb  is  laeon^ 
ceivaMe  wUhotU  «  knowing  anbject. 
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But  though  the  two  provinces  can  be  distinguished  with  certainty,  yet 
they  cannot  be  se])aratcd  m  leality,  nor  their  connection  at  ohshed.  If  we 
isolate  the  external  world  in  thought,  its  relation  to  our  perception  and 
memory  still  remains  in  the  background  and  cannot  be  got  rid  of.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  place  ourselves  entirely  at  the  standpoint  of  the  subject; 
and  look  at  the  content  of  consdoasneis  merely  as  such ;  if  we  describe 
things  as  only  subjective  images  of  sight  and  memory,  and  disregard  the 
fact  that  at  other  times  we  attribute  to  these  ideas  of  ours  a  being  which  is 
independent  of  ourselves,  yet  there  still  remains  the  antithesis  of  thinking 
and  what  is  thought ;  we  ourselves  are  not  what  we  think,  any  more  than 
our  dreams  are  ourselves  ;  they  are  only  the  objects  of  our  dreaming  ima- 
gination, to  which  we  know  ourselves  to  be  related,  not  only  in  the 
relation  of  thought,  but  also  in  that  of  joy  or  fright,  of  pleasure  or  of 
horror.  This  presupposition  also  leaves  an  antithesis  between  that  which 
concerns  the  object  and  that  which  concerns  ourselves  as  distinct  from 
the  object ;  even  if  we  had  only  to  analyse  dreams,  we  should  have  to  make 
the  same  distinction  which  is  given  with  the  fiundamental  iact  of  thought, 
with  the  divtsioo  into  sobject  and  object. 

If  we  leave  these  abstraotioiis»  there  remains  for  the  induction  which  is 
looking  for  general  propositions  .about  psjrchical  phenomena  the  task  of 
reducing  to  general  laws  those  causal  connections  which  are  actually 
forthcoming  ;  and,  as  it  is  generally  presupposed,  these  connections  are  of 
two  kinds ;  some  are  connections  between  psychical  phenomena  and  the 
objective  world  outside  us,  some  arc  connections  amongst  the  psychical 
events  which  we  refer  to  ourselves. 

12.  The  way  in  which  we  may  succeed  in  inductively  estahh'shing 
definite  connections  is  prescribed  by  the  nature  of  the  case  itself.  The 
most  important  point  is  the  psychological  analysis  of  that  which  is  given 
as  co-eiisting  in  every  moment  of  consciousness,  the  discrimination  of 
the  elementary  events  which  we  have  to  rekte  to  each  other  and  to  ex- 
ternal objects.  In  the  external  world  things  are  spatially  separated,  and 
bounded  by  each  other,  and  the  changes  which  they  manifest  stand  in 
definite  spatial  relations,  by  virtue  of  which  we  can  distinguish  and  arrange 
them  ;  for  internal  events  we  have  no  such  means  of  discrinunaiioa  and 
survey  :  all  that  is  given  is  a  complex  whole  which  changes  in  time,  and 
only  by  logical  analysis,  in  which  we  compare  what  is  immediately  per- 
ceived with  what  is  remembered,  can  we  succeed  in  discriminating  within 
the  complex  the  qualitatively  different  and  elementary  data  of  conscious> 
nesSb 
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13.  1 1  is  in  this  way  that,  in  the  rirst  place,  the  analysis  of  those  ideas 
which  we  refer  to  the  external  world  has  progressed,  aod  has  shown  bow 
that  which  in  ordinary  Ufe  we  call  bearing  and  seeing^^  when  we  wy  we 
see  a  man  moving,  or  we  hear  a  dock  ttriking— is  a  very  conpliGated 
procesi^  and  how  the  lenil^  which  is  all  that  oomet  into  distinct  con- 
sdonineas,  has  coane  about  by  naeana  of  a  traoiber  of  distingiiishable  acts 
— senntions  of  colour,  spatial  configuratioasb  acts  of  discriminatioa  and 
comprehension,  combinations  of  the  immediately  perceiYed  with  memory- 
images,  etc  The  fact  that  sometimes  certain  of  these  elements  appear 
without  liic  others — a  suiiad  without  the  idea  of  the  subject  producing  it, 
a  flash  of  light  without  definite  outline  miy  support  this  analysis,  and  it 
tan  be  carried  furiher  and  completed  by  means  of  experiment.  On  the 
other  liand,  the  fact  that  the  clearness  of  appreheosion  with  which  we  por- 
cehre  that  which  is  similar  In  content  varies  greatly  teaches  us  to  reoognise 
the  subjective  conditions  which  are  given  in  attention. 

This  psychological  analysis  must  precede  before  we  can  really  inTttitigate 
that  set  of  causal  connections  which  has  tilt  now  attracted  most  attention, 
and  has  led  more  than  any  to  hiwi  which  at  any  rate  appnndmate  to 
exactness,  those  connections,  that  is,  in  which  our  sensations  depend  upon 
external  stimuli.  Psychological  analysis  alone  can  determine  the  concept 
of  sensaliuii  as  tiiat  of  the  element  which  we  have  to  regard  as  the  im- 
mediate effect  of  nerve  stimulation  :  in  reality,  a  sensation  is  never  given 
iti  complete  isolation.  All  c.xperanenl  in  this  department  presupposes 
the  possibility  of  this  psychological  analysis,  in  which  the  student  must  be 
trained  before  his  utterances  can  have  any  scientific  value. 

If  ere  we  are  already  confronted  with  diflkolties  in  formulating  exact 
psychophysical  laws.  It  seems  essy  to  determine  according  to  the  general 
methods  of  induction  that  light  of  a  given  lefinuigibility  will  give  the  sen- 
sation of  red,  and  that  a  string  which  vibrates  a  certain  number  of  droes 
when  struck  will  give  the  sensation  of  the  note  A.  But  the  actual  sensn- 
tion  does  not  depend  upon  external  causes  alone,  but  also  upon  the  ac-* 
companying  subjective  disp<Jsitions,  according  to  which  the  way  in  which 
the  result  of  the  stimulus  appears  in  consciousness  varies  ;  not  only  the 
amount  of  attention  which  is  turned  towards  ihis  part  of  the  content  of 
consciousness,  but  also  preceding  or  simultaneous  sensations,  modify 
that  which  appears  in  consciousness  ;  indeed,  as  a  subjective  phenomenon 
it  has  no  definite^  determinable  character  except  in  so  far  as  it  can 
be  estimated,  compared  with  other  sensations,  and  identified  with  the 
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memory-images  of  previoos  unprmion&  If  ir«  coostantly  foigot  our 
previous  sensations  so  that  at  best  oiUy  indistinct  and  uncertain  traces  of 

them  remained  with  us,  and  were  therefore  constantly  in  danger  of  con- 
fusing different  sensanons  all  together,  it  would  he  impossible  for  uh  to 
ascertain  that  a  certain  subjective  result  corresponded  to  a  certain  external 
cause.  Thus  the  only  psycholc^ical  result  which  we  can  study  is  funda- 
mentally  a  judgment  concerning  the  Itkeaest  or  difference  of  distinct 
sensations;  this  is  quite  dear  when  we  are  dealing  with  degrees  of 
intensity. 

When  therefore  we  say  that  the  same  sensation  oorresponda  to  the  same 
stimnlvsi  and  that  the  intensity  increases  in  a  given  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  the  stimulus,  we  really  only  form  a  hyi^othesb  and  apply  it  to 
cases  of  fictitious  simplicity  and  regularity ;  the  hypothesis  is,  however, 

as  fully  justified  as  the  law  of  inertia,  or  that  of  the  parabolic  motion  of  a 
projectile,  if  we  can  make  the  actual  variations  agree  wiili  it  by  introducing 
modifying  circumstances. 

A  hypothetical  element  cannot  be  avoided,  if  only  because  the  causal 
connection  between  stimulus  and  sensation  is  not  direct,  but  mediated  by 
intervening  terms,  of  which  we  do  not  know  the  exact  nature  and  mode 
of  actioik  The  differences  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  logwritfamical 
ibrmnla  of  Fechner's  law  CKpteases  the  rehuion  between  the  intensity  of 
the  eitemal  stimuhis  and  the  phystologtcal  processes  of  nenral  and  cere- 
bral excitation,  while  there  is  a  diiect  proportion  between  these  and  the 
sensation  ;  or  whether  the  physiological  processes  increase  in  intensity  in 
proportion  to  external  stimulus,  while  in  the  transition  to  sensation*;  the 
geometrical  progression  changes  into  an  arithmetical,  show  the  ditikulties 
prest  ntf  d  by  this  intervenmg  term.  The  most  probable  solution  is  that 
which  tells  us  to  find  in  the  conditions  of  our  subjective  estimation  of 
differences  in  the  strength  of  sensation  the  ground  why,  when  a  greater 
intensity  is  already  present,  a  greater  increase  of  stimulus  is  necessary 
befiare  we  can  judge  that  the  second  sensation  is  stronger  than  the  first ; 
and  this  shows  again  that  psychological  analysis  may  help  us  where  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  anythmg  directly  about  the  physiological  processes. 

We  can  only  briefly  mention  those  dtfleienoes  between  tndividuab 
which  even  here  make  it  difRcult  to  establish  exact  taws  which  shall  be 
true  of  all,  or  at  least  of  the  great  majority  of  individuals.  Here  again 
the  <jiic>Lion  arises  whether  we  have  to  do  merely  with  differences  of  the 
elementary  events  themselves — ^as  is  certainly  the  case  in  coloux^blindness, 
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or  in  the  incapaciiy  lo  hear  very  high  or  very  low  notes^ — or  with  differ- 
ences in  estimating  them ;  the  fact  that  with  practice  our  power  of 
estimatiog  small  intervals  increases  points  to  the  latter  factor.  The 
consequence  is  that  we  can  formulate  umversal  propositions  for  different 
individuals  only  in  the  fonn  of  avenge^  adding  the  limits  withia  which 
the  vatuet  vaiy. 

14.  When  we  leave  this  department,  m  which  we  have  to  deal  with 
comparatively  simple  direct  connections  between  external  events  and 
elementaxy  phenomena  of  consciousness,  the  difficulties  of  investigation 
iocrease.  According  to  analogy  with  our  researches  in  the  external  world, 
the  problem  would  be  to  analyse  the  given  course  of  our  consdoos  states 
and  activities  in  such  a  way  that  whatever  occurs  at  any  moment  should 
appear  as  the  regular  coiiacquence  of  the  preceding  conditions ;  more 
exactly,  as  the  combined  result  of  a  number  of  partial  laws  dcici  tiujiing 
the  influence  of  the  different  co-operative  causes  and  circumstances. 
£very  change  in  consciousness  which  occurs,  e.g.^  in  the  course  of  a  day~ 
and  in  actual  perception  we  never  have  a  state  of  rest,  only  an  uninter- 
rupted happening — would  have  to  be  investigated  in  its  conditions  and 
consequence^  and  the  laws  obtained  which  determine  its  occurrence ;  in 
much  the  same  way  as  the  motion  of  the  column  of  quidcsilver  in  the 
barometer  is  the  combined  result  of  variations  in  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  and  of  the  temperature,  and  is  reduced  to  faiws  expressing  the 
dependence  of  its  height  upon  the  laws  of  equilibrium  and  the  laws  of  the 
expansion  of  matter  by  heal. 

But  if  we  are  louring  Uh  cuiinections  which  may  perhaps  be  more 
accurately  determined  by  induction,  we  shall  find  our  causes  falling  into 
three  main  lines.  First  :  there  are  those  shown  by  psychophysics. 
Certain  changes  take  place  in  the  organism,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
dependence  of  psychical  phenomena  upon  the  states  of  the  organism  is 
not  confined  to  those  elementary  sensations  and  feelings  which  are  found 
to  follow  external  stimuli  with  determinable  regularity,  but  that  it  holds 
good  throughout  the  whole  oouise  of  psychical  processes  of  all  kinds. 
The  simple  ftct  that  by  means  of  medicine  such  a  total  change  in  the 
state  of  consciousness  as  sleep  can  be  introduced  proves  the  importance 
of  dependence  in  this  direction. 

In  the  second  place,  certain  conscious  events  appear  as  dependent  upon 
immediately  preceding  cunicious  events,  as,  c.g.^  a  memory-image  upon 
the  perception  which  awakens  it,  a  feeling  of  terror  upon  a  sensation,  the 
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thought  of  a  certain  activif y  of  will  apon  a  with  that  has  somehow  arisen. 
In  all  such  cases  application  of  the  methods  which  serve  to  esublish 
regular  connections  in  the  eatenal  world  is  hindered  by  the  fact  that  we 
are  not  dealing  with  an  invariable  subfect;  the  after^eflects  of  previous 

events  are  always  creating  new  dispositions  which  play  then  |);irt  in 
determining  the  succeeding  moiiuiis  of  memory-images,  tiuniL^lif!^  and 
efforts  of  will,  so  that  in  the  course  of  life  the  conditions  upon  which  it 
depends  what  new  activities  will  proceed  from  any  given  state  of  conscious- 
ness are  literally  changing  from  hour  to  hour.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
complex  relations  of  particular  forms  of  activity  to  one  another:  the 
movement  of  oar  ideas  does  not  depend  merely  upon  the  rebuions  of  their 
content  or  npon  the  manner  in  which  they  were  Oligmaliy  connected  in 
spatial  or  tempond  series;  it  depends  also  upon  the  feelings  which 
accompany  them  and  upon  the  directions  taken  by  our  interest;  and  this 
has  its  origin  in  the  wiH  The  wide  diffiaences  between  individuals  which 
we  are  always  coming  across  depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  this  con- 
sliLuUon  of  our  mental  life.  The  way  in  which  our  psychical  activities  are 
continued  from  a  given  moment  and  its  content  is  determined  by  the 
whole  history  of  tlic  mdividual,  and  however  similar  the  surroundings  may 
bCj  this  is  certamly  different  for  each  particular  individual ;  thus  the  com- 
parable caseSi  which  are  always  necessary  if  we  are  to  carry  out  an 
inductive  process  completely,  are  not  given,  and  we  cannot  assume  thai 
permanency  in  the  subject  which  would  Justify  us  in  expecting  like  events 
under  the  same  conditions,  even  for  one  and  the  same  individual,  to  say 
nothing  of  whole  dasses  of  individuals. 

A  third  direction  in  which  we  must  look  for  the  conditions  of  what  takes 
place  in  the  individual  consciousness  is  to  its  intercourse  with  other 
Ininian  beings,  and  the  depend-  nee  of  iis  ideas,  feelings  and  volitions 
upNi;  ihe  ideas,  feelings  and  volitions  of  others.  This  dependence  is  not, 
indeed,  direct ;  all  intercourse  bciween  mindj>  passes  through  the  external 
world,  but  in  so  iitf  as  we  have  learned  to  interpret  by  analogy  with  what 
we  experience  in  ourselves  external  sense-perceived  motions,  words,  etc., 
as  signs  of  an  inner  Ufe^  as  the  expression  of  images,  thoughts,  feelings, 
TDlitioii%  we  construct  in  ouisdvea  the  inner  life  of  others;  and  in  this  way 
we  are  moved  to  many  pqFchical  activities  which  we  should  never  have 
produced  from  ourselves  or  from  the  mere  aeiioii  of  the  external  world 
upon  our  organs  of  aeni&  This  is  true  even  though  the  possibility  of 
understanding  what  othen  communicate  to  us  is  always  conditioned  by 
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our  being  able  to  connect  it  with  what  we  have  produced  ourselves,  ind 
thoa{^  teaching  eta  never  do  more  than  bring  about  the  oonditioQS  and 
give  the  impulse  for  oombiiung  and  elaborating  ideaa  which  are  originally 
oar  own,  to  that  to  thii  extent  the  result  of  the  external  signt  is  altogether 
dependent  upon  our  individiial  nature  and  disposition. 

1 5.  When  we  ate  fdSkf  aware  of  the  wealth  of  psychical  content  and 
the  manirold  ways  in  which  it  acts  even  in  the  most  meagre  life,  and 
realize  the  extent  of  the  differences  between  the  inner  lives  of  inuividuals, 
\vc  find  ourstlvrs  f  oafronted  by  a  confused  chaos  of  data,  and  the  question 
as  to  how  we  may  disentangle  it  and  obtain  even  descriptive  propositions 
which  may  express,  as  natural  laws  do,  what  really  takes  place,  seems 
insoluble  ;  and  yet  our  oltiniate  aim  must  be  to  represent  the  actual,  u€,^ 
the  whole  concrete  coarse  of  thoughts,  feeiiogs  and  volitions  in  the  par- 
ticular individual  within  a  given  time,  as  conforming  to  law. 

If  we  look  at  the  ways  in  which  what  we  regard  as  relatively  the  most 
certain  possession  of  paydiology  has  been  obtained,  we  shall  find  that 
they  differ  in  many  respects  from  the  methods  of  natural  science. 

One  part  of  the  process  is  indeed  the  same.  We  first  become  aware  of 
particular,  easily  noticed,  regular  connections  i)etwecn  disunguishable  ele- 
ments, which  constantly  recur,  and  whjch  we  can  therefore  first  pick  out 
from  the  whole  course  by  analysing  anfl  isolating  them.  Amongst  them 
belongs  that  connection  between  perception  and  reproduction,  between 
impression  and  idea,  upon  which  Hume  based  his  psycholc^ioU  analysis, 
and  which,  in  a  different  aspect,  Herbert  has  taken  as  the  basis  of  his  whole 
system.  That  perceptions  which  have  occurred  once  or  repeatedly  will  be 
reproduced*  and  that  on  the  other  hand  most  of  our  intuiiable  ideas  which 
are  not  directly  dependent  upon  present  impressions  have  their  ground  in 
previouB  perceptions,  is  one  of  the  propositions  which  woe  most  easily 
discovered ;  primarily,  no  doubt,  it  is  an  empirical  law,  hot  it  is  one  which 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  subsequent  phenomenon  being  causally  depend- 
ent upon  ihc  i>receding  one  (§  74).  But  even  here  we  find  a  fundaniental 
difference  :  the  events  which  we  thus  relate  as  cause  and  K:ii%.ci  do  not  for 
the  most  part  succeed  each  other  immediately  in  time,  nor  show  any  tem> 
pond  relation  which  can  be  determined ;  the  memory-image  emerges  after 
a  longer  or  shorter  interval,  which  may  sometimes  be  very  great,  and  it  is 
no  easy  question  bow  we  always  know  it  to  be  such  and  distinguish  it  from 
a  mere  oreatioo  of  imagination.  There  is  certainly  no  direct  and  simple 
causal  connection ;  we  must  interpose  a  hypothetical  middle  term,  in  the 
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shape  of  a  diaposiUoD  introdooed  by  the  fiist  impcession^however  we  may 
coDoeife  of  it^-4uid  then  the  further  quesUoa  arises  as  to  what  causes  this 
dispositkm  to  be  active  at  the  given  moment  and  to  produce  a  conscious 
image,  and  whether,  as  Herbart  thinks,  the  removal  of  obstacles  is  suffi- 

cient,  or  whether  a  positive  force  is  necessary  to  set  it  free. 

16.  The  so-called  laws  of  association,  which  also  belong  to  the  earliest 
dibcuvcries  of  i)sychology,  attempt  to  answer  this  question  ;  they  also  are 
the  result  of  an  analysis  which  lays  hold  of  a  lew  obvious  connections  in 
the  confusion  of  our  inner  life.  But  they  have  no  claim  to  the  name  of 
laws,  if  only  because  when  taken  strictly  they  contradict  each  other ;  the 
one  lays  it  down  that  reproductions  follow  the  relation  of  contiguity  in 
space  and  time^  the  other  that  they  follow  the  quite  different  relation  of 
similarity.  And  even  apart  from  that — they  cannot  say  that  the  correspond- 
ing ideas  will  always  and  necessarily  occur  whenever  the  occasion  arises  j 
any  such  statement  is  prevented  by  the  fact  that  very  many  objects  have 
entered  successively  into  many  difRcfent  series  of  associations,  of  which  our 
actual  ideas  follow  sometimes  one,  sometimes  another,  when  there  is  any 
associative  reproduction  at  all.  In  most  cases  it  seems  to  be  entirely  a 
matter  of  chance,  and  beyond  calculation,  vviiat  will  occur  to  us  upon  any 
given  occasion  in  the  involuntary  course  of  our  thoughts ;  we  may  indeed 
conjecture  that  it  was  necessarily  so  according  to  some  law,  but  we  cannot 
point  to  the  law.  Thus  the  laws  of  association  merely  indicate  certain 
directions  which  cur  reproductions  may  follow,  or  will  in  many  cases 
follow,  certain  tendencies  in  the  actual  sequence  of  images,  words,  eta ; 
they  cannot  be  represented  as  htws  by  which  every  actual  course  of  ideas 
could  be  shown  to  be  necessary,  for  a  law  it  is  necessary  that  given  the 
same  conditions  the  same  thing  always  happens.  Attempts  to  study  this 
process  of  association  experimentally  have  chiefly  served  to  show  how 
many  are  the  different  directions  in  which  associations  may  work,  without 
any  ground  being  discoverable  why  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  another 
direction  is  taken.  We  cannot  say  even  of  the  most  huiLiiual  association 
between  words  and  that  whi(  h  they  signify,  that  a  given  word  will  always 
be  certain  to  call  up  the  same  idea. 

We  cannot  regard  the  propositions  about  association  as  psychological 
Uws,  clearly  determining  what  happens  in  particular  cases^  if  only  because 
associations  show  in  particular  cases  vety  different  degrees  of  firmocv  in 
their  connection,  and  are  at  one  time  complete^  at  another  ftagmentaty. 
They  cannot  even  be  taken  as  hypothetical  partial  laws,  yiehUng  a  definite 
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contribation  towatdstbe  caiml  expUaatian  of  the  pttticular  cMft^  we 
are  quite  finable  to  detenntne  with  sttfficie&t  accuiaqr  the  conditioiia  upon 
which  the  conseqiieiicea  would  be  dependent.  And  yet  there  is  no  doubt 
that  when  regarded  from  another  point  of  vmw  tli^  are  of  great  import- 
ance. 

17.  The  laws  of  association  are  incomplete  as  an  txpression  of 
psychical  regularity,  if  we  are  aiming  at  reducing  to  an  exact  universal 
foriiuila  the  events  which  proceed  in  time  from  moment  to  moment  in  the 
particular  concrete  consciousness.  Bat  the  nature  of  our  psychical  life 
cannot  be  expressed  by  saying  that  consdoos  evet^ts  follow  in  time  upon 
conadons  events ;  it  does  not  present  such  a  simple  course  as  the  growth 
of  a  planti  in  which  cdl  is  formed  after  cdl,  and  each  stage  in  the 
physiological  events  is  present  only  for  one  moment  before  passing  into 
another.  The  power  of  remembering  prenous  impressions  and  experiences, 
the  connection  of  new  experiences  with  the  previons  store  of  ideas,  whidk 
\  does  not  consist  in  mere  addition  but  is  brought  about  by  the  most  varied 
syntheses  ;  the  knowledge  that  the  new  is  partly  iiiciitical  willi  or  like  to 
the  old,  partly  different;  the  fact  that  wijolc  .scries  of  ideas  and  the  syn- 
theses oi  judgment  proceeding  from  them  can  be  reproduced  at  will — all 
this  tends  to  make  the  moment  in  which  the  particular  elements  are  present 
to  consciousness  unimportant  in  comparison  with  those  fixed  permanent 
connections  between  our  ideas,  which  are  alw^s  capable  of  entering  into 
consciousness  in  the  same  way  at  any  time.  The  spatial  intuition  of  my 
ordinary  surroundings  is  not  present  in  consciousness  at  every  moment ; 
nevertheless  it  is  a  fixed  image  which  I  can  recall  at  any  moment  with  a 
consciousness  of  its  identity  \  it  depends  not  so  much  upon  the  varying 
occasions  which  remind  me  of  it,  upon  the  momentary  causes  which  make 
me  a.vvarc  ul  it,  as  upon  the  connection  in  tluu  ut  wIulIi  1  am  aware. 
The  numerical  series  exists  in  my  memory  in  a  tixed  order;  it  does  not 
depend  upon  what  may  happen  to  cause  me  to  count,  nor  upon  the 
temporal  succession  of  the  subjective  acts  by  which  I  thmk  of  one  number 
after  the  other,  or  of  one  numerical  symbol  after  the  other  \  nor  does  it 
matter  whether  I  happen  to  be  interrupted  \  the  important  point  is  my 
comprdiensive  consdousness  of  a  certain  order,  which  I  am  able  to  think 
objectively  as  a  sequence  of  numbers^  and  not  merely  of  my  acta  of 
though^  and  wfaicb  I  can  therefore  run  through  backwarda  when  I  like. 
Thus  the  ideas  ahow  an  aaaociation  not  merely  in  the  aense  that  I  can 
obacrve  and  watdi  the  paaaage  of  conaciouancas  from  one  to  the  other ; 
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this  is  always  the  case  when  one  ocean  and  the  neit  follows ;  but  in  the 
sense  that  I  comprehend  their  own  objective  connection,  and  thus  survey 
the  whole  series  as  with  one  glance.  Association  in  the  purely  subjective 
causal  sense  as  the  law  of  the  actual  sequence  of  my  ideas  would  be 
present,  even  if  I  should  forget  every  term  at  once,  if  one  idea  should 
draw  another  into  consciousness  only,  as  it  were,  for  an  outside  observer. 
The  possibility  of  thinking  the  connected  terms  simultaneously  is  indeed 
really  limited  to  a  certain  number ;  the  essential  point  is  that  I  should 
myself  be  conscious  of  the  series  and  of  the  law  according  to  which  its 
terms  succeed  each  other,  so  that  1  may  run  through  the  whole  connection 
with  a  certain  conscionsness  of  its  order. 

Thus  what  the  so^Ued  laws  of  association  are  meant  to  express  is 
not  merely  laws  for  events  in  time»  but  also  the  much  more  important  &ct 
that  my  ideas  present  themselves  in  various  connections  which  have  become 
fixed  for  my  thought,  and  are  constantly  repeated  independently  of 
differences  in  Ume  and  with  the  consciuusness  of  their  identity.  And 
this  objective  and  persijiting  relation  is  much  more  accessible  to  observa- 
tion than  fleeting,  changing  particular  phenomena,  or  than  the  way  in 
which  these  associatioos  have  formed  themselves  in  the  course  of  time ; 
their  formation  began  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  question  of  clear 
consciousness^  and  we  can  only  infer  hypothetically  and  from  what  we 
observe  in  particular  cases,  the  course  which  it  has  tal^en. 

These  fixed  and  peimanent  connections  are  to  our  present  conscious 
life  as  the  permanent  background,  upon  which  the  changing  light  of 
momentary  conscionsness  flits  to  and  fro ;  in  them  we  can  find  rules  by 
which  the  transition  of  actual  conscionsness  from  one  term  to  another  is 
governed,  uiurc  ur  icss  completely,  according  as  LcrUia  disturbances  are 
present  or  not.  We  cannot,  indeed,  calculate  from  them  the  actu.il  life 
of  ideas,  since  that  depends  upon  many  other  factors  as  well,  but  we  can 
at  any  rate  subsume  a  great  number  of  actual  sequences  under  them,  and 
so  far  explain  them. 

In  so  lar  as  they  are  the  result  of  a  gradual  development  they  serve  as 
sign-posts  telling  us  in  what  directions  observation  and  analysb  of  actual 
events  must  proceed  and  what  they  must  notice.  They  raise  questions 
for  ns  to  answer  in  our  attempts  to  proceed,  it  may  be  by  experimental 
psychology,  and  lead  ns  to  enquire  bow  under  given  conditions  new 
connections  of  the  same  kind  may  arise,  and  they  also  serve  to  control 
our  procedure  \  our  hypotheses  about  the  gradual  development  of  these 
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fixed  connecUom  can  be  8ati8flo»i««*i<»  ^  ^  particuUr  case,  sUice  we 
which  acluaUy  exists  in  them.     >ttrBdent  accuracy  the  conditiona  upon 
In  taking  this  for  our  starting  poi>fwient.  And  yet  there  is  no  doubt 
we  get  a  fundamental  analysis,  and  tJjS^        Aey  are  of  great  import^ 

forms  of  psychical  activity  are  eliminatetf-^ 

connections  which  belong  only  to  the  sphere  oPV^**  expression  of 
themselves  first  as  relations  between  the  objects  of  i'^*?^^^  exact  universal 
accompanying  phenomena,  the  manifold  feeling,  etc.,  dolft^^™^"^^ 
the  direction  which  reproduction  will  follow  in  particular  cr^y^bical  hio 
do  not  affect  the  spatial  or  temporal  relations  of  ideas,  the  ^  ^'"^^  ^'^^^^ 
dissimUarity  of  their  content  ^'^^^^^ 

Finally,  in  starting  from  this  fixed  portion  of  our  ideal  world,  w^t  ^"  /^^^ 
important  advantage  that  in  this  way  the  differences  between  pr^ 
individuals  may  be  more  easily  ov^come,  inasmuch  as  we  obtain  V^^^* 
which  in  its  essential  characteristics  is  the  same  for  all  individuals.  V^*^ 

How  the  idea  of  the  surrounding  world  forms  itself  in  each  indivf^* 
fiuai  Lhe  Vctiicd  play  of  sensations,  we  are  unable  to  trace  even  app 
mately  and  for  ourselves  ;  and  of  directly  perceiving  psvchical  proce'^ 
in  other  people  there  is  not  even  a  possibility.   Nevertheless,  that  this  1(1^^ 
is  essentially  the  same  for  all,  that  every  one  comprehends  and  di» 
tinguishes  the  same  things  in  the  same  space  and  in  the  same  spatia- 
relation%  that  they  agree  in  the  way  in  which  they  connect  their  experience' 
in  time,  and  recognise  the  same  similarities  and  differencesp  we  know  wif^ 
sufficient  certainty  from  the  agreement  in  their  statements  and  behaviouit' 
•we  are  even  able  to  ascertain  certain  differences,  as  in  the  estimation  Y 
distance,  etc   That  such  an  image  of  the  surrounding  world  should  talF 
the  same  shape  in  every  one  in  spite  of  the  innumerable  differences  in  thJj^ 
succession  of  particular  sensations,  points  to  a  psychological  necessity^^ 
acting  in  the  same  way  in  every  one,  l)y  which  particular  sensations  are 
connected  in  certain  ways  ;  a  necessity  which  could  never  be  discovered  by 
observing  particular  events.    Analysis  will  aim  at  discovering  this  necessity^ 
and  at  determining  the  particular  distinguishable  fiinctions  which  co-operate 
in  this  result.    For  this  purpose  it  will  make  use  of  the  events  which  we  \ 
actually  observe  in  ourselves  in  particular  cases,  in  forming  and  verifying 
its  hypotheses.   From  this  point  of  view  we  can  at  once  state  the  law  that 
the  particular  elements  combine^  partly  according  to  similarity,  partly  in 
spatial  and  temporal  series,  because  we  find  them  regularly  combined  in 
these  two  ways  in  our  image  of  the  world.  At  the  same  time^  if  we  take 
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this  Tiev,  we  shall  guard  against  bttilding  too  much  upon  the  analysb  of 
particular  events,  which  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  for  completeness,  and 
against  believing  that  such  ideas  as  those  of  thing  and  causality  are 
reducible  to  the  mere  associations  of  sense  impressions,  or  that  the  idea  of 

space  is  based  merely  upon  the  formation  of  qualitatively  different  sense 
impressions  into  scries.  RaiU  »  procedure,  although  not  intended  as  psy- 
chological, gives  us  the  ri^ht  clue  to  psychological  analysis;  wli  t  ^^e  have 
to  do  is  to  discover  the  ditlerent  forms  of  synthesis  by  which  that  has  been 
combined,  which  we  find  comljined  in  our  present  content  of  consciousness. 

18.  A  second  instance  of  the  connections  which  confront  us  clearly 
and  obviously  throughout  the  whole  couise  of  life  is  to  be  found  in  the 
sphere  of  the  will,  in  the  connection  between  the  end^and  the  meani^  in 
the  mutual  dependence  between  willing  the  end  and  willing  the  means, 
and  in  the  order  which  reference  to  conscious  aims  imposes  upon  our 
various  activities.  As  we  grow  older  the  foituitous  and  involuntary 
element  in  consciousness  becomes  continually  less  important  in  comparison 
with  that  arrangement  of  our  activities  which  is  guided  by  conscious  ends. 
This  arrangement  directs  most  of  the  functions,  both  tiieoretical  and 
practi(  and  into  this  main  stream  all  greater  or  smaller  tributaries,  which 
come  Hum  otlier  sources,  flow,  It  is  on  the  one  hand  uitciiectual,  and 
guided  by  our  knowledge  of  the  causal  connections  between  end  and 
means ;  on  the  other  hand  it  is  the  consequence  of  and  determined  by  the 
nature  of  the  will  itself^  by  virtue  of  which  a  resolution,  especially  when 
directed  towards  a  universal  end,  can  determine  whole  series  of  activities 
which  work  under  its  permanent  sway.  This  connection,  again,  is  different 
from  any  natural  copnection,  in  that  no  causal  chain  of  conscious  events 
which  is  continuous  in  time  u  created  by  it,  any  more  than  by  the  relation 
between  perception  and  memory ;  on  the  contrary^  the  willing  of  an  end 
maintains  itself  throughout  all  possible  interruptions,  and  often  combines 
remote  activities  into  one  connection.  In  a  present  which  is  independent 
of  change  in  moments  of  time,  the  system  of  ends  rules  over  the  particular 
activities,  which  are  due  to  external  occasions,  or  proceed  from  the  system 
according  to  a  self-created  arrangement  of  change  of  work  ;  and  the  willing 
of  these  ends  shows  its  power  further  in  the  fact  that  it  governs  even  in- 
voluntary  associations,  and  gives  rise  to  habits  which,  in  their  turn,  act  like 
original  laws  in  determining  the  production  of  one  kind  of  activity  after 
another.  We  are  thus  able  to  discover  within  the  varied  play  of  paiticular 
events  a  fixed  connection  which  combines  a  great  part  of  them  within 
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itself;  and  even  though,  from  the  variety  of  buoaan  aims,  we  do  not  find 
the  same  agreement  as  in  the  image  of  the  extenuU  world,  the  form  of  the 
connection  is  nevertheless  comprebeiisible  and  eveiywbeie  the  same  It 
is  indeed  (uodamentaUy  different  from  the  causal  connection  of  natuf  e^  for 
it  ia  no  nncomdout  unifonnity  ruling  over  conadotts  life  and  determining 
it  once  for  all  which  has  given  rise  to  ita  orderliness,  but  only  our  will 
itself  which  maintains  the  end  and  directs  particular  activities  towards  it^ 
In  this  way  we  may  disregard  the  casual  disturbances  of  the  particular  life, 
and  by  starting  from  a  given  universal  end  construct  a  normal  course  of 
purposive  action.  In  asking  :  how  would  a  certain  will,  together  with  a 
given  knowledge  of  causal  roijtiection,  produce  and  arrange  parti<  ular 
activities?  we  are  again  taking  for  our  basis  a  case  of  fictiiious  simplicity, 
in  which  we  can  calculate  everything ;  comparison  with  what  actually  lakes 
place  then  shows  us  the  many  other  influences  which  supervene  to  bring 
about  variations  or  disturbances. 

The  further  analysis  to  which  we  submit  the  process  of  willing  enquires 
aa  to  the  conditions  and  presuppositions  of  will ;  and  here  the  fact  that 
particular  individuals  agree  in  the  general  directimis  taken  by  then:  will 
leads  us  to  certain  fundamental  tendencies  of  human  nature*  which  are  to 
some  extent  more  or  less  closely  bound  up  with  organic  dispositions,  and 
which,  though  they  are  in  different  individuals  coifibined  in  very  different 
proportions,  yet  give  us  a  basis  from  which  to  determine  the  forces  which 
are  active  in  the  empirically  given  course  of  our  inner  life. 

19.  li  understanding  of  the  particular  can  only  be  gained  by  first 
seeing  clearly  the  larger  and  more  widespread  connections  which  are 
present  in  the  comprehending  consciousness,  if  the  only  safe  starting  point 
for  psychological  investigation  is  a  general  survey  of  the  whole  constitu- 
tion of  developed  consciousness,  it  follows  that  the  direct  observation  of 
particular  eveot%  and  more  especially  the  experimental  methods,  however 
much  they  may  contribute  to  accuracy  and  preciaion,  can  yet  have  only  a 
subordinate  importance  in  this  department  They  can  never  give  us  more 
than  ftagjoients,  nor  direcUy  determine  the  conditions  given  in  the  particu- 

'  Ik  slating  that  the  oooneetion  between  willing  and  what  is  willed  always  appears  at 

ncccssar}',  and  is.  therefore  a  counterpart  to  the  mechanical  necessity  in  nature  (.-/;//,'<; A^-w 
uitd  Metkadtn  der  Psychologic,  p.  107  sq. )»  Munsterberg  overlooks  tJic  fundamental 
opposition  between  the  priociple  of  inertia  and  the  consequence  of  Willing.  The  latter 
does  not  follow  of  itidf  when  onee  a  resolntioD  hssboen  fomwd,  bat  only  by  nicansof 
cootinoed  willing ;  and  itU  for  this  reisoa  that  we  do  not  fed  oondves  sabjected  to  oon< 
stmint,  b«t  led  onisdiet  to  be  fice. 
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lar  case,  since  amongst  them  are  included  habits  of  thought  and  will  which 
do  not  enter  as  such  into  consciousness :  they  presuppose*  if  they  we  to  be 
of  any  service  at  all,  these  oompreheusive  ▼tews,  and  their  results  so  &r 
have  done,  perhaps,  more  to  show  die  extent  of  differences  between  indi- 
viduals than  to  teach  us  any  general  uniformity.  This  is  itself  a  service ; 
and  beyond  this  ^ey  are  important  as  enabling  us  to  support  or  ▼erify 
hypotheses  which,  starting  from  the  whole  of  our  present  life,  we  form 
concerning  its  gradual  growth.  Rut  from  the  frauinf ntary  elemems  which 
aloue  they  can  give  us,  wc  are  unable  to  construct  the  whole. 

20.  But  the  whole  state  of  our  knowledge  and  opinions,  and  of  the 
complex  of  ends  which  we  pursue  by  applying  known  means,  has  not 
arisen  in  us  without  manifold  co-operation  on  the  part  of  others,  without 
chance  or  intentional  teaching,  guidance,  and  education.  It  is  just  this 
which  gives  to  the  psychical  life  of  man  its  peculiar  character,  by  which  it  is 
divided  by  a  wide  gulf  from  that  of  animals;  for  in  the  latter,  mfluences 
from  without  must  be  extremely  small  compared  to  what  each  individual 
acquires  indepeiulentfy  of  others.  Here  there  is  no  doobt  that  we  have  to 
do  with  causal  relations  between  individual  and  individual ;  but  here  also' 
we  are  confronted  by  an  insoluble  problem  if  we  aim  at  establi.^hmg  exact 
laws  for  this  influence  upon  individuals,  which  are  directly  applicable  to  the 
particular  case,  and  which  would  make  of  education  and  government  an 
art  which  could  be  practised  with  as  much  certainty  of  success  as  billiards 
or  photography.  The  experience  of  every  schoolmaster  who  finds  that  his 
teaching  and  educating  has  very  different  results  with  different  individuals, 
shows  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  derive  general  laws  from  par- 
ticttbur  observations  and  experiments.  The  very  way  in  which  this  influ- 
ence is  exerted,  and  the  means  by  which  it  is  carried  out,  prohibits  such 
general  laws ;  as  we  have  already  pointed  ou^  we  can  never  have  a  simple 
direct  creation  of  thoughts  or  resolutions;  all  we  can  do  is  to  present  the 
conditions  and  the  stimulus  by  which  the  pupil  is  incited  to  exert,  accord- 
ing to  psychological  laws,  his  own  activities  as  contained  in  his  nature,  and 
prepared  for  by  previous  development. 

No  doubt  the  practice  and  theory  of  pedagogy  has  developed  a  number 
of  rules  of  method,  which  are  based  upon  certain  assumptions  concerning 
the  causal  relations  between  the  action  of  the  teacher  and  educator  and 
the  progress  of  the  pupil,  and,  to  go  further  back,  upon  pertain  psychologi- 
cal assumptions  oonceming  conditions  which  are  contained  in  geneial  laws 
of  psychical  development,  and  of  the  further  eUbonuion  of  received  stimu- 
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lus  and  incitement.  The  history  of  pedagogy  shows  clearly  the  influence 
of  certain  psychological  theories,  such  as  those  of  Rousseau  or  Herbart, 
upon  the  forms  which  methods  have  Ukeo ;  the  onesidedness  involved  in 
these  theories  has  always  been  corrected,  at  any  rate  to  some  extent^  by 
practice.  It  would  be  tmjust  also  not  to  recognise  that  in  the  specially 
didactic  sphere,  where  we  have  to  do  with  the  imparting  of  knowledge  and 
insight  into  logical  connections,  the  correctness  of  the  methods  employed, 
and  of  their  psychological  presuppositions  has  generally  been  justified  by 
their  average  results.  There  is,  moreover,  this  great  advantage  in  the  school, 
thai  by  its  examiiiauons,  whicli  arc  uUiaialcly  nothing  less  thaa  pi>yt.ln>K>u[- 
cal  experiments,  it  is  able  to  ascertain  how  far  the  intended  eflVcts  uf 
instruction  have  taken  place.  Thus,  thougli  the  experience  of  the  school 
cannot  give  us  exact  laws  determining  each  particular  case,  yet  we  can 
obtain  from  it  general  vievrs  concerning  the  psychological  conditions  of 
educational  action,  and  the  avenge  coutte  and  result  of  educational 
influence. 

But  this  same  experience  of  the  school  shows  also  how  complicated  the 
conditions  sie,  Didactic  methods  most  attempt  to  isolate  the  intellectual 
factor ;  in  reality  the  attention  of  the  sdiolar  and  his  inclination  to  follow 

the  impulses  given  to  him  to  exert  his  memory  and  understanding, 
depends  partly  upon  lus  individual  natuie,  partly  upon  coudiliou^  winch 
act  on  his  will,  upon  the  skill  of  the  teacher  in  interesting  him,  and  upon 
his  personal  authority,  which  may  itself  be  acquired  in  very  different  ways. 
Even  the  most  obvious  assumption,  that  the  will  may  be  influenced  by 
rewards  and  punishments,  cannot  appeal  to  any  law  which  would  be  true 
without  exception ;  and  the  opinions  of  teachers  as  to  the  advisability  of 
applying  these  means  are  well  known  to  be  widdy  diflerent 

Thus  even  where  we  have  the  most  favourable  opportunity  and  the 
strongest  inducement  to  establish  general  causal  laws,  we  aie  at  best 
dealing  with  propositions  which  state  that  the  application  of  certain 
means  will,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  have  an  average,  though  within 
certain  limits  a  varying  result.  VVe  could  speak  of  strict  laws  only  by 
assuming  t)  pical  scholars,  in  whom  we  disregarded  actual  deviations  and 
disturbances. 

The  most  modern  school  of  historical  literary  investigation  has  attempted 
to  trace  in  a  particuUur  direction  the  influences  acting  upon  poetical  crea- 
tion ;  and  this  attempt  would  triumph  if  it  could  show  from  whom  Goethe 
borrowed  every  expressioii  which  he  uses^  and  could  discover  the  model 
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from  which  he  copied  every  figure  which  he  depicts.  Detailed  proof 
might  be  given  of  the  eiact  coincidences ;  yet  after  all  it  would  only  be 
proved  that  in  the  long  ran  it  does  not  depend  upon  these  particular  in- 
citements and  reminiscences,  but  upon  what  the  poet  makes  of  them,  and 
that  for  this  reason  we  can  obtain  no  general  propositions  lirom  these  psr- 
ticular  observations^  unless  perhaps  that  the  raw  material  of  our  thought 
and  combinations  is  not  produced  from  within,  but  makes  its  way  into  con- 
sciousness from  the  most  varied  sources. 

What  we  can  learn  frora  particular  dejMftments  of  our  experience  con- 
cerning the  influence  of  individuals  upon  cacli  oilier,  cannot  do  more  tlian 
explain  certain  aspects  of  ilie  relations  existing  there  :  if  we  waiU  lo  get 
really  general  and  conipichenbive  conclusions,  the  basis  of  more  accurate 
knowledge  must  here  again  be  the  whole  of  the  facts  which  we  have  before 
lis  concerning  the  mutual  relation  between  individuals. 

The  phenomenon  that  notwithstanding  the  innumerable  differences  be- 
tween  iodividuals,  each  person  lives  in  a  surrounding  atmosphere  of  views 
and  opinions  concerning  all  possible  things,  which  he  has  not  produced 
from  within,  but  has  accepted  from  society ;  the  fact  that  he  understands 
and  speaks  the  language  of  his  circle — though  it  may  be  with  personal  dis- 
crimination—and thus  makes  known  that  his  thought  agrees  with  that  of 
others  not  merely  in  its  material  of  particular  elements,  but  also  in  its 
references  and  combinations ;  the  fact  that  manners  and  customs  as^ree 
down  lo  the  smallest  details^ — this  whole  historical  state  of  tilings  is  wliat 
we  first  find.  It  shows  in  broad  outlines  the  directions  in  which  the 
mutual  infiuence  of  individuals  acts,  and  first  presents  definite  problems 
for  analysis  ;  it  has  to  be  discovered  how  these  different  uniformities  have 
come  about  and  are  maintained,  and  our  analysis  could  never  lead  to  any 
end  if  we  should  start  (torn  the  particular  observation  of  a  given  instance 
in  which  I  communicate  something  to  another  person,  or  influence  him  by 
a  command.  The  particular  example  can  never  be  simply  accepted  as 
representative  of  a  general  concept,  nor  is  it  aiudysable  into  its  conditions ; 
the  complication  of  every  present  moment  with  the  whole  psychical  past 
prohibits  here  again  the  simple  application  of  the  methods  of  natural 
science,  which  caa  start  from  the  particular  instance,  to  discover  the  law 
in  it.  Only  when  we  have  the  whole  result  before  us  can  we  set  lo  work 
to  seek  the  elementary  processes  first  in  our  own  experien(  e  and  theji  in 
what  we  know  of  the  life  of  others,  to  lay  bare  the  motives  from  which  one 
conforms  to  the  other,  and  the  ways  in  which  uniformity  of  ideas,  mannerfi. 
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etc,  grows  up  ;  and  in  this  way  we  riiall  prove  ditt  what  we  first  guessed 
from  the  larger  conneclions  is  a  lera  causa,  inasmuch  as  we  can  show  it  in 
our  own  consciousness  and  in  the  experiences  of  particular  individuals. 

We  may  find  an  instructive  example  of  this  method  of  psychological  in- 
vestigation in  the  development  of  the  science  of  language.  Scientific  study 
turns  first  to  the  common  element  in  language  which  seems  to  have  an 
existence  of  its  own  apart  from  individuals,  it  descrilies  the  store  ti  words 
and  the  rules  of  grammar  on  the  assumption  that  these  actually  govern  the 
particular  \  they  are  descriptive  empirical  laws  of  the  total  phenomenon  of 
a  particular  language  By  tracing  the  history  of  particular  languages  we 
find  certain  transformatioosi  tf^.,  in  the  sounds ;  we  are  ttlU  discovering 
general  kws  according  to  which  the  change  of  sounds  takes  place— the 
Latin  c  and  g  soften,  etc.  These  general  phenomena  show  a  far-reaching 
conformity  to  law.  Knowledge  of  this  sort  had  to  precede  before  the 
psychiilogital  aspect  of  the  matter  could  be  successfully  attacks  i  and 
analysis  pushed  lorward  in  this  province.  It  is  really  a  very  simple  con- 
ception, and  yet  one  which  has  been  slow  to  make  its  importance  felt,  that 
what  we  call  language  consists  finally  only  in  the  uniform  habits  of  a  num- 
ber of  people  having  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  that  it  depends 
entirely  upon  intellectual  processes,  upon  memory  and  adroitness  in  cer- 
tain movements  of  our  organs  of  speech,  and  that  all  the  phenomena  of 
Uinguage  lead  us  back  to  the  psychology  of  the  individual  What  then 
has  to  be  done  is  to  find  in  the  particular  experience,  and  examine,  what  it 
is  which  goes  on  in  the  apim>priation  of  language,  both  of  the  sounds  and 
of  the  meanings ;  to  trace  in  the  fragmentary  perception  of  the  individual 
those  processes  which  we  find  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  history  of  language. 
In  proportion  as  our  use  of  language  is  unaccompanied  by  express  con- 
sciousness because  we  have  already  become  fixed  in  the  use  of  all  its  con- 
nected activities  by  the  time  we  begin  to  reflect,  and  in  proportion  as 
everything  connected  with  our  first  learning  to  speak  is  more  remote,  the 
more  difiicnlt  would  it  be  to  discover  by  mere  observation  that  tendency 
of  the  individual  to  vary  customary  forms  of  speech,  or  to  make  new 
apt^ications  of  familiar  expressions,  etc,  by  which  changes  in  language 
must  be  ultimately  explained.  With  respect  to  many  phenomena  the 
actual  process  can  only  be  hypothetically  constructed  according  to  analogy  ; 
it  can  only  be  inferred  from  general  historical  facts  tliat  it  has  taken  place  ; 
but  these  facts  can  make  other  processes  visible  to  us  which  would  Imve 
escaped  our  attention  unless  it  bad  been  guided  by  some  such  interest* 
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21.  If,  after  these  considerations,  we  finally  turn  again  to  those  causal 
connections  which  we  mentioned  first  (p.  398),  to  the  dependence  of 
psychical  activities  upon  physiok^ical  events,  we  find  that  what  we  have 
to  do  b  clearly  to  tnce  in  detail  this  dependence  which  we  find  to  be 
so  extensive,  and  to  establish  the  most  exact  laws  possible  as  to  what 
causal  relations  exist  between  certain  changes  in  organic  tile  and  changes 
in  psychical  life  even  beyond  the  limits  of  psychophysics  in  the  proper 
sense.  In  face  of  the  hopes,  however,  which  lead  some  to  expect 
-uttimately  to  raise  psychology  to  an  exact  science  by  following  this  line  of 
investigation,  it  is  especially  needful  to  bear  in  lauul  what  the  data  are 
which  can  be  given  as  the  basis  for  our  inferences.  The  process  mim 
consist  in  observing,  on  the  one  hand,  variations  in  ilv  >'.ite  of  the  brain, 
which  alone  can  be  accepted  as  immediate  causes,  on  the  other  hand, 
variatioiis  in  conscious  events  ;  in  establishing  by  means  of  these  observap 
tions  what  are  at  first  only  empirical  laws  of  relation,  and  in  raising  these^ 
where  possible,  by  means  of  further  elaboration  and  precision,  to  exact 
causal  laws.  Now  to  every  individual  his  own  conscious  states  are  given, 
and  we  may  at  first  disregard  the  difficulties  by  which  we  are  met  in 
perceiving  and  describing  them  more  exactly ;  but  there  is  no  possibility 
of  comparing  with  them  the  preceding  or  simultaneous  states  of  one's  own 
brain.  Only  vague  conjectures  are  possible  as  to  what  chemical  and 
other  changes  go  on  in  the  particular  cells  and  m  mc:,  llic  Uram  lioni 
moment  to  moment;  th.^t  thty  are  partly  conditioned  by  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  and  by  the  substances  confain^d  in  the  Wood,  is  certainly 
beyond  doubt,  but  we  have  no  accurate  knowledge  of  the  processes  nor 
of  the  changes  produced  by  stimulus  to  the  senses,  etc  In  the  normal 
course  of  life  the  changes  in  the  cerebral  substance  are  not  only  withdrawn 
from  our  direct  knowledge,  they  cannot  even  be  in  any  way  accurately 
established  from  mote  remote  causesL  Thus  there  is  no  direct  process 
by  which  we  might  resolve  the  general  conviction  that  the  state  of 
consciousness  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  brain,  into  special  causal 
laws. 

The  basis  from  which  we  can  at  first  work  consists  in  a  comparison  of 

psychical  disturbances  which  occur  during  life,  with  the  results  of  sub- 
sequent dissection,  or  in  the  case  of  wounds  with  a  knowledge— which 
is  always  incomplete — of  the  lesion  ;  and,  further,  in  experiments  upon 
animals.  In  the  former  case  we  compare  what  an  observer  infers  from  the 
behaviour  and  utterances  of  a  patient  as  to  his  psychical  state,  with  what 
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he  knows,  or  only  infers  by  all  sorts  of  combination,  about  the  changes  in 
the  brain ;  but  such  inferences  as  to  the  piychical  life  of  others  are  more 
uncertain  in  proportion  as  the  disturbance  is  deep-seated  and  easily  recog- 
nised anatomically*  because  It  generally  happens  in  this  case  that  the 
ability  of  the  patient  to  give  an  aooount  of  his  own  stales  is  more  or  less 
injured;  in  any  case  these  inferences,  if  they  are  to  have  any  value,  pre- 
suppose a  large  amount  of  psychological  knowledge.  Inferences  as  to 
the  })S)'chical  Hfe  of  animals  are  from  the  nature  of  the  case  still  more 
hazardous,  and  the  changes  which  can  be  obsen  ed  in  their  behaviour  still 
more  difficult  to  interpret. 

22.  What  wc  must  first  attempt  in  this  direction,  as  involving  the 
condition  of  all  further  determination,  is  the  so-called  localization  of 
psychical  events,  ue,  the  description  of  those  spatially  limited  parts  of  the 
bnin  with  the  wounding,  or  disease,  or  even  the  stimulation  of  which 
there  is  connected  the  disappearance  or  the  intensification  of  certain 
psychical  activities,  of  which,  therefore^  we  can  assume  that  their  normal 
function  conditions  the  corresponding  psychical  activity.  But  this  localiza* 
tion  has  not,  as  yet,  been  unanimously  established,  even  for  the  simplest 
events^  the  perception  of  sensations  and  the  voluntary  movements  of 
particular  limbs — it  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  more  fully  into  the 
differences  of  opini  jm  among  particular  investigator^.  Bui  in  all  the  more 
complicated  psychical  events  the  difficulties  of  localizing  them  naturally 
increase  ;  on  the  one  hand  the  situation  of  the  particular  elements,  on  the 
other  hand  that  of  their  connections,  has  to  be  established.  The  much 
discussed  question  of  disturbances  affecting  speech  is  an  instance  of  how 
defective  a  psychological  analysis  was  employed  until  Kussmaul  showed 
that  the  various  psychical  functions  which  oo-opemte  in  speech  (or  in 
ondeistanding,  reading  and  wridng)  must  first  be  distinguished  and 
observed  in  their  relation  to  one  another,  before  we  can  think  of  localizing 
disturbances  of  speech.  At  best,  therefore,  psychological  analysis  must 
precede,  to  enable  us  to  interpret  the  anatomical  discovery ;  upon  the 
correctness  of  this  analysis  everything  depends,  and  only  by  referring  to  it 
can  we  Iraiue  conjectures  a^,  tu  the  significance  of  circumscribed  parts  of 
the  brain.  But  no  one  has  ever  yet  got  so  far  as  to  predict  from  clmical 
observation  the  e.xact  results  of  dissection,  or  to  diagnose  from  the  r^ult 
of  dissection  alone  the  exact  nature  of  the  disturbance. 

But  even  if  we  have  succeeded  in  our  localization,  all  that  we  have  so 
far  established  is  that  the  nonnal  function  of  certain  parts  of  the  bniin  is 
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one  of  the  conditions  of  the  normal  course  of  the  psychical  activities ;  that 
is.  very  different  from  the  piopotitioii  that  the  physiological  function  is 
unconditioiiaUy  the  cause  (or  even  the  exact  correlative)  of  the  corre- 
sponding psychical  function.  From  the  iact  that  when  a  wheel  breaks  the 
watch  stops  h  does  not  follow  that  this  wheel  was  the  cause  of  the  watch 
going  Goirectly. 

23.  The  theory  which  aims  at  explaining  the  psychic  life  by  physio- 
logical events,  would  have  to  show  what  the  processes  are  in  the  particular 

parts  of  the  brain,  which  condition  particular  and  specific  psychical  acts ; 
where  the  brain  cells  are  situated,  and  what  goes  on  in  ihem,  when  I 
remember  a  previous  uapich.^ion,  or  when  I  count  from  i  to  100.  To 
fully  realize  the  problem  (cf.  p.  389)  is  sufficient  to  show  us  how  impossible 
it  is  to  solve  it  with  the  means  at  our  disposal.  As  a  matter  of  fact  all 
tiiese  events  are  really  only  translated  from  psychology  into  the  physiology 
of  the  brain.  With  a  certain  amount  of  imagination  we  may  indeed 
attribute  all  sorts  of  meanings  to  the  millions  of  ganglionic  ceils  and  fibres, 
in  order  to  explain  by  them  the  course  of  ideas,  recollections  and  associa- 
tioofli  But  hardly  since  her  first  beginnings  has  any  school  of  philosophy 
been  guilty  of  such  rash  and  airy  speculations,  and  trifled  so  with  diffi- 
culties, as  in  hoping  to  reduce  the  whole  complex  of  thought  and  will  to 

cheniical  aiMl  physical  events. 

24.  But  even  supposing  that  this  object  had  been  realized,  wiial  blioulii 
we  really  have  gained  ?  Snould  we  have  obtained  any  insight  into  the 
necessity  of  the  pariicular  event,  any  possibility  of  calculating  it  before 
hand*  any  means  of  practically  utilizing  this  calculation?  For  this  it 
would  be  necessary  to  survey  at  any  moment  the  whole  of  any  brain,  with 
all  its  oigpnic  dispositions,  and — ^for  practical  purposes — to  have  the  means 
of  modifying  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  diicctly  introduce  certain  changes,  to 
produce  certain  ideas^  combinations  of  thought  and  resolutions.  But 
such  definite  dispositions  of  the  brain  are  unknown  to  us  in  the  particular 
case ;  all  we  can  do  is  to  infer  back  to  them  from  the  psychical  facts, 
which  are  alone  accessible,  and  imssibly  from  accompanying  bodily 
symptoms.  Nor  have  we  any  laws  according  to  which  one  state  of  the 
brain  passes  into  another ;  at  best  we  could  only  guess  from  the  course  of 
ideas,  etc.,  how  the  chemistry  of  the  cells  is  proceeding.  That  they  are 
governed  by  a  uniformity  which  is  important  for  psychiod  life,  we  can 
merely  infer  from  the  comprehensible  coimections  of  consdous  lif^  and 
when  the  normal  course  has  been  destroyed  it  is  made  known  to  us  only 
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by  manifestatiom  of  psychical  disturbance.  Where  ceitain  types  of 
psychical  disease,  such  as  are  described  in  psychopathology,  are  found  to 
agrees  we  infer  that  similar  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  brain,  though 
in  many  cases  they  cannot  be  directly  ascertained.  Here  again  psydio- 
logical  knowledge  is  the  basis  finom  which  we  make  inferences  about 
cerebral  states.  It  has  long  been  known  in  therapentics  that  by  modifica- 
tions in  iiuuiiiun,  by  jjhysical  and  medical  intervention,  psychical  c  flee  is 
may  be  attained;  we  know,  not  indeed  the  immediate,  but  at  any  rate  the 
more  remote  causes,  which  have  an  influence  upon  the  course  of  psycl)ical 
activities.  But  can  we  in  this  way  produce  definite  ideas  and  combina- 
tions of  thought  which  might  not  be  explained  by  known  psychological 
connection  ?  Can  we  biing  about  any  definite  content  in  men,  instil  into 
them  any  knowledge,  instead  of  imparting  it  to  them  in  the  ordinary  way  ? 
Even  thefimdes  of  the  maniac  are  psychologically  grounded  in  the  mental 
store  which  he  has  acquired ;  they  arise  according  to  general  laws,  under 
abnonnal  conditions ;  it  is  not  their  parttcutar  content,  but  only  the  Act 
that  they  are  checked,  or  intensified,  or  confitsed,  which  can  be  referred 
to  organic  disturbance.  The  treatment  of  the  body  may  establish  the 
conditions  of  a  course  of  the  organjc  functions  which  will  be  favouiaLlc  lo 
the  normal  psychical  life;  but  where  we  are  concerned  with  the  events  of 
psychical  lite  as  such,  psychical  influence  is  as  important  as  treatment  of 
the  body. 

Even  if  we  had  the  knowledge  desired,  it  woold  not  be  superfluous  to 
study  scientifically  the  uniformity  in  the  oouise  of  psychical  processes  by 
themselves ;  tt  is  the  connection  of  th^  results  only  which  is  accessible 
to  our  observation,  so  that  psychology  would  still  remain  the  key  to  all 
physiological  knowledge.  We  may  be  most  firmly  convinced  that  all  our 
psychical  acdvities  are  conditioned  by  organic  states,  and  yet  see  that 
accurate  knowledge  of  this  dependence  rests  entirely  upon  direct  pqfcho- 
logical  investigalioii  aiid  cun  never  oe  substituted  for  it. 

25.  If  we  take  up  the  empirical  standpoint,  and  beein  by  regarding 
the  two  spheres  only  as  separate,  we  must  consider  also  uie  oUicr  side  of 
the  question ;  at  first  sight  we  shall  find  just  as  extensive  a  reaction  of 
events,  for  which  we  know  only  psychical  causes,  upon  the  organic  func> 
tioos.  Even  those  physiological  processes  which  are  withdrawn  from  the 
direct  influence  of  the  will,  are  extensively  influenced  by  ideas  which  can 
be  explained  only  by  commnnicatton  firom  without,  or  assodatioo,  by 
moods  for  which  we  know  no  ground  but  intellectual  or  mathetic  eidte- 
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mentj  and  the  relation  between  our  experiencei  and  our  wishes  or  aims ; 
must  we  necessarily  convert  this  causal  connection  which  first  presents 
itself,  and  upon  what  ground  must  we  do  so  ? 

Here,  again,  the  right  method  must  be  to  start  from  that  which  is 

given  by  immediate  perception  in  both  spheres,  and  this  shows  us,  in  the 
first  place,  a  connection  between  volition  ana  MiuLian  which  wc  caraiot 
refuse  to  regard  as  a  real  causal  connection  unless  we  are  already  mvolved 
in  certain  hypotheses  ;  and,  seconilly,  changes  in  the  physiological  sphere  — 
at  first  in  the  form  of  empirical  laws  of  relation— which  accompany  activities 
having  a  psychical  origin  and  a  psychical  motive.  To  extend  oar 
knowledge  of  these  relations,  and  to  formulate  them  more  precisely,  is 
again  a  problem  for  inductive  investigation.  We  have  here  to  goatd 
against  a  danger  which  Is  not  veiy  remote;  it  may  happen  that  from 
tracing  this  ocganic  resonance  of  our  psychical, activities  a  tendenqr  will 
arise  to  substitute  for  the  main  phenomenon  those  sensations  and  fiselings 
which  make  us  aware  of  these  organic  reactions,  to  substitute  the 
sensation  of  palpitation  and  of  trembling  knee  5  for  the  feelin^;  of  anxiety, 
and  the  sensations  of  commencing  teubion  in  the  muscles  for  the 
consciousness  of  energetic  will,  thus  taking  the  sign  for  the  real  thing. 
As  naturally  perceived,  the  two  are  most  closely  connected,  and  as  a 
r^ult  of  correct  observation  the  affections  are  often  denoted  in  language 
by  their  external  manifestation,  but  panting  and  clenching  the  fist  is  not 
aoger  itself»  nor  does  shame  or  confusion  con«st  in  blushing. 

In  that  part  of  psychological  work  which  is  concerned  with  finding  a 
basis  for  aU  the  sciences  which  treat  of  human  life  as  an  historical  wholes 
the  physiological  side  of  psychological  investigation  has  so  for  proved, 
on  the  whole,  rather  sterile  and  barren,  except  where  questions  arise 
— as  in  the  physiology  of  speech — ^which  specially  belong  to  the 
psychophysical  sphere.  To  explain  ihe  state  and  justice,  science  and 
religion  is  still  left  to  that  psycholoe^y,  of  which  the  first  task  is  to  point 
out  the  genera]  connection  between  psychical  phenomena  ilicniselves. 

We  do  not  mean  by  this  that  the  investigation  of  connections  between 
psychical  life  and  its  oiganic  conditions  is  not  a  woik  of  the  greatest 
importance;  from  it  we  shall  obtain  an  increasing  store  of  material 
towards  the  fundamental  question  as  to  the  relation  between  phenomena 
of  the  body  and  the  mind.  We  would  only  protest  sgainst  proclaiming 
knowledge  which  is  not  yet  found  as  the  certain  basis  of  an  investigation 
which  is^  on  the  contrary,  bound  to  oonfine  itself  at  first  to  immediately 
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certain  experience,  to  the  facts  of  consciousnets,  and  to  test  and 
correct  its  hypotheses  constantly  by  this  standard. 

The  process  of  induction  with  which  we  have  so  hr  been  more 
particularly  engaged,  aimed  at  establishing  between  perceptible  attributes 
and  events  universally  valid  relations  which  might  be  accepted  as  the 
expression  of  a  necessity.  The  propositions  realizing  this  aim  took  6ie 
form :  if  the  conditions  a,  b,  c  are  given,  then  d  is  connected  with  them ; 
if  certain  subjects  are  given  in  certain  stales,  and  in  certain  relations  to 
each  oilier,  then  there  are  necessarily  connected  with  tliem  certain 
states  or  changes  in  one  or  more  of  these  subjects  Such  propositions 
were  to  be  called  laws  in  the  strict  sense  when  the  predicate  was 
absolutely  definite,  and  eitactly  determined  for  every  modification  of 
the  condition. 

Some  of  these  laws  were  causal  laws,  properly  so-called,  expressing 
the  action  of  perceptible  things  upon  others,  and  they,  when  logically 
completed,  were  entitled  to  be  the  expression  of  a  real  necessity ;  and 
we  found  the  most  conclusive  confirmation  of  a  causal  law  in  the  ability 
to  make  the  result  by  bringing  about  the  conditions,  and  so  to  show 
that  nature  obeys  the  thought  which  we  possess  in  the  form  of  the  universal 
])r()position  ;  these  laws  form  the  true  centre  and  starting  point  of  the 
utidersiaiiding.  Other  laws,  similar  to  these  in  their  determinateness, 
could  nevertheless  not  t>e  accepted  as  laws  of  elhcicnt  action,  but  merely 
as  descriptive  expressions  of  uniform  happening,  or  as  expressions  of 
actually  given  uniform  relations. 

In  other  departments,  finally,  no  strict  laws  could  be  obtained,  partly 
because  of  the  differences  between  individuals  which  prevent  us  from 
stating  any  definite  amount  of  the  particular  phenomenon  as  univetsally 
valid,  and  at  best  allow  us  to  state  only  average  values,  partly  because 
the  nature  of  the  objects  did  not  admit  of  any  measurement  of  the 
events,  and  partly  because  the  complication  of  conditions  was  too  great 
to  be  completely  analysed,  and  the  eontribution  of  each  one  to  be 
distinguished.  In  this  case  inductive  analysis  can  only  lead  to  a  statement 
of  the  general  forms  and  directions  in  which  particular  events  are  con- 
nected, and  which  %ve  regard  as  tendencies  ;  these  govern  what  happens 
under  simple  conditions,  but  are  counteracted  and  modified  in  many  ways 
in  the  particular  case,  and  are  in  consequence  only  to  be  recognised, 
by  help  of  comparison,  in  the  average  agreement  of  many  esses. 
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These  results  must  be  iMreiopposed  before  we  can  proceed  with  the  task 
to  which  we  were  led  in  the  last  section  but  one  in  the  form  of  gener- 
aliation,  and  in  the  last  section  by  the  consideration  of  the  psychological 
methods,  the  task  of  explaining  what  actoally  happens,  of  finding 
grounds,  either  internal  or  external,  for  ihe  Given. 


VIL  Thb  Explanation  op  thb  Givbn. 

Starting  from  ttie  general  postulate  that  we  must  regard  the  Given  as 
necessary,  the  inductive  process  had  first  to  aim  at  establishing  in  general 
propositions  the  effects  of  certain  causes  and  the  influences  of  the  circum* 
stances modtfyiog  their  effects;  but  in  stating  the  problems  involved  in 
this  more  carefiilly,  we  were  led  on  certain  points  to  the  question,  how  are 
we  to  discover  the  conditions  from  which  given  phenomena  necessarily 
proceed? 

I(  in  accordance  with  the  terminology  of-  §  82,  1,  p.  203,  we  call  the 
derivation  of  an  actually  established  proposition  gained  from  immediate 

experience,  from  a  univLisaily  valid  major  prcin;>e,  nn  explanaLion,  then 
every  given  co-existence  of  attributes  and  t_vcr\  c\  ent  is  explained  when  it 
can  be  derived,  according  to  a  valid  propoiiition,  from  a  ground  which  is 
actually  forthcoming. 

Thus  all  EXPLANATION  IS  in  its  essence  deduction.  But  the  problems 
combined  under  this  term  may  be  separated  into  three,  which  are  easen- 
ttaliy  different 

I.  To  explain  a  phenomenon  is  to  present  it  as  the  nccessaiy  con- 
sequence of  another  phenomenon,  according  to  a  known  proposition,  or 
according  to  a  proposition  dedndble  from  known  propositions.  Either 
the  ground  of  the  explanation  is  present  from  the  first,  and  what  we  have 
to  do  is  to  apply  the  law  according  to  which  it  produces  the  phenomenon, 
or  else  it  is  the  causal  law  of  which  we  are  first  conscious,  and  the  ground 
demanded  by  it  has  to  be  bhown  to  be  really  forthcoming.  The  rainbuA- 
is  thus  expiamed  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  acuially  forthcoming 
sunshine  falling  upon  the  raindrops,  according  10  the  laws  01  refraction 
and  reflection  \  and  an  illness  is  explained  by  finding  the  bacteria  which 
produce  it 

a.  To  explain  a  pheoomctioa  in  anotiier  sense  is  to  infieron  the  ground 
of  known  causal  oonnectiQiks  the  cause  which  must  have  given  rise  to 
it,  but  which  ii  not  directly  perceptible;    I  exphun  the  dampness  of 
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the  ground,  which  I  perceive  in  the  nion,ing,  by  the  fact  that  it  must  have 
raiiv.  il  in  the  night,  although  I  did  not  perceive  the  rain.  Thus  explana- 
tion in  this  sense  seeks  to  establish  the  existence  of  a  certain  state  of 
thiogv  on  the  ground  of  known  causal  connections. 

3.  Eicplanation  in  the  third  sense  tries  to  find  the  grounds  for  the  Uws 
of  action  of  csnses»  and  of  empirical  nniibnntties,  in  the  nature  and  relations 
of  substanoeSi  in  accordance  with  the  logical  completion  of  the  causal  con- 
oept,  which  is  described  in  |  73.  Kepler^s  Uws  are  evphuned  in  this 
way  by  gravitation  and  inertia  as  univenal  qualities  of  matter.  Explana- 
tion in  this  sense  is  final ;  it  endeavours  to  complete  the  essential  concepts 
both  of  material  substances  and  of  the  subjects  of  conscious  processes ; 
but  It  can  only  do  this  hypothetically,  inaiiuuch  as  the  grounds  which  it 
assumes  for  the  immediately  Given  can  from  their  nature  never  be  directly 
shown. 

S  9S. 

The  CAUSAL  ixPLAHATtOM  of  an  event,  or  of  a  chain  *of  events*  of-  which 
alt  the  stages  aie  perceptibte^  takes  pkce  in  simple  syUogisms»  which  present 
the  given  case  as  consequence  of  a  known  law ;  or  in  a  combination  of 
known  kws  in  a  syllogistic  chain.   The  processes  are  the  same  as  those 

employed  in  finding  a  proof  for  a  given  proposition. 

If  this  derivation  from  known  laws  cannot  be  carried  out,  then  we  must 
either  establish  a  probable  connection  dirertly  by  aj  plying  the  iueihods 
of  agreement  and  difference,  and  follow  up  the  conjcLiure  thus  arrived  at, 
or  find  an  explanation  by  extending  known  laws  by  means  of  analogy. 

The  causal  explanation  of  an  event  will  never,  strictly  speaking,  enable 
us  to  point  to  a  single  sgent  as  its  sole  ground. 

1.  The  simplest  form  of  explanation  is  the  subsumption  of  a  perceived 
connection  of  changes  under  a  known  law.  That  lacmus  paper  will  turn 
red  when  dipped  in  add  is  expfatined  when  I  know  that  acids  always  bring 
about  this  change  in  colour ;  whether  I  know  beforehand  that  the  fluid  is 
an  add,  or  only  ascertain  it  subsequently,  makes  no  essential  difference ; 
the  process  is  a  simple  syllogism. 

2.  The  next  cases  are  those  in  which  I  have  to  combine  different  laws 
in  the  form  of  a  syllogistic  chain.  I  may,  perhaps,  be  unable  to  subsume 
under  a  known  sjjecial  law  the  fact  that  a  bottle  will  h ro a k  when  water 
freezes  in  k ^  but  if  I  know  that  water,  when  it  freezes,  expands  with  great 
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force*  and  thftt  the  gtan  is  too  brittle  to  admit  of  any  extennon,  then  by 
comhitiing  these  two  rotes  I  get  the  conclusion  that  the  glass  mast 

necessarily  break.  The  logical  processes  which  take  place  here  are 
throughout  similar  to  those  which  we  employed  in  discovering  proofs  for  a 
given  proposition  (§  81,  3,  p  194)1  except  that  here  the  major  premises  in- 
troduced are  only  inductively  estabii-^ i.  For  this  reason  every  such 
explanation  is  also  a  new  confirmation  of  the  proposition  by  which  we 
explain ;  the  conseqnences  exacted  by  the  law  are  fulfilled.  If  any  dis- 
crepancy should  appear  between  the  Given  and  that  which  follows  as 
oondosion  from  the  assomed  kwi^  this  would  point  to  the  fiict  either  that 
the  law  is  not  correct  or  that  some  drcumstance  which  modifies  the  result 
has  escaped  our  notice. 

3.  Where  we  fidl  to  subsume  a  given  event  under  laws  of  which  the 
conditions  are  perceptible,  we  shall  be  tempted  at  first  to  proceed  to  a 
direct  comparison  of  different  cases  in  which  the  same  event  takes  place, 
and  to  look  around  for  an  antecedcai  or  a  circumstance  which  is  common 
to  liie  different  cases  in  which  the  phenomenon  to  be  explained  occurs. 
If  we  notice  that  intermittent  fever  is  only  found  in  places  where  there  are 
maishes,  but  which  differ  in  every  other  possible  respect,  that  cases  of 
intermittent  fever  multiply  in  pboes  east  of  a  raaish  when  a  west  wind 
blows,  and  west  oC  it  when  an  east  wind  blows^  then  we  have  sufficient 
ground  for  assuming  that  the  marsh  is  causally  competed  with  the  inter- 
mtttent  fever,  and  that  the  air  above  it  is,  or  contains,  the  cause  of  the 
fever.  If,  wherever  we  find  oak-apples,  we  also  notice  an  insect  which 
pierces  the  oak-leaveS)  then  this  insect  is  to  be  rsgaided  as  the  cause  of 
the  formation  of  oak-apples. 

A  proposition  obtained  in  this  way  can,  however,  be  quite  certain  only 
if  we  can  reverse  the  process,  and  slio  .v  rxricnmentally  that  men  always 
fall  ill  with  intermittent  fever  when  they  breathe  marsh-air,  and  that  oak- 
ap|to  appear  on  the  leaves  upon  which  the  insects  are  placed  ;  when,  that 
is^  the  conjecture  obtained  by  comparison  can  be  made  the  basis  for  the 
reverse  pcooess  of  observing  the  tesults  which  arise  under  given  condttaoos. 

4.  In  other  instances  &vourable  dreumalances  give  us  the  opportunity 
of  applying  the  method  of  difiivence.  If  we  try  to  establish  the  conditions 
under  which  typhus  arises  by  observing  a  great  number  of  esses  and 
finding  the  circumstances  which  always  preceded,  we  shall  indeed  derive 
little  benefit  from  the  instructions  to  eliminate  the  different  antecedents 
in  the  different  cases  and  to  retain  those  which  are  common  to  all  \  even 
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if  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  perceptible  conditions  are  ultimately  always 
the  same,  or  whether  the  same  form  of  illness  may  not  proceed  from 
different  causes,  did  not  make  us  hesitate  from  the  first,  yet  it  would  be 
absolutely  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  antecedents  which  ought 
perhaps  to  be  taken  into  considentioo,  and  to  be  certain  that  none  was 
omiooked. 

But  when  we  find  an  epidemic  of  typhus  in  a  town,'  and  one  part  of 
the  town  contains  all  those  attacked  and  another  part  none ;  if  all  the  in- 
fected houses  draw  their  water  from  one  reservoir^,  while  no  case ivfound 

among  those  supplied  from  the  second  reservoir  B ;  and  if,  in  addition, 
the  same  lads  should  occur  m  a  second  town  ai  a  cunsidcrabic  distance, 
then  we  should  have  an  imiication  that  the  conditions  of  the  illness 
lay  in  the  first  reservoir  of  waLer.  For  all  the  cases  of  illness,  howevtr 
different  their  circumstances  may  be  otherwise,  would  then  agree  in  the 
fact  that  they  have  for  their  antecedent  the  use  of  water  from  source  A  ;  . 
and  where  under  similar  circumstances  of  locality,  climate,  etc.,  the  result  ■ 
is  absent,  the  antecedent  is  also  absent  If  it  also  happened  that  when 
the  first  reservoir  of  water  was  cut  off  no  more  cases  of  illness  occurred, 
then  the  first  result  would  be  confirmed  in  another  way.  If  it  should  then 
be  found  that  the  waten  fi'om  the  two  sources  difiier  in  the  fact  that  the 
first  is  defiled  by  refuse,  then  we  have  singled  out  a  definite  drcumstance 
connected  with  that  condition ;  and  if  in  the  second  town,  the  other 
circumstances  being  quite  different,  the  partial  epidemic  should  again 
attack  a  district  supplied  from  a  source  similarly  defiled,  then  the  proof 
thai  such  defiled  water  is,  or  contains,  the  cause  of  the  illness  would  be 
sufficienlly  complete.  The  fact  that  ail  do  not  fall  ill  who  use  the  water 
can  be  explained  by  the  general  observation  that  certain  individuals  are 
not  liable  to  such  infections. 

But  it  would  still  only  be  proved  that  in  these  cases  the  impure  water 
is,  or  ooQtams,  the  cause  of  the  typhus ;  we  have  not  proved  the  univenuil 
proposition  that  wherever  t]fphus  appears  impure  water  has  been  drunk. 
The  method  of  difference  does  indeed  prove  (according  to  $  95,  8,  p.  340) 
causal  connection  for  the  particular  cue ;  it  cannot  give  us  a  universal 
proposition  to  the  effect  that  a  given  phenomenon  is  always  produced  by 
the  same  cause. 

5.    It  is  obvious  that  a  companson  under  such  selected  circumstances 
can  only  be  made  in  favourable  instances.    In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
^  Cf.  DittiHket  Arcki9  fur  Uitutcke  Mtdkin^  viL,  p.  155  sq. 
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it  is  not  possible  to  tind  causes  for  given  phenomena  in  this  more  direct 
way  \  U  can  only  be  done  by  means  of  a  deductive  process  making  use  of 
analogy  as  a  guiding  principle. 

Suppose,  taking  the  instance  employed  by  Bfill  to  ittustiate  his  methods* 
that  we  had  to  say  meiely  upon  the  ground  of  observatioo,  without 
experiments  or  other  presuppositions^  upon  what  conditions  the  pheno- 
menon of  dew  depends;  we  might  watch  the  phenomenon  for  a  long 
time  without  getting  any  clue,  and  the  attempt  to  gather  from  tiie  ante- 
cedents  observed  m  tlie  d  tterent  instances  the  whole  of  the  conditions 
upon  which  the  phcnomciion  itself,  and  the  degree  to  which  it  is  present, 
depends,  would  certainly  fail.  It  would  first  occur  to  us  that  night  and 
a  clear  sky  constitute  the  condition,  for  this  is  ahvays  present  when  dew 
falls  i  but  the  proof  breaks  down  because  there  are  clear  nights  in  which 
no  dew  fallsi  so  that  dew  cannot  be  necessarily  connected  with  a  clear 
sky.  Moreover,  we  find  that  during  the  same  night  certain  objects  will  be 
more  strongly  bedewed  than  others,  so  that  night  cannot  be  the  sole 
condition ;  we  are  however  quite  at  a  loss  to  say  how  those  which  are 
more  strongly  bedewed  differ  from  the  others  until  we  are  led  by  some 
conjecture  to  examine  them  as  to  their  capacity  for  conducting  and 
radiating  heat.  Neither  the  absolute  temperature  of  the  night,  nor  its 
difference  from  the  temperature  of  the  day,  gives  ii>  any  definite  measure 
for  the  ainoiiiit  of  dew;  in  short,  we  are  conlioiiicil  l  y  a  confusion  of 
var^'in;;  phenomena  which  refuse  to  conform  to  any  roniprchensible  rule, 
and  which  we  should  never  succeed  in  disentangling  without  applying 
rules  which  we  have  learned  elsewhere  and  established  experimentally. 

The  exphmation  of  dew  bas»  on  the  contraiy,  like  the  explanation  of 
most  events  which  we  cannot  estaUtsh  immediately  as  produced  by 
perceptible  causesi  taken  an  entirely  different  course  \  it  has  proceeded 
deduotivdy  by  the  subsumption  of  the  phenomenon  under  a  law  which  is 
known  at  a  ground  for  a  simihur  result,  and  by  showing  that  the  conditions 
of  this  law  are  present  whenever  dew  falls. 

The  point  we  start  from  is  the  regularly  observed  fiict  that  water  settles 
in  drops  upon  bodies  which  arc  colder  than  the  surrounding  atmosphere> 
e,g.  upon  a  bottle  of  cold  water  when  brought  into  a  warm  room.  Dew 
is  not  on!v  similar  m  form  to  this  deposit  ;  it  also  agrees  with  it  in  the 
fact  that  u  appears  without  any  visible  water  being  present  and  faUing. 
The  attempt  now  follows  to  extend  this  special  rule,  and  to  subsume 
under  it  the  formation  of  dew ;  and  this  is  done  by  showing  that  similar 
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coodidont  are  present  where  dew  format  that  the  bedewed  bodies  are 
actnaUy  colder,  at  any  rate  were  for  a  time  during  the  night  ookler,  than 
the  sunounding  atmosphere,  and  that  under  ciicumatanccs  alike  In  other 
respects  bodies  with  more  dew  npoa  them  are  colder  than  those  with  less. 
This  nay  be  shown  either  diiecdy  by  measurement  of  temperslores,  or 
deductively  from  known  laws  of  the  conduction  and  radiation  of  heat 

In  a  simibur  manner  we  refer  all  ?ariations  in  the  formation  of  dew  to 
their  conditions  by  subsuming  them  under  known  connections,  and  showing 
that  the  requisite  conditions  are  actually  forthcoming  ;  and  this  process 
confirms  in  its  turn  the  validity  of  the  rule  upon  which  it  is  based  by 
showing  its  efficacy  in  new  combinations. 

In  the  same  way  animal  heat  is  explained  by  showing  that  a  known 
cause  of  heat,  combustion  (and  other  chemical  processes),  takes  pUicc  in 
animals,  although  in  a  peculiar  hm ;  and  the  explanation  would  be 
comf^ete  if  the  amount  of  heat  pcoduccd  by  an  animal  body  could  be 
shown  to  be  the  result  of  a  given  quantity  of  chemically  combining 
substances,  of  burnt  carbon,  etc. 

6.   The  inference  may  be  represented  in  the  fallowing  form : 
There  is  given  a  phenomenon  E. 
It  is  known  that  £  occurs  under  conditiuus  A  M  C. 
Now  in  the  given  case  ABC  are  pn  sent ; 
T  iicrefore  they  nui>,i  have  E  for  consequence  ; 

Therefore  the  given  consequence  E  can  be  due  to  no  other  condition. 

For  the  inference  to  be  conclusive,  it  is  of  course  necessary  that  the 
given  E  shall  be  just  the  same  in  quantity  also  as  the  E  which  fellows 
aocofdmg  to  known  laws  &om  the  condiltoos  ABC, 

Eaplanations  in  this  sense  take  place  sometimes  by  subsumption  under 
causal  laws,  property  so  called,  sometimes  by  snbsumptioii  nnder  meidy 
empirical  uniformities;  the  process  is  the  same  in  either  case,  and  consists 
in  showing  that  the  requisite  cooditioiis  are  present,  and  that,  therefore, 
what  actually  occurs  is  known  to  be  identical  with  what  is  required  by  the 
rule. 

Hy  n>eans  of  these  processes,  a  connection  is  found  between  observable 
phenumena  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  hud  m  a  direct  way,  but  which 
can  be  established  by  simple  subsumpiion  under  known  laws,  or  by  genera- 
lizition  of  those  laws.  It  is  here  that  we  are  frequently  guided  by  the 
principle  of  analogy,  according  to  which  we  expect  to  find  similar  condi> 
tions  for  similar  results,  and  which,  when  we  do  find  them,  is  a  ground  for 
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the  conjecture  that  the  same  connection  exists  between  A  and  M  which 
exists  between  an  A^  and  similar  to  tbcm,  and  which  iall  tinder 

the  aune  higher  concept.  When  it  haa  been  shown  that  the  oakn^iple  is 
due  to  the  bite  of  an  insect^  wc  are  led  bjr  analogy  to  refer  similar  forma* 
tions  in  other  leatcs  ton  similav  ground :  if  the  conjecture  is  confirmed,  we 
have  the  bcgintting  of  a  gencnfizing  .induction.  The  modem  develop- 
■  ment  of  the  theory  of  infoctious  diaeaaea  haa  been  guided  entiraly  by  such 
inferences  from  analogy. 

The  main  condition  upon  whicli  5U<  (  ess  in  this  method  of  di  d u  i  ion 
lioia  inductive  proposiUuns  depends  consists,  Uicrciore.  in  our  being  able 
to  subsume  a  given  phenomenon  under  another  oi  which  the  conditions 
are  known,  or  to  discover  the  element  common  to  both.  Without  quickness 
of  combination,  by  which  we  can  call  np  a  number  of  posfsible  analogies, 
and  apply  them  to  the  unexplained  case;  without  a  happy  power  of  divinar 
tion,  which  is  guided  by  unanalyaable  asaociations  to  discover  thai  analogy 
which  embraces  most  aspects  of  the  event ;  finally,  without  imagination  to 
construct  connectioos  for  which  the  only  ground  may  be  a  hidden  similarity, 
our  thoughts,  if  compcUcd  to  proceed  strictly  according  to  method,  would 
frequently  be  condemned  by  the  impossibility  of  discovering  in  this  way  a 
suiiicicnil)  giouaUcd  connection  to  complete  stagnation. 

But  this  fact  is  in  no  w^y  contrary  to  the  nature  of  induction  ;  it  is  a 
necessary  consequence  ul  it.  We  cannot  even  begin  the  process  of  infer- 
ence without  making  general  assumptions;  and  the  general  proposition 
which  we  get  by  summing  up  a  number  of  insunces  is  really  a  hypothesis 
to  which,  it  is  true,  we  are  led  cleariy  and  certainly  in  this  case.  But  be- 
tween these  moat  general  presuppostttonsi  upon  which  all  inductioo  is 
girounded,  and  the  simplest  cases  to  which  th^  can  be  applied,  there  Is  a' 
wide  region  within  which  the  hypodieses  which  sre  always  necessary  for 
induction  can  only  be  fonned  tentatively,  in  oider  to  give  some  definite 
direction  to  investigation,  to  serve  in  our  analysis  of  phenomena  into  their 
elements  a.  nicant,  ut  breaking  up  complete  phenomena  ua  ccruin  lines, 
and  to  invent  the  experiments  which  wih  make  it  possible  to  confirm  or 
refute  an  opmion. 

* 

It  is  therefore  inevitable  that  we  should  always  have  wider  and  more 
comprehensive  ideas  about  the  connections  in  nature  than  we  can  verify  in 
detail;  anticipations  of  nature^  as  Bacon  calls  them,  are  no  doubt  the 
sources  of  nimieroos  eiraf%  bat  thej  are  also  the  indispensable  conditions 
•of  progress,  and  there  can  never  be  any  question  of  wishing  to  prohibit 
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them,  but  only  of  applying  the  strictest  test  to  their  empirical  proof  The 
proof  is  itself  of  such  a  nature  that  it  presupposes  a  hypothesis,  and  its 
chief  characteristic,  which  is  that  it  can  refute  beyond  doubt  but  can  never 
•strictly  confirni,  causes  the  course  oC  investigation  to  be  such  that  every 
definite  and  inevenible  step  in  advance  must  consist  in  refuting  errors. 

7.  Since  events  and  chains  of  events  are  explained  as  the  effects  of 
certain  causes  by  the  appticalion  of  known  causal  laws,  an  instance  will, 
strictly  speaking,  be  explained  according  to  the -  nature  of  the  causal 
laws  upon  which  the  actual  event  depends,  only  when  all  the  conditions 
•  upon  which  it  depends,  eflSdent  causes,  dicumstanoes,  and  negative 
conditions,  are  enumerated ;  and,  as  a  rule,  if  we  are  to  speak  quite 
strictly,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  denote  any  particular  thing  as  the 
sole  aiui  c  )inplete  cause  of  a  given  event.  More  especially  where  the 
cfkct  is  mediated  by  a  number  ot  intervening  links  is  it  an  inaccurate 
abbreviation  to  describe  a  cause  (rom  which  there  issues  a  chain  of 
effects  as  the  cause  of  the  whole  course.  It  produces  the  final  effect 
only  if  the  given  circumstances  are  present  and  counteracting  conditions 
are  absent ;  the  presence  of  these  circumstances,  the  absence  of  counter- 
acting causes,  have  themselves  many  other  causes,  and  every  particular 
event  is  thus  determined  by  an  incalculable  number  of  preceding 
conditions,  which  are  to  a  huge  extent  independent  of  each  other. 

The  problem  of  finding  a  single  cause  as  the  complete  gronnd  of 
an  event  could  only  be  really  solved  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
action  of  a  ilung  must  by  itself  produce  the  tflcct  under  all  circumstances, 
and  could  be  prevented  by  no  obstacle.  But  this  can  never  be  shown. 
If  i  strike  a  dagger  into  a  man's  heart,  I  have,  of  course,  caused  his 
death,  and  no  one  will  hesitate  to  describe  my  action  as  the  whole  and 
sole  cause  ol  his  death,  t>ecause  my  action  produced  a  state  in  the 
wounded  man  which  made  death  inevitable*  Accurately  speaking, 
however,  all  which  I  directly  do  is  to  impart  a  certain  velocity  in  a 
certain  direction  to  my  arm  and  to  the  weapon  I  am  holding ;  whether 
the  blow  is  fittal  or  not  depends  upon  the  position  or  movement  of  the 
victim  at  the  time ;  if  he  swerve  out  of  the  way,  the  blow  will  mis% 
but  the  position  and  motion  of  the  victim  are  conditioned  by  a  number  of 
circumstances  which  may  be  quite  independent  of  my  action.  The 
reason  wliy  in  such  cases  we  describe  the  blow  with  the  dagger  as  the 
whole  and  sole  cause  of  death  is  ultimately  the  fact  that  the  blow  was 
intended,  an4  that  its  direction  was  determined  by  the  different  circum 
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stances  co-operaloig  idealiter  in  the  thought  of  the  person  aiming  it;  to 
this  extent  the  whole  cause  is  represented  only  in  the  pr^ionceiv^ 
in^Uoo»  and  is  completely  represented  in  proportion  as  all  circumstances 
are  taken  into  account  Apart  from  this  subjective  element  it  must  be 
impoiiibte  to  find  a  formula  which  would  distinguish  between  the  cases 
in  which  an  agent  and  his  deed  might  be  fairly  described  as  whole 
and  sole  cause  of  an  e^ent,  and  those  in  which  he  is  only  the  co-operating 
cause.  If  I  injure  a  man  by  a  wound  which  is  made  (atal  only  by  the 
circumstances,  and  would  under  other  circumstances  be  curable,  the 
case  differs  from  the  preceding  one  only  by  the  fact  that  a  greater  number 
of  condiDons  have  co-operated  to  bring  al)out  fne  result.  If  I  had 
taken  all  these  circumstances  into  consideration,  and  foreseen  the  result 
with  certainty,  then  the  whole  cause  would  here  also  have  been  ideally 
represented  in  me,  and  there  would  have  been  the  same  reason  for  saying 
that  I  had  killed  the  man  ;  but  if  these  circumsunces  had  no  determining 
influence  upon  my  will,  it  cannot  be  said  in  the  same  sense  that  I 
have  killed  the  man,  although  I  constituted  an  integtnl  part  of  the  cause, 
and  without  my  action  the  remaining  circumstancea  would  not  have 
taken  efliect 

Our  every  action^  even  the  most  unimportant,  gives  rise  to  chcum* 
stances  which  may  be  connected  in  such  a  way  as  to  oo-operate  towards 
a  remote  result;  every  action  of  ours  upon  our  surroundings,  has 

incalculable  consequences,  and  co-operates  as  cause  in  an  endless  series 
of  effects.  Whether  I  take  pari  in  causing  this  or  that  event  by  an 
accident  for  winch  I  am  not  accountable,  or  whether  it  is  to  he  attributed 
to  me  as  merit  or  guilt,  cannot  be  decided  by  the  purely  ril  jective 
relation  of  causality,  according  to  which  a  constantly  diminishing  pari 
of  the  cause  is  ascribed  to  me,  but  only  by  the  relation  of  the  consequence 
to  my  conscious  intention  and  purpose.^ 

8.  We  can  only  refer  briefly  to  the  relation  between  those  deductive 
processes  which  determine  the  causal  connections  of  given  events  and 
those  by  which  we  seek  means  for  our  ends.  Here,  again,  we  have 
to  find  the  major  premises,  according  to  which  a  desired  result  follows 
from  known  oondttions,  and  then  to  bring  about  these  conditions ;  or, 
if  they  do  not  lie  directly  in  our  power,  to  go  back  to  other  laws  until  we 

*  For  the  jnridicd  ■pplicatioo  of  the  cntul  concept  cT.  my  uticle :  Dar  B^grig 
dti  mUtm  mud  smm  VkriSttmus  turn  B^rif  ^  Unmkt,  Ktnm  StMftm^  11., 
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find  conditions  which  we  can  directly  create.  It  is  ilic  baine  process 
as  in  finding  a  proof,  and  it  is  also  similar  to  the  fiudixig  of  a  proof 
in  that  the  result  may  be  attainable  in  various  wajrs. 

We  mast,  therefoie,  observe  one  pracaiition.  If  we  ifptcseot  the 
process  thus: 

fisteircd, 
VLA^B,  Cis^^wiUfoUoir; 
llicfefore,  ABC  most  be  resllaed,  in  order  fhat  B  may  foUow,  then 

this  must  is  objectively  justified  only  if  we  know  that  E  can  proceed  firom 
no  other  conditions,  that  C  is  the  only  real  gruuud  of  If, 

on  the  other  hand,  we  merely  do  nut  know  any  other  real  ground  for 
E,  the  must  has  a  merely  subjective  significance  ,  if  7vc  will  that  E  is  to 
be,  then  we  must  will  A,  C,  because  our  limited  knowledge  makes  us 
unable  to  will  anything  else. 

§  99- 

The  explanation  of  a  fiict,  of  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  perceive 
the  genesis^  from  actual  conditiona  of  which  we  can  only  infer  the  exist* 
ence^  presupposes  the  knowledge  of  propositions  aocordiug  to  which  it 
could  only  depend  upon  one  or  a  limited  number  of  oooditions.  Such 
propoiitioRS,  however,  can  only  be  made  probable  by  incretsing  our  know- 
ledge to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 

Even  where  such  propositions  are  valid,  the  conuiuua  canaut  be  in- 
ferred in  its  complete  determination,  but  only  those  aspects  of  it  which 
are  indicated  by  the  given  phenomenon.  The  reconstruction  of  the 
conditions  succeeds  more  completely  in  proportion  as  the  fact  to  be  ex<* 
plained  presents  a  combination  of  many  elements,  and  so  makes  it  more 
probable  that  those  conditions  in  relation  to  which  this  combination  would 
be  fortuitous  should  be  excluded. 

The  test  of  every  snch  assumption  consists  in  the  deductive  develop- 
ment of  all  its  conseqoenoes»  which  must  not  conflict  with  any  known 
fact ;  this  process  strengthens  the  probability  of  the  hypothesis  if  it  also 
explains  facts  from  which  it  was  not  derived. 

The  general  rule  is,  to  presuppose,  if  possible,  only  conditions  which  are 
known  to  be  actually  forthcoming  elsewhere  (causa  vera). 

I'he  most  important  application  of  inferences  from  a  given  £cict  to  the 
reality  of  the  causes  which  have  produced  it  takes  place  in  historical 
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The  problem  here  is  to  infer  back  fipoa  given  external  products  of  honuui 
activitjr— it  nty  be  writings  ^  creations  of  human  art— to  the  definite 
psychical  processes  which  have  piodnced  them;  and  to  eaptoin  these 
processes  themselves  by  prsceding  internal  or  external  oooditioos.  It  is 
chiefly  paydiological  knowledge  which  is  presupposed  In  this  investi- 
gation. 

Upon  such  psychological  knowledge  even  the  preliminary  stage?, 
literary  criticism,  philological  exegesis,  investigation  as  to  the  credibility 
of  amhuniicii,  depend ;  as  well  as  the  rccunr-truction  of  the  continuous  and 
actual  course  of  ev^ts  from  the  fragmentary  Ucts  which  alone  we  are  at 
first  able  to  infer.  * 

In  consequence  of  the  comprehensive  interaction  between  the  individual 
and  the  comnmnity  in  which  he  lives,  the  ideal  of  complete  historical 
knowledge  would  require  that  the  life  of  each  individual  shouhl  be  known 
as  interwoven  with  that  of  all  others,  as  depending  upon  tradition  and  as 
influencing  contemporsry  and  successive  generations;  and  that  in  this  way 
every  historical  phenomenon  should  be  traced  back  to  its  ultimate  sources 
in  the  vital  activities  of  in(^l;\ iduals,  and  rrjiiebenled  as  the  Collective  result 
of  a  coniplicalcd  ij.s)  <;hical  cuu^al  runurruon. 

This  unattainable  knowled^^e  can  be  in  part  replaced  by  the  investiga- 
tion of  those  vital  phenomena  which  are  shared  in  essentially  the  satue 
way  by  all  the  members  of  a  nation,  such  as  language,  morality,  religion, 
technical  methods,  social  and  national  ordinances  and  legislation.  These 
form  the  background  from  which  proceeds  the  particular  mode  of  action 
of  eminent  and  weli*known  personalities. 

Within  the  common  life  it  is  possible  to  aoalyse  particttbr  tendendct 
which  manifest  a  connection  which  can  be  investigated ;  this  analysis  is 
most  complete  when  it  can  start  from  the  general  aims  which  control  the 
action  of  the  individual  in  a  particular  direction. 

The  gradual  remodelling  of  couuauii  ilioughts  and  voluioiis  may  be 
derived  from  general  laws  m  so  far  as  we  can  hud  lu  it  a  io^icid 
necessity. 

Historical  investigation  points  beyond  the  limits  which  are  imposed  by 
its  means  of  knowledge  in  two  directions.  In  the  first  place^  it  points  to 
a  first  state  which  can  only  be  hypothetically  constructed;  and  in  the 
second  plaoe^  to  certain  assumptioDs  concerning  the  nature  of  man  in 
which  empifical  psychokigy  also  concludes. 

I.  Explanation  Ukes  another  direction  when  direct  observation  of  the 
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conditions  under  which  a  phenomenon  occurs  is  impossible^  and  the  ques* 
lion  takes  the  fonn  of  asking  what  must  have  been  if  the  Given  is  to  be 
undeistood  as  necessarily  foUowing  from  it  \  when,  tharefoie^  it  has  to  be 
proved  that  certain  conditions  have  actually  taken  place. 

Thus  I  explain  a  wound  found  in  a  man's  body  by  a  shot  having  been 
fired  at  him,  the  rising  of  the  thennometer  by  the  increased  heat  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  polished  surface  of  a  stone  by  the  action  of  a  glacier ; 
I  infer  from  ihe  presence  of  a  certain  state  that  a  certain  cause  has 
acted.  By  far  the  most  important  and  coiaprehensive  apphcalion  of 
this  class  of  inferences  takes  place  in  the  interpretation  from  words, 
gestures  and  actions  of  the  thought*;,  feelings  and  resolutions  of  other 
people^  wluch  can  indeed  be  known  in  no  other  way  ;  we  must,  therefore, 
be  especially  careful  to  make  clear  the  basis  and  justification  of  this  kind 
of  inference 

When  it  is  understood  that  those  propositions  about  causal  rebttons  of 
which  we  can  be  most  certain  state  the  dependence  of  a  consequence  upon 
certain  conditions,  then  it  is  dear,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  infer  strictly  according  to  general  rules  fiom  the  existence  of  the  eflect 

to  the  existence  of  the  efficient  cause  upon  which  the  law  makes  it  depend. 
For  even  if  the  major  premise  :  If  is,  then  B  is,  were  absolutely  certain, 
yet  the  hypothetical  judgment  does  not  allow  us  to  infer  from  the  validity 
,  of  the  consequent  to  the  validity  of  the  antc<  e(ient ,  from  the  fact  that  the 
consequent  is  true  we  can  only  infer  that  possibly  the  antecedent  is  true. 

For  such  an  inference  to  be  formally  correct,  it  would  be  necessary  for 
the  proposition  to  be  convertible :  If  ^  ii^  then  itf  is ;  or,  in  other  words, 
it  must  be  known  that  B  is  Mdy  when  A  is. 

a.  But  it  is  just  this  ^nfy  which  is  the  difficult  point  We  found  that 
the  principle  thai  like  consequences  follow  from  like  grounds  was  indeed 
a  regulative  principle,  but  not  an  unconditionally  safe  guide ;  and  even  if 
we  were  fully  justified  in  acting  upon  it,  if  we  could  assume  that  difference 
in  the  grounds  would  somehow  make  itself  known  in  dilTercnce  in  the 
consequences,  yet  this  assumption  would  only  apply  when  the  whole  result 
of  a  presupposed  cause  was  known  to  us,  and  we  could  watch  its  develop- 
ment at  all  points.  What  we  are  concerned  with,  however,  is  only  the 
perceptible  part  of  the  effect,  generally  only  one  state,  which  we  cannot 
observe  in  its  growth ;  it  may  even  be  a  state  mediated  by  several  inter- 
vening causes,  by  the  action  of  which  the  characteristics  peculiar  to  the 
remote  cause  have  been  obliterated.  When  I  find  a  coin  lying  upon  the 
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bard  ground,  I  know  that  it  has  certainly  not  grown  out  of  the  ground  or 
fallen  from  the  iky,  bat  the  most  careful  investigation  will  not  reveal  to  me 
whether  it  has  been  placed  there^  or  has  Men  from  some  height,  or  has 
been  thrown  theie^  and  there  may  be  no  conceivable  trace  about  it  of  who 
has  brought  it  there  or  lost  it 

Moreover,  what  we  have  to  do  ts  to  construct  what  has  really  taken 
place  from  its  effect.  But  what  has  really  taken  place  is  perfectly  concrete 
and  determinate.  We  know,  however,  that  the  attributes  of  the  cause  and 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  acts  do  not  all  of  them  contribute  to 
the  result,  but  that  the  circumstances  conditioning  the  result  are  con- 
nected with  many  others  which  are  indifferent,  and  therefore  that,  even  if 
1  had  not  to  choose  among  different  kinds  of  conditions,  the  condition 
assumed  would  be  subject  to  a  certain  generality  and  indetenninateness. 
If  I  find  a  round  hole  in  a  window,  I  may  be  justified  by  my  knowledge  in 
believing  that  a  circular  body  has  forced  itself  through  the  pane  with  great 
velocity ;  but  whether  it  was  a  conical  or  a  round  bullet,  whether  it  was  made 
of  Ibad,  or  iron,  or  some  other  material^  the  hole  does  not  tell  me,  although 
any  difference  in  material  and  form  might  have  betrayed  itself  by  certain 
differences  in  what  actually  took  place,  if  only  I  could  have  observed  it 

3.  If  we  disregard  this  difficulty  for  the  present,  and  ask.  upon  what  we 
can  base  our  c  ouvicuun  that  a  result  < ould  only  proceed  from  one  kind  of 
condition,  though  it  might  admit  of  subordinate  differences,  we  find  that  it 
ultimately  depends  only  upon  the  extent  of  our  knowledge.  If  u  has  been 
observed  in  a  great  number  of  cases  that  B  occurred  after  and  if  A  was 
the  preceding  condition  in  all  cases  in  which  B  was  found,  and  in  which 
there  was  any  possibitity  of  perceiviog  the  accompanying  and  preceding 
circnmstanoes,  then  we  generally  assume  that  Bcuiht  pvodnoed  in  no 
other  way,  that  ^  is  not  merely  the  causey  but  also  the«Mr^/^  smt  pta  twt 
of^. 

We  are  in  this  position  with  respect  to  the  genesis  of  organisms.  We 
know  from  hundreds  of  thousands  of  observations  of  the  most  difTerent 

plants  and  :iiuinils  that  ori^anisms  arise  by  propagation,  that  a.  ^erm 
springing  froiu  a  {xirctu  orgamsm  develops  under  certain  further  conditions 
to  a  new  organism  ;  and  whenever  we  have  been  able  to  observe  cardally 
the  growth  of  organic  individuals  there  has  always  been  such  a  germ. 
When  we  add  the  experience  that  more  careful  investigation  shows  that 
the  exceptions  previously  believed  in  are  not  iiwtbooming ;  tha^  we  have 
succeeded  in  subsuming  mider  the  geneml  law  the  pnevioosly  unexplained 
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origin  of  infusoria  by  finding  the  germ  which  had  escaped  observation  ; 
that  no  case  bas  been  ascertained  beyond  doubt  in  whidi  ofgiuic  life  baa 
ariaen  in  any  other  way,  then  the  great  extent  of  this  concimnt  experience 
gives  ns  the  right  to  aasnme  diat  oiganims  can  arise  in  no  other  way,  that 
the  presence  of  a  germ  springing  fifom  a  parental  ocganiim  is  the  wnHHo 
sine  fua  mn  of  their  existence. 

4.  Nevertheless,  the  certainty  of  this  proposition  is  essentially  different 
from  the  certainty  whtdi  we  have  to  the  opposite  effect,  that  all  men  die. 
For  since  death  occurs  under  the  mosL  v  tried  circumstances,  even  those 
which  are  most  favourable  to  the  preservation  of  life,  it  must  he  that  the 
nature  of  man,  together  with  the  general  coiuliiions  of  his  hfe,  makes  death 
necessary  ;  otherwise  it  would  not  occur  so  inevitably  j  that  a  man  should 
continue  to  live  for  ever  appears  as  an  impossibility.  But  from  the  iact 
that  we  never  see  organisms  arise  without  pievioas  oiganisms,  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  arise  otherwise ;  it  only  follows  that 
within  the  range  of  our  experience  the  oondidons  are  not  given ;  we  may 
therefore  believe  that  it  is  impossible  within  the  sphere  in  which  we  move, 
and  within  drcomstances  which  are  like  those  under  which  we  observe, 
but  only  that  it  is  rdatively,  iiot  absolutely  possible.  A  negative  proposi- 
tion can  never  he  established  upon  the  ground  of  a  limited  experience  ; 
this  may  give  us  the  constant  consequences  of  certain  conditions  ;  but  no 
proi>osition  which  says  that  if  ^  is  ^  is,  can  by  itself  justify  the  proposition 
if  A  is  not  B  is  not. 

For  this  reason,  if  we  can  be  sufficiently  certain  of  finding  the  condi- 
tions, a  much  narrower  experience  will  suffice  to  prove  that  a  consequence 
is  inseparable  firom  its  conditions,  than  will  show  that  a  certain  oondilion 
or  a  certain  kind  of  condition  is  inseparable  from  a  certain  coiMe<ittence. 
It  was  for  a  long  time  believed  that  urea*  could  only  be  produced  uk 
animal  oiganisms,  and  there  was  as  much  ground  for  the  belief  as  for  any 
statement  concerning  the  exdusiveness  of  certain  conditions ;  yet  the 
proposition  was  fiilse,  while  the  reverse  proposition  that  such  and  such 
animals  produce  urea  could  be  established  as  a  universal  proposition  after 
only  a  few  obser\  ations. 

Thus  we  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  justify  the  assumption  that  certain 
consequences  depend  only  upon  certain  conditions,  and  yet  there  are 
many  cases  in  which  we  do  not  hesitate  to  make  use  of  such  assumptions. 
Every  snail-shell  and  every  piece  of  coial,  every  bird's  nest  and  every 
spider's  web,  points  uiunistakably  to  a  certain  origin,  and  we  do  not 
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hesitate  for  a  momeat  as  to  what  cause  to  assume  for  these  things  \  if  it 
were  objectttd  that  inference  from  a  given  effect  to  a  certain  cause  is 
uncertain,  we  thoold  regard  it  aa  logical  chicanery.  But  by  what  are  we 
ultimately  guided  in  our  inference  ?  Not  only  by  aeter  having  observed 
such  products  made  by  other  kinds  of  animab  than  those  known  to  as,  or 
Ibrming  themselves  by  any  natural  force,  but  also  by  finding  in  them  a 
certain  duuactcr  which  is  common  to  a  great  number  of  similar  products 
of  whole  classes  of  animals  ;  and  further  by  the  fact  that  it  is  improbable 
that  anything  capable  of  forming  snail-shells  or  bird's-nests  in  this  way 
should  have  cs( ajjed  our  notice,  and  finally  because  there  is  no  ground  to 
prevent  us  from  assuming  the  existence  of  a  snail  or  of  a  bird  from  which 
the  object  in  question  may  have  come,  at  any  spot  on  the  earth.  The 
assumption  that  the  snail-shell  is  due  to  a  snail  agrees  with  all  that  we 
know ;  the  assumption  that  it  is  due  to  something  else  would  fcn-ce  us  to 
asnime  a  cause  as  yet  entirely  tmknown.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
condition  laid  down  by  Newton  in  the  first  Regula  philosophandt :  t&msat 
rerum  noiuralmm  non  phtnt  admitH  deien^  fuam  f$ue  vera  sitU,  A  eemsa 
pen  can  only  be  one  of  which  we  know  that  it  does  exist,  and  can  produce 
the  eflect  in  cjnestion. 

5.  To  this  wc  must  add  another  consideration.  It  is  inferred  in  the 
analysis  of  the  spectrum  litai  f'ne  (iark  an<i  light  lines  in  the  spectrum 
of  tne  [iroUil»erance5  in  the  sun  or  the  fixed  stars,  or  of  the  nebuljc, 
are  tine  to  the  fact  that  the  snme  substnnrps  are  present  in  these 
bodies,  which  manifest  the  same  Imes  upon  the  earth.  The  fact  that 
all  the  different  substances  observed  upon  the  earth  produce  different 
lines  proves^  because  of  our  approximately  exhaustive  knowledge  of 
terrestrial  substances,  that  where  we  find  the  same  phenomenon  upon 
the  earth  it  will  have  the  same  condition  ibr  its  ground  It  does  not  of 
course  follow  from  this  that  there  are  not  other  sobstances  in  the  universe, 
which,  while  difeing  in  other  respects  from  those  of  earth,  agree  with 
them  in  emitting  light  of  the  same  refrangibiltty ;  and  we  should  be 
justified  only  in  the  inference  from  analogy  that  there  also  the  same'  lines 
indicated  like  substances,  and  different  lines  different  substances.  But 
the  nature  of  the  phenomenon  strengthens  our  certainty  ;  the  posmons 
which  might  be  0(  cupied  by  the  particular  lines  in  the  spectrum  bemg  so 
many,  while  the  possible  number  of  combinations  of  the  particular  lines 
is  quite  incalculable,  it  would  be  the  most  extraordinary  coincidence  if  so 
many  lines  as  appear, in  tentestrial  iron,  should  be  produced  in  exactly 
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the  same  combination  by  a  diff<;rent  substance,  and  if  of  ihe  innumerable 
pooible  combinations  it  should  always  be  just  this  aod  no  other  which 
was  realized.  It  is  therefore  the  OKnbinaiion  of  a  great  number  of 
different  attributes  which,  so  for  as  we  know,  are  independent  of  each 
other,  which  forces  us  to  the  conclusion  that  things  which  agree  in  so 
many  particulars  must  be  the  same.  Thus  the  process  is  the  same  as 
when  a  chemist  investigates  a  substance;  if  it  reacts  like  a  known 
substance,  we  are  not  indeed  justified  as  yet  in  ahstracto  in  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  ilic  same;  but  U  :\  n;inilcsu  a  large  liuuioer  of  phenomena 
which  are  Uke  and  none  which  are  ditterenl,  then  the  iruprobability  in- 
creases that  difTerent  bodies  should  act  in  the  same  way  and  that  their 
difference  should  betray  itself  in  no  single  poioL  It  is  the  same  in  a 
case  of  crime.  If  a  large  number  of  facts  which  are  independent  of  each 
other  are  explained  by  a  certain  person  iiavtng  committed  the  deed,  while 
in  order  to  acquit  him  we  should  have  to  assume  that  each  particular 
item  of  incriminating  evidence  had  a  special  and  independent  ground, 
and  that  they  were  all  bnMtght  together  by  chance  alone^  then  no  one 
would  have  any  doubt  as  to  how  to  decide. 

Thus  it  is  not  merely  a  question  of  inferring  sameness  of  conditions 
from  suueness  of  results,  but  of  inferring  from  the  sameness  of  the 
comOmation  gf  a  great  number  of  s|)c(  iMc  deteriijinations  in  a  result,  that 
its  condition  is  that  from  which  just  this  combmation  would  necessarily 
follow.  Each  particular  characteristic  may  in  itself  admit  of  dttierent 
interpretations,  but  of  these  interpretations  of  etch  particular  characteristic 
there  is  always  one  which  leads  to  the  same  point  to  which  one  of  the 
mterpretations  of  each  other  characteristic  leads^  whilst  the  remaining 
interpretations  all  dtveige ;  and  that  gives  us  the  right  to  refer  it  to  that 
one  point,  and  not  to  the  improbable  chance  coincidence  of  a  number 
of  independent  conditions. 

6.  Having  investigated  the  condiuoos  under  which  we  can  affirm  the 
proposition  that  a  result  is  produced  exclusively  by  a  certain  condition, 
and  having  fuund  Uiui  ilicy  cuiisist  partly  m  a  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  the  ways  in  which  actually  existing  conditions  act  and  in  the  great 
differences  in  the  results  of  large  classes  of  conditions,  partly  in  the  specific 
combinations  of  many  attributes  which  we  can  expect  only  from  one  kind 
of  condition  and  not  from  many  :  we  now  proceed  to  establish  the  reality 
of  a  certain  condition  by  a  simple  hypothetical  inlierence  of  which  the 
major  premise  states  that  if    is,  ^  was  its  condition. 
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7.  In  doing  this  we  have  to  keep  in  view  two  points.  In  the  first 
place  the  pArticuUr  value  of  B  requires  a  paiticttlar  value  of  A^  and  this 
can  only  be  estaUished  if  the  xelations  between  A  and  B  can  be  expressed 
in  all  their  variations  by  comprehensive  formula ;  from  a  certain  height 
of  the  theimometer  we  mfer  a  certain  degree  of  heat  in  the  surrounding 
me^om,  and  not  merely  heat  in  general,  and  our  A  most  therefoie  be 
such  that  B  appears  as  its  necessary  consequence  according  to  the  known 
relations  between  them. 

In  the  second  place,  the  inference  needs  to  be  tested  in  proportion  as  its 
major  premise  is  not  absolutely  certain  ;  and  this  test  consists  in  trying 
whether  consequences  must  not  follow  from  the  assumed  A  which  would 
contradict  some  actually  existing  state  of  things.  From  this  it  follows  that 
the  certainty  of  the  inference  from  a  given  fact  to  its  conditions  always 
depends  ultimately  upon  the  certainty  with  which  we  can  reverse  the  pro- 
cess and  calcuUite  the  rssuits  of  assumed  or  known  conditionSr 

8.  In  proportion  as  we  lack  established  laws  showing  the  dependence 
of  quantitatively  determined  effects  upon  quantitatively  determined  condi- 
tionSi  it  will  be  more  difiicult  to  infer  back  to  causes.  In  many  case*  we 
have  no  proposition  affirming  the  exclusive  dependence  of  an  event  upon 
a  single  species  of  cause,  and  a  simple  hypothetical  inference  will  be  im* 
possible. 

There  is  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty  if  we  can  succeed  in  establishing  a 
disjunctive  judgment,  stating  that  if  B  was  then  its  condition  was  either  A 
or  A  or  A".  We  need  not  point  out  that  the  possibility  of  finding  an  ex- 
haustive disjunction  depends  upon  the  same  conditions  as  the  finding  of  a 
simple  proposition ;  upon  the  most  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  con- 
ditions which  always  produce  the  consequence  ^,and  upon  the  knowledge 
that  no  other  condition  within  the  range  of  our  experience  has  this  conse- 
quence. This  disjunction  may  refer  to  different  classes  of  condidons*  or 
only  to  different  modifications  of  similar  conditions ;  the  process  is  the  same 
in  either  case. 

The  first  use  we  make  of  the  disjunction  is  to  develop  each  of  the  dis- 
junot  condiiiuiks  into  its  results,  and  to  inquire  whether  it  has  not  additional 
consequences  which  contradict  a  fact,  or  others  which  agree  with  a  given 
fact  which  would  be  otherwise  inexplicable ;  by  means  of  the  former  we 
should  refute  one  term  and  proceed  by  exclusion ;  by  means  of  the  latter 
we  should  strengthen  the  assumption  in  favour  of  a  given  term.  The  alter- 
nation of  day  and  night  may  have  for  its  condition  either  the  rotation  of  the 
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earth  or  the  revolution  of  the  sun  ;  direct  perception  does  not  enable  us  to 
ascertain  what  actually  takes  place.  But  if  tiie  earth  rotates^  the  ceatriiugal 
force  will  be  greatest  at  the  equator,  and  this  eiplains  vby  the  aeconds 
pendulum  is  shorter  there,  a  ftct  for  which  we  should  otherwiae  know  no 
ground;  and  this  consequence  is  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  first 
alternative  eqiedaUy  since  it  agrees  exactly  in  amount  with  what  may  be 
calculated  firom  the  assumption. 

If  it  is  Imposnble  to  come  to  such  a  decision,  we  may  find  help  in  a  con- 
sideration of  probabilities.  If  we  find  two  books  with  different  dates  on 
the  J  lie  page,  both  being  exactly  alike,  even  to  errors  in  printing,  then 
eiihcr  the  wli^lc  l)ook  has  been  're-printed,  or  only  the  title  has  been 
altered.  Either  assumption  is  in  itself  possible,  but  we  know  from  experi- 
ence in  the  manipulation  of  type  that  few  pages  issue  from  the  press  which 
exactly  correspond  to  the  copy,  and  tlmt  it  is  therefore  most  improbable 
that  in  a  second  edition  there  would  not  be  differences  from  the  fiist,  even 
if  it  was  meant  to  be  exactly  the  same^  especially  in  printer's  enrois,  which 
are  easily  overlooked.  The  fiist  assumption  is  therefore  moat  improbable, 
and  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  decide  for  the  second*  The  same  probability 
serves  to  show  that  two  copies  of  a  text  which  deviate  from  the  original  in 
the  same  passage  have  not  beqi  made  independently  of  each  other ;  where 
they  do  depend  upon  each  other  it  is  most  probable  that  one  will  have 
copied  the  error  of  ihc  oiher;  where  they  do  not,  it  is  most  improbable 
tliat  it  should  contain  exactly  the  same  error  as  the  other. 

We  prefer,  therefore,  that  assumption  from  which  the  result  would  most 
probably  proceed ;  and  where  direct  means  of  proof  are  wanting  we  must 
always  have  recourse  to  this  criterion,  though  it  is  only  in  extreme 
that  it  can  be  determined  and  estimated  with  any  certainty.  Nor  can  it 
be  determined  in  any  rules  or  numbers  where  the  probability  is  to  be 
regarded  as  equal  to  certainty ;  here^  again,  everything  depends  upon  the 
degree  of  certainty  with  which  we  know  the  causal  connections. 

9.  If  our  knowledge  is  insufficient  even  for  such  disjunctions,  there  is 
open  to  us  an  unlimited  range  of  coojectures,  by  which  to  construct  the 
possible  antecedents ;  and  here  we  can  have  no  other  mle  but  that  we  have 
no  right  to  any  assumption  which  is  not  based  upon  a  connection  known  to 
be  in  accordance  with  experience.  What  we  always  have  to  do  is  to  cou- 
strurt  the  circumstances  from  which  the  result  to  be  explained  may  have 
proceeded  according  to  known  rules.  But  any  form  of  deduction  ceases  to 
be  possitile  where  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  cases,  nox  even  an 
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esltmatioB  ol  probftbiUties  to  the  teote  that  the  oooditioD  most  frequently 
found  would  be  ptefecred,  for  whexe  it  is  aoC  pOMiUe  to  eihaust  the 
initances  there  is  ao  ground  for  even  this  estiouuion. 

low  The  whole  problem  would  take  another  and  Smx  matt  Ikvouiable 
form  if  it  were  poasible  to  construct  the  required  conditions,  not  backwards 
from  the  result,  but  forwards  from  more  remote  conditions  which  are  known 
to  us,  and  to  show  that  it  is  ihc  ncccssciry  lesuiL  oi  existing  rclai.uns.  The 
fact  that  the  mammoth  and  rhinoceros  have  Hved  in  far  higher  latitudes 
than  their  relations  now  inhabit  presupposes  either  that  the  cUmate  was 
then  warmer,  or  that  the  constitution  of  the  animals  has  changed ;  the 
warmer  climate  might  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cooling  of  the 
earth  by  ndiation  had  not  then  proceeded  as  far  as  now,  or  to  a  more 
intense  heat  from  the  sun,  or  to  the  fact  that  the  heat  was  then  differently 
distributed  upon  the  earth.  If  it  could  be  shown,  say,  that  owing  to  the 
existing  lelattons  of  our  solar  system^  to  variations  in  the  eccentricity  of 
the  earth's  orbit,  and  to  the  precession  of  the  equinoies,  there  must  be  a 
])eriodical  change  in  the  distribution  of  heat  upon  the  earth,  and  that  the 
amount  of  these  variations  is  exactly  enough  to  bring  about  suftrcient  heat 
ill  the  r.or:licrn  latitudes  for  the  existence  of  these  pachydciuiata,  then  wc 
jihouid  ccc;Je  in  favour  of  this  alternative,  and  the  other  would  be  super- 
fluous. In  the  same  way  we  may  always  make  a  rule  of  deciding  even 
merely  hypothetical  assumptions  by  way  of  deduction  in  the  hrst  place,  and 
of  dealing  with  the  circumstances  introduced  for  the  sake  of  explanation 
just  as  we  do  with  the  phenomena  to  be  explained ;  that  is,  by  finding  out 
the  conditions  from  which  they  proceed  of  necessity.  In  this  way  they 
would  take  their  place  in  a  wider  oonnectkm  of  causes  and  effects. 

II.  By  fiir  the  most  important,  but  also  the  most  difficult  application 
of  such  inferences  from  a  given  Uusx  to  the  reality  of  a  cause  which  pro- 
duced it,  is  called  for  by  the  problem  of  iniierring  from  perceptiUe  mani- 
festations, words,  gestures,  actions,  and  their  results,  the  reality  of  inner 
events  in  other  people,  of  fmding  out  their  thoughts,  feelings,  intentions, 
and  resolutions. 

In  daily  intercourse,  it  is  true,  tliis  process  of  infeience  goes  on  evtLH 
sively  in  such  a  way  that  we  are  conscious  neither  of  special  operations  of 
thought  and  their  conditions,  nor  of  any  difficulties.  We  understand  each 
other,  and  we  are  frequentiy  quite  unconsdoos  of  adding  anything  in 
thought  to  the  words  we  bear,  oor  of  rqgiidmg  them  as  signs  of  inner  events 
in  another  person.  When  oommunicatkMis  of  a  purely  themetical  nature 
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are  made  to  us,  we  geoeraUy  think  only  of  the  subject  nutter  to  which  thejr 
refer,  of  the  event  which  we  are  told  about^  or  of  the  content  of  the  propo- 
sition which  is  bemg  explained  to  tis;  b]r  means  of  the  accostomed 
association  the  words  bring  about  direcdy  the  idea  which  they  are  intended 
to  call  np,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  we  do  not. think  at  all  of  die 
person  speaking,  or  consider  that  it  is  his  ideas  which  are  revealed  in  the 
first  iuiUiace.    To  whom  would  it  occur,  in  reading  the  newspaper,  with 
its  tniscellaneoiis  information,  to  think  at  each  item  of  the  unknown 
reporter,  and  to  realize  tliat  the  printed  words  must  be  referred  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  content  in  the  consciousness  of  the  reporter  ?    It  is  enough 
for  us  that  we  learn  what  has  happened,  and  are  entertained  by  it  and  onr 
curiosity  satisfied.   It  is  only  when  a  doubt  arises  as  to  whether  some  one 
can  know  what  he  is  relatmgi  or  a  question  as  to  why  he  is  making  the 
communication,  or  when  purely  inner  events,  mere  conjectures,  doubts, 
feelings^  intentions,  are  expressly  imparted  to  us  as  such,  when  the  qieaker 
speaks  of  himself  that  we  are  called  upon  to  construct  his  mind  from  his 
words,  and  to  think  of  certain  psychical  events  as  the  sources  of  his  words. 
But  even  this  generally  takes  j)Lice  without  consciousness  of  ar.y  mediating 
process;  we  remember  the  events  which  occurred  in  ourselves  upon 
similar  occasions,  and  tliis  recollection  being  reproduced  by  the  familiar 
word  and  its  connected  associations,  we  are  able  to  portray  witiuo  our- 
selves the  experiences  of  the  other  person;  we  cau  ** imagine  how  he 
feels,"  can  estimate  his  joy  or  his  sorrow.  It  never  occurs  to  us  that  in  so 
doing  we  need  or  employ  any  genefal  presuppositions  |  we  transfer  without 
any  conscious  process  of  inference  what  we  ourselves  feel  into  the  mind  of 
the  other  person.  It  Is  simibr  with  the  mterpretation  of  actions ;  in  the 
majority  of  simple  cases,  we  recognise  at  once  from  the  movement  what 
the  intention  Is.  If  some  one  is  striking  a  nail  on  the  head  with  a  hammer, 
he  wants  lo  drive  it  into  the  wall,  and  if  he  is  arranging  his  paper  and 
dipping  a  pen  into  the  ink,  he  wants  to  write  ;  the  immediate  ground  ot 
his  movements  is  at  once  made  obvious  to  us  by  the  ground  of  similar 
actions  in  ourselves.    We  do  not  indeed  think  that  we  possess  a  complete 
picture  of  his  mind,  of  his  whole  conscious  state  at  the  time  ;  the  visible 
movements  do  not  tell  us  why  he  is  driving  the  nail  in,  and  wiiat  he  is 
going  to  write,  and  all  that  we  can  at  first  know  is  that  fingment  of  his 
mind  from  which  his  mode  of  action  immediately  issues ;  what  is  more 
remote  can  at  best  be  revealed  to  us  by  combinations.  Moreover,  we 
know  that  much  goes  on  in  us  which  we  do  not  reveal  or  make  known  by 
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any  extenial  nga.  The  most  we  can  do,  therefore^  is  to  conjectiiie^  aocoid* 
ing  to  the  pajchotogical  ooniiectaons  fiuniliar  to  our  own  oomdousiieti^ 
what  loteDtiDiis  or  ultimate  tboaghta  not  directly  to  be  known  determiae 
the  nearest  aim  dan  action  or  spoken  word  which  can  be  known. 

The  expieision  of  emotions  in  lace  and  gesture  is  again  similar,  although 
here  the  process  is  somewhat  more  complicated  We  have  no  dhrect  or 
clear  idea  of  our  own  countenances  and  looks ;  we  do  not,  like  the  actor, 
sludy  the  tliange  of  our  facial  muscles  before  the  l  Hiking  glass  ;  aiui 
because  this  change  takes  place  for  the  most  part  involuntarily,  we  do  not 
generally  notice  the  accompanying  motor  sensations,  nor  could  we  trans- 
late them  into  any  intuiuble  image.  We  learn  principally  from  other 
people  what  ezpnaeions  belong  to  certain  emotions ;  wc  first  construct  the 
state  of  mind  from  other  signs,  from  the  occasion  which  we  know  to  have 
been  present,  from  words  and  actions^  and  we  see  that  it  is  accompanied 
by  a  certain  mimetic  eqiression,  which  then  for  the  first  time  becomes  a 
comprehensible  sign.  This  is  particulariy  obvious  when  we  consider  how 
individuals  differ  in  these  expressive  movements;  we  have  first  to  learn 
by  a  process  of  combination  what  it  means  when  a  person  assumes  a  cer- 
tain expression,  but  long  intercourse  enables  us  lo  carry  uut  this  {)rocess 
with  sufficient  certainly.  Still,  the  reconstruction  of  what  goes  on  in 
some  one  else,  especially  in  complicated  cases  of  lively  emotions,  aUvviys 
remains  somewhat  vague  and  indefinite ;  we  can  only  attribute  to  others 
what  we  have  experienced  in  ourselves,  or  what  we  at  least  (ind  analogies 
for  in  ourselves.  The  limits  to  this  possibility  of  mental  reproduction 
must  no^  however,  be  drawn  too  dose ;  we  have  many  stirrinp  within  us 
of  which  we  repress  the  consequences,  but  which  we  have  nevertheless 
experienced,  and  which  we  can  therefore  understand  when  they  find 
expr^on  in  othets ;  and  imagination  enables  us  to  think  of  our  own 
experiences  as  heightened  and  extended. 

Tluis  our  power  of  referring  given  manifestations  even  to  their  immediate 
psychical  sources  varies  between  a  maximum  of  subjective  certainty  and 
objective  truth,  and  a  limit  where  we  are  conscious  of  the  impossibility  of 
understanding  another  person,  where  we  cannot  reproduce  within  our- 
selves a  state  which  would  explain  the  external  perceptible  signs  according 
to  known  laws.  The  ground  of  this  impossibility  lies  either  in  the  fact 
that  what  is  unknown  to  us  is  only  the  particular  connection  between 
external  sign  and  psychical  cause,  or  that  we  can  form  no  idea  at  all  of  the 
inner  event  because  analogies  are  wanting  in  our  own  experience;  The 
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fonner  ii  the  case  whea  taj  one  speaks  to  as  in  a  strange  language.  Bat 
when  we  come  acroM  an  incomprehensible  sentence  in  a  known  language^ 
we  may  indeed  be  able  to  think  of  the  ideas  conespondtng  to  the  etements, 
but  the  power  of  combtoing  them  in  a  comprehensible  whole  is  wanting ; 
we  cannot  even  form  a  probable  conjecture  as  to  the  tfaonght  whieh  has 
led  Co  this  expression.  It  is  the  same  with  actions  of  which  we  cannot 
gaess  the  meaning  and  purpose  ;  we  assume  at  once  that  they  are  volun- 
tary, that  the  ground  of  the  pariicalar  movement  lay  iti  an  impulse  directed 
towards  it ;  but  wc  are  unable  to  construct  the  one  end  ot  the  various 
activities 

12.  But  to  infer  the  inner  connection,  the  more  remote  psychical 
causes  and  conditions  of  particular  manifestations,  is  just  the  problem 
which  the  knowiedgc  of  our  fellow-men,  so  desirable  in  our  intercourse, 
requires  to  be  solved.  We  are  tmpeiied  by  our  own  experience  to  regard 
the  particular  manifestations  of  others  as  parts  of  a  larger  connection,  and 
to  penetrate  into  this  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  foresee  and  calculate  as  far 
as  possible  the  future  of  their  psychical  life.  Such  a  knowledge  might  be 
grounded  partly  upon  general  and  untTeisally  valid  laws  concerning  the 
causal  dependence  of  psychical  events  upon  each  other,  partly  upon 
ftpedal  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  the  psychical  activities  are  deter- 
mined in  each  particular  individual  by  his  special  nature.  If  our  micrciicc 
is  to  be  reliable,  there  must  always  be  the  certainty  that  certain  events 
are  produced  only  in  one  way. 

Such  a  special  knowledge  we  do  not  possess,  but  only  an  idea  of  the 
most  general  forms  of  the  connection  between  ends  and  means,  between 
states  of  feeling  and  their  results,  between  premises  and  their  conse- 
quences ;  and  the  calculation  is  made  still  more  uncertain  by  the  know- 
ledge drawn  from  our  own  experience,  t^.^  that  the  effects  of  certain 
emotions  and  the  impulse  to  utter  our  thoughts  may  be  suppressed  by 
self-control  for  the  aake  of  other  ends.  Even  where  we  see  regular  con- 
nections comparatively  clearly,  we  should  consider  any  one  who  should 
employ  his  psychological  knowledge  without  further  precautions  to  refer 
particular  nuuiucstations  to  corresponding  actual  inner  events  according  to 
general  rules,  to  infer  the  opinion  or  the  intention  from  the  words,  as  very 
simple-minded  ;  for  we  know  that  our  speech  and  action  i.s  often  calculated 
to  create  illusion  and  to  lead  astray,  the  visible  actions  being  really 
motived,  not  by  the  events  which  would  first  be  inferred  from  them,  but 
only  by  the  purpose  of  exciting  the  belief  that  these  events  are  there. 
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Thia  is  trae  not  only  of  the  simple  lie ;  it  would  also  be  foolish  to  take  all 
social  coititesf  UmfsIIj,  all  ocatofical  pathos  for  the  genuine  expiession  of 
real  insj^tion  or  indignation,  all  the  promiset  of  a  candidate  for  election 
as  signs  of  his  serious  will  and  intention.  That  such  an  Illusion  can  be 
brought  about  n  doe^  of  course^  to  the  iact  that  certain  relations  have  been 
abstracted  from  psychological  experience  as  genendlf  valid,  otherwise  we 
could  create  no  illusion  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  intention  of  deceit  is  conjec- 
tured, such -inferences  lose  their  val.dit}.  and  we  are  always  confronted  by 
the  question  whether  we  can  ap[>ly  our  psychological  knowledge  in  its 
original  meaning,  i  e.  whether  we  may  assume  frankness  and  straight- 
forwardness in  another  person,  or  whether  we  must  mistrust  him. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  analyse  these  phenomena  of  daily  life  any  further 
in  order  to  see  that  inferences  as  to  the  inner  events  of  others  as  causes 
of  their  manifestatioos,  if  they  are  to  be  in  any  way  probable,  cannot  be 
baaed  upon  simple  psychological  laws  easily  applied  in  the  particular  casc^ 
but  only  upon  comprehensive  combmatioos;  that  the  particular  and  fiag- 
mentary  words  or  actions  of,  others  ftequently  admit  of  the  most  different 
interpretations ;  that  here  it  is  almost  the  rule  for  the  same  event  to  have 
different  causes.  It  is  only  by  assuiaiug  that  for  every  one  there  are  certain 
ends  which  determine  his  actions,  that  he  pursues  tliese  ends  by  employing 
suitable  means,  that  he  is  preoccupied  by  certain  views,  and  guided  by 
certain  principles  and  habits,  that  we  are  gradually  able  to  construct  the 
inner  connection ;  only  from  the  harmony  between  his  different  manifesta- 
tions and  modes  of  action  can  we  infer  that  he  is  candid  or  consistent, 
only  from  contrsdictions  in  his  behaviour  that  he  is  hypocritical  or  incon- 
sistent In  our  ordinary  estimation  of  men  we  ate  quite  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  we  must  know  the  whole  man  before  we  can  correctly  refer  his 
actions  and  words  to  their  ground ;  in  this  way  there  are  formed  images  of 
certain  types  of  individualities,  such  as  Theophrastus  attempted  to  portray 
in  his  characters.* 

We  are  here  conlrouled  by  a  circle  like  that  we  tound  in  a  much 
simpler  form  in  the  most  elementary  problem  of  finding  the  causal  relation 
between  two  external  events  in  certain  things :  we  cannot  establish  the 
particular  instance  as  an  instance  of  causation  unless  we  have  a  general 
proposition,  and  we  can  only  inier  the  general  proposition  from  the  pa^ 
ticular  facts.  Nevertheless  we  succeeded,  at  any  rate,  in  obtaining  definite 
laws,  which  were  gradually  confirmed;  but  here^  in  the  psychological 
«  Cr.  my  KkimSchrifitn^  IL,  311  iq.,  **Die  UnteneUcde  dec  lodtvidaaUtittefu'* 
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region,  analogous  laws  which  might  serve  as  a  safe  guide  in  inferring  from 
the  effect  to  the  cause  are  excluded  by  the  nauire  of  the  subject.  Each 
particular  manifesiaiion  admits  of  various  interpretations ;  only  by  com- 
paring and  combining  many  of  them  together  do  we  find  that  amongst  the 
various  interpretations  of  each  and  all  there  is  always  one  which  refers  us 
to  the  same  point,  and  so  accept  the  bypotbesis  by  which  all  may  be 
hannoniously  explained. 

We  find  especially  obvious  in  this  department  a  relation  between  the 
pardcular  case  and  general  conditionsii  which  enables  as  to  "  understand  " 
the  particular  event  before  us,  without  being  able  to  show  ita  necessity  in 
the  strict  senses  or  even  to  calculate  it  beforehand  from  given  conditions^ 
We  may  explain  an  error,  a  hasty  action,  an  outburst  of  emotion,  a  crime, 
in  so  far  as  the  production  of  the  effect  by  what  is  known  to  us  of  the 
iacts  js  ill  aLCordance  witii  uui  knowledge  of  the  general  forms  of  con- 
nection between  psychical  events ;  we  cannot,  as  with  a  jjliysical  event, 
show  that  it  vrccssarify  happened  so,  l>ccause  we  know  neither  the  actual 
antecedents  la  their  completeness,  nor  do  we  possess  strict  laws  according 
to  which  definite  consequences  must  follow  from  these  antecedents ;  the 
differences  between  individuals  will  cause  the  same  stimulus  to  have  differcDt 
consequences.  Strictly  speakings  the  only  dearly  determined  laws  are  the 
normal  laws  for  our  different  functions^  in  which  is  implied  the  question  as 
to  how  far  they  will  be  actually  obeyed.  It  is  true  that  the  result  of  a 
calculation  follows  clearly  and  of  necessity  from  the  problem  set^  a  con- 
clusion from  its  premises,  the  sentence  of  a  judge  from  the  code  of  the 
law  and  the  facts  falling  under  it,  a  determination  of  the  will  from  moral 
principles  ;  but  this  necessity  is  loi;ical  and  not  psychological,  and  it 
determines  the  actual  event  only  when  the  thinking  and  acting  man  lets 
himself  be  guided  by  this  objective  necessity  and  not  by  chance  impulses  ; 
otherwise  error  and  unreasonable  action  would  be  impossible.  We  can 
exphiin  a  breach  of  faith  by  pressure  of  need,  a  fatal  blow  by  the  passion 
of  anger,  because  we  know  how  temptation  to  crime  may  arise  in  this  way, 
but  that  the  crime  was  necessary  follovs  from  no  general  law ;  the  actual 
facts  included  also  the  insufficient  feeling  of  duty  or  self-command  which 
was  present,  and  this — apart  from  the  question  of  freedom — can  only  be 
constructed  for  the  individual  and  not  from  general  laws.  Our  *'  explana- 
tion **  is  satisfied  with  showing  the  presence  of  a  part  of  the  conditions, 
from  which  experience  shows  us  the  action  might  proceed,  if  other  condi- 
tions were  added  or  counteracting  inlluences  were  absent;  whether  this  is 
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80  we  infer  only  from  the  &ct  itself,  without  being  able  to  ascertain  it  in 
any  other  way,  or  even  to  show  that  it  is  neoessaiy. 

13.  We  hare  been  obliged  to  treat  somewhat  folly  of  these  relations, 
which  are  familiar  to  ns  from  our  own  practice  In  daily  tnteicoiiite  with 
otheia,  because  they  fonn  the  basis  upon  which  to  estimate  the  methods 
which  can  be  applied  in  the  scientific  treatment  of  history  in  the  widest  sense. 

There  can  be  no  donbt  that  the  psychical  events  which  take  place  in 
men  form  the  real  kernel  of  history  ;  wliatever  appears  in  external  nature 
belongs  to  history  only  in  so  far  as  it  has  its  urigin  in,  and  rcacu  upon, 
human  spiritual  life ;  and  the  facts  which  belong  to  nature  gain  historical 
importance  only  in  so  far  as  ihey  contain  conditions  for  spiritual  action 
and  exercise  an  influence  in  determining  its  direction. 

It  is  here  that  natural  science  and  history  dtveige  Within  the  visible 
world  shown  to  us  by  our  senses  an  invisible  one  actually  exists  which  can 
be  directly  perceived  only  by  the  self-consciousness  of  particular  indi- 
viduals. For  this  reason  the  conditions  of  knowledge  make  this  Inviuble 
world  accessible  to  us  only  in  so  fitf  as  effects  proceed  from  it  into  the 
external  world,  which  are  attainable  by  direct  observation,  or  can  be  in* 
directly  ascertained ;  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  recognise  these  effects  aa 
the  products  of  spiritual  forces,  thus  distinguishing  them  from  merely 
nauiial  results,  and  to  delerniinc  their  causes  as  exacily  possible.  But 
history  has  its  highest  interest  in  the  fact  that  our  own  individual  and 
social  life  depends  upon  these  causes  by  means  of  their  external  effects  : 
hence,  from  the  point  of  view  of  this  interest,  we  regard  as  historical  in  the 
narrower  sense  only  those  events  which  we  can  regard  as  continuing  to 
exert  an  influence. 

Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  what  we  aim  at  in  all  historical  investi- 
gations, in  the  first  place,  is  to  inquure  into  the  particular  concrete  event 
which  has  taken  phce  at  a  particular  time  in  a  particular  place;  from  the 
material  before  us  we  infer  definite  events  and  try  to  determhie  their  data 
and  sequence ;  we  do  not  attempt  to  obtain  general  concepts  and  general 
propositions,  but  a  picture  of  what  actually  has  hapi)ened  represented  in 
narrative  judgments  about  the  jiarticular.  Historical  investigation  may  be 
supplemented  by  aitempts  to  derive  from  these  judgments  general  laws, 
but  tl^is  presupj)oses  that  the  first  part  of  the  work  has  been  completed. 
Since  we  cannot  begin  by  anticipating  a  uniformity  like  that  in  the  province 
of  nature. 

r4.  The  problem  of  discovering  from  the  external  events  which  we  can 
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perceive  the  reality  end  concrete  nature  o(  their  spiritual  cauiet  recurs  in 
a  different  form  at  the  variova  stages  of  historical  investigation. 

First,  there  Is  the  task  of  disooveriiiR  what  has  taken  place  extecnaUy,  U.^ 
of  ascertaining  the  realiij  of  those  estenal  events  which  are  withdrawn 
from  our  observation,  and  which  we  have  to  regard  as  the  effect  of  human 
mental  activity.  In  natural  history  also  there  is  historical  investigation  in 
an  analogous  sense  ;  it  attempts  to  construct  those  caiiier  stales  and  events 
in  the  material  universe  which  have  produced  the  present  state  according 
to  natural  laws  ;  and  in  order  to  mark  off  the  two  departments  of  work  from 
each  other,  we  assume  that  we  are  able  to  distinguish  with  certainty  be- 
tween what  is  independent  of  conscious  human  action  and  what  is  due  to 
this  alone  in  the  external  world.  In  particular  instances  we  may  be  in 
doubt ;  we  may  be  unable  to  decide  whether  a  mhi  which  is  discovered 
points  to  human  destroctiveness  or  an  earthqualce^  whether  a  dteletoo 
shookl  arouse  a  suspicion  of  murder  or  of  a  luttunl  accident  But  on  the 
whole  we  distinguish  with  complete  certainty  by  an  inference  from  the 
nature  of  the  given  what  is[to  be  referred  to  human  activity.  We  regard 
every  potsherd  which  is  discovered  as  an  infallible  }^roof  of  the  presence 
of  a  human  hand  which  formed  it,  and  in  so  doing  are  guided  by  the  con- 
sideration that  we  find  men  constantly  making  pots,  and  Imve  never  found 
them  produced  by  animals,  or  forming  themselves  by  chance  in  the  course 
of  nature ;  and  by  the  further  consideration  that  they  imply  the  idea  of  a 
purpose  and  an  amount  of  observation  and  skill  which  we  can  attribute 
to  man  alone  of  all  known  animals,  and  that  this  product  agrees  in  im 
general  characteristics  with  numerous  other  human  manufiictures.  Thus 
what  we  first  see  in  many  tangible  objects  is  an  action  of  man,  an  activity 
of  his  intentionally  exercised  mechanical  power ;  every  building  points  in 
the  first  place  and  immediately  to  the  work  of  tlie  builders,  and  only 
in  the  second  place  to  the  purpose  and  inner  conception  of  tlic 
architect. 

15.  Hut  tlie  most  important  material  for  historical  investigation  does  not 
consist  in  potsherds,  stone  knives,  implements,  ornaments,  or  buildings ; 
important  as  these  are  for  our  knowledge  of  particular  branches  of  human 
activity,  of  technical  skiU,  of  methods  of  satisfying  human  needs,  6f 
artistic  products  and  of  the  ideas  expressed  in  them,  and  ntany  as  are 
the  results  to  be  obtained  from  them  by  a  comprehensive  comparison,  yet 
they  fall  far  short  of  the  written  evidences  of  human  mental  activity  which 
are  handed  down  to  us,  and  which  are  either  immediate,  intended  to 
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make  permanent  tbe  thoughts  and  opinions  of  the  writer,  or  mediate, 
such  as  records  and  nanativts  of  the  action  of  others* 

Bat  what  do  alt  these  docnmenu  prove?  Directly  and  beyond  doubt 
they  prove  only  that  they  have  been  produced  by  a  himian  hand ;  they 

prove  fhrther,  with  very  great  probability,  that  the  written  symbols  point 

uli.iiuicly  to  ideas,  thoughts,  and  opinions  of  a  person  writing  or  dictating, 
expressed  in  a  certain  language.  It  is  when  we  attempt  to  infer  bcyoud 
this  that  uncertainty  and  the  work  of  mere  conjecture  beuins. 

There  is,  first,  the  merely  literary  question  of  tl^.e  nge  and  origin  of 
the  documents.  We  can  here  only  briefly  remind  tlie  reader  upon  how 
many  assumptions  the  inferences  frequently  depend  by  which  the  date 
is  first  fixed  for  a  document  banded  down,  either  in  the  original  or  m 
a  copy ;  bow  comprehensive  is  the  knowledge  required  conoenung  the 
history  of  the  written  characters,  of  the  language,  of  the  material,  etc, 
and  concerning  the  dates  of  the  historical  events  recorded  or  presupposed 
in  the  doairaent ;  knowledge  which  can  itself  only  be  obtained  by  a 
comprehensive  comparison  of  the  documents,  so  iha:  we  stand  again 
before  a  circle  in  which  hypotheses  must  move  before  they  can  attain 
a  higher  degree  of  probability.^   Particular  points  can  only  be  established 

*  To  give  onlj  one  example :  the  pretuppoulions  ttpon  which  the»iamti{pitioDS  as  to 
the  genuineness  and  order  of  the  writings  handed  down  under  Plato's  name  are  based  arc 
taken  from  external  evidences  which  can  only  be  fully  accepted  when  their  origin  has  been 
investigated  and  established  in  a  similar  way,  and  from  consideraiions  concernmg  tbe 
language  used.  But  how  do  we  know  what  language  Plato  used  ?  Even  if  we  start  only 
from  thoee  writing*  which  are  nndloohtedbr  gennine,  the  Egyptian  discovery  of  the 
maottscript  of  the  r/utdo  suggests  the  question  whether  the  text  handed  down  is  really 
that  of  Plato,  or  \\  hethcr  all  sorts  of  cliaiigci  have  not  found  their  way  into  the  copies 
and  m  ulo  the  laogxiage  more  like,  or,  perliaps,  more  uoUke,  than  it  originally  wa«.  The 
attempt  to  constivct  their  older  from  statistics  about  ceiiala  forms  of  speech  is  baaed  upon 
psychological  contiderationa  cooceming  habiti  of  ■peaking  and  writing  which  cannot  he 
proved  with  certainty  from  such  comparatively  limited  materiaL  But  even  if  we  had  a 
number  of  «1ocuments  in  their  original  form,  how  wide  a  scope  must  be  allowc  I  for 
the  variations  of  expression  which  ore  possible  in  the  same  writer,  and  what  is  the 
amount  of  deviation  which  compeb  us  to  assume  anoUier  author?  We  cannot  draw  any 
certain  conclusion  from  the  presence  of  a  nrord  or  a  phrase  which  is  aheent  elsewhere ; 
not  everything  has  been  written  which  has  been  spoken.  It  is  the  san.e  with  the  content. 
The  i>sycholo(^!cal  a^iimption  thst  a  writer  must  ahvars  be  consistent  is  obviously  false  ; 
but  how  far  deviations  may  go  cannot  be  ascertained  with  universal  validity.  To  give 
any  certain  foundation  to  the  various  critical  presuppositions  which  have  often  been 
employed,  we  should  have  to  begin  by  dealing  with  some  author  whose  authentic  and  dated 
worka  extend  over  decades,  from  tbe  various  points  of  view,  in  order  to  see  how  far  the 
presuppositions  hold  good  ;  the  statistics  of  phrasc-logy  would  have  to  be  obtained,  ami 
agreement  in  style  nnd  in  titougiit  toted  with  regard  to  such  specimens.  If,  for 
instance,  acting  upon  the  principle  of  starting  from  the  known  to  infer  from  it  the 
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gradually  by  their  gceater  probability,  and  they  form  a  basis  from  which  ka 
work  further,  always  reaerfiog  the  right  to  correct  first  assumptiona* 

i6.  When  the  author  and  date  of  a  document  have  been  ascertained, 
and  the  textaal  '^jueitioos-HRrhich  to  some  extent  move  in  a  similar 
circle— have  been  decided,  we  atiU  know  only  that  the  author  desired 
either  to  register  something  for  his  own  remembrance^  or  in  the 
majority  of  cases  to  communicate  something  to  other  people.  What  he 
wants  to  communicate,  what  ideas  and  thoughts  he  desires  to  excite» 
aiid  wiia:  rules  he  deques  to  impress  upon  the  reader's  noticCi  most  be 
discovered  by  philological  exegesis ;  and  here,  again,  we  can  only  briefly 
indicate  the  logical  processes  called  into  use,  and  the  limits  of  what  is 
attainable.  Even  if  the  language  were  as  famihar  to  us  as  a  whole  as 
our  own,  still  the  word,  even  if  it  has  only  one  meaning,  is  not  a  completely 
exhaustive  and  accurate  expression  of  what  the  writer  means  to  denote 
by  it;  its  value  is  determined  for  it  by  combination  with  others  in  a 
proposition  or  in  a  larger  connection ;  we  are  called  upon  to  reconstruct 
the  whole  from  its  elements,  and  what  we  need  for  this  is  partly  knowledge 
of  the  subject  matter,  partly  logical  and  psychological  presuppositions 
concerning  the  mutual  dependence  and  detemunation  of  ideas.  Where 
the  word  has  more  than  one  meaning,  or  where,  as  in  a  more  remote 
language,  its  meaning  lias  to  be  determined  by  comparisons,  then  the 
process  is  a  hypothetical  one ;  several  possibilities  lie  open,  amongst 
which  we  must  choose,  and  the  meaning  to  be  assumed  here  is  either 
obtained  directly  from  the  fact  that  it  is  required  by  the  context,  or  by  way 
of  eitclunon,  because  all  the  other  possibilities  contradict  the  context 
The  presupposition  on  which  all  these  attempts  are  based  is  that 
psychological  and  logical  agreement  in  the  combinations  of  ideas  and 
judgments  by  virtue  of  which  alone  we  can  comprehend  and  repeat  in  our 
own  thought  what  the  writer  meant  to  expressL 

But  the  combinations  of  the  individual  depend  partly  upon  the  whple 
store  of  concepts  and  intuitions,  and  where  we  are  dealing  with  remo^ 
times  we  can  reconstruct  this  only  incompletely.  Who  could  eniirel 
transport  himself  into  the  sphere  of  thought  in  which  Heraclitus  moved  ? 

That  we  cannot  succeed  in  making  our  reproduciion  exactly  a^e 
with  the  original  matters  less,  however,  where  we  are  not  denliug  with 
scientific  or  poetical  representation,  but  with  the  narration  of  iacts,  of 

problematical,  we  ihoold  trf  whether  these  presuppontiom  hold  good  when  applied  to 
Sdielling's  wwk^  we  should  obtain  very  fenarkable  results. 
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definite  extenud  and  internal  events ;  here  we  must  always  be  latasfied 
with  placing  them  under  general  concepts,  rince  the  actual  can  never 
be  completely  expressed  in  terms  of  a  general  significance,  but  these 
concepts  may  be  taken  as  coinciding  with  them  in  so  fiur  as  they  serve  to 

state  prominent  characteristics.  When  it  is  recorded  that  Alexander  died 
of  fever,  the  physician  may  be  doubtful  as  to  the  nalurc  of  the  illness,  and 
we  cannot  ascertain  what  exact  ideas  the  recorder  connects  with  the  term 
die " ;  but  all  that  is  important  is  contained  in  the  general  concept 
of  death,  and  the  esseotial  content  of  this  is  independent  of  these 
subsidiary  circumstances,  and  unambiguous.  The  most  detailed  descrip- 
tion can  only  proceed  in  this  way  by  sutMuming  tlie  Given  under  general 
concepts,  and  leaving  it  to  the  reader  to  reconstruct  therefrom,  by  means 
of  his  imagination,  the  concrete  reality. 

17.  When  the  exegesis,  from  which  we  learn  what  the  author  desired 
to  say,  is  completed,  there  begins  historical  criticism  (in  the  narrower 
sense)  of  that  part  of  the  literature  which  docs  not  merely  record  the 
ihouglU:>  .ulii  ^ubjcciive  Views  of  the  writer,  but  records  hicts  and  events. 
This  criticism  consists  in  investicrating  the  trustworthiness  of  the  author, 
both  as  to  whether  he  really  wished  to  say  what  he  regardeii  as  truth, 
and  whether  what  he  regarded  as  truth  really  is  truth,  whether  he  did 
not  deceive  himself  or  let  himself  be  deceived  by  his  informants;  in 
considering,  where  contradictions  arise  between  difiSerent  recorders,  how 
they  may  be  solved,  and  which  statement  is  to  be  prefSsfred;  and  where 
they  agree,  whether  they  do  not  depend  upon  each  other  or  upon  a 
common  source,  in  which  case  the  agreement  would  lose  that  power  of 
proof  which  it  would  otherwise  have  Our  mferences  here  will  be 
grounded  upon  considerations  partly  of  the  whole  mental  constitution  of 
the  recorder  and  liis  attitude  to  the  events,  partly  of  the  connection 
possible  between  the  recorded  events,  and  this  possibility  will  again 
be  estimated  to  a  large  extent  from  a  psychological  point  of  view.* 

18.  The  events  which  can  fre({uently  be  established  in  this  way 
with  a  certainty  beyond  doubt,  and  dated  in  sequence,  are  actions  which 
manilest  themselves  in  the  external  world,  visible  deeds ;  they  are  the 
tti  gtUm^  the  wanderings  of  tribes,  the  campaigns  of  armies^  the  battks 
won,  revolts,  plebiscites,  the  promulgation  of  htws,  the  taking  office  or 

*  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  note  specially  that  in  practice  the  investigation  of  origin, 
philological  exegesis,  and  historical  critidsin  are  closely  conaeae^  and  mutually 
dependeiu. 
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resignation  of  magistrateSt  tbe  first  appearance  and  death  of  promineot 
men,  and  all  tuch  facts  as  find  their  place  in  the  school  chronologies 
as  the  moat  tangible  ftamework  of  history.  But  however  accurately  we 
may  determine  all  attainable  facts,  they  represent  only  particular  prominent 
points  or  fragments  of  a  continuous  course.  This  course  must  be 
ittterpobted  before  we  can  get  even  a  connected  picture  of  external 
events,  as  with  tl^e  route  taken  by  an  army  of  wlutii  only  the  uighi 
quarters  are  noted. 

But  there  is  a  more  important  supplementation  and  interpolation  to  be 
effected,  and  this  lies  within  the  province  of  psychoiogy.  Here  alone,  in 
the  consciousness  of  the  persons  acting,  is  there  any  continuous  connection 
of  events  which  can  be  apprehended  in  its  causal  significance ;  actions  are 
only  the  expressions  of  the  thoughts,  mottvesi  and  calculations  upon  which 
they  are  grounded,  and  from  which  they  necessarily  proceed.  The 
problem  is,  therefore,  to  infer  this  mental  activity  for  the  particular  person 
actmg;  and  here  the  insufficiency  of  data  introduces,  in  an  intensified 
form,  all  the  difficulties  by  which  we  are  met  when  we  attempt,  in  daily 
intercourse,  really  to  understand  other  people,  and  to  fathom  what  goes 
on  in  their  minds.  We  cannot  here  enter  more  fully  into  the  processes 
of  comprehensive  combination  which  have  to  be  employed,  and  which 
demand  from  the  historian  a  large  amount  of  creative  imagination  in  sug- 
gesting possibilities,  and  testing  them  by  historical  traditions  ;  the  inex- 
haustible varieQr  of  the  particular  makes  it  impossible  to  give  brief 
instmctioa  as  to  method.  In  so  far  as  there  is  any  safe  process  it  consists 
in  simple  inferences  from  major  premises  of  the  most  various  kinds,  which 
contain  knowledge  about  reality.  But  work  of  this  kind,  which  is  mainly 
biographical,  indicates  a  wider  background. 

19.  The  individual,  with  his  knowledge,  his  range  of  ideas,  his  aims, 
and  the  means  of  attaining  them  at  his  disposal,  stands  within  a  certain 
community;  that  which  is  active  within  him  '.a^  not  its  origin  in  himself 
alone,  but  is  conditioned  on  all  sides,  both  by  the  men  around  him,  and 
by  the  past  of  the  community.  It  is  this  which  constitutes  the  historical 
continuity  and  the  distinguishing  ciuracteristic  of  the  psychical  life  of  men, 
that  the  content  of  every  individual  consciousness  points  to  a  long  series 
of  preceding  conditions,  which  were  actual  in  preceding  generatioos,  and 
is  quite  incomprehensible  without  this  history.  Every  word  which  we 
speak,  every  letter  which  we  write,  the  way  in  which  we  clothe  ourselves 
and  behave,  in  which  we  manifest  joy  and  sorrow — all  this  may,  to  some 
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extent,  be  traced  back  through  thousands  of  years;  the  individual,  in  his 
most  ordinary  funcUoos,  repeats  with  only  slow  modifications  the  habits  of 
long-vanished  geaeratioDS.  And  in  the  present  also  the  action  of  the 
individual  is  constantly  i^aenced  by  the  living,  by  the  anthoiity  of  their 
opinion,  by  their  advice  or  commaiids;  bit  actions  are  glided  by  the 
calculation  as  to  what  impression  he  will  make  upon  others^  to  what 
thoughts  and  resolntions  he  wtU  determine  them ;  at  every  step  he  is 
entangled  hi  this  complicated  net  of  relatioDt.  Every  word  wbicb  I 
address  to  another  on  the  one  hand  presupposes  an  idea  of  his  mental 
habit,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  iiiay  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  experimcut, 
in  so  far  as  I  cannot  be  quite  certain  of  the  effect  intended. 

The  import  of  that  which  we  can  attain,  and  for  which  alone,  therefore, 
there  is  any  sense  in  striving,  is  most  easily  obvious  when  we  compare  it 
with  the  ideal  of  an  exhaustive  and  ail-including  knowledge  of  human 
psychical  life.  In  this  comj^te  knowledge  of  the  actual  causes  of 
historical  events,  the  whole  of  the  psychical  movements  of  all  the  indi- 
viduals in  any  way  socially  connected  would  be  open  to  us,  like  the 
motions  of  the  planets  and  moons  of  our  solar  system ;  all  direct  and  in- 
direct relations  between  individual  and  individual  would  also  be  knowable ; 
no  one  is  quite  without  influence  upon  others,  each  contributes  in  different 
ways  his  share  towards  the  social  life  of  the  whole,  and  it  is  the  result  of 
the  complicate  J  utiLuiLtion  of  all  these  indiviuudl  unities  which  ilie 
science  of  history  endeavours  to  know  in  the  first  place.  Spiritual  content 
is  actual  in  the  consciousness  of  the  individual  alone ;  there  are  no 
thoughts  which  think  themselves,  no  language  which  has  existed  except  in 
the  speech  of  the  individual,  no  belief  and  no  science  which  lias  shone  of 
itself  like  a  universal  sun  above  the  heads  of  individuals^  no  constitution 
which  has  existed  elsewhere  than  in  the  consciousness  the  will,  the  feeling 
of  duty  or  fear,  of  the  particular  citisen.  The  connection  between  indi- 
viduals, thetr  influence  upon  each  other,  are  also  brought  about  only  by 
their  conscious  activities ;  each  individual  is,  as  conscious  self,  an  inde- 
pendent unit;  and  moves  apart  from  others  as  in  an  empty  space;  no 
influence  passes  immediately  from  one  soul  into  the  other,  no  cohesion, 
acting  with  unconscious  necessity,  binds  indiviiluals  together  ;  the  ground 
of  the  bond  lies  within  each  individual,  in  the  relation  of  the  thoughts, 
feelings,  and  volitions,  which  he  is  constrained  by  mere  signs  to  produce 
in  himself.  To  speak  of  a  common  will,  or  common  consciousness,  as  if 
we  meant  a  universal  spiritual  substance,  of  which  particular  souls  are  only 
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the  modi  or  parts,  is  merely  to  liypostatize  a  general  or  collective  concci)t, 
and  we  are  always  in  danger  of  confusing  a  mere  sum  of  similar 
phenomena,  which  exists  only  for  the  spectator,  and  forms  a  homogeneous 
aggregate  only  for  him,  with  the  consciousness  «0f  commnnity  which  indi- 
viduals  feel  We  can  only  speak  of  the  common  consdonsnessi  or  com*  . 
mon  will  of  a  people^  in  the  proper  and  vsefiil  sense  of  the  tenn,  when  the 
individual  mdades  others  in  his  conscioasness,  is  aware  of  his  agreement 
with  them,  wills  that  which  he  knows  that  others  will  also,  when  he  con- 
sciously and  voluntarily  harmonues  his  action  with  the  action  of  others. 
Olhenviao  wc  might  ascribe  a  common  consciousness  and  common  will 
even  to  prisoners  in  solitary  confinement.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
phenomena  occurring  in  many  people  which  are  in  harmony  and  are 
recognised  by  us  as  being  in  harmony,  and  which  are,  nevertheless,  in- 
dependent of  any  conscious  relation  between  the  individuals.  The  sum 
total  of  these  phenomena,  which  primarily  exists  only  for  us,  may  itself  be 
regarded  as  a  whole  if  they  happen  to  eierdse  a  collective  influence.  Bat 
we  must  disHnguish  carefully  between  this  merdy  objective  simihmty  and 
that  community  which  eitsts  for  the  consciousness  of  the  individuaL  It  is 
upon  the  latter  alone  that  historical  continuity  and  human  interaction 
between  individuals  depend ;  it  is  only  by  recognising  others  as  like  roy> 
self,  b)  inferring  their  thoughts  from  their  utterances  and  taking  them  into 
myself,  by  letting  myself  be  det  .rn lined  by  their  example  or  their  will, 
that  I  brine:  nbout  the  relation  wmch  frees  me  from  the  complete  isolation 
in  which  I  live  primarily  in  my  consciousness  as  an  individual.  The  only 
ground  of  real  connection  lies  in  the  consciousness  of  the  individual. 

But  the  activities  of  each  individual  proceed  for  the  most  part  not  from 
particular  isolated  conditions,  but  from  the  whole  of  bis  opinions^  know- 
ledge, and  volitions;  the  source  (rom  which  they  spring  is  the  whole 
personality.  Every  sentence  which  we  utter,  every  resolution  which  we 
carry  out,  points  to  a  multitude  of  cooditioosb  which,  by  means  of  the 
interaction  of  our  ideas,  feelings,  and  desires,  have  produced  a  certain 
psychical  complex,  ptarticular  aspects  of  which  co-operate  in  each  of  our 
activities.  Si  duo  fadunt  idem,  non  est  idem.  The  store  of  knowledge, 
the  habits  of  thought,  the  ruling  interests  of  each  person,  combine  in  a 
manner  peculiar  to  him  to  give  a  certain  tendency  to  his  consideration  of 
any  question,  and  to  his  practical  decision  on  any  occasion. 

Thus  a  complete  knowledge  of  historical  phenomena  would  include  all 
mutually  connected  events  in  all  individual  centres,  as  well  as  the  whole 
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of  their  causal  determination,  whether  by  individual  dispositions  and 
tendencies,  or  by  relations  with  the  external  wotld,  or  by  intercourse  with 
others  and  the  tradition  of  previous  generations.  Every  historical  state 
of  a  permanent  natore^  manners,  habits,  forms  of  society,  political  con- 

stittitions,  religious  forms  of  life,  these  are  all  the  common  product  and 
the  comiiion  expression  of  activities  which  coiUiriuuUy  recur  in  the  same 
way  amongst  individuals  who  are  combined  in  society ;  their  stability  is 
due  to  the  memory  and  constant  \olitJons  of  individuals  ;  every  historical 
event  whicli  produces  a  change  m  them  is  the  product  of  impulses  which 
have  first  become  active  in  a  single  individual  or  in  several  together,  and 
have  determined  them  to  a  fresh  activity. 

20.  When  we  have  realized  in  its  foil  concrete  determination  and 
completeness  what  really  takes  pbce  in  the  life  of  a  people  or  of 
humanity,  what  we  should  have  to  know  in  order  to  have  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  whole  of  the  life  of  which  only  fragmentary  manifesta- 
tions can  be  established  from  historical  documents,  then  we  see  at  onoe 
how  Hx  removed  that  which  our  knowledge  can  really  attain  is  from  an 
exhaustive  insight  into  the  whole  of  what  actually  takes  place,  an  insight 
combining  the  description  of  its  course  with  knowledge  of  the  causes 
which  determine  it  according  to  universal  laws. 

So  much  is  obvious  and  cannot  be  seriously  disputed,  that  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  all  historical  events,  from  which  their  necessity  might  be 
deduced,  can  only  be  psychological  laws  determining  events  in  particular 
individttals ;  these  are  the  basis  of  all  that  happens,  the  essential  part  of  all 
history  unfolds  itself  in  them  and  through  theuL  We  should  have  a  satia- 
factory  sdenoe  if  we  could  so  determine  the  forces  of  individual  souls  and 
the  laws  of  their  action  that  everything  could  be  known  to  follow  of 
necessity  fiom  the  nature  of  Ae  individuals  given,  and  from  the  rehitlons 
in  which  they  stand  to  each  other  and  to  the  external  world,~if  we  could 
explain  historical  phenomena  as  the  collective  action  of  tlicsc  individuals, 
as  we  calculate  the  direction  and  velocity  of  a  stream  from  the  nature  and 
interaction  of  the  atoms  of  water  in  a  certain  bed  of  a  certain  fall.  We 
find  here  that  the  whole  province  of  the  natural  sciences  is  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  mental  sciences  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  former,  the 
ultimate  unities  to  which  analysis  leads  us  as  the  subjects  of  the  funda- 
mental forces  are  purely  hypothetical,  while  in  the  latter  their  natwe  is 
immediately  known  to  us,  because  we  experience  immediately  In  our- 
selves the  elementaty  modes  in  which  they  work.  The  difficulty  of  the 
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problem  consists  only  in  establishinii  the  conditions  of  the  [>articular  event 
on  the  one  haod,  and  on  the  othec  in  synthesuing  in  paurticuiai:  individuals 
the  impulses  froin  different  sources,  and  in  combining  together  the 
activities  which  imie  from  indtviduab  and  tumnuog  them  itp  into  coUec- 
tive  action. 

But  of  the  gteat  majority  of  these  units  «e  know  at  best  only  their  ap- 
proximate number  and  the  general  physical  condition  under  which  they 
tive»  ibetr  habitat  and  its  dimate,  etc;  We  know  nothing  of  their  qiedal 

existence,  of  their  individual  peculiarities,  or  of  their  development  in 
detail ;  tiiey  {q\v.\  a  coiil'ubcd  baLkgiuuad  lur  ihe  appearance  of  the 
j)rominent  individuals  of  whom  historians  primarily  relate  ;  we  cannot, 
therefore,  refer  directly  to  them  in  order  to  explain  known  facts  iiom  their 
thought  and  action. 

21.  But  these  individuals  are  combined  in  iamtiies,  tribes  and  states ; 
and  there  is  handed  down  to  us^  or  iofened  from  tradition,  besides  the 
iatcs  and  deeds  of  individuals,  that  which  is  tmmon  to  the  individuals  of 
such  a  groups  and  that  which  we  must  regard  as  their  collective  acdoo, 
whether  it  is  directly  sum  of  particnlsr  actions,  or  brought  about  by 
means  of  a  definite  oiganisation  of  thenr  activity.  This  common  element 
we  may  assume  to  be  present  in  all,  though  not  in  an  absolutely  identical 
form  ;  we  iri:i\  at  any  rate  construct  from  the  innumerable  individual 
pheriuiiicna  an  average  type,  in  which  differences  cea^e  to  be  important. 
'1  he  most  important  among  these  common  possessions  of  a  large  group  is 
language.  The  dead  languages,  however,  have  been  preserved  in  only  a 
£ew  monuments,  meagre  in  amount  as  compared  with  what  has  actually 
been  spoken  (what  is  the  whole  Greek  literature^  in  comparison  with  all 
that  has  actually  been  said  in  every  house  and  every  market^hMe  smce 
Homer's  time  P).  Neither  the  store  of  words,  nor  their  different  applica- 
tions, nor  the  variatmns  of  dialect  have  been  completely  preserved  for 
us ;  nevertheless  language  represents  an  important  part  of  the  common 
spiritual  life,  and  wc  may  infer  that  all  who  have  used  the  language  have 
been  more  or  less  iiiike  in  their  ideas  and  in  iheir  manner  of  employing 
them  ;  it  represents  a  common  intellectual  turn  of  mind. 

It  is  the  same  with  religious  ideas  of  every  kind;  we  cannot  say  what 
form  they  have  taken  in  the  mind  of  each  individual,  and  vviut  moods  and 
feelings  were  in  each  case  connected  with  them»  or  how  iar  they  acted  as 
motives  to  action ;  but  from  analogy  with  what  we  see  more  clearly  and 
completely  around  os^  we  assume  that  in  what  has  been  handed  down  to 
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as  we  are  dealing  with  a  oommon  backgroutid  of  life.  And  bm  we  lunre 
again  to  take  into  oontideratioa  that  leUtion  between  leaders  or  roleni 
and  followers  or  dependants  which  we  find  in  every  community  of  what- 
«ver  kind  it  may  be ;  the  few  think  for  the  many,  and  in  order  that  we 

may  regard  a  whole  of  religious  ideas  as  a  common  possession  it  is  not 
requisite  that  each  particular  member  should  possess  this  whole  com- 
pletely, nor  that  its  various  consequences  should  take  effect  in  each  \  it 
is  sufticient  that  the  leaders  and  rulers  should  be  filled  with  them,  they 
serve  as  representatives  of  tlie  others.  And  where  we  find  gradual 
changes  in  such  ideas,  it  is  in  itself  possible  that,  in  consequence  of 
general  associations,  certain  new  ideas  should  appear  in  many  people  at 
the  same  time;  but  those  cases  in  which  we  are  able  to  trace  the  process 
more  accurately  make  it  seem  probable  that  the  impulse  started  from 
individual  points,  and  only  that  became  common  to  all  which  most  easUy 
won  assent  in  accordance  with  general  logical  and  psychological  laws. 

With  this  is  connected  onr  knowledge  of  manners  and  customs,  habits 
of  life,  mode  of  agriculture,  and  construction  of  implements.  We  know 
from  experience  of  our  awn  nniiwuiaic  neighbourhood  liiat  in  these 
matters  there  is  generally  community  and  persistency,  that  invention  plays 
a  part  subordinate  to  that  of  imitation,  that  custom  and  habu  exercise 
a  constraint  which  is  often  tyrannical  Hence  a  few  examples  enable  us 
to  infer  that  in  essential  points  all  will  agree.  The  deviations  of  in- 
dividuals, however,  are  generally  without  effect;  and  for  changes  it  is 
agam  true  that  they  are  moM  easily  explained  by  assuming  that  they  start 
from  particular  points. 

The  forms  of  government^  by  which  the  will  of  the  individual  is  confined 
within  certain  lunits,  and  the  ends  which  he  is  to  aim  at  are  dictated  by 
an  authoritative  will,  generally  possess  the  chief  interest  for  historical 
investigation.  Here  again  we  find  the  fundamental  fact  that  more  or 
less  close  forms  of  social  combination  liave  arisen  everywhere,  of  which 
the  really  constitutive  element  is  the  power  by  which  individual  wills  may 
be  combined  for  common  ends,  and  their  divergent  tendencies  restrained. 
However  much  disputed  the  ultimate  ground  of  the  formation  of  states 
may  be,  it  is  unquestionable  that  here  again  we  have  a  total  phenomenon 
before  us  in  which  the  great  majority  of  individual  persons  agrec^  and 
which  so  6ur  serves  as  a  substitute  for  the  unknown  movements  of  in- 
dxvidnals  inasmuch  as  it  is  just  this  organisation  which  causes  the  forces  of 
individuals  to  subserve  the  one  will  and  combines  them  for  collective 
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action.  And. however  diflerent  the  motives  mtj  be  from  wbkh  the 
individual  obeys  authoriiy  and  the  Uws,  the  collective  result  is  a  certain 
one  and  accessible  to  our  knowledge.  The  most  certain  means  of 
bringing  all  activities  into  uniformity,  and  guiding  Ihem  mto  one  direction, 
is  not  spontaneous  ummtmity,  but  the  constraint  of  force. 

1  ii LMJ  viniform  and  comparatively  permanent  habits  form  ihe  back- 
ground to  the  action  of  particular  prominent  personalities,  the  starting 
point  for  all  particular  events. 

As  in  considering  the  particular  life  the  fixed  and  constant  connections 
of  ideas  and  volitions  are  more  important  than  their  accidental  manifesta- 
tionSy  so  also  in  the  life  of  the  community  the  uniform  tendencies  of 
thought  and  will  form  the  constant  fiictors  which  determine. what  will 
happen  upon  varying  occasions ;  they  represent  in  one  general  picture 
the  unknown  multiplicity  of  the  individual  life  in  such  a  way  that,  while 
individual  peculiarities  are  blotted  out,  the  common  elements  which  have 
the  strongest  and  most  constant  effects  stand  out  in  clearer  relief. 

22.  These  collective  phenomena  cannot,  indeed,  put  an  end  to  causal 
explanation  ;  on  the  conliaiy,  lliey  constitute  tiie  chief  problem  for  final 
psychological  explanation,  they  give  rise  to  the  questions  :  how  must 
individuals  be  constituted,  and  to  what  laws  must  their  development  and 
interaction  conform,  to  enable  us  to  explain  the  particular  forms  and 
particular  content  of  the  life  of  the  community? 

The  view  that  from  the  course  of  history  as  a  whole  certain  laws  might 
be  obtained  which  would  refer,  not  to  individuals,  but  to  masses  as  such, 
laws  easy  of  application  and  governing  the  collective  life  of  people,  even 
though  they  should  only  be  laws  in  the  sense  in  which  we  fbimuktte 
empirical  uniformides  such  as  the  altematiofi  of  the  seasons  in  the  province 
of  nature — this  view  has  indeed  been  repeatedly  expressed  (roost  decidedly 
by  Buckle),  but  always  rightly  disputed  and  rejected.  The  expression 
"law"  must  be  deprived  of  all  its  logical  characteristics,  if  the  vague 
similarities,  or  parallel  cases,  which  may  be  discovered  by  a  historical 
bird's-eye  view  are  to  be  proclaimed  as  historical  laws.  The  same  com- 
binations never  recur,  and  it  is  therefore  quite  useless  to  attempt  to 
discover  by  simple  comparison,  by  enumerating  similar  sequences  of 
conditions,  general  uniformities  showing  themselves  in  the  complicated 
course  of  history ;  unless,  indeed,  we  give  the  title  of  historical  kws  to 
such  statements  as  that  bad  harvests  create  iamme,  and  weak  governments 
discontent.  Although  the  comparison  of  analogous  reladons  is  an  Im- 
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porunt  f&eans  of  mterpreting  and  tupplementing  what  we  know  in  the 
pattictthur  instanoey  and  of  connecting  firagmentary  items  into  a  compre- 
hensible wfaok^  yet  any  attempt  to  obtain  in  thu  way  general  laws  in  the 
strict  sense  would  be  stifled  by  the  number  of  exceptbns. 

Nevertheless  we  must  first  start  from  coHecttve  phenomena,  since  these 
are  more  easily  seen  than  their  elementary  factors,  which  are  for  the  most 
part  unknown ;  hut  our  only  chance  of  success  will  lie  in  an  analytical 
process,  distinguishing  within  the  whole  complex  of  the  vital  phenomenon, 
of  a  people  over  a  certain  period  of  time,  certain  features  which  sliow 
a  connection  within  themselves.  We  find  here  again  on  a  larger  scale 
what  we  have  already  found  for  psychology  :  actual  action  from  moment 
to  moment  proceeds  from  the  unity  of  the  individual  soul  \  the  interaction 
of  the  particular  elements,  of  ideas,  feelings,  intentions^  is  so  complete 
that  every  given  activity  is  the  resultant  of  manifoldly  complicated  condi- 
tions. Nevertheless  we  can  isolate  and  bring  to  view  particular  connections, 
we  can  distinguish  particular  threads  interwoven  in  the  fribric,  which  show 
a  causal  connection,  and  which  may  therefore  take  the  place  of  partial 
laws,  not  in  the  sense  that  such  forms  of  connection  can  by  themselves 
determine  what  happens,  but  still  in  the  sense  that  they  express  ruling 
tendencies  which  work  in  one  direction  within  manifold  complications.* 

We  can  proceed  analogously  with  these  historical  collective  phenomena ; 
they  can  be  analysed — chiefly,  according  to  psychological  categories^ 
into  component  parts,  as  it  were ;  such  a  part  is,  for  instance,  language. 
What  we  say,  and  how  we  say  it,  depends  upon  the  whole  psychical  life 
in  all  its  aspects,  upon  the  development  of  ideas,  upon  the  greater  or  less 
wealth  of  imaginatioo,  upon  excitability  of  temper,  upon  the  ends  which 
are  pursued ;  but  by  disregarding  in  actual  speech  the  varying  content 
of  the  moment,  and  by  considering  only  the  constant  elements,  the 
methods  in  which  thoughts  are  expressed  by  words,  and  the  habitual  ways 
of  usin^r  the  organs  of  speech  in  uttering  the  traditional  symbols,  we  find 
unitormities  which  we  cannot  indeed  call  laws  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  since  they  are  broken  through  by  many  exceptions,  but  which  show 
nevertheless  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  a  general  similarity  in  what 
takes  place,  which  ooostitute  a  general  tendency.  The  tendency  to  make 
the  utterance  of  words  more  easy  and  convenient  which  is  guided  by 
physiological  conditions  in  the  way  in  which  the  organs  act,  the  tendenqr 

*  See  the  careful  distinctions  drawn  by  F.  J.  Neumann  in  Naturgesttz  and  Wiitk- 
seha/tfgesetz^  1892. 
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to  coDstnict  new  fonss  of  speech  in  analogy  with  others,  the  tendency  to 
extend  the  ordinaiy  metniDgs  of  wofds  according  to  certain  anociations 
so  as  to  denote  new  turns  tfaonglit  by  then^  audi  as  appetrs  in  our 
ionanieiable  metftphon— all  these  ave  umfonnttles  which  appear  alike  in 
different  langnagesi  and  which,  if  we  use  the  tenn  in  a  soinewhat  wide 
and  lax  sense,  may  wdl  be  called  empirical  laws,  Aldiou^  they  may  be 
frequently  contradicted  by  particular  cases,  they  do  nevertheless  express 
tendencies  which  can  be  recognised  as  determining  in  a  great  number  of 
cases. 

I'articular  connections  can  be  traced  in  this  analytical  way  still  more 
clearly  where  we  arc  not  dealing,  as  in  language,  with  events  in  which 
conscious  intention  plays  only  a  subordinate  part,  but  with  the  conscious 
pursuit  of  ends.  The  life  of  the  grown  roan  is  determined  in  its  main 
aspects  by  the  ends  which  he  endeavours  to  realise;  they  may  be  re- 
garded as  coostuit  causes,  from  which  the  tocoetsive  particular  activities 
proceed.  But  what  a  man  will  set  before  him  as  an  end  is  generally 
determined  1^.  his  nature,  which  on  the  one  hand  constrains  him 
tmpeiatively  to  the  satbfiictton  of  certain  needs,  and  on  the  other  hand 
cauies  him,  by  the  wide  receptibility  of  his  disposition  for  pleasure  of  all 
kinds,  to  imagine  attainabic  rc^uliis  wiucii  uuipt  him  to  bring  them  about; 
how  lie  will  satisfy  these  needs  and  wi<;hes  depends  upon  the  means  at 
his  disposal  and  the  organization  of  society.  The  satisfaction  of  hunger 
and  thirst,  the  guarding  against  cold  and  heat,  physical  comfort  and  the 
gaining  of  the  means  to  it,  all  the  vital  feelings  of  sense  and  emotion 
appertaining  to  the  difference  of  the  sexes,  the  satisfaction  derived  from 
the  approbation  and  appreciation  of  others,  or  from  the  consciousness  of 
power  and  dominion  (to  say  nothing  of  the  highest  moral  and  rel^iooa 
objects)— all  these  are  ends  which  we  set  before  ourselves  with  more  or 
less  distinct  consdousnes^,  and  endeavour  to  attain  with  more  or  less 
energy.  In  reality  the  particular  action  is  generally  determined  by 
different  motives  at  once;  the  artizan  does  not  necessarily  think  only  of 
earning  his  bread  ;  he  finds  i)leasure  in  his  skill,  and  in  what  he  produces; 
he  de??ires  to  reap  honour  from  it,  to  excel  his  rivals,  to  fulfil  an  engage- 
ment he  has  entered  into,  he  regards  his  work  as  a  vocation  which  he  has 
to  fulfil  before  God  and  in  the  service  of  the  community — all  this  may 
determine  the  way  in  which  he  works,  and  the  amount  of  energy  which 
he  devotes  to  the  work.  But  we  are  able  to  isolate  these  particular  ends 
in  thought,  and  by  a  consideration  of  the  causal  connections  which  aie 
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known  to  us  sod  the  means  which  are  withiii  oar  reach  we  nay  eowtittct 
tbe  process  required  by  each  of  these  endSi  or  find  in  what  respects  the 
same  modes  of  action  are  determined  by  the  one  or  the  other  considera- 
tion ;  we  proceed  as  in  natural  science  by  imagmmg  a  process  which  would 
occur  as  the  result  of  a  given  cause  if  the  conditions  were  as  simple  as 
possible.  Of  course  we  cannot  assume  a  process  here  which  most 
necessarily  follow,  for  it  \^  a.  p.ui  of  the  assumption  that  men  act  in 
conlonnity  with  a  purpose  and  reasonably,  and  that  they  have  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  means :  what  we  therefore  construct  is  the  normal 
mode  of  action  to  which  an  end  gives  rise,  and  in  doing  so  we  assume 
that  we  have  here  a  connection  which  can  be  known,  and  which  will 
be  at  least  approximately  reahzed  in  the  course  of  phenomena  as  a 
whole.  For  that  which  follows  from  the  given  conditions  with  logical 
necessity  and  certainty  will  ultimately  maintain  itsdf  against  the  many 
diveigent  cases;  errors  correct  themselves  by  tfaeir  consequences,  and 
cannot  yield  uniform  results  tending  in  the  same  direction. 

In  the  sphere  of  political  economy,  the  question  as  to  the  right  method 
of  regarding  and  investigating  economic  phenomena  has  been  actively 
discussed.  For  the  most  part  this  has  been  with  reference  to  the  theory 
propounded  by  Adam  Smith,  that  economic  phenomena  are  determined 
by  the  principle  ot  egoism,  and  that,  starting  from  this  basis,  general  laws 
may  be  found  as  to  the  regulation  of  price  by  supply  and  demand,  varia- 
tions in  wages^  etc  On  the  other  hand,  the  historical  school  have  rightly 
insisted  that  economic  egoism  is  fiir  from  being  the  only  factor  to  be 
taken  into  considemtion,  that  the  concrete  fonn  of  every  economic 
system  is  also  influenced  by  the  whole  state  of  culture,  and  by  religious 
and  ethical  motives,  that  the  doctrine  involves  an  untrue  abstraction,  and 
that  given  economic  phenomena  can  only  be  causally  connected  with 
other  aspects  of  the  national  life,  and  laws  established  amongst  them,  by 
the  historitai  method  and  by  observation  of  all  the  phenomena  m  actual 
co-operation. 

But  though  these  objections  are  fully  justified,  and  though  credit  is 
indisputably  due  to  Knies,  in  the  first  place,  for  emphasizing  the  com- 
prehensive historical  point  of  view,  yet  we  cannot  dispense  with  the  other 
view  when  weaie  not  merely  tracing  causal  connections  which  are  historical 
in  the  narrower  sense,  /.^.,  essentially  narrative  and  particular  concrete 
causal  connections,  but  are  attempting  to  analyse  particular  factors  and  to 
csublish  partial  tows,  the  combined  fulfilment  of  which  is  hbtoricalreality^ 
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and  so  tu  ubiain  an    exact"  theory  of  phenomena  showing  that  certain 
consequences  must  luliow  from  certain  causes  regarded  as  isolated.  liul 
though  tliis  attempt  also  is  justified,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  method 
employed  under  the  influence  of  the  hypothesis  of  egoism  has  not  been 
that  which  corresponds  best  to  the  nature  of  things.    It  is,  of  course, 
allowable  in  the  interests  of  science  to  start  from  such  a  fiction  as  that 
a  number  of  perM>ns  producing  and  exchanging  commodities  are  ruled 
only  by  egoism,  and  from  the  further  fiction  that  the  means  of  salisfymg 
this  egoism  in  the  best  way  are  seen  and  applied  by  them  reasonably  and 
consistently.   But  because  a  reality  corresponding  to  these  hypotheses 
can  be  nowhere  ascertained^the  nearest  approach  is  found  in  the 
methods  of  international  trade  in  money  and  commodities,  and  even 
these,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  cannot  proceed  entirely  from  egoistic  motives — 
the  deductions  of  this  exact  process  cannot  be  confronted  with  reality. 
Fictitious  simple  cases  are  assumed  in  physics  also,  but  the  subjects,  to 
which  the  elementary  laws  are  applicable,  are  assumed  to  be  real ;  licrc 
the  subjects  are  fiaitious,  or  are  at  least  subjects  whose  existence  cannot 
be  ascertained,  for  particular  motives  can  never  be  directly  shown,  they 
can  only  be  surmised.   It  seems  a  more  ihiitful  way,  and  one  more  easily 
compared  with  reality,  to  start  from  ends.  To  obtain  the  greatest  possible 
value  with  the  least  possible  outlay  of  labour  and  capital  is  an  end 
which  is  not  only  quite  comprehensible,  but  is  extensively  present  and 
acknowledged ;  from  what  motives  individuals  place  this  end  before  them 
is  a  further  question  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  into  immediate 
consideration  for  the  consequences  of  the  cud,  particularly  as  the  pro- 
duction of  cominuUities  is  not  an  u Ui unite  tvi^.    Commodities  have  value, 
only  as  the  means  to  the  various  ultimate  ends;  to  a  large  extent  they  are 
sought  for  the  sake  of  the  power  which  they  bestow,  and  as  the  con- 
dition of  satisfaction  of  every  sort,  and  it  is  this  satisfaction  which  is 
primarily  important,  and  the  real  motive  to  action.   And  we  certainly 
cannot  say  tfiat  the  motives  must  be  egoistic  which  make  us  wish  to  receive 
the  highest  possible  reward  for  our  work,  and  to  earn  a  competency  \ 
it  is  an  end  which  may  be  accepted  from  the  most  unassailable  moral 
motives^  The  economic  end  is  so  universal  only  because  it  includes  the 
conditions  of  eadstence,  and,  therefore,  of  all  otiier  purposive  activity. 
It  is  this  proximate  end  which  must  logically  determine  the  behaviour 
of  men  to  a  large  extent ;  whatever  follows  from  this  end  under  given 
actual  conditions  can  be  constructed,  and  can  be  directly  compared  with 
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reality  where  the  end  either  acts  alone  or  predominantly.  In  this  way  we  caa 

judg^  also  whether  the  action  of  the  individual,  or  the  forms  of  exchange, 

etc,  are  adapted  to  the  end  or  not ;  we  can  distinguish  between  those 

who  really  follow  this  end  and  those  in  whom  it  is  limited  or  entirely 

suppressed  by  other  ends.  In  construction  from  motives  we  must  work 

from  the  fictitious  normal  roan,  who  is  not  merely  possessed  entirely  by 

the  principle  of  economic  egoism,  but  is  also  fi«e  fiom  inertia,  carelessness, 

and  extravagance,  and  we  must  operate  with  these  fictitious  elemoits ;  if  we 

construct  from  the  end,  that  in  itself  includes  ihc  dcLcnmiiaLion  of  a  normal 

behaviour,  and  the  possibility  of  various  deviations  from  it  without  our 

being  compelled  to  think  of  reality  as  other  than  it  is.    It  is  only  necessary 

to  isolate  one  of  the  ends  which  actually  determine  the  action  of  men 

in  the  economic  world,  and  to  trace  its  consequences ;  to  ask  what  modes 

of  action  are  called  for  by  it  under  the  conditions  given  at  any  moment, 

and  how  far  reality  coiresponds  to  the  coune  of  action  so  constructed.^ 

The  credit  of  having  given  a  leading  place  to  the  analysis  of  historical 

reality  by  distioguishiog  between  diflBerent  sjfstems  of  ends,  and  of  havmg 

based  upon  it  the  methods  of  the  mental  sciences,  belongs  to  Dilthey** 

23.   Both  in  our  common  intuitions  and  in  our  ends  and  the  rules 

of  action  dependent  upon  them,  we  find  a  continual  change  going  on, 

which  constitutes  what  we  are  accustonied  to  call  the  historical  develoi>- 

ment  of  intuitions,  institutions,  etc.;  no  generation  simply  repeats  the 

actions  uf  the  previous  one  ;  more  or  less  slowly  change  takes  place 

in  what  we  may  rail  the  common  spiritual  possession  of  a  people,  or 

of  a  complex  of  peoi)les.     These  changes  themselves  take  place 

ultimately  in  particular  individuals;  pn  the  one  hand,  the  individual 

progresses  to  new  thoughts,  new  knowledge,  new  ideals,  new  means  of 

realising  them ;  on  the  other  hand,  what  we  receive  by  mere  tradition 

undergoes,  in  consequence  of  the  processes  in  which  the  appropriation 

of  tradition  consists,  more  or  less  substantial  changes  from  one  generation 

to  another.*  And  just  because  there  is  uninterrupted  interaction  in 

'  Im  the  Itomture  of  thU  quettion  with  which  I  am  acqasioted,  I  find  that  H.  Dietxel 
(«'  Beitriics  nr  Methodik  dcr  Wkthicliaftt-WlMidMft,"  JM.  fmr  MwuJSkMtamie 

und  Statfstik^  N.  F.»  vol.  9,  p.  34)  definitely  empbasbet  this  point  of  view  uf  tlte  end  as 
the  startincj-point  for  economic  theories,  a??  opposed  to  the  reference  to  motives  ;  f<ir  what 
he  calls  (m  agreemeiit  with  A.  Wagner)  '*  economic  principle  "  is,  according  to  his  own 
lepRsentation,  nothing  but  a  rale  of  action  foUonriiif  fiom  a  general  end. 

*  See  his  EinUitungin  di*  GMUnin$$eiuke^gt^  I.,  llttfj. 

*  Hiis  hn-i  1*eon  sli  nvn,  r-.,".,  with  reference  to  the  gradual  changes  io  ItagOSge, 
ONDpletely  and  conviociogljr  by  Paul,  FrimifHn  4ir  ^frmcAguckkktt, 
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the  particular  individual  between  the  diiTcrent  sides  of  his  psychical  life, 
there  must  also  be  in  the  greater  whole  a  connection  between  the 
different  spheres  of  science^  of  religioiis  imoitioof»  of  moraU  and  law, 
and  of  art 

Such  developnieDts  become  compcdiensible,  and  cws  be  noogniied  as 
essentially  connecied,  in  proportion  as  ire  can  reier  to  psycfaclogical 
laws  which  are  true  in  the  same  way  of  every  one,  and  to  winch  it 
b  doe  that  what  is  first  thought  of  and  striven  after  by  individnals  is 

assented  to  and  imitated  by  oihcrb.    Sucli  progress  can  be  most  easily 
traced  where  we  are  dealing  with  pure  theory,  in  the  history  of  science. 
For  our  knowledge  of  the  objective  world  the  other  psychological  factors 
are  less  important ;  that  which  is  logically  correct  exerts  through  its 
self-evidence  a  constraint  upon  us  which  cannot  be  withstood  permanently 
by  merely  subjective  and  foctoitoos  combinations;  it  can  be  accepted 
umveisally  while  enora  diverge;    It  is»  therefore,  to  be  expected  that 
when  an  opinion  is  univeisally  accepted  its  necessary  consequences  will 
also  hold  good ;  while^  on  the  other  hand,  every  deficiency  or  con* 
tradiction  in  a  theory  will  afford  an  impnlse  to  its  appplementatioa  or 
conection.   It  »  thos  that  we  are  justified  in  attempting  to  introduce 
the  logical  necessity  of  the  process  from  ground  to  consequence,  and 
of  the  solution  of  contradicuons  as  the   motive  power  in  historical 
development,  to  connect  its  particular  stages  by  this  bond,  and  so  to 
explain  its  sequences;  we  shall      driven  to  this  expedient  especially 
where  we  have  before  us  only  the  results  of  scientific  research  and  not 
the  whole  mental  processes  of  the  particular  co-operators.    But  here^ 
again,  we  cannot  do  more  than  retrospectively  amnge  what  has  actually 
happened ;  here  again  it  is  true  that  logical  necessity  is  not  a  self- 
subsisting  foite,  which,  acting,  as  it  were,  independently  of  individuals^ 
determines  what  happens.    The  correctness  of  a  conclusion  is  no 
guarantee  that  it  has  been  actually  tnfeneS,  and  neither  the  individual 
nor  communities  have  so  painful  a  sensibility  for  contradictions  in  their 
opinions  or  1:1  their  particular  commissions  and  omissions,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  them  to  believe  contradictions  and  give  expression  to 
them  in  their  actions  without  being  especially  troubled  by  it,  or  even 
without  noticing  it.    The  strict  legislation  of  logic  applies  only  to  an  ideal 
consciousness  containing  at  one  and  the  same  time  all  the  elements  of  its 
ideal  world  in  ail  their  relations*  and  thoughts  do  not  thinks  themselves  \ 
amongst  all  the  thoughts  which  occur  involuntarily  to  the  more  active 
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aod  intelligent  a  critical  selection  must  be  made  according  to  logical  rules. 
If  it  were  not  so,  it  would  be  incomprehensible  how  things  which  now 
teem  quite  evident  •hoold  have  been  to  alow  to  be  recognised  For 
thit  reason  we  can  never  astcrt  with  reference  to  reality  that  any  scientific 
progress  bat  been  necessary;  from  aU  that  has  been  prodnced  we  can 
subseqoently  select  that  whidi  is  to  be  described  as  progresSy  bat  we 
cannot  calcolate  what  will  follow;  for  all  progress  is  of  the  nature  of 
invention* 

That  factor  of  development  which  is  peculiar  lo  the  individual,  and 
cannot  be  calculated,  naturally  plays  a  much  greater  ])art  in  all  those 
departments  which  are  closely  connected  with  the  feelings  aiid  with 
practical  interests.  Here  again  the  dependence  of  individuals  upon  each 
other,  and  the  force  of  habit  and  of  esdstiog  institutions,  provides  for  a 
certain  stability ;  the  judgments  as  to  what  is  beautiful  and  becoming* 
what  is  just  and  worthy  of  endeavour,  change  but  slowly  within  a 
community.  Nevertheless  the  changes  within  these  departments  also 
can  be  expbuned  by  general  psychologicsl  motives;  whatever  would,  or 
at  any  rate,  might  follow  in  an  mdividiial  consciousness  from  the  presence 
of  a  certain  content,  we  are  justiBed  in  transferring  to  the  whole  of  the 
intuitions  and  endeavours  which  manifest  themselves  within  a  people, 
just  because  all  progress  and  ail  developmeni  can  UtKc  place  only  in 
the  uidividual.  We  must,  however,  always  bear  in  mind  that  for  the 
nn  ^t  part  what  we  can  directly  prove  are  only  the  derived  consequences 
of  events  which  we  cannot  know  in  detail,  and  frequently  cannot  even 
construct  hypotheticaUy  because  we  have  not  sufficient  grounds  to  go 
upon. 

S4*  That  general  way  of  regarding  historical  events  which  detcimines 
the  particular  duection  which  will  be  taken  by  the  causal  explanation  of 
facts  will  always  osdUate  between  two  extremes.  On  the  one  h«nd, 
it  will  lay  stress  on  the  importance  of  individuals,  the  influence  of 
prominent  and  original  personalities  wfakh,  by  the  superiority  of  their 
intellect  and  the  strength  of  their  will,  give  new  content  to  the  life  of 
the  peo}<le  and  new  directions  to  their  common  action  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  will  emi)hasize  the  common  element  by  regarding  the  individuals 
as  only  the  expression  and  organ  of  the  universal  S})irit,  and  explaining 
their  thoughts  and  action  by  the  total  life  of  their  time  and  their  people. 
The  two  lines  of  thought  must  supplement  each  other.  From  the 
second  point  of  view  the  kernel  of  histoiy  consists,  not  in  particular  deeds. 
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but  in  the  ideas  which  arc  realized  in  the  comiiion  life  of  ihc  nations  ; 
but  ideas  do  not  grow  of  themselves ;  they  are  originally  produced  by 
individuals ;  they  cannot  be  known  directly  but  can  only  be  infienred  from 
tbeir  consequences,  and  their  importance  is  ultimately  due  to  the  concrete 
actions  which  spciqg  from  them  and  which  alone  are  capable  of  producing 
further  effects.  There  is  a  simihr  reUtion  between  the  tendency  .to  ex- 
plain eveiy thmg  by  conscious  purpose  and  calculation  and  the  tendency 
to  refer  to  a  necessity,  concealed  from  the  particular  consciousness,  by 
virtue  of  which  indiyidoals  produce  more  than  they  know  or  will,  and 
arc  subservient  to  the  law  of  development  of  llic  race.  This  opposition 
is  reconciled  by  the  view  that  iu  our  conscious  voluntary  action  we  can 
only  set  before  us  ends  which  are  inherent  in  the  nature  of  man  and 
which  first  appear  m  the  form  of  an  involuntary  impulse ;  nor  again 
can  we  refer  to  conscious  purpose  the  fact  that  thoughts  arise  which,  by 
the  satisfaction  which  they  promise,  stimulate  the  will  to  seek  the  means. 
We  find  here  what  in  other  departments  we  call  instinct,  a  form  of  action 
which  is  objectively  directed  towards  an  end,  but  which  cannot  be  ex- 
plained  by  conscious  ends. 

Our  historical  treatment,  which  began  by  merely  seeking  the  reality 
of  concrete  causes  by  which  to  explain  the  sequence  of  events,  here  takes 
us  beyond  itself.  We  come  upon  a  limit  in  two  directions.  First,  in 
following  our  origniai  iiu|uuy,  and  jicnctr  amg  the  past,  we  come  upon 
a  point  where  historical  records  fail  us,  a  primary  state  which  we  can 
only  construct  by  hypothesis.  How  human  society  has  founded  itself, 
how  language  arose,  how  the  simplest  forms  of  skill  developed,  can  only 
be  conjectured.  Such  conjecttures  must  be  partly  supported  by  analogies 
which,  taken  from  the  known  course  of  history,  serve  for  the  construction 
of  previous  stages;  but  for  the  most  part  they  depend  upon  certam 
assumptions  concerning  that  general  nature  of  man  of  which  the  course 
of  history  is  the  explicatioo.  Here^  therefore,  we  are  again  brought  to 
the  third  and  last  of  the  problems  of  explanation  distinguished  on  p^  418, 
explanation  by  the  essential  concepts  of  substances. 

In  order  that  the  causal  concept  (§  73)  may  be  logically  complete  we 
have  to  find  the  ultimate  cround  of  all  perceptible  events  in  sub- 
stances which,  by  virtue  of  their  nature  and  their  essential  relations  to 
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other  substances,  necessarily  give  rise  tp  the  activities  appearing  in  them  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  we  complete  the  kssential  concepts  of  substancbs. 

The  simplest,  and*  from  a  logical  point  of  view,  most  obvious  form  in 
which  we  can  cany  out  this  refeience  to  substances  is  that  of  a  me- 
chanism ;  of  a  relation  between  a  limited  number  of  invariable  sub* 
stances  to  each  other,  such  that  they  vary  in  their  relations  to  each  other 
according  to  invariable  laws.  Here  the  pRtNciPLE  of  the  conjskrvation 
OK  ENERGY  serves  as  a  clue  in  referring  the  actioD  of  percepubie  causes 
to  the  forces  essentially  inherent  in  substances. 

But  we  cannot  infer  that  this  hypothesis  is  the  only  one  to  be  relied 
upon ;  we  must  distinguish  between  leading  principles  of  the  methods  of 
investigation  and  metaphysical  axioms. 

In  the  organic  world  the  expression  of  fiwts  requires  the  concept  of 
DEVKLOPMSiiT.  This  cau  be  applied  in  two  ways ;  either  we  may — accord- 
ing to  the  mechanical  theory  of  life — assume  that  the  ultimate  subjects 
are  invariable  atoms,  or  the  concept  may  be  empluycd  for  the  euential 
determination  of  subjects  which  contain  in  themselves  the  ground  of  a 
change  and  increased  efiiciency  which  is  determined  by  their  own 
activity. 

Tsychical  phenomena  require  as  the  ultimate  ground  of  explanation 
single  subjects  for  that  which  is  contamed  in  one  consciousness  and  the 
concept  of  inner  development.  The  most  obvious  assumption  to  employ 
in  the  methods  of  investigation  is  that  of  determinism ;  but  it  is  neither 
the  only  one  possible,  nor  is  it  a  conclusion  confirmed  on  empirical 
grounds. 

I.  Insofitf  as  the  mductive  methods  we  have  as  yet  discussed  were 
directed  to  the  investigation  of  causal  connections  in  external  nature/ 
the  concept  of  cause  upon  which  they  were  based  was  that  which  ap- 
proached roost  nearly  to  the  popular  meaning  of  the  term.   The  causa) 

connection  which  we  were  looking  for  e.\isted  between  a  perceptible 
activity  of  a  thing  and  a  connected  perceptible  change  in  another  thing  : 
the  action  of  the  cause  consisted  in  an  event  in  lime.  The  efiect  came 
about  in  the  same  time  and  must  therefore  be  completed  after  the  beginning 
of  the  action.  That  the  effect  must  be  subsequent  to  the  cause  is  still 
more  certain  where  we  have  chains  of  effects,  where  a  change  in  one  thing 
transfers  itself  successively  to  other  things.  The  certainty  of  causal  con- 
nections always  depends  primarily  upon  the  knowledge  of  such  causal 
laws,  which  only  give  us  a  real  explanation  when  definite  things  can  be 
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pointed  out  as  eflScient  causes.  Jn  the  principle  that  the  effect  most 
always  be  the  measure  of  the  action  we  found  a  means  of  deternmting 
where  we  might  assume  a  complete  and  definitely  established  causal  law  of 
this  kind. 

9.  The  logical  elaboration  of  this  popular  concept  which  we  developed 
in  §  73  leads  us  to  new  problems.   We  have  shown  (pp.  tos~ii6)  that  it 

follows  from  the  concept  of  efficient  action  itself  that  the  action  and  the 
genesis  of  the  crt'ect  must  be  contemporaneous,  if  we  regard  them  noi  as 
units,  but  as  an  event  passing  continuously  through  a  series  of  moments. 
It  was  shown  further  that  when  the  event  is  referred  to  the  nature  of  the 
substances  entering  into  a  causal  relation  as  its  ultimate  ground,  the  elTect 
must  be  derived  both  from  the  nature  of  the  agent  and  that  of  the  patient, 
Le*  it  must  be  grounded  upon  a  relation  between  these  two  which  finds 
its  eipression  in  the  concept  of  force.  Finally,  it  was  shown  that  in 
every  eflfect  we  must  disdnguish  two  things :  firsts  that  consequence  of 
the  state  brought  about  by  the  agent  in  the  patient  which  continues  iiom 
moment  to  moment,  and  which  is  grounded  only  in  the  padent  itself;  and 
secondly,  that  amount  of  change  (which  again  Is  introduced  from  moment 
to  moment)  which  must  be  referred  to  the  continued  action  of  the  cause. 
Galileo's  law  of  iuLiliu,  and  iis  importance  m  the  expUnaUon  of  luouoiis, 
was  an  illustration  of  the  last  point ;  the  continuance  of  a  motion,  when 
once  brought  about,  no  longer  appeared  as  the  immediate  action  of  the 
cause  which  first  produced  it,  but  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  nature 
of  the  moved  body  itself  by  virtue  of  its  attribute  of  inertia. 

It  is  similar  in  other  departments.  In  ordinary  language  the  illness 
produced  by  injury  to  an  organ,  and  the  consequent  death,  are  the 
effect  of  the  injury ;  but  by  more  exact  analysis  we  find  that  the  proximate 
effiect^  which  the  injurious  cause  produces,  is  only  the  mechanical  sepaia* 
tion  of  certain  tissues,  or  the  introducdon  of  a  strange  body.  The  ground 
of  all  which  follows  b  found  only  in  the  organization  of  the  injured 
person,  and  develops  therein  from  one  stage  to  another  according  to 
physiological  laws. 

3.  The  first  problem  arising  out  of  this  analysis  is  to  hrcak  up  every 
event  induced  by  a  cause  into  that  part  which  follows  merely  from  the 
nature  of  the  patient,  and  that  part  which  is  due  to  the  agent ;  to  deter- 
mine, therefore,  the  rules  according  to  which,  when  a  state  has  once  been 
brought  about  in  a  thing  from  without,  its  subsequent  states  follow  of 
themselves,  and  the  rules  according  to  which  these  sequences  are  altered 
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by  changing  relations  to  other  things.  Tlie  latter  rules  must  be  grounded 
on  the  relation  between  substances  themselves. 

To  carry  out  this  process  direcUy  would  be  possible  only  if  we  could 
isolate  particular  things  so  as  to  observe  how  they  would  behave  when 
placed  in  a  certain  state  and  then  left  entirely  to  themselves ;  but  tliis 
isolation  is  not  poaiUe;  We  cannot  observe  any  body  whicli  Is  able  to 
continue  its  motion  without  being  acted  upon  by  any  causes^  nor  any 
development  in  which,  from  a  given  moment,  the  inner  succession  of  the 
states  which  follow  from  the  nature  of  the  organism  itself  would  unfold 
itself  without  being  influenced  from  without.  Thus  the  division  of  the 
ground  of  a  perceptible  effect  into  the  nature  of  the  patient  by  itself,  and 
its  relation  to  the  agent,  is  always  hypothetical ;  the  analysis  must  be  carried 
out  in  thought.  Comparisons  may  indeed  give  us  a  clue  to  a  hypothesis: 
by  observing  that  a  body  prolongs  its  motion  in  proportion  as  obstacles 
are  diminished  we  may  be  brought  to  think  that  if  there  were  no  obstacle 
ai  all  it  would  continue  to  move  indefinitely ;  but  the  conjecture  cannot 
be  confirmed  by  any  direct  experiment  It  is  only  the  possibility  of 
inferring  from  such  assumed  propositions  what  really  happens  with  absolute 
accuracy  which  raises  the  hypotheses  to  that  degree  of  probability  which 
can  be  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  inference  from  the  truth  of  the  con- 
sequence to  the  truth  of  the  premises. 

4.  The  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy  plays  a  part  here 
similar  to  that  taken  by  the  principle  of  the  permanence  of  substance, 
when  in  ^91,  4,  we  were  dealing  with  the  reduction  of  the  phenomenal 
subjects  of  our  judgments  of  perception  to  real  subjects  persisting  tlirough- 
out  change.  In  the  first  place,  the  principle  establishes  an  equation  from 
which  can  be  determined  whether  successive  changes  are  related  entirely 
and  purely  as  cause  and  effect ;  and  it  farther  affords  in  the  equivalent 
terms  a  common  measure  for  efficient  action,  just  as  the  principle  that 
weight  is  the  measure  of  the  quantity  of  matter  affords  a  common  measure 
for  substances. 

In  so  far  as  this  principle  is  unassailable  and  can  be  emptrically  verified 

it  serves  as  a  clue,  not  only  in  determining  whether  we  are  justified  in 
regarding  a  given  effect  as  the  whole  and  sole  action  of  a  cause,  but  also 
in  decidmg  the  question  how  a  composite  effect  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
substances  taking  part  in  it.  When  the  drawing  of  the  trigger  is  followed 
by  the  explosion  of  the  powder,  and  this  by  the  tiight  of  the  ball,  or 
when  the  blasting  of  a  rock  follows  the  connection  of  the  conductors  in  a 
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galvanic  battery,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  no  equality  between  the 
mechanical  enefgy  of  the  hand  and  the  energy  of  the  movements  which 
result  from  it  We  caonot  therefore  refer  the  whole  of  the  suoceediDg 
events  directly  to  the  action  of  the  cause ;  on  the  contrary,  the  greater 
part  of  it  most  be  refenred  to  another  ground,  and  for  this  we  cannot 
assume  the  same  form  of  causal  acdon  as  in  our  first  discovered  causal 
laws,  iMit  are  forced  to  postulate  causal  relations  which  make  possible  the 
transition  from  a  state  of  rest  to  one  of  motion,  powers  of  action  which 
are  always  present,  and  are  disengaged  under  certain  conditions. 

5.  The  simplest  cxaiiiple  of  such  a  caudal  relation  is  gravity.  It  was 
noticed  on  p.  369  that  direct  observation  leaves  us  compltfely  at  a  loss 
when  we  try  to  say  why  bodies  fall ;  all  that  we  sec  are  negative  con- 
ditions, the  absence  of  circumstances  which  hiinder  the  fall,  not  active 
causes.  Gravity  itself  as  an  attribute  is  primarily  only  another  expression 
for  the  general  phenomenon,  but  as  a  relational  concept  this  predicate 
is  not  alone  sufficient  to  determine  where  the  ground  of  the  phenomenon 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  definite  assumptions  about  the  ground  of  gravity 
and  the  tendency  to  fiill  sre  hypothetical,  and  by  means  of  them  we  place 
in  the  nature  of  certain  substances  the  ground  of  the  changes  which 
occur  tinder  certain  conditions.  But  the  more  comprehensive  the 
comh.ii  .lu:  >  upon  which  such  hypotheses  rest,  the  less  possible  u  is  to 
stale  any  clcnicnian  method  for  them  ;  the  history  of  the  concept  of 
gravity  and  of  the  theory  of  falling  bodies  shows  sufficiently  how  remote 
from  analysable  processes,  such  as  could  be  learned  by  rule,  were  the 
inspired  conceptions  of  Galileo  and  Newton. 

6.  Newton  himself  gives  an  example  of  the  double  meaning  of  such 
hypotheses.  In  guarding  himself  against  being  supposed  to  wish  to 
determine  the  physical  causes  of  gravity,  he  explains  the  expressions 
** attractive  force"  and  so  on,  as  merely  paraphrsses  of  the  lav  manifested 
in  the  way  in  which  bodies  behave ;  motions  occur  as  if  there  were  an 
active  force  in  the  centre  of  the  sun  which  attracts  bodies  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  square  of  the  distance.  For  him,  therefore,  the  force  of 
attraction  is  merely  a  concept  which  helps  him  in  the  matiicinatical 
formulation  of  the  laws,  but  winch  has  no  significance  for  reahty;  it 
contains  no  statement  as  to  a  universal  essential  attribute  of  matter. 

This  purely  formal  use  of  hypothetical  ideas  as  to  the  ultimate  grounds 
of  actual  phenomena  is  opposed  to  that  which  we  may  call  the  meta- 
physical use;  This  believes  itself  justified  in  usuming  that  whatever 
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enables  as  to  ezplaia  phenomena  bamioiiioiuly  constitutes  the  actual 
natute  of  the  substances  and  completes  their  essential  concepts.  Not" 
withstanding  Newton's  precautions,  his  immediate  successors  regarded  the 

force  of  attraction  as  such  an  essential  determination  of  matter,  and 
included  it  in  the  concept  of  matter;  the  only  justification  for  this  lies 
in  the  fact  that  our  thought,  which  moves  in  -the  syntheses  01  the  cate- 
gories of  substance  and  causality,  &nds  it  necessary,  in  order  to  reduce 
observed  events  to  general  propositions^  to  frame  somehow  or  other 
concepts  of  substances  and  of  their  modes  of  interacting.  The  hypo- 
thetical character  of  all  concepts  thus  constructed  continoes  in  their 
metaphysical  significance ;  they  can  only  be  confirmed  by  the  &ct  that  the 
observed  event  can  be  deduced  from  them  in  its  whole  extent;  and  those 
cases  in  which  previously  inexplicable  phenomena,  from  which  the 
hypothesis  was  not  derived,  can  be  explained  by  it,  or  in  which  it  enables 
us  to  discover  the  facts  which  it  requires,  occupy  the  position  of 
confirmations  of  a  ]ir()|)osition  inductively  obtained  by  experiment.  The 
explanation  of  tlie  oblateness  of  the  earth  and  tiie  tides  of  the  sea  by 
an  assumption  grounded  only  upon  the  fall  of  terrestrial  bodies,  and  the 
motions  of  the  planets,  and  the  discovery  of  Neptune*  are  exempla 
iiiusiria  representing  the  highest  attainable  degree  of  confirmation  of  a 
hypothetical  assumption  which  cannot  be  dtiectiy  affirmed. 

In  a  similar  way  chemical  processes  are  referred  to  fondamental  relations 
of  the  particular  substances^  by  virtue  of  which  certain  motions  and 
positions  of  the  atoms  occur  under  certain  conditions.  And  even  if  the 
attempt  to  refer  all  the  events  in  the  universe,  including  the  phenomena 
01  gravity,  lo  the  mere  communication  of  motion  between  the  uiiuaate 
elements  should  succeed,  it  must  still  be  part  of  the  ])crmancnt  nature  of 
these  elements  that  under  certain  spatial  conditions  they  fall  into  motion 
determined  both  in  direction  and  velocity ;  all  actual  events  would  be  the 
consequence  of  this  permanent  nature,  which  includes  a  definite  relation 
of  each  particular  element  to  all  the  othersb 

7.  If  the  end  at  which  we  aim  in  this  stage  of  explaining  phenomena 
by  their  grounds  were  attained  with  the  highest  degree  of  probability, 
then  we  should  have  the  concepts  of  all  the  substances  active  in  the 
material  worid,  complete  and  sdf-contained,  in  a  form  which  would 
enable  us  to  infer  from  the  definition  of  every  substance  how  it  would 
act  towards  every  other  in  every  reiAliua  into  which  it  might  enter  with  it  J 
what  consequences  would  proceed  for  all  from  every  change  in  their 
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rtlatioos,  aad  bow  every  modiOcation  introduced  in  every  substance 
would  bave  consequent  modifications  in  itself;,  we  should  know,  further, 
by  the  Uiws  of  the  composition  of  effects  what  must  proceed  ftom  every 
combinadon  of  substances  which  are  in  simultaneous  but  different  relations 
to  each  other. 

In  the  science  of  the  mechanism  of  the  heavens  we  have  a  grand 
and  siiiiplc  liiastration  of  such  construction,  though  indeed  it  is  itself, 
strictly  speaking,  only  possible  by  means  of  an  abstraction  ;  only  the 
movements  of  the  bodies  in  space  are  regarded,  and  other  relations, 
such  as  those  of  the  radiation  of  light  and  heat,  are  unnoticed;  only  two 
invariable  attributes  common  to  ail  bodies  are  taken  as  the  ground 
of  their  motions;  and  then  we  can  say  that  the  orbits  and  velocities 
of  the  planets  follow  according  to  simple  laws  from  their  masses,  distances 
and  previous  modoo,  and  the  chief  difficulty  lies  in  the  methods  of  calcu- 
lation, by  which  we  have  to  derive  from  the  continually  changing  relations 
of  a  number  of  elements  further  changes  always  following  the  same  laws. 
The  popular  concept  of  cause  and  effect  has  completely  disappeared  here ; 
the  corresponding  acceleration  or  retardation  of  motion  is  absolutely 
simultaneous  with  every  i  iiange  of  distance;  the  force,  a^  llic  aLtnbute 
of  the  masses,  remaias  liic  same,  but  in  diherent  relations  it  gives  rise 
to  different  acceleration ;  and  however  different  the  form  which  these 
relations  may  take,  still  from  every  collocation  of  invariable  masses 
endowed  with  force  their  motions  proceed  according  to  the  same  laws. 
All  distinction  between  particular  intervals  of  time  disappears ;  the  whole 
course  from  the  immemorial  past  to  the  boundless  future  may  be  regarded 
as  the  one  consequence  of  one  ground,  which,  unaffected  by  time,  governs 
what  happens  in  a  continual  pcesent;  or  this  course  may  be  broken 
up  into  immeasurably  small  intervals,  of  which  each  contains  the  whole 
of  the  conditions  from  which  the  sutMequent  one  necessarily  proceeds. 
And  in  so  far  as  aU  which  happens  is  caused  only  by  these  elements 
we  can  calculate  from  any  moment  backwards  to  the  past  as  well  as 
forwards  to  the  future. 

8.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  logical  clearness  with  which 
concepts  of  active  substances,  of  their  forces  and  laws  of  action,  are 
here  constructed,  and  the  exactness  with  which  calculations  made  from 
them  agree  with  our  observations,  might  lead  to  the  ideal  of  an  all- 
embracing  formula,  in  which  the  whole  series  of  states  of  all  things  could 
be  sunihurly  explained  by  relations  varying  accocding  to  constant  laws. 
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Bat  attractive  as  this  ideal  Is,  it  Is  neceissiy  to  distinguish  between 
methodological  aspirations  and  propositions  for  which  a  proof  is  presented, 
or  is  at  any  late  poBsible,  according  to  the  general  principles  of  induction. 

We  must  not  forget  that  liere  we  have  to  determine,  from  the  given 
phenomena  and  their  phenomenal  laws,  two  uiiknowns  :  first,  the  concepts 
of  the  single  active  substances,  and,  secondly,  the  laws  of  the  action  of 
their  forces;  and  that  no  proposition  can  be  directly  verified  as  where 
we  are  dealing  with  laws  referring  to  events  in  phenomenal  unities.  In 
the  latter  case  the  elements  with  which  we  are  dealing  arc  directly 
measurable  magnitudes;  in  the  former  they  are  constructed  concepts,  the 
existence  of  which  cannot  be  demonstrated  to  the  senses.  Behind  the 
perceptible  universe  there  is  being  built  up  an  intelligible  univeise  of 
mere  concepts,  which  can  reveal  its  presence  in  its  influence  upon  our 
senses,  but  can  never  immediately  enter  Into  the  series  of  phenomena. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  method  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
universe  of  Plutonic  ideas  and  AristOLclian  forms,  which  determine  a 
matter  which  is  similarly  imperceptible  and  only  to  be  apj)rehended 
in  thought,  and  the  atoms  of  modern  science,  which,  themselves  imper- 
ceptible, are  taken  as  the  ultmiate  active  subjects  in  all  phenomena.  All 
that  can  be  demanded  of  such  constructions  is  that  they  should  suffice 
for  the  explanation  of  the  immediately  given, — ultimately,  therefore,  of 
those  affections  of  consciousness  which  are  given  to  the  senses,  and 
should  enable  us  to  deduce  them  In  their  whole  concrete  detenqinatton, 
with  all  their  quantitative  attributes;  the  more  particular  nature  of  the 
hypotheses  is  determined  not  by  general  logicsl  coosidentions,  but  by 
the  nature  of  what  is  given. 

9.  All  that  we  can  do  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  general  methodology 
is  to  show  what  formal  attributes  are  most  desirable  in  the  hypotheses 
from  a  logical  point  of  view,  and  otTer  the  simplei>L  and  most  convenient 
means  to  attaining  the  ends  of  science,  in  case  th^y  can  be  carried  out ;  what 
attributes,  therefore,  it  is  reasonable  to  look  for  and  trace  to  their  results 
first,  before  proceeding  to  other  assumptions.  From  the  nature  of  the 
universal  propositions  which  we  endeavour  to  attsin,  and  from  the  nature 
of  the  concepts  of  substance  and  causality,  we  may  derive  some  rules 
of  method,  which  must  guide  us  at  first  in  the  construction  of  these 
hypothetical  assumptions^  but  which  most  not  be  elevated  from  their 
position  as  mere  methodological  principles  of  investigation  to  the  dignity 
of  metaphysical  axioms ;  it  does  not  follow  tiiat  they  are  true^  because  they 
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ivould  give  OS  the  consutent  explanation  of  the  given  on  the  easiest 
conditions. 

The  following  majr  be  taken  as  instances  of  these  methodological 
guiding  principles : 

1.  It  is  a  logical  requirement  to  break  up  the  contmuous  into  the 
disciete,  to  assume  as  the  true  subjects  of  all  phenomena  actual  enomeimble 

unities,  and  to  think  of  these  unities  as  simple,  and  not  themselves  con- 
sisting of  heterogeneous  or  homogenccjus  parts,  so  tliai  every  predicate 
of  these  subjects  is  true  absolutely,  wahoul  ianitation  ur  disuru.tion. 

2.  It  is  a  logical  requirt-iaciil  to  think  of  these  uaUics  as  determined 
in  such  a  way  as  to  fail  under  a  number  of  concepts  which  can  be  surveyed, 
or  which  is  at  any  rate  finite^  and  to  think  o{  them  as  being  exhaustively 
eipressed  by  these  concepts;  to  assume,  therefore,  that  the  it^hn^ 
sp^em  represent  a  number  of  beings  which  are  absolutely  indistinguishable^ 
thus  making  it  possible  to  have  strictly  universal  Judgments  with  fiiUy 
determined  predicates. 

3.  It  is  a  logical  requirement  to  think  of  these  unities  as  absolutely 
imariabk  in  time,  so  that  every  proposition  which  refers  to  them  may 
be  tri  e  without  limitation  of  time,  that  they  can  enter  into  every  relation 
w  It';, out  changing,  and  always  have  the  same  predicates  under  the  same 
conditions;  or.  to  ex|)iebs  ii  duierenily,  that  every  clumge  of  predicate  has 
its  ground  in  external  relation  alone. 

We  have  here  nothing  but  the  points  of  view  by  which  we  were  guided 
in  the  logical  elaboration  of  the  concept  of  substance  (§  72), — hypotheses 
in  which  we  assume  such  substances  would  best  answer  our  logical  needs. 
Atomism  satisfies  these  demands,  and  it  therefo«e  recommends  itself  from 
the  logical  point  of  view  as  the  most  obvious  assumption.  Atoms  are 
these  discrete  homogeneous  unities,  which  exclude  all  plurality  of  dis- 
tinguishable parts,  are  invariable  in  time^  and  fiill  under  comparatively  few 
fixed  concepts ;  and  for  this  reason  they  are  so  constituted  that  one  atom 
can  be  substituted  for  every  one  of  the  same  sort  without  any  difference, 
that  under  like  conditions  they  always  act  in  the  same  way,  *  l.ai  110  change 
takes  place  within  them,  and  that  every  general  proposition  about  thcni 
is  true  without  Umitation  of  time. 

lOb  There  is  a  second  series  of  logical  demands  having  reference  to 
the  nature  of  the  predicates  which  are  to  be  expressed  in  the  universal 
judgments  we  try  to  find.  Where  we  have  absolutely  single  and  invariable 
subjects  such  predicates  can  only  be  the  relations  which  exist  between 
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them ;  «U  that  remains  to  be  known  about  them  is  their  relation  to  our 
sensation  and  to  each  other  under  certain  conditions.  But  their  relation 
to  our  sensation  depends  upon  their  spatial  relations  to  each  other,  so  tiiat 
ultunately  the  only  predicates  which  are  the  results  of  their  es8ence»  1^. 
of  their  invariable  forces,  are  their  situation  and  motion  with  respect  to 
each  other.  Here  we  have  obtained  the  most  fiivourable  conditions  Ibr 
the  determinateness  of  the  predicates.  The  continu'im  of  the  purely 
mathemaiical  predicates  enables  us  to  express  the  siiuillcit  dilTerences  in 
conceptual  exactitude  by  means  of  measurement,  so  that  every  universal 
judgment  assumes  the  character  of  a  mathematical  formula  which  repre- 
sents spatial  and  temporal  relations  as  the  function  of  spatial  and  temporal 
relations. 

If  we  are  to  be  able  to  construct  and  use  these  formulae^  the  most 
fimuiable  aasumptbn  we  can  make  is  that  the  fundamental  reboions  are 
as  simple  as  possiUe,  in  order  that  the  art  of  mathematical  analysis  may 
be  equal  to  them,  that  is,  that  the  functions,  which  make  the  motion 
depend  upon  the  dbtance,  are  as  simple  as  possible.^ 

II.  We  can  understand  from  this  how  it  is  that  the  conception  of  a 
mechanism  of  thsj  universe  which  aitempis  to  represent  all  perceptible 
events  as  the  motion  of  invariable  atones  according  to  invariable  laws  is 
the  torin  of  explanation  which  would  njost  easily  and  completely  satisfy 
our  logical  requirements.  According  to  it  no  other  data  than  different 
kinds  of  atoms  and  space  would  be  needed  to  enable  us  to  calculate 
what  would  be  the  results  of  any  number  of  atoms  and  any  distribution 
of  them  in  space ;  and  if  it  should  ultimately  prove  that  even  the  hetem* 

^  f  cantiot  convince  myself  that  this  general  postulate  includes  also  the  particular 
attiunptlou  wbidt  sfe  tMMdaMi  derived  from  it  %  is*  Galileo^i  law  of  inertia  and 
Newton's  law  of  the  dimiDUliOQ  of  e0icient  action  accui  din^  to  the  square  of  the  distance. 
F'orce';  which  should  be  modified  with  the  velocity  of  a  body,  if  tlie  modificalions 
occurred  according  to  a  constant  law,  would  aUo  1>c  invaiiahlc  forces  in  the  sense  needed 
b)r  the  theory  ;  Galileo's  law  of  inertia  is  only  the  simplest  case  conceivable  in  which 
the  fiyreee  exerdted  liy  a  body  are  indcpcDdent  of  in  own  motion.  In  the  tame  way 
Newton's  law  does  not  seem  to  be  ifiven  by  the  condition  that  a  force  is  invariable  In 
spare  ;  the  invari.iltility  requi'.itc  for  tjeneral  propositions  can  merely  mean  that  the  force 
exercises  the  same  etiect  ai  every  position  in  space,  hence  that  the  propositions  undergo 
no  change  when  applied  to  diflerent  regions  in  space.  That  the  sam  of  the  actions 
remains  the  same  when,  dimtniihing  indirectly  as  the  aqvara  of  the  dbtaaoci  thqr  extend 
over  more  and  more  remote  spherical  surfaces,  It  obviooa  only  for  the  case  itt  which  an 
action  transmits  itself  within  a  nniformly  filled  space,  as  in  the  motion  of  wave^ ; 
where  we  are  deaiuig  with  an  actio  in  disiatts  the  demand  lor  an  invariable  force  would 
be  aatisfied  also  by  a  force  which  should  dimioilb  in  simple  or  cubic  proportion  to  the 
dislnoce* 
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gen(j;t\  of  the  chemical  atoms  could  be  explained  by  combinations  of 
homogeneous  atoms,  then  the  whole  maoifold  of  the  universe  would  be 
reduced  to  the  smallest  number  conoeiTable  of  priDciples  of  a  purelj 
logical  and  mathematical  and  therefioco  completdy  comprehenfible  nature. 
We  can  undetstand  the  cham  with  which  this  view  attiacti  the  most 
sdenttfie  spirita,  and  the  aeal  with  wluch  this  hjpothesia  is  prodaimed  as 
the  only  scientific  ooe^ 

But  there  is  a  great  difference  between  hying  down  rales  for  the  con- 
stntction  of  logically  desirable  hypotheses  and  carrying  thera  out;  we 
may  willingly  acknowledge  the  jusiukj-tiun  for  trying  such  assuaii  t  ons 
first,  and  yet  deny  that  the  nature  of  given  external  and  intern.i]  f  .cis 
anbrds  any  sure  prospect  of  realizing  this  ide^l  formula  of  uie  universe, 
or  that  there  is  any  proof  that  there  is  no  need  of  other  principles,  or  that 
no  others  are  admissible.  There  is  no  logical  law  to  prevent  us  from 
assuming  substances  which  do  not  possess  that  invariability  which  causes 
them  always  to  act  according  to  the  same  kws,  but  which  on  the  contnuy 
have  an  Inward  development  according  to  the  hiw  of  which  their  acti- 
vities give  rise  to  each  other,  and  each  stage  manifests  a  different  reaction 
externally ;  there  Is  no  logical  law  which  requires  us  to  find  the  ground  of 
every  event  in  external  relations  alone.  Nor  is  it  anywhere  written  that 
substances  are  !iii[io^sible  which,  withiii  ihc  same  general  concept,  diiicr 
from  one  indiviUual  to  the  other  in  such  a  way  that  no  one  can  be  simply 
substituted  for  another ;  the  proposition  that  no  two  things  in  the  universe 
are  exactly  alike  is  not  a  metaphysical  axiom,  nor  yet  the  proposition  that 
for  every  thing  there  must  be  an  unlimited  number  of  absolutely  similar 
things  under  the  same  concept  It  is  not  even  impossible  to  think  of 
substances  as  being  generated  in  time ;  the  principle  of  the  permanence  of 
substance  is  an  empirical  one^  and  can  only  be  accepted  as  true  within 
that  sphere  in  which  its  truth  has  been  proved ;  it  does  not  refute  the 
possibility  that  in  some  other  sphere  a  genesis  may  take  pkce.  We  must 
of  course  inquire  into  the  ground  of  the  existence  of  every  substance  to 
which  we  attribute  any  real  being,  so  as  to  a])ply  to  them  the  postulate 
that  the  Given  is  necessary,  especially  if  in  their  existence  and  action  they 
stand  in  causal  relations  to  the  rest  of  the  universe.  But  the  nature  of 
this  ground  and  the  law  according  to  which  it  works  could  only  be  inferred 
Irom  the  most  comprehensive  consideration  of  the  whole  connection  of 
phenomena, 

IS.  The  only  decisive  justification  for  any  hypothesis  is  to  show  that 
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the  Given  can  be  completely  explained  from  it  •  that  irom  the  nai  ire  of 
the  elements  which  it  aOTumcw,  the  whole  course  of  the  universe  is  made 
as  compveheosible  as  the  motion  of  the  planets  and  the  satellites  from  the 
inertia  and  giavitation  of  masses. 

In  the  province  of  inoiigantc  nature  this  end  has  not  indeed  been  yet 
attained  \  no  one  can  say  that  the  concepts  of  the  atoms  and  of  their 
original  Ibices  and  Um  of  action  are  already  so-  completely  and  unani- 
mously determined,  that  all  observable  events  could  be  unambiguously 
derived  from  them.  The  relation  of  ponderable  atoms  to  those  of  ether 
has  not  yet  been  established,  nor  has  the  conflict  of  ditTerent  hypotheses 
led  to  any  certain  result  with  reference  to  the  laws  of  motion  and  the 
forces  to  which  they  refer;  the  wide  sphere  of  electricity  and  magnetism 
still  awaits  the  realization  of  definite  mechanical  ideas,  in  comprehensible 
relation  to  the  hypotheses  which  apply  in  other  spheres.  But  notwith' 
standing  this  incomplete  state  of  the  physical  hypotheses  we  are  justified^ 
partly  by  the  character  of  physical  phenomena  in  general,  partly  by  the 
results  which  have  been  obtained  in  particular  department^  in  assuming 
that  we  shall  succeed  here  in  determining  the  concepts  of  the  ultimate 
elements  of  the  material  universe  in  such  a  way  that  all  phenomena  may 
be  derived  from  the  invariable  laws  of  the  relations  between  them.  The 
strictness  with  which  the  jjhysical  laws  hold  good,  and  the  exactitude  with 
which,  under  the  same  conditions,  the  same  phenomena  always  recur  in  all 
parts  of  the  same  kinds  of  substance,  indicate  that  substances  are  of  such 
a  nature  as  atomisoi  assumes ;  the  main  outHnes  of  the  theory  are  pre- 
scribed in  this  way,  and  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  determine  more  accurately 
the  constant  attributes  and  forces  to  be  attributed  to  the  various  kinds  of 
material  dements.  There  is  no  occasion  to  indude  more  in  the  concepts 
of  the  elements  than  is  required  by  the  phenomena. 

13.  But  whether  these  assumptions  can  be  carried  out  with  reference 
to  the  organic  world  is  doubtful  In  so  iar  as  organic  bodies  are  built 
up,  direcdy  or  indirectly,  from  substances  which  belong  to  inorganic 
nature,  we  are  indeed  justified  methodologically  in  attempting  to  reduce 
all  whirh  goes  on  in  them  to  known  physical  and  chemical  laws,  and  in 
assummg  as  the  ultimate  bases  of  events  just  those  simple  and  invariable 
substances  to  which  we  are  led  in  investigating  lifeless  nature,  only  in 
more  complicated  connections  and  more  varied  interaction.  Should  the 
attempt  succeed,  the  aim  of  knowledge  would  be  attained  in  the  simplest 
and  most  comprehensible  way.   But  these  rules  of  method  do  not  justify 
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us  in  asserting  that  this  hypothesis  is  the  only  one  scientifically  possible, 
and  that  every  other  is  excluded  by  principle  ,  only  the  rcsuli  can  decide 
as  to  the  correctness  of  this  as  of  every  other  conjecture.  If  the  attempts 
to  deduce  as  recognisable  consequences  from  the  general  attributes  of  the 
substances  constitutiag  the  organic  body  their  combination  in  this  par- 
ticular form,  the  processes  of  the  formation  and  division  of  ceUt,  the 
course  of  development  of  individual  unities,  the  pvocessee  of  pvopagatioo, 
etc^  should  leave  an  insoluble  lemaindery^if  experiment  fails  to  produce 
artificially  a  cell,  then  it  is  not  only  allowable  but  necetsaiy  to  introdnoe 
other  hypotheses.  The  specific  empnrical  Uws  which  ate  obtained  litom 
observation  of  organic  life  require  subjects  of  another  sort,  acting  aicooffd- 
ing  to  other  laws.  However  insufficient  the  attempts  have  hitherto  been 
to  find  any  conceivable  subject  for  the  specific  vital  forces,  and  however 
easy  it  lias  therefore  been  for  the  mechanical  theorv  \')  wage  war  against 
these  vague  concepts,  still  there  has  been  a  percejjuole  diminution  in  the 
confidence  that  this  theory  can  be  carried  out  with  complete  success,  and 
its  supporters  begin  to  complain  of  the  heresy  of  the  "  Neovitalists." 

If  we  leave  aside  for  tl)e  present  the  attempt  to  explain  oiganisms  de- 
ductively from  mechanical  principles,  and  turn  ourselves  to  the  task  of 
finding  the  fundamental  concepts  which  complete  our  knowledge  of  the 
livuig  as  such,  these  would  seem  to  be  beyond  doubt  the  concepts  of  the 
individual  and  of  development  The  former  gives  us  the  subject  to 
whtdi  the  predicates  belong ;  the  latter  expresses  the  fundamental  mode  of 
being  by  which  the  nature  of  this  subject  is  determined  in  distinction 
from  the  invariability  of  atoms  and  their  forces. 

The  concept  of  the  individual  was  explained  in  78,  starting  from  the  , 
question  what  it  is  which  determines  us  to  speak  of  the  unity  of  a  thing. 
We  found  that  our  ground  for  applying  to  a  system  of  parts  the  concept  of 
the  iodividualf  in  distinction  from  that  of  the  merely  externally  limited 
thing  or  pieces  consisted  partly  in  causal  considerations,  as  with  a  ciystal, 
partly  in  teleological,  as  with  an  oiganism  (or  even  with  a  clock). 

This  point  of  view  leaves  it  still  open  to  which  ultimate  ground  the 
unity  of  the  individual  is  to  be  referred.  The  real  point  at  Issoe  in  the 
view  to  be  taken  of  organic  individuals  is,  whether  the  organic  individual 
is  only  a  collective  unity  of  atoms  which  interact  by  virtue  of  their  forces, 
and  to  which  tlie  conce])t  of  hnahly  tun  only  be  applied  in  a  formal  sense  ; 
or  whether  it  includes  a  real  indivisible  unity,  by  which  alone  this  arrange- 
ment of  different  parts  is  made  possible  and  explained, — whether,  therefore. 
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we  have  to  assume  an  ultimate,  really  individual  subject,  a  central  monad 
a$  the  ground  of  the  unity  of  the  iadividuaL 

14.  This  briogs  ns  to  a  diffcience  of  neaning  in  the  eonoept  of  deve- 
lopment 

We  can  qpeak  of  developmeDt  efen  where  we  are  dealuig  widi  purely 
mechanical  atomink  In  the  finl  phuxi,  all  the  actions  of  a  given  atom, 
and  all  the  states  into  which  it  frU%  may  he  legsrdod  as  the  development 
of  all  which  is  grounded  in  those  constant  foioes  which  are  unafieded  by 
differences  of  time ;  ibr  these  forces  only  become  active  under  conditions 
which  are  brought  about  in  time  by  its  changing  rL'latu>ns  to  others.  When 
the  chemist  prepares  a  synthesis  of  diuercnt  substances  which  has  never  been 
known  before,  and  which  perhaps  has  never  yet  existed,  then  the  atoms 
manifest  for  the  first  time  actions  which  were  from  the  first  included  in  their 
invariable  nature  but  bad  never  found  the  necessary  condition  of  actuality  \ 
what  had  been  only  possible  now  becomes  real.  But  what  is  remarkable  i% 
that  this  reality  is  only  brought  about  by  actual  relations  to  other  aloais» 
the  atom  itielf  does  not  change  its  nature;  it  remains  the  ssme^  and  it  is 
as  the  ssme  that  it  enters  into  each  new  oombinatioo* 

The  concept  of  development  is  here  applied  to  the  rdation  between  the 
constant  torce  and  the  tempond  manifeitation  of  thia  force  in  one  and  the 
same  atom,  but  in  another  sense  it  may  be  applied  to  a  larger  or  smaller 
system  of  atoms,  ultimately  to  the  whole  universe.  The  transformation  of 
Kant's  nebulous  globe  into  the  solar  system,  the  break  :n;^'  up  of  the  masses 
into  separate  bodies,  the  processes  upon  the  parliciilai  planets  by  which 
their  surfaces  take  shape,  etc.,  may  all  be  described  as  development  of  an 
original  total  state,  in  so  far  as  the  states  implied  in  the  forces  of  the  ele- 
ments and  in  their  spatial  distributions  become  suooeasively  leaL  The 
whole  development  merely  repreicnts  that  collective  sum  of  the  successive 
motions  of  the  particular  atoms,  which,  under  the  given  conditions,  is 
grounded  in  their  Ibrces. 

For  the  mechanical  theory  of  life  the  development  of  every  organic  in* 
dividual  is  of  this  kind*  AU  changes,  all  chemical  trsnsformations  and 
building  up  of  form,  proceed  from  the  collocation  of  the  different  atoms 
in  the  germ  and  their  relation  to  their  surroundings;  each  state  thus 
developed  leads  according  to  the  same  laws  to  a  new  one,  and  the  groun<l 
of  the  whole  process  lies  in  the  forces  and  laws  of  motion  of  the  particular 
invariable  elements,  just  as  from  the  present  distribution  and  motion  of 
the  sun  and  the  planets  there  proceeds  by  virtue  of  gravitation  and  inertia 
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their  collocation  in  each  subsequent  nionieut.  The  cessation  of  the  vital 
processes,  tiie  death  of  the  organic  individual,  is  the  continuation  of  the 
satiie  series, —is  in  the  same  sense  the  development  of  the  preceding  rela- 
tioos  of  its  elements  according  to  invariable  lava. 

Essentially  different  is  that  concept  of  devdopmait  which  is  the  first 
result  of  our  reflection  upon  ihe  otg^nic  world  The  expfession  is 
primarily  meant  only  to  express  descriptively  the  particular  nature  of  what 
happens,  not  to  offer  an  explanation,  and  this  meaning  is  immediately  con> 
nected  with  the  etymology  <A  the  term  and  its  synonyms. 

The  original  meaning  of  the  word  implies  that  something  previously 
folded  up  expands  spatially,  thus  revealing  an  extension  or  plurality  of 
parts  wliich  was  not  ])reviously  perceived.  It  is  in  this  way  that  we  un- 
fold a  rolled-up  scroll,  and  that  a  bud  unfolds  when  it  breaks  through  the 
covering  around  it  and  spreads  its  petals  oin.  What  now  appears  was 
previously  there,  but  it  was  so  arranged  as  not  to  be  visible,  the  parts  were 
not  separated  by  intervening  spaces,  and  therefore  not  distinguishable. 
To  this  is  added  the  next  enlargement  of  the  concept,  which  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  same  process ;  the  particular  petals  do  not  merely  unfold,  they 
grow  at  the  same  time^  they  change  their  sixe  and  form,  differences  appear 
which  were  not  there  before.  From  a  small  bud  there  grows  a  whole  bough, 
from  a  grain  of  com  a  whole  plant  Growth  and  development  now  be- 
long together ;  when  we  speak  of  the  growth  of  plants,  we  do  not  mean 
a  simple  increase  of  volume,  but  also  a  differentiation,  a  genesis  of  new 
forms  from  the  present,  which  arc  more  complicated  in  shape  and  nianUest 
new  attributes  and  functions. 

Primarily  development  is  a  general  concept,  by  means  of  which  a  series 
of  successive  and  contmuous  changes  of  this  kind  is  expressed  as  having  a 
nature  of  its  own,  but  it  also  contains  the  thought  that  all  the  particular 
stages  are  referred  to  the  same  individual  subject  which  develops,  and, 
when  we  have  occasion  to  enclose  the  series  of  changes  within  definite 
limits,  the  antithesis  of  the  beginning  and  the  final  state  of  this  subject 
The  beginning  is  that  from  which,  the  end  that  tewatrtb  which,  it  develops ; 
and  the  more  closely  the  processes  resemble  each  other  in  similar  subjects, 
the  nearer  we  approach  to  finding  laws  of  development  in  the  sense  of 
general  descriptive  propositions,  which  are  true  of  individuals  of  the  same 
species  (>j  96,  p.  366). 

The  next  step  is  to  the  thought  that  the  subject  in  its  first  state  already  con- 
tains the  ground  of  the  whole  subsequent  series,  that  in  its  particular  nature 
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is  contained  the  necessity  of  passing  thruuuh  these  stages,  that  la  virtue  of 
this  nature  each  stage  produces  the  su'osequcnt  one  \  that  therefore  the  sub- 
ject itself  changes  itself,  and  attains  to  new  capacities  of  action.  This  in- 
volves also  that  only  the  end  of  tl^e  development  reveals  what  the  beginoing 
contains ;  it  first  contains  as  disposition  what  ultimately  comes  to  pass 
thiongh  the  successive  aetivhies  Thus  the  whole  process  is  brought  under 
the  teleological  point  of  vieir,  which,  starting  from  the  final  result,  explains 
the  preceding  stages  as  cooditions  or  means,  through  which  the  tAas  is 
realized,  but  is  also  ibrced  to  indude  in  the  concept  of  the  subject  the 
full  ground  of  that  which  it  becomes. 

Those  who,  m  deaUng  with  the  organic  world,  austaia  from  hypotheses 
concerning  ultimate  subjects,  will  begin  by  taking  individuals  as  the  unities 
in  reference  to  which  they  formulate  their  concept  of  development,  and 
the  formula  of  the  concept  will  contain  the  law  of  development  of  the  par- 
ticular species ;  in  this  way  the  essence  is  described  of  individuals  of  the 
same  species*  From  this  point  generalization  leads  us  to  moro  general 
laws  and  conceptual  foimulte. 

15.  The  concept  of  development  extends  Ihrther  beyond  particular 
mdividuab  to  the  whole  range  of  the  osganic  universe,  and  thua  gains  a 
new  meaning.  We  an  told  to  find  in  the  temporal  sequence  of  oiganic 
fonns  a  development,  which  is  so  ftr  analogous  to  the  development  of  the 
individual  that  it  leads  to  a  constantly  progressive  change  of  form,  to  a 
constantly  greater  differentiation  ;  and  here  again  we  come  upon  teleo- 
logical consideration,  in  so  far  as  the  later  forms  are  judged  to  be  the  more 
perfect,  to  represent  a  higher  stage  of  organic  life.  The  difficulty  in 
applying  this  concept  consists  in  describing  the  subject  to  which  this  uni- 
versal development  is  to  be  ascribed. 

Only  in  a  logical  sense  we  can  attribute  development  to  general  con- 
cepts, such  as  the  oiganic  in  general,  which  differentiates  itself  into  genera 
and  species^  as  Schelling  and  Hegel  attempted  to  do  in  their  philosophy 
of  Nature;  when  we  regard  development  as  an  actual  process,  it  requires 
a  concrete  subject  exisdng  in  time.  But  the  only  subjects  which  actually 
exist  are  the  particular  organisms  wluch  succeed  and  produce  each  other; 
hence  this  concept  of  development  in  its  application  to  the  totality  of 
organisms  requires  as  its  necessary  supplement  that  of  propagation  and 
hereditary  ira-nsmission,  in  the  sense  that  in  the  subsequent  generation  ;iui 
only  IS  the  previous  one  rejuated,  to  pass  throueh  the  same  course  of 
development,  but  that  the  results  of  the  development  of  the  elder  geoerft* 
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tion  pass  into  the  germs  of  tlic  yountrer  one  in  such  a  way  that  they  are 
capable  of  making  further  progress.  However  we  may  think  of  it  in 
detail,  the  conditions  of  that  which  the  particular  germ  becomes  are  now 
contaiDed  in  the  whole  history  of  its  ancestois.  Here  again  it  Is  trae, 
however,  that  the  diipositioa  to  all  which  becomes  actual  in  the  successive 
geneiEtioiis  of  its  descendants  must  be  present  in  the  nature  of  the  fiist 
genu ;  here  again  it  is  true  that  only  the  end  of  the  devdopment  leveals 
what  the  beginning  contains*  Thus  any  earlier  fimn,  from  which  h^her 
ones  develop,  is  not  exhausted  in  what  it  visibly  presents ;  it  also  has  a 
latent  significance  by  virtue  of  that  which  proceeds  from  it  byway  of 
heredity  in  later  generations,  in  its  own  life  it  manifests  only  a  part  of  its 
nature. 

The  thought  of  development  has  auiiietimes  been  treated  hke  a  logical 
charm  by  means  of  which  we  may  explain  without  difficulty  hitherto 
inexplicable  phenomena;  all  the  puzxles  of  the  wonderfully  purposive 
complication  of  forms  aod  functions  in  the  higher  organisms  are  to  be 
solved  by  regarding  them  as  the  result  of  an  incalculably  long  develop* 
men^  in  which  the  fonns  have  had  time  to  change  quite  gradually  by 
imperceptible  degrees.  Sometimes  it  is  also  implicitly  thought  that  if  this 
long  series  were  broken  up  into  as  many  and  as  small  parts  as  possible  it 
would  be  no  longer  necessszy  to  seek  a  cause  for  such  a  minimum  of  pro- 
gress as  each  pert  would  represent — Darwin  is  helped  by  the  general 
concept  of  variation,  which  he  introduces  simply  as  a  fact.  It  is  as  if  we 
should  .say,  Lhat.  tiiuugh  force  is  necessary  to  lift  a  weight  a  given  height 
perpendicularly,  yet  if  it  is  brought  to  an  inclined  surface,  and  this  surface  is 
made  very  long,  so  that  over  small  intervals  the  weight  will  rise  impercep- 
tibly, it  might  be  able  to  lift  itself ;  as  if  we  should  say  that  because  the 
force  may  diminish  in  proportion  as  the  time  in  which  it  is  exerted 
increases,  therefore  the  force  may  be  dispensed  with  altogether  if  only  we 
take  a  very  long  time.  In  opposition  to  such  hasy  applications  of  the 
oonoepi  of  devdopment,  we  must  insist  that  the  question  as  to  the 
ultimate  ground  of  the  successive  stages  must  be  answered,  whether  the 
time  be  long  or  short,  and  the  change  great  or  small*  If  we  trsce  the 
unfolding  of  a  germ  through  all  its  stages,  we  get  indeed  a  picture  of  its 
growth,  but  no  explanation,  unless  we  can  show  from  general  laws  that 
the  preceding  stale  is  the  whole  cause  of  the  succeeding  one.  liut  u 
just  that  which  we  cannot  do  ;  if  we  could,  the  concept  of  development  in 
its  specific  sense  would  be  superfluous.   This  concept  presupposes  a 
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ground  which  must  he  entirely  present  at  the  beginning  of  the  process,  if 
it  is  to  explain  anything  ;  for  even  if  we  should  try  to  refer  the  transforma- 
tions which  occur  in  the  course  of  time  to  external  causes,  to  the  external 
conditions  and  mutual  relations  of  individuals,  these  causes  cou]d  onlf 
take  effect  if  it  were  part  of  the  nature  of  oiganic  beiogs  to  respond  to  the 
stimulus  by  a  chaitge  in  form  and  lunction ;  It  is  only  the  direction  of  the 
development  which  is  detennined  from  without ;  that  development  takes 
place  at  aU,  and  not  merely  a  repetition  of  the  same  processes,  must  he 
due  to  the  original  disposition.  The  law  of  development  does  not  deter- 
mine  cyerything  even  in  the  pardcular  organic  individual ;  its  complete 
expression  would  be  that  under  these  conditions  this  course  ukes  place, 
under  other  conditions  another  course,  that  these  causes  act  favourably, 
while  others  act  unfavourably  or  destructively. 

If  the  concept  of  development  is  to  be  not  merely  a  general  formula  for 
the  description  of  facts,  if  it  is  to  be  a  ground  for  their  explanation,  then 
it  requires  a  subject  of  such  a  nature  that  by  its  successive  changes  new 
conditions  for  further  changes  in  a  fixed  series  are  continually  introduced, 
and  that  this  series  leads  ultimately  to  an  end  in  which  the  original  dis- 
position Is  completely  realised.  It  is  not  by  itsd^  bat  by  virtue  of  the 
permanent  nature  of  the  developing  subject,  that  each  particular  stage  is 
the  canse  of  the  next    73,  26,  p.  1 16). 

If  we  regard  the  organic  world  merely  in  its  material  aspect,  as  is  most 
natural  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  then  the  attempt  to  pass  from  the  organic 
individuals  wluch  are  the  phenomenal  subjects  of  development  to  the  com- 
bining atoms  as  constituting  the  uluinate  grounds,  and  to  reduce  the  specific 
concept  of  development  to  the  more  general  one,  which  is  applicable  also 
to  mechanism,  is  not  merely  possible^  but  is  justified  methodologically. 
But  for  the  ultimate  subjects,  in  so  far  as  they  are  invariable^  there  is  no 
development  In  the  proper  and  narrower  meaning. 

16.  Turning  to  the  last  problem,  that  of  determining  the  fundamental 
concepts  to  which  psychical  phenomena  lead,  we  find  that  the  nature  ol 
the  fiKts  leaves  us  no  choice.  In  constructing  our  concepts  heie^  we  must 
start  from  our  own  consciousness,  and  can  only  apply  what  we  find  here 
to  the  animal  world  ;  to  start  from  an  assumed  elementary  psychical 
life  in  the  lower  animals,  to  construct  from  it  our  own,  and  to  lay  down 
rules  as  to  how  we  must  rei;ard  it,  would  be  to  explain  the  known  by  the 
unknown,  to  illuminate  light  by  darkness.  Even  if  our  consciousness  had 
gradually  developed  from  that  of  animals,  it  would  be  only  this  mature  and 
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highest  form  which  would  show  us  what  we  have  to  presuppose  as  original 
disposition,  and  what  significance  attaches  to  the  lower  stages ;  our  hypo> 
theses  as  to  the  course  of  the  development  must  be  guided  by  what  we 
find  as  a  result  in  our  own  consciousness.  If  we  had  before  us  only  the 
acorOf  we  could  not  deduce  from  its  form  and  chemical  constitution  what 
It  can  and  must  become ;  only  the  oak  tree  reveals  to  us  what  is  contained 
bnt  cannot  be  perceived  in  the  acorn ;  and  in  the  same  way,  only  human 
consciousness  can  give  us  the  key  to  the  lower  stages,  only  from  it  can  we 
obtain  the  fundamental  concei)ts  in  which,  as  in  ultimate  presuppositions, 
the  explanation  of  the  given  conies  to  an  end. 

We  have  already  shown  that  the  facts  of  consciousness  require  a  subject 
which  is  a  tmity  ;  the  assumption  that  they  may  have  no  subject  at  all  is 
as  impossible  as  the  assumption  that  a  mere  collection,  a  plurality  of  con- 
nected ultimate  unities,  can  be  thought  of  as  their  subject  The  simplest 
and  most  elementary  psychical  event,  which  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assume 
even  in  the  lowest  animal,  a  feeling  of  pain,  contains  the  consciousness  of 
a  state,  a  reforence  of  a  being  to  itself;  it  is  impossible  to  distribute  this 
feeling  amongst  different  unities, — each  could  then  only  feel  its  own  pain, 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  also  tmposstble  to  regard  a  feding  of  pain,  which 
for  our  consciousness  is  a  single  state  of  only  intensive  mj^nitude,  as  a  col- 
lective sum  of  the  feelings  oi  a  plurality.  Such  a  plurality  could  only  com- 
bine to  the  unity  of  one  feeling  if  each  element  of  the  plurality  shared  in 
the  pams  of  the  other,  and  so  increased  its  own  pain.  To  regard  a  pain  as 
a  sum  is  as  impossible  as  to  represent  the  velocity  of  a  body  as  the  sum  of 
smaller  velocities  of  its  parts. 

If  we  must  start  from  the  unity  of  the  subject,  the  next  problem  is  to 
determine  the  nature  of  this  unity  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  th^t  the  given 
facts  are  grounded  in  it,  and  to  explain  the  sequence  and  connection  of  the 
functions  which  actually  occur.  For  this  purpose,  as  we  showed  in  §  74, 
17,  p.  140,  the  concept  of  faculty  is  quite  appropriate^  for  it  gives  expres- 
sion to  the  thought  which  forces  itself  upon  us  everywhere,  that  the  activi- 
ties of  the  psychical  subject  are  not  merely  changes  due  to  external 
influences  in  some  way  proportioned  to  them,  but  that  new  elements  come 
into  being  as  through  some  creative  power,  for  which  external  influences 
are  only  the  occasional  causes  or  stimuli,  and  that  from  preceding  activities 
there  proceed  by  virtue  of  the  nature  of  the  subject  alone  further  and 
higher  activities.  If  stress  is  laid  upon  this  spontanei^,  we  shall  determine 
the  concept  of  £M»lqr  more  closely  by  that  of  tendency,  which  reptesents 
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the  faculty  not  merely  sis  a  passive  force  awaiting  its  stimului,  but  as  striT- 
ing  of  itself  towaida  activity :  thus  it  is  quite  correct  to  speak  of  a  facility 
of  leeliDgi  and  of  a  tendenqr  to  activity*  All  psychological  laws  will  tben 
express  how  the  subject  is  in  part  excited  from  without  by  virtue  of  its 
receptivity,  and  in  part  develops'new  activities  by  virtue  of  its  spontaneous 
tendencies. 

The  most  difficult  questions  arise  out  of  the  problem  of  determining  the 
relation  of  the  psychical  unit)  to  the  i  luraiity  of  the  elements  which  con- 
stitute the  body.  The  lustory  ui  psychology  contains  very  dirtererU 
attempts  in  this  direction.  From  the  point  of  view  of  methodology  no 
de&nite  way  can  be  prescribed  for  this  probkso,  which  is  only  to  be  salved 
by  the  most  comprehensive  combination;  all  we  can  do  is  to  guard 
against  looking  only  to  the  dependence  of  the  psychical  life  upon  that 
ofganic  life  which  is  supposed  to  be  more  easily  seen  and  comprehended. 
It  is  just  as  possible  to  begm  by  explaining  the  peculiarities  of  the  buter 
by  its  connection  with  the  psychical  life,  and  Wundt  deserves  great  credit 
for  having  emphuised  this  pohit  of  view.  The  closer  the  connection  be- 
tween the  two  aspects  of  man  which  is  made  comprehensible  by  our  way  of 
regarding  the  fundamental  concepts,  the  mure  capable  these  concepts  will 
be  of  exi)ressing  reality. 

17.  Comparative  psychology,  togetlier  with  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  is 
confronted  by  the  question  whether  any  definite  limited  concept  of  man 
can  be  formulated  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  us  to  assume  that,  so  6ur  as 
our  historical  knowledge  extendsi  the  essential  concept  of  man  is  ooostaat 
It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  empirically  known  facts  not  only  allow, 
but  require  a  definite  demarcation  from  the  animal  world ;  the  intermediate 
terms  required  by  the  theory  are  only  hypothetical  It  is  another  question 
whether  within  these  limits  we  must  assume  a  development  in  the  sense 
that  we  must  think  of  the  man  of  to-day,  especially  the  man  of  culture,  as 
furuibiied  with  faculties  ami  tcnJcncies  waicii  arc  al  any  rale  quauLiLalivLiy 
different  from  thobe  of  previous  generations;  whether  the  nature  of  nuai 
ciianges  by  heredity,  wiietlier  we  must  assume  natural  dilicrcnces  between 
men  of  to-day  and  the  most  ancient  who  are  indicated  by  hii>torical  re- 
mains, which  are  greater  than  those  which  we  now  find  to  be  due  to  indi- 
vidual peculiarities.  We  are  tempted  to  attribute  great  importance  to  the 
inheritance  of  capabilities  which  are  gamed  in  the  course  of  culture;  it  will, 
however,  be  more  prudent  to  empkyy  as  far  as  possible  known  and  demon- 
strable grounds  of  expUnation.  The  moat  important  form  of  heredity  to 
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which  we  can  point  in  the  psycho-historical  sphere  is  tradition,  and  it  will 
be  methodologically  right  to  employ  so  far  as  posiibie  for  the  explanation 
of  historical  development  this  concept^  which  can  be  explained  by  genend 
psychological  lawi ;  in  this  way  the  mutual  support  of  historical  inv^gsp 
tion,  and  of  that  psychologies!  investigpition  which  stsrts  from  pvesent 
perception,  may  be  extended  over  the  whole  sphere; 

Finally,  induction  in  its  various  fonns,  throughout  psychology  and 
historical  investigation,  always  assumes  determinism,  simply  because  we 
cannot  have  a  scientific  explanation  unless  we  can  refer  the  particular 
phenomena  of  the  psychical  life  to  laws,  partly  evolutionary,  partly 
causal,  according  to  which  certain  phenomena  of  consciousness  occur 
under  certain  conditions.  But  here  again  we  must  not  be  in  a 
hurry  to  regard  what  is  a  regulative  principle  of  investigation  as 
the  only  possible  result,  especially  when  we  recollect  that  the  general 
presupposittons  by  which  we  are  guided,  and  which  are  necessary 
to  an  inductive  method  as  providing  major  premises,  are  them- 
sdves  the  expressions  of  a  will,  and  derive  their  justification  from 
the  energy  of  this  will,  which  sets  before  it  as  an  end  the  knowledge  of 
the  untveisesi  Our  thought  can  neither  really  break  down  the  nnity  of  self' 
consciousness  which  forms  its  ultimate  and  irreversible  presupposition, 
nor  deny  that  independence  of  ihc  will  through  which  alone  it  is  active. 
The  only  empirical  connnnalion  of  determinism  would  be  the  conceptual 
construction  of  individual  pecnharities,  and  the  finding  of  laws  from 
which  the  will  of  every  individual  might  be  calculated. 

VIII.  MmoDs  AvxiuART  TO  IimucnoK. 

Tht  Statistkal  Froass^  and  the  Calculation  of  FrobabUiiia  as  GroumUd 

upon  U, 

S  loi. 

Where  the  differences  between  the  individual  objects  fallihg  under  our 

concepts,  and  the  impossibility  of  isolating  the  conditions  of  given  pre- 
dicates, make  it  impossible  to  establish  laws,  properly  so  called,  the 
comparison  of  statistical  numbers  leads  first  to  empirical  uniformities. 
These  uniformities,  which  are  expressed  in  constantly  recurring  averages, 
refer  partly  to  the  differentiation  of  a  general  concept,  partly  lo  the  dis- 
tribution of  things  of  a  certain  kind  in  space,  or  of  events  of  a  certain 
kind  in  time. 
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These  uniformitiet  are  immarily  of  a  merely  descriptive  nature,  and 
incapable  of  expressing  any  necessity,  unless  the  assumption  is  made  that 

the  condiuoi.s,  from  which  in  any  department  the  particular  varying  cases 
proceed,  are  cun^uint  in  their  totality. 

Causal  connections  can  be  iaiericd  only  by  the  method  of  dift\rence, 
which,  by  comparing  the  partial  averages  in  which  cases  of  a  distinguistnng 
nature  are  grouped  together  with  the  general  average,  justi&es  us  in  assum- 
ing that  the  differences  of  the  partial  averages  from  the  general  average 
are  conditioned  through  that  factor  by  which  the  spedaUy  numciated 
esses  are  distingutshcd  from  the  others. 

The  same  ooniidenttions  apply  to  the  statistical  methods  of  numera- 
tion  which  guided  us  in  the  description  and  chacacteriziog  compariscm  of 
collective  wholes  in  their  constitution  and  temporal  changes. 

I.  The  possibility  of  establishing  strict  uniformities  among  events, 
whether  as  empirical  laws  or  as  t:au:ial  laws,  and  of  explaining  by  them 
particular  phenomena  in  their  concrete  determination,  is  limited  to  the 
region  within  which  events  depend  upon  conditions  which  can  be  acrn- 
rately  expressed  in  general  concepts  and  separated  from  each  other,  either 
experimentally  or  at  any  rate  by  logical  analysis ;  within  which,  moreover, 
it  is  possible  to  have  a  knowledge  of  all  the  focts  iofloencmg  the  course 
of  events,  or,  if  this  is  not  the  case,  wh^  the  unknown  facts  are  perfectly 
constant  But  within  wide  regions  we  cannot  attain  to  the  logical  ideal 
of  strict  laws  and  adequate  explanation  of  phenomena ;  neither  our  know- 
ledge of  the  facts  upon  which  the  phenomena  depend,  nor  of  the  laws 
according  to  which  they  depend  upon  them,  can  be  expressed  in  those 
logically  and  sharply  determined  propositions,  which  are  to  be  found, 
in  physics  and  chemistry.  In  meteorology,  for  example,  the  vastness  of 
the  atmosphere  and  the  inaccessibility  of  its  higher  levels  prevent  us  from 
directly  observing  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  to  which  change  of 
weather  is  due,  and  every  attempt  to  establish  uniform  sequences  between 
known  antecedents  and  consequents  breaks  down  before  the  irregularity 
with  which  phenomena,  wherever  they  may  be  observed,  succeed  each 
other.  Throughout  the  whole  of  physiology  the  complication  of  condi- 
tions and  the  irreconcilable  differences  between  Individual  living  beings 
make  it  impossible  at  any  mte  to  discover  exactly  all  particular  condi* 
tions  and  to  establish  certain  relations  of  magnitude.  We  cannot  de- 
termine what  result  will  be  produced  by  any  interference  in  au  organism 
with  the  conndence  wuh  which  we  can  determine  what  will  be  the  rate 
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of  osciUatkm  of  a  gtfcn  poidHliifii,  or  at  what  angle  a  tay  of  Ught  will  be 
t'eftaded  wben  it  panel  from  air  into  water. 

2.  Theie  two  enmplei  snflice  to  show  that  we  do  not  stand  in  qaite 
the  same  positioa  towards  all  iostanoes  of  this  kind.  In  meteorology  we 
know  a  large  number  of  particular  connecdoos  upon  which  changes 
depend :  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  its  rarefaction  by  heat  and  densi- 
fication  by  cold,  the  aerostatic  laws  according  to  which  the  more  rarefied 
air  rises  and  the  denser  must  occupy  the  space  beneath  it,  the  cvaj)oration 
of  water  throu}»h  heat  and  its  condensation  throuj;h  cold,  the  different 
absorbing  powers  of  the  air  at  different  temperatures,  and  so  on  ;  in  this 
way  we  poiseti  no  doubt  a  large  port  of  the  elementary  coonecttons  which 
concur  in  the  meteorological  processes,  but  we  cannot  conitmct  the  weather 
from  them  because  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  even  their  magnitodes  apart 
from  each  other — we  do  not  know»  for  example^  whether  the  heat  radiat- 
ing from  the  ann  to  the  earth  is  a  constant  or  a  variable  magnitude^  and 
if  the  latter,  according  to  what  law  it  varies^and  because  the  constandy 
changing  distribution  of  the  operative  dements  and  their  relations  to 
each  other  never  allows  us  to  ascertain  the  whole  circle  of  conditions  at 
any  given  point  ot  time. 

In  physiology  we  are  often  still  far  i'lom  having  any  knowledge  of  even 
the  elementary  laws  VV'e  lark  not  only  the  magnitudes  of  the  conditions 
of  the  vital  phenomena  and  their  combination  at  any  time,  but  also  the 
mathematically  accurate  rule  according  to  which  any  change  depends 
upon  its  conditions ;  and  to  establish  such  a  rule  is  difficult  if  only 
because  particular  individuab  are  not  exactly  alike  either  in  the  totality 
of  their  conditions  or  in  then:  causal  relations^  while  their  differences 
cannot  be  simply  formulated.  The  whole  complex  of  conditions  is  no 
doubt  contained  in  the  organic  coostitutton  of  the  living  beings  and 
their  external  circumstances ;  but  according  to  what  rule  each  particular 
drcumstance  varies  in  its  effect  for  each  different  individual  and  in 
what  way  ihcir  results  combine  is  unknown.  No  one  knows,  <r-^.,  what 
determines  whether  in  a;iy  ^)articular  instance  a  boy  or  a  girl  will  be 
born  ;  in  spite  of  millions  of  experiences  the  sex  of  every  child  remains 
an  incalculable  chance.  We  must  assume  that  certain  conditions  are 
present  which  determine  the  sex  of  the  fcetus,  and  are  jusiitied  in  suppos- 
ing that  the  proximate  causes  at  least  are  entirely  contained  within  the 
parental  organisms ;  but  what  they  consist  in  no  tnducttoo  has  yet  been 
able  to  discover. 
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Are  we  then  left  quite  without  resource  in  the  fiMe  of  such  problems, 
obliged  to  wait  for  what  may  happen,  and  unable  to  obtain  any  approach 
to  a  general  role  ? 

3.  Scientific  practice  shows  that  even  in  these  cases  there  arc  means  of 
establishing:  definite  empirical  uniformities,  and  even  causal  connections ; 
and  where  the  analysis  and  comparison  of  particular  inst^inres  gives  us  no 
result  the  last  expedient  lies  in  the  statistical  numeration  of  particular 
cases,  and  to  the  attempt  to  obtain  from  these  by  inference  results  which 
may  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  unattainable  laws  in  the  true  sense. 

We  have  explained  in  §  9s,  s^^t  PP*  '84-7,  the  significance  attaching  to 
the  numeration  of  particular  things  under  certain  categories,  as<a  compre- 
hensive tepiesentation  of  particular  perceptions.  With  reference  to  par- 
ticular objects  at  rest,  it  serves  partly  to  describe  the  distribution  in  space 
of  the  things  falling  under  a  concept,  partly  to  represent  the  numerical 
relations  in  which  the  differences  of  a  general  concept  are  realized,  whether 
the  difTercnccf!  are  specific  or  merely  quantitative;  with  reference  to  variable 
ohiprts,  it  serves  primarily  as  a  description  of  the  particular  by  stating  the 
number  of  given  events  which  take  place  in  them,  and  their  distribution 
in  time.  Numeration  becomes  especially  important  as  a  means  to  exact 
description  of  collective  wholes,  of  their  composition  from  different  unities, 
and  their  change  in  the  course  of  time. 

In  proportion  as  we  are  unable  to  reduce  the  psrticular  event  to  rules 
and  laws,  the  numeration  of  particular  objects  becomes  the  only  means 
of  obtaining  comprehensive  propositions  about  that  which  is  for  our 
knowledge  fortuitous ;  as  soon  as  the  laws  are  found  statistical  numera- 
tion ceases  to  be  of  interest  There  was  some  interest  in  counting  how 
many  ecli[)St;s  of  the  moon  and  sun  took  place  year  by  year,  so  long  as 
they  occurred  unexpccicdly  and  inexplicably  ;  since  the  rule  has  been 
found  according  to  which  they  occur  and  can  be  calculated  for  centuries 
past  and  to  come,  that  interest  has  vanished.  But  we  still  count  how 
many  thunderstorms  and  hailstorms  occur  at  a  given  place  or  within  a 
given  district,  how  many  persons  die,  and  how  many  bushels  of  fruit  a  given 
area  produces,  because  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  calculate  these  events 
from  their  conditions. 

4.  The  next  treatment  of  the  results  so  obtained  aims  at  representing 
the  relations  of  the  numbers  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  be  surveyed  as 
easily  as  posfdhle,  thus  enabling  as  to  compare  different  regions,  whether 
of  space  and  time,  or  of  concepts. 
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MThere  we  are  dealing  with  the  dtvuton  of  s  genus  into  its  tpedes  we 
have  an  easy  means  of  making  the  numbeis  ooihpiehenstble,  we  state  the 
lelations  of  the  numbeis  which  have  been  found  for  the  particular 
diflerences  either  in  the  snuUest  and  most  convenient  numbers  possible, 

or  in  percentages  of  the  whole  number  or  of  the  number  of  a  part.  When 
we  say  that  so  far  as  has  been  counted  the  number  of  male  to  female  birihs 
is  approximately  as  17  to  16,  or  that  of  1,000  born  515  are  male,  485 
female,  or  that  for  every  100  girls  there  are  106  boys,  we  have  a  more 
comprehensible  relation  than  if  we  should  compare  millions  with  millions. 
The  same  reduction  enables  us  to  compare  the  spatial  or  temporal  regions 
within  which  the  numeration  takes  place ;  in  the  one  region,  the  ratio  may 
be  too  to  105,  in  the  other  100  to  to; ;  we  then  see  at  once  the  greater 
preponderance  of  the  male  sex  in  the  second. 

When  we  are  dealing  with  the  distribution  of  n  number  of  objects  in 
space  and  time,  we  can  only  compare  their  density  or  frequency  by  reduc- 
ing them  to  a  common  measure.  The  population  of  Europe  and  Asia  can> 
not  be  compared  until  the  magnitudes  of  the  continents  are  taken  into 
consideratiun  and  we  learn  in  what  rclalion  ihc  nuuiber  of  inhabitants 
Stands  to  the  number  of  square  miles  ;  in  the  same  way  the  amounts  of  rain 
which  fall  at  different  periods  become  comparable  wbeu  they  are  reduced 
to  equal  intervals  of  time. 

These  things  would  be  too  simple  and  too  much  a  matter  of  coarse  to 
be  dealt  with  here,  if  it  were  not  that  we  have  to  show  the  importance  of 

AVBRAOXa. 

5.  The  arithmetical  concept  of  an  avenge  is  the  quotient  obtained  by 
dividing  the  sum  of  a  number  of  given  numbers  by  their  number,  and 
arithmetic  shows  that  the  sum  of  the  positive  and  negetive  difSerences 
between  all  these  numbers  and  the  average  equals  sero,  />.,  that  of  the 
numbers  those  which  are  smaller  than  the  average  are  together  jnst  as  much 
less  as  those  which  are  greater  are  more.  Thus  the  average  serves  as  a 
measure  for  the  magnitude  of  the  [lumbers  when  we  disregard  their  differ- 
ences among  themselves  and  think  of  them  as  supplementing  each  other. 
More  especially  when  we  are  dealing,  not  with  the  magnitudes  of  the  parti- 
cular addenda,  but  with  the  whole  result,  the  averages  of  ^wo  different 
groups^  each  containing  as  many  numbers  as  the  other,  tdl  us  the  relation 
between  their  sums  and  fix  the  point  about  which  their  particular 
addenda  vary  widi  an  equal  rise  and  M;  they  afford  fiiither  the  means  of 
comparmg  two  groupa  consisting  of  unequal  numbeis  of  nombers  with 
respect  to  the  magnitude  of  their  addenda. 
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In  dealing  with  the  avoige  hta^t  of  the  adult  male  popolation  of  a 
eoantrjr,  it  it  tlie  arillunettoal  mean  of  all  the  neaaurementi  which  b  taken; 
the  sum  of  the  dtiferences  by  which  the  smaller  men  ft\\  short  of  the 

average  is  equal  to  I  he  sum  of  the  differences  by  which  the  uiller  men  sur- 
pass It  In  comparing  the  peoples  of  two  c.ouiiines  the  average  gives  us 
at  once  a  standard  of  magnitude,  and  althougli  we  disregard  the  difierences 
between  individuals,  yet  we  know  that  the  one  people  must  cootain  more 
tall  men  than  the  other. .  - 

The  neic  ttatcment  of  the  amage  may  then  be  wpplemented  by  the 
statement  of  the  limita  within  which  the  numbeia  vaiy,  or  Aiither  itill  by 
the  number  of  individuals  lalUng  into  the  perticular  sections  into  which 
the  interval  between  the  limits  is  divided.  Thus  the  statement  of  the 
average  age  of  a  people  at  a  given  time  is  supplemented  by  the  statement 
of  the  maximum  reached  by  some,  and  the  statement  of  the  absolute  num- 
ber, or  the  perrenta[,'e  of  individuals  who  are  below  five  years  of  age, 
between  five  and  ten  yean^  etc  ;  in  this  way  we  can  survey  both  the 
magnitudes  of  the  differences  which  are  forthcoming,  and  the  grouping  of 
the  indtvidual  cases  above  and  below  the  average. 

6.  In  its  concrete  npplicatian  we  must  note  an  extended  use  of  the 
term  "  aversge."  According  to  the  definition  the  parUeiAar  numbers  are 
given  and  the  nm  formed  from  them,  but  the  relation  may  be  reversed, 
and  we  may  start  from  the  sum^  knowing  only  that  it  is  formed  from  a 
cert  nil  number  of  addenda,  without  knowing  exactly  the  magnitudes  of  the 
paninilnr  numbers  and  their  (litTcrenres  ;  here,  in  place  of  these  dilTerent 
addenda,  of  which  the  particular  magnitudes  are  unknown,  we  take  the 
average  value  as  n  standard  of  their  magnitude  and  as  a  means  of  compar- 
ing  one  group  with  others.  Thus  from  the  sum  and  the  number  of  terma 
we  get  the  average  value  of  the  particular  term,  as  it  would  appear  if  the 
values  were  equslly  distributed.  If  in  14  dhys  I  walk  aSo  miles,  I  shall 
average  30  miles  daily ;  if  in  an  hour  I  read  6,000  words,  I  shnll  read 
on  the  average  too  a  minute ;  in  this  way  we  obtain  a  measure  for  the 
sp^ed  with  which  we  read  or  travel. 

7.  \Vc  may  apply  this  arithmetical  concept  of  the  average  in  two 
ways :  we  may  state  either  the  average  relations  between  mdivisible 
unities,  or  the  average  magnitudes  of  a  cUmb  of  objects. 

In  the  former  case  we  determine  the  numerical  relation  in  which  the 
repreaentattvea  of  the  apedes  within  a  genus  stand  to  each  other,  or 
the  relation  in  which  the  total  number  of  a  class  of  objects  standa  to 
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the  magnitude  of  the  space  or  time  within  which  they  have  been 
observed;  in  the  latter  owe  we  measure  each  one  of  a  class  of  objects, 
and  detennine  the  mean  valne  of  all  these  measurements.  It  is  in  the 
former  sense  that  we  say  that  on  the  average  io6  males  are  bom  to  every 
loo  females;  in  the  latter  that  we  say  that  the  average  magnitude  of  the 
adult  man  is  i68  Gentunetres*  and  the  average  length  of  the  day  twelve 
hours. 

Our  first  use  of  the  concept  of  the  average  in  the  former  sense  is  m  the 
reductiuii  uf  instances  which  are  distributed  over  u  I  itgu  :irc.i  ul  space  or 
time  to  a  connnon  measure  ;  we  start  from  the  total  nuiikbcr,  ilunk  of  it 
as  equally  distributed,  i.e.,  regard  it  as  a  sum  of  equal  component  sums, 
and  thus  obtain  a  measure  for  the  relation  between  the  number  of  instances 
and  the  extent  of  the  space  or  time  in  which  they  are  found.  The  state" 
ment  in  statistics  of  population  that  in  Europe  there  Is  an  average  of 
1)550  people  to  the  square  mtle»  or  that  on  an  average  so  many  people 
are  struck  by  lightning  in  the  year  in  Germany,  merely  gives  us  a 
comprehensible  expression  for  a  relation  between  two  numbers,  of  which 
one  enumerates  the  frequency  of  the  instances,  while  the  other  expresses 
a  spatial  or  temporal  magnitude  Uniform  distribution  is  a  mere  fiction, 
but  it  is  one  which  is  harmless  so  long  as  there  is  no  question  as  to 
what  are  the  puiLicular  firoups,  and  huvv  ihcy  arc  distributed,  of  which 
the  wliole  sum  is  compuscd.  i  lie  hctiun  becomes  necessary  when  it  is 
impossible  to  localize  the  particular  instances  in  space  and  time,  or  to 
find  units  which  are  not  arbitrary.  The  population  of  a  country  cannot 
be  assigned  to  particular  square  miles,  as  it  would  be  an  entirely  arbitrary 
matter  how  these  limits  should  be  drawn ;  all  we  can  do  is  to  take  as  our 
smallest  units  certain  districts  for  which  there  is  no  common  measure. 
In  the  same  way  we  cannot  ascertain  how  much  salt  is  used  annually 
by  each  individual  in  the  nition,  although  we  may  determine  how  much 
each  one  uses  on  an  average. 

It  is  similar  with  the  numbers  expressing  the  relative  magnitudes  of 
the  diflferences  which  occur  in  a  genus.  We  say  that  on  an  average  ro6 
boys  are  born  for  loo  girls  ;  il  is  expresses  the  relation  between  the  totals 
which  have  been  established,  but  we  do  not  trouble  ourselves  about 
the  particular  components  of  the  total,  about  the  families,  parishes,  etc. 
That  this  relation  is  equally  distributed  in  space  or  time  is  a  mere  fiction  ; 
the  expression  is  only  intended  to  state  the  relation  between  the  total 
numbers  found  throughout  the  whole  sphere  of  observation ;  it  is  in  the 
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same  sense  Uiat  we  say  there  is  one  ease  of  twins  amongst  S7  births; 
all  differences  between  particttbur  regions  or  times  disappear,  just  aa  when 
it  is  ascertained  that  upon  a  given  railway  there  has  been  n  daily  average 

of  X  passengers  travelling  y  kilometres. 

From  this  point  of  view,  then,  there  is  no  mystery  in  the  average 
a:j  such  ;  it  is  an  aUbreviatiOM,  and  it  has  so  much  in  comuiun  witli  tlie 
ordinary  logical  abstract  concept  that  it  neglects  all  differences,  and  we 
cannot  tell  from  it  how  far  the  numbera  from  which  it  is  obtained,  or 
which  it  has  to  represent,  may  differ  from  each  other.  It  is,  however, 
inferior  to  the  general  concept  in  so  far  as  the  htter  b  a  statement  of 
what  is  the  same  in  all  the  particular  instances,  while  the  average  is  a 
merely  fictitious  value  which  may  never  actually  occur  in  any  particular 
case,  and  which  by  itself  does  not  even  justify  us  in  expecting  that  the 
majority  of  the  particular  instances  in  a  region  will  approxmuue  10  It. 

It  is  the  same  with  average  measurements;  these  aeuti  ijive  only  a 
general  result,  in  which  concrete  instances  with  their  ditlerences  have 
vanished j  and  which  in  itself  is  as  much  a  matter  of  chance  for  us  as  the 
number  and  magnitude  of  the  particular  objects  from  which  the  average 
is  drawn.  The  average  of  the  morning  tempemtuies  in  the  month  of  May 
in  a  given  year  in  any  place  is  as  much  a  foftuitous  number  as  are  its 
particuUr  components ;  it  becomes  important  as  expressing  the  magnitude- 
of  a  sum  when  we  are  interested,  say  in  the  total  amount  of  heat  present 
in  the  month.  So  far  as  concerns  a  large  part  of  the  vegetable  world,  it 
is  much  more  important,  for  example,  to  know  whether  and  how  far 
the  minima  have  fallen  below  o,  than  whether  the  average  was  a  degree 
higher  or  lower. 

8.  The  caici)lation  of  averages  serves  primarily  only  to  enable  us 
to  survey  and  to  compare  sum-totals ;  but  the  comparison  leads  to  the 
possibility  of  establishing  unilbnnities  of  a  peculiar  kind,  which,  while 
they  are  allied  to  the  merely  descriptive  laws,  differ  from  them  in  that 
they  do  not  state  what  takes  places  constantly  or  under  certain  conditions, 
in  particular  objects,  but  merely  express  the  invariable  numbers  and 
numerical  relaums  of  objects  or  events  of  some  kind  wuhm  a  conceptual) 
or  spatial  and  temporal  region. 

In  saying  that  the  average  temperature  of  any  place  is  so  many  degrees, 
we  do  not^ean  to  convey  merely  the  fact  that  the  sum  of  our  observations 
of  the  temperature  has  shown  this  average  for  a  number  of  years,  but  to 
state  a  constant  attribute  of  this  pbue,  that  is  a  ruit  according  to  which 
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this  average  will  be  found  in  the  futnrp  also.  This  extension  of  the  actaat 
average  to  be  the  ex|;>re&sion  of  a  rule  is  bated  either  upon  the  fact  that 
the  average  of  the  particular  years  from  which  the  observations  were 
gathered  varied  Uttle»  hence  that  ia  tpite  of  particular  deviatioiis,  and 
in  spite  of  the  difiereat  distribution  of  heat  over  the  particular  months^  the 
total  annual  result  has  remained  almost  constant,  and  hence  that  we  ma^ 
expect  the  same  value  to  appear  in  the  future  also ;  or,  at  any  rate,  it 
must  be  based  upon  the  fact  that  longer  partial  periods  give  similar 
results,  hence  that  the  van  uions  of  particular  years  have  always  com- 
pensaied  each  other.  U'here  this  is  not  the  case,  an  average  can  merely 
express  a  fact,  it  cannot  be  the  ground  for  any  expectation. 

We  may,  therefore,  always  assume  a  rule  where  the  average  of  a  larger 
whole  is  repeated  exactly,  or  with  only  soiaU  deviations  in  the  smaOer 
divisions  which  constitute  its  parts. 

If,  €4^9  tbe  preponderance  of  male  births  varied  greatly  in  diflerent 
lands,  and  in  some  was  converted  to  a  preponderance  of  female  bittba, 
then  the  average  ratio  drawn  from  our  sphere  of  observation  would  have 
only  the  value  of  a  memorandmn  ,  we  could  not  expect  to  find  the  same 
relatioii  ron firmed  elsewhere,  and  by  taking  in  new  diptrirt<?  we  might 
essentially  alter  the  average.  But  if  tlie  facts  are  such  that  we  find  the 
same  preponderance  in  the  various  districts  with  only  small  variations,  then, 
when  we  have  extended  our  observations  over  a  sufficiently  laige  area,  we 
are  justified  m  assumiog  that  it  will  be  found  everywhere.  We  may 
formulate  a  general  proposition  which  is  at  first  purely  empirical,  but 
which  is  certainly  approximately  true,  and  ita  lower  limits  are  those  totals 
in  which  the  relation  shows  itself  clearly  ;  by  a  simple  inductive  inference 
we  infer  that  the  same  relation  will  be  found  elsewhere. 

We  are  limited  to  the  statement  of  these  unifortn  averages  where  the 
differences  between  individuals  and  the  variability  of  the  objects  falling 
under  a  concept  do  not  admit  of  a  general  law  applying  to  each  particular 
one.  I  bis  is  especially  true  in  physiology,  which  tells  us  the  aversge 
size  of  the  individuals  belonging  to  a  species,  the  average  relative  proper- 
tions  of  their  limbs,  the  average  rate  of  breathing  or  of  pulse^  the  average 
number  of  seeds  produced  by  a  species  of  pUnI;  the  average  duration  of 
the  vital  periods  in  an  animal,  and  so  on. 

The  average  size  or  number  is  frequently  taken  as  that  which  is  a  normal 
one,  and  tiie  assumption  contained  m  this  expression  is  justified  in  the 
sense  of  its  being  what  occurs  ordinarily,  and  as  a  rule,  when  the  small 
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deviations  from  the  average  are  much  more  numerons  than  the  la^ ;  we 
speak  of  the  normal  weight  of  brain  of  an  adult  man  became  the  extreme 
cases  aie  fare,  and  the  larger  number  are  found  to  approximate  to  the 
mean,  and  lie  may  also  fix  the  limtta  within  which  the  deviations  are  not 
aa  yet  abnermal.  We  always  tend,  however,  to  introduce  the  teleological 
idea  that  the  average  siae  is  reaUy  that  which  is  intended  by  nature,  and 
which  is  appropriate  to  the  tasks  of  the  individual,  while  the  deviations 
are  consequences  of  disturbances  which  have  prevented  her  from  realising 
her  idea  c\a<  tiy. 

9.  The  inference  that  those  average  numbers  which  have  shown  an 
actual  uniformity  so  far  will  renir  in  the  future  and  be  confinne  i  1^,  as  with 
the  merely  descriptive  laws  (§  96,  4,  p.  363),  only  justified  if  we  tacitly 
assume  that  the  conditions  to  which  the  uniformi'v  has  hitherto  been  due 
do  not  vary,  and  that  the  totality  of  the  conditions  from  which  the 
particular  instances  with  their  variations  have  proceeded  remains  in  some 
way  the  same. 

But  however  often  an  avenge  may  have  been  confirmed,  we  can  never 
attribute  to  it  the  impoctanoe  of  being  by  itself  the  expression  of  any 
necessity.   Every  result  is  necessary  when  its  conditions  are  given ;  every 

particular  instance  was  necessary  in  so  far  as  from  the  given  conditions 
it  could  onlv  be  such  and  no  other  ;  all  individual  determinations  and 
difl'erences  in  the  particular  r^se*;,  which  were  neglected  by  the  average, 
were  necessary  ;  the  most  extreme  deviations  were  necessary',  and  it  will 
also  be  necessary,  if  all  the  particular  conditions  recur  in  exactly  the  same 
way,  that  they  should  again  have  the  same  results,  and  thai  therefore  the 
sum  of  these  results  will  be  the  same. 

But  this  necessity,  to  which  the  particular  instances  are  dne,  is  concealed 
from  us  if  we  can  do  no  more  than  group  them  together  and  count  them ; 
and  because  thty  all  differ  and  each  one  varies  without  regard  to  any  law, 
because  the  particular  instances  of  a  group  showing  a  given  average 
do  not  generally  correspond  in  any  way  with  the  particular  instances  of 
another  group  showing  the  same  average,  we  cannot  even  speak  of  the 
exact  repetition  of  the  same  conditions.  The  extraordinary  thing  is  that 
where  the  conditions  differ  so  in  the  particular  cases  we  should  yet 
regularly  find  almost  the  same  averages  when  we  take  larger  numbers. 
All  that  we  can  infer  from  it  is  that  the  manner  in  which  the  conditions 
of  the  particular  instances  have  so  iar  acted  necessitated  that  larger 
numbers  shookl  always  ytekl  the  same  totals  that  these  conditions 
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themselves  and  their  combinations  must  always  be  present  does  not 
follow.  And  no  groaod  for  siicti  a  sUiemeot  can  be  found  in  any  of 
the  presuppoattioiis  of  our  inirestigptioos.  It  k  the  Mine  is  with  the 
alternatkm  of  day  and  night  However  often  the  tame  altemacioo  may 
lecnr,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  rotation  of  the  earth  and  Iti  illnmination 
by  the  sun  mnst  oontinnei  only  so  long  as  the  alleraatioii  continiies  does 
it  prove  that  a  cause  has  been  at  work  to  produce  it  and  that  no  other 
cause  has  counteracted  its  action. 

It  is  often  forgotten  that  what  is  elsewhere  proved  by  the  recurrence  of 
instances  is  something  quite  different  from  this.  The  ordinary  inference  is, 
that  because  B  always  follows  therefore  a  B  will  always  appear  when- 
ever an  i4  Is  piesent  \  here  it  is  assumed  that  because  the  same  number  ot 
£f%  always  recur  in  the  same  periods  of  time,  therefore  it  will  contioae  to 
be  to  ad  ii^fdhim.  And  when  we  look  for  the  two  dements  to  be  com- 
bined by  the  necessity,  we  arrive  ultimately  at  the  absurdity  that  space 
and  time»  or  the  number  of  the  things  within  wfaicfa  we  are  coontini^ 
produce  the  given  events,  or  that  the  one  specification  is  the  cause  of  the 
others.  Ac  <  urding  to  oar  mode  of  procedure  elsewhere,  we  shouiJ  iiave 
to  uiler  from  the  proposition  that  as  often  as  a  year  i)asses  3%  of  tlie 
population  die  tliat  there  is  a  causal  connection  between  the  passmg  of  the 
year  and  death,  and  that  time  itself  acts  as  a  poison;  from  the  proposition 
that  as  often  as  xoo  giiis  are  bom  106  boys  open  their  eyes  to  the  light 
it  would  follow  that  the  giils  have  the  boys  for  fi>llowera ;  or  we  should 
have  to  infer  that  the  suicide  who  hangs  himself  thereby  compels  another 
to  shoot  himself  in  order  that  the  received  rebtion  between  the  different 
kinds  of  death  may  not  be  disturbed. 

10.  Such  uniformitits  ui  numbers  and  averages  are  primarily  mere 
descriptions  of  facts,  which  need  explanation  as  much  as  the  unitotniiiy 
"of  the  alternation  between  day  and  night;  and  the  exjilanaiiun  can  be 
found  only  where  the  actual  conditionsi  the  etiicient  causes,  are  forth- 
coming. But  these  are  the  concrete  conditions  of  the  panicular  instances 
counted,  they  are  not  directly  causes  of  the  numbers ;  it  is  only  the  nature 
of  the  concrete  causes  which  can  show  It  to  be  necessary  for  the  effects 
to  appear  in  certain  numbers  and  numerical  relations.  From  the  way  in* 
which  the  stamps  work  in  the  Mint  we  can  see  the  necessity  that  one 
should  produce  a  thousand  shillings  every  day,  and  the  other  a  thousand 
pennies,  and  that  if  both  work  at  once  the  number  of  tin  two  coins  must 
be  the  samej  but  without  knowing  whether  both  continue  to  work  we 
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cannot  infer  ffom  the  fact  that  one  thousand  pennies  have  been  prodaced 
to^y  that  one  thoosand  shillings  have  also  been  produced,  because 
ycsteidaj  the  nnmber  of  the  two  soits  of  coin  was  the  same. 

Thus  the  qaestion  is  :  How  must  the  conditions  of  a  number  of  instances 

be  cuiiiUlLilcd,  in  order  that,  whatever  irregularily  there  may  Ijc  in  the 
particular  cases,  the  average  of  large  numbers  may  yet  show  regularity  m 
tmie,  or  within  equal  areas,  or  ia  the  rekuons  betweeu  ihc  specilications 
of  a  general  concept  ? 

11.  We  should  have  an  answer  to  this  qaestion  if  ^ve  could  make  a 
probable  assumption  concening  the  cooditioos  upon  which  the  phenomena 
depend  which  are  numerated  and  measured  in  their  relative  frequency 
or  varying  magnitude.  If  all  the  objects  numerated  are  ruled  by  a  fixed 
number  of  conditions  which  are  partly  constant,  partly  variable^  and  upon 
which  depend  both  their  specific  differences  and  their  magnitude  and 
the  occurrence  of  various  changes  in  them  ;  if  the  variable  conditions 
are  so  consliiuled  as  to  pass  through  a  certain  limited  circle  of  valucv  ; 
and  li  the  effect  of  the  variable  conditions  is  both  to  increase  and  dinunisU 
in  equal  proportion  that  of  the  constant  conditions;  then,  when  the 
variable  conditions  have  run  through  the  whole  circle  of  their  values,  they 
will  be  neutralized  in  the  sum  of  all  the  pardcular  eflFects»  and  this  sum 
will  be  the  same  as  if  only  the  constant  conditions  had  acted ;  the  total 
efiSect  will  therefore  be  constant  Or  if  we  had  none  but  conditions  which 
varied  within  certain  limits,  then  if  we  assume  again  thst  they  have  passed 
through  the  whulc  circle  of  their  values,  the  totai  icsKh  \v;ll  be  the  same 
as  if  it  had  been  the  mean  value  of  the  variable  concJiiiuns  which  was 
active  in  all  the  instances.  This  is  true  again  when  variable  conditions, 
which  do  not  annul  each  other  in  their  effects,  combine  with  constant 
conditions ;  here  also  there  will  be  a  mean  value  of  the  variable  condi* 
tions  around  which  the  variatioos  neutralise  each  other,  and  this,  when 
all  the  values  have  been  eihausted,  pbys  the  part  of  a  constant  factor  in 
the  ^otal  of  alt  the  particular  effects.  So  long  as  the  same  conditions 
persist  the  same  averages  must  follow,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  assume 
that  even  a  single  average  drawn  from  a  ooosidenble  nomber  of  instances 
may  be  the  measure  of  the  mean  around  which  the  condiiioiii  vary. 

12.  We  may  illustrate  this  first  by  the  mus^t  simple  cases.  In  the 
oscillation  01  a  pendulum  with  a  metallic  rod  all  the  conditions  affecting  it 
may  be  constant  with  the  exception  of  the  temperature  \  as  this  rises  the 
pendulum  lengthens  and  its  movement  slackens,  as  it  ftlls  the  movement 
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becomes  more  rapid.  If  we  suppose  that  the  temperature,  starting  at  lo®, 
first  rises  lo*^,  then  falls  20'',  then  rises  10°  again,  and  that  this  happens 
uaiformly  in  such  a  way  that  all  the  values  up  and  down  succeed  eech 
Other  wilh  the  same  rapidity,  and  make  their  effects  lielt  in  an  equal  degree," 
then  the  retardations  due  to  the  higher  temperature  and  the  eocelerstioos 
due  to  the  lower  will  oounterbahince  each  other ;  the  aveiBge  time  of 
osdUation  will  correspond  to  the  mean  temperature  of  to^. 

Or  to  take  the  favourite  example :  when  a  coin  is  thrown  it  will  fall 
either  heads  up  or  tails  up ;  if  it  is  always  laid  in  the  hand  with  the  head 
up,  whether  it  will  afterwards  show  heads  or  tails  will  depend  upon  whether 
it  turns  an  equal  or  an  unequal  nunber  of  times;  but  the  niunN(?r  of 
times  it  will  turn  depends  iipon  ihe  strength  with  which  it  is  thrown. 
Suppose  this  varies  from  the  strength  which  makes  it  turn  once  to  that 
which  makes  it  turn  ten  times ;  when  we  have  passed  through  all  these 
values  there  will  have  been  the  same  number  of  heads  and  tails.  The 
same  result  would  feUow  if  either  heads  or  taib  should  precede  the  throw 
indiscriminately ;  it  would  not^  however,  follow  in  the  first  series  of  throws, 
but  only  after  a  lengthened  repetition,  when  we  had  exhausted  all  the  com- 
binatidns  of  variation  in  the  original  position  with  the  stronger  or  weaker 
throws.* 

The  result  is  not  changed  by  varying  at  random  the  stronger  and 
weaker  throws,  so  long  as  no  partirular  strength  predominates  and  always 
tells  in  the  same  direction,  But  there  is  no  ground  for  sn^h  a  r  mnridenrc 
as  this ;  and  since  we  know  that  the  one  side  is  as  likely  to  fall  up  as  the 
other,  and  the  strength  of  the  throws  varies  without  reference  to  the 
result,  we  are  justified  in  expecting  that  gradually  all  the  combinations 
will  be  realised  an  equal  number  of  times.  Because  of  the  irregularity  o£ 
variation  some  one  oombinaliott  will  slightly  predominale  at  any  given 
number  of  throws ;  but  the  greater  the  number  the  less  will  this  predomi- 
nance affiect  the  average ;  and  dierefore»  the  greater  the  number  of  throws, 

'  If  %ve  assume  that  the  throws  vary  in  strength  regularly  up  and  down  thf  scale  from 
l-io,  and  that  the  coin  is  always  picked  up  as  it  falls,  then,  if  we  begin  with  head^.we 
get :  1st  throw,  one  revolution— tatU ;  and  throw,  two  revolutions— tails ;  3rd  throw, 
thfee  revolatioiit— heids ;  4th  throw,  Icmr  sevotntioas— faesdt;  5th  throw,  five  revoliitionf 
— taib;  6th  throw,  six  revolatioB»— tails ;  7di  dirow,  seven  revolutions—heads;  8lh 
throw,  pir^^ht  revolutions —hend'^ ;  9th  throw,  nine  rev >liiMnn«— tails  ;  loth  throw,  ten 
revolutions— ta?K  ;  that  is  six  tails  to  four  heads.  But  if  we  continue  in  the  same  way, 
beginning  again  with  i,  then  heads  will  fall  first,  and  we  shall  get  six  times  heads  to 

four  times  tails ;  «Aer  the  seeond  series,  thcxefore,  there  will  iiave  heea  tea  dine*  heads 
aad  tea  tlncetiiils. 
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the  neaier  will  the  average  approximate  to  that  equality  in  the  numbers  of 
the  two  alternatives  which  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  conditions. 
If  we  are  dealing,  not  with  successive  events,  bat  with  co-existent 

things,  we  may  illustrate  the  case  by  throwing  a  number  of  grams  upon  a 
chess  board  ;  the  various  directions  m  \vlii(  li  they  fall,  and  their  various 
amounts  of  motion  after  falling,  must  combine  as  easily  with  the  black  as 
with  the  white  squares  ;  and  if  we  could  assume  that  no  one  direction  ami 
no  one  velocity  in  iaUiog  predominated,  we  shoold  necessarily  find  the 
sum  of  those  lying  upon  the  black  squares  to  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  those 
lying  upon  the  white  squares*  For  the  same  reason  we  should  expect  that 
on  a  chequered  board  of  dUTerent  colours  we  should  find  the  number  of 
grains  lying  on  each  colour  to  be  proportional  to  the  space  occupied  by 
the  colour. 

To  express  it  m  a  general  form  :  If  a  given  number  of  tf's  can  combine 

with  a  given  number  of  ^'s  and  r's,  and  no  circumstances  are  present  to 
favour  the  one  combination  rather  than  the  others,  then  the  combination 
ab  will  occur  as  often  as  the  combination  ac,  if  there  are  an  equal  number 
of  ^'s  and  rs ;  but  if  there  are  different  numbers  of  ^'s  and  r's,  then  the 
combinations  ab  and  at  will  stand  in  the  same  numerical  relation  as  b 
and  € ;  and  the  relation  which  we  find  between  ab  and  ac^  or  6etween  their 
necessary  consequences  and  y,  will  enable  us  to  infer  the  relation  between 
^and  c. 

13.  These  deductions  differ  fiom  the  simple  calculations  of  proba- 
bilities  in  that  they  make  definite  assumptions;  they  do  not  merely 
operate  with  disjunctive  judgments  with  reference  to  which  we  know 

no  ground  why  the  one  alternative  should  take  place  rather  than  the  other; 
but  wiih  disjunctive  judgments  with  reference  to  which  wc  t  in  a--  unic 
that  no  such  ground  is  j)resent,  and  that  the  existing  causes,  when  they 
have  passed  through  all  their  values  and  realized  all  their  combinations, 
must  have  the  consequence  which  is  caicuUted  according  to  the  theory  of 
probabilities  (cf.  §  85,  8.  p.  234). 

14.  Such  hypothetical  deductions  enable  us  to  drwm  infertmtt  from 
the  merely  numerical  results  of  counting  and  measurementi  more 
especially  of  average  relations  and  average  magnitudes  referring  to  the 
cmiditioas  of  numerated  phenomena ;  but  never,  unless  we  are  Justified 
upon  other  grounds  in  making  assumptions  with  reference  to  the  causes 
upon  which  the  phenomena  in  question  depend. 

The  mferences  which  we  make  here  are  like  all  inductive  mterences  in 
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that  they  compare  the  given  results  of  observatum  with  the  consequences 
which  follow  from  certain  hypothetical  asiumptiooa,  and  conclude  that 
where  they  agree  the  assnnptions  are  true. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  essential  diflerenoe  in  the  assumptions 
which  can  be  tested  in  this  way.  The  assumptions  to  be  confirmed  by 
those  methods  of  discovering  causal  laws  which  we  developed  previously 
are  hypothetical  judgments  saying:  if  A  happens,  B  happens.  The 
assumptions  upon  which  is  based  the  use  of  statistical  results  cont  liii  not 
only  the  law  which  makes  B  depend  upon  but  also  the  actual  conslitu- 
on  of  A,  the  number  or  magnitude  in  which  it  takes  effect ;  they  have  to 
find  therefore  two  unknowns.  If  the  law  were  known,  we  need  only  find 
the  actual  constitution  of  the  causes^  or  if  this  were  known,  only  their  law; 
but  such  &vouiable  instances  are  comparatively  scaioe.  In  the  mere 
result  of  the  numeratiott  there  is  no  distincdon  made  between  what  is  due 
to  the  necessity  of  the  law  and  what  is  due  to  the  mere  actual  constitution 
of  the  conditioosi  and  these  cannot  be  isolated  and  investigated  singly. 

1$.  We  may  start  from  the  iUustrarion  we  have  already  used.  Obser- 
vation gives  us  a  certain  numerical  relation  in  the  frequency  of  and  y,  as 
differences  appearing  in  a  common  a.  We  assume  that  ft  is  conditioned 
by  a  combination  aby  y  by  a  combination  ac  \  we  assume  that  a  is  equally 
iikeiy  to  combine  with  b  and  botli  by  its  own  nature  and  by  the  circum- 
stances, and  we  then  infer  that  b  and  c  are  present  in  the  same  ratio  as  /? 
and  y.  Here  we  have  four  assumptiooa :  first  a  law  according  to  which  /3 
is  the  consequence  of  ab^  and  y  of  ae\  then  a  law  according  to  which  the 
nature  of  a  together  with  other  circumstances  is  equally  conducive  to  the 
combination  A^and  o^;  then  the  presence  of  these  circumstances;  and 
finally  the  ratio  in  which  b  and  c  are  present  Or  take  another  case :  we 
had  assumed  on  the  ground  of  certain  conjectures  that  a  combines  with 
equal  facility  with  b  and  r,  and  that  there  are  the  same  number  of  ^'s  and 
f*s,  and  we  cxj)C(  led  that  the  consequences  of  ah  and  bi\  (3  and  y,  would 
occur  the  same  number  of  times  ;  observation,  however,  showed  a  prepon- 
derance of  ^  s  over  y's.  From  that  it  follows  that  our  assumptions  are  not 
quite  correct ;  either  there  is  in  addition  to  ab  a  further  combination  oji^ 
which  also  has  ^  for  its  consequence,  or  it  is  natural  for  a  to  combine  more 
easily-  with  b  than  with  ^,  or  the  circumstances  present  are  of  such  a  kind  as 
to  be  more  conducive  to  the  combination  ai  than  to  the  combmation  ac, 
or  there  are  more  ^s  than  ^s  within  the  range  of  our  observation. 

For  mstance,  the  preponderance  of  male  over  female  births  may  be 
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due^  accordiog  to  the  hypotheiit  which  makes  sex  depend  on  the  degree  of 
maturity  of  the  ovulum,  to  the  surplus  of  the  time  in  which  conceptions  yield 
boys  over  the  time  in  which  they  yield  girls,  which  would  necessarily  give 

rise  to  the  preponderance  of  males  if  the  conceptions  were  indifferently 
distributed  in  time.  In  this  case  the  fact  would  be  grounded  upon  a 
physiological  law  true  of  all  instances  without  exception,  in  consequence 
of  which  a  would  combine  more  easily  with  d  than  with  c.  But  the  same 
result  would  follow  if  the  differences  concerned  were  attached  merely  to 
the  individual,  and  a  disposition  of  the  female  organism  to  develop  the 
male  sex  should  merely  occur  more  frequently  than  the  reverse,  there 
would  be  more  ^s  than  ^s  fovthooming.  Ultimately  this  frequency  also 
must  have  its  causes ;  hut  these  again  may  consist  in  some  special  com* 
bination  of  fisicts,  and  the  same  general  laws  from  which  this  proceeds 
would  under  other  circumstances  have  given  rise  to  the  opposite  result 

i6.  We  could  only  succeed  in  inferring  the  reality  of  one  or  the  other 
of  these  or  other  assumed  possibilities  if  it  were  possible,  within  the 
Statistical  method  of  averages,  to  isolate  the  particular  factors  assumed. 

If,  that  isi  it  were  possible,  in  dealing  with  a  large  number  of  instances 
depending  upon  many  unknown  conditions,  to  select  a  part  which  is  con- 
nected with  a  given  dicumstance,  then  the  question  whether  this 
circumstance  belongs  to  the  conditions  affecting  the  phenomenon  may  be 
determined  by  comparing  the  average  of  this  part  with  the  average  of  the 
whole.  If  there  is  any  divergency,  we  must  assume  that  the  circumstance 
has  some  influence,  and  when  wc  are  dealing  witii  average  m  iiMiitudes  we 
may  even  deterniine  the  amount  of  that  influence.  For  il  ue  take  a 
sufficient  number  of  cases,  we  may  assume  that  the  remaining  unknown 
conditions  with  their  variations  compensate  each  other  even  for  the 
Specially  selected  part  of  the  instances^  and  therefore  if  these  conditions 
alone  were  active  we  might  expect  the  same  avenge ;  if  it  does  not  appear, 
that  points  to  the  presence  of  a  condition  not  present  in  the  remaining 
instances,  and  the  Act  that  the  circumstance  in  question  is  common  to  all 
these  instances  leads  ns  to  regard  it  as  this  condition. 

By  carrying  out  this  investigation  in  difTerent  directions  we  may  succeed 
in  obtaining  a  number  of  partial  results. 

It  is  by  these  nietho'ls  alone,  tor  example,  that  we  can  establish  with 
sufficient  certainty  the  favourable  or  unfavourable  action  of  medicines  and 
methods  of  healing ;  there  is  so  great  a  complication  of  unknown  and 
subjccdvcly  varying  causes  upon  which  depends  the  recovery  or  death 
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of  a  pftdent  safiering  from  any  given  illness  that  individual  instances 
prove  nothing,  we  can  nmr  Mcertain  bow  the  paiticular  agent  has  acted, 
whether  it  was  indifferent,  whether  it  acted  finrouimbly,  or  whether  its 
utt&vooiahle  action  was  oonnteracled  by  other  causes.  But  by  taking  the 
avenge  olmanycMes  in  which  the  renuuning  causes  are  varied  in  every 
way  we  eliminate  their  differences. 

But  by  means  of  such  observations  alone  we  can  never  directly  prove  a 
causal  Uw.  according  to  which  a  certain  result  would  depend  intaihbly 

upon  rc;rta:n  conditions. 

Ill  the  example  adduced  a  change  in  the  a\erage  of  mortahty  would 
leave  it  uncertain  whether  a  given  treatment  acted  in  the  same  way  with 
all  individuals^  or  whether  it  acted  favourably  upon  aome  only  and  not 
upon  others,  or  whether  it  was  even  injurious  to  some.  At  the  most  we 
can  only  inler  that  it  acted  frvounbly  upon  the  majority,  and  in  order  to 
asoertam  whether  certain  contta-hidiaittons  were  present  it  woofd  be 
necessary  to  draw  new  averages  according  to  diffinent  symptoms.  I(  for 
example,  it  has  been  established  that  the  trsatment  of  typhus  by  reduction 
of  the  temperature  diminishes  the  average  mortality  amongst  typhus 
paLicais  by  i>o  tauch  per  cent.,  then  all  we  can  infer  with  certainty  is  that 
in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  this  treatment  has  had  a  favourable 
result,  and  has  co-operaied  with  other  conditions  of  recovery.  But  if  it 
should  also  be  established  that  the  average  of  a  part,  e.g,^  of  typhus  patients 
suffering  from  affections  of  the  lungs,  showed  on  the  contrary  a  greater 
mortality,  then  it  would  be  proved  that  in  these  cases  the  conditions  of  an 
unfiivottif  ble  issue  were  strsogthened,  and  that  it  is  due  only  to  the 
soMller  number  of  these  caaes  that  the  total  average  was  notwithstanding 
£svouiable; 

From  what  point  of  view  we  are  to  take  these  partial  averages  we  cannot 
learn  from  the  nombeis  themselves,  but  only  from  particular  observations 

or  more  general  considerations ;  so  that  here  again  we  see  the  hypothetical 
nature  of  the  process  by  which  we  try  to  confirm  or  refute  cei  taui  assump- 
tions by  comparing  their  consequences  with  the  matter  of  observation. 

17.  It  is  only  a  special  application  of  this  method  which  we  employ 
when  we  are  dealing  with  periodically  occurring,  or  periodically  changing, 
influences,  which  we  have  to  distinguish  from  among  a  number  of  other 
conditions. 

llie  position  of  the  barometer  in  a  given  locality  pasaea  from  day  to  day, 
and  fton  month  to  month,  ap  and  down  througb  all  possible  variations^  in 
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which  we  can  al  fint  find  sbiolutely  no  nile.  Aa  aventge  taken  over  a 
coBtidetahle  tiine  gives  a  mean  value  about  which  the  fMtrtieubir  podtions 
rise  aad  fall,  and  thii  sums  up  the  result  of  the  constant  oonditions  to- 
gether with  die  mean  value  of  those  which  varjr.  The  constancy  of 
this  mean  value  over  long  intervals  of  ttme  enables  us  to  inlcr  tJiat 
nothing  new  has  occurred  within  the  circle  of  these  conditions. 

But  if  we  calculate  the  averages  for  the  particular  liours  of  the  day  over 
a  considerable  time,  we  find  a  periodical  variation  between  two  maxima 
and  two  minima  with  respect  to  the  general  average.  This  period  cannot 
be  recognised  in  the  single  day  because  it  is  mingled  with  other  influences 
which  occur  irregularly  or  in  different  periods  ;  it  appears  in  tlie  average 
over  a  longer  time  because  here  the  other  variable  elements  for  each  hour 
neutralize  each  other,  and  it  points  to  a  ceoditionf  or  a  complex  of  condi- 
tionsi  which  periodically  laise  or  depress  the  poaition  of  the  barometer. 
That  the  period  is  daily  points  to  the  influence  of  the  sun ;  that  it  does 
not  stand  in  any  simple  relation  to  the  position  of  the  sun  shows  that  the 
influence  is  not  simple  and  direct,  but  is  affected  by  concomitant  conditions. 
But  unless  we  had  conjectured  that  the  different  positions  of  the  sun, 
and  the  changes  l)rought  about  by  them,  had  some  influence,  we  ronld  not 
have  thought  of  summing  up  the  particular  hours  of  the  day  apart  from 
each  other. 

In  a  similar  way  the  existence  of  an  ebb  and  flow  in  the  atmosphere 
has  been  proved.  If  we  calculate  the  averages  according  to  the  periods 
which  are  marked  by  the  culmination  of  the  moon,  we  find  a  variation 
between  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  the  times  of  which  oorrespond  with 
those  of  the  upper  (or  lower)  culmination  of  the  moon  and  of  the  positions 
90^  removed.  As  these  culminations  pass  within  one  hinar  month  through 
all  hours  of  the  day,  the  diffierences  in  the  rime  of  the  day  and  the  other 
variations  are  neutralized,  and  we  obtain  the  amount  of  influence  exerted 
by  the  moon. 

Here,  again,  it  was  to  be  expected  from  general  laws  that  ebl)  and  flow 
did  take  place  in  the  atmosphere,  and  we  had  to  mvestigate  whether  it  was 
perceptible.  It  was  this  expectation  alone  which  causefl  us  to  taJce  the 
aveiage  of  the  hours  of  culminarion  of  the  moon,  and  to  compare  it  with 
the  average  of  the  times  a  quarter  of  a  lunar  day  later ;  and  here  again 
the  calculation  served  only  to  confirm  a  hypothesis  which  the  mere  sight 
of  the  numbers  could  not  have  produced. 

That  we  must  then  accept  the  moon  as  the  cause  of  these  variations 
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was  to  be  infttrred  from  known  relations.  But  even  if  no  such  inference 
had  been  ponible,  the  evident  coincidence  of  the  periods  of  the  one 
phenomenon  with  the  periods  of  the  otlier  would  have  pointed  to  a  cch> 
nection,  and  enabled  ns  to  coojcctuie  either  the  dependence  oC  the  one 
phenomenon  upon  the  other,  or  their  joint  dependence  upon  a  third  factor 
(of.  §  96,  9,  p.  367). 

18.  The  inferences  from  statistical  statements,  which  aim  primarily  at 
the  description  of  collective  wholes  (§92,  7,  p.  285),^  follow  essentially  the 
same  piinciples.  Every  coUecLive  wliole  is  characterized  by  the  absolute 
and  relative  number  of  the  units  of  v,liicii  it  is  composed  ;  and  here  again 
the  first  process  consists  in  reducing  the  numbers  to  comprehensible  rela- 
tions. This  reduction  allows,  moreover,  the  comparison  of  different 
collections  falling  under  the  same  concept,  of  which  the  simplest  example 
is  the  qiiantititive  analysis  reduced  to  percentages  of  a  mixtore  of  difilerent 
substances,  such  as  a  kind  of  soilt  a  mineral  spring,  etc  The  first  object 
in  this  is  to  ascertain  the  actual  manner  in  which  a  whole  is  compounded 
from  its  dilb«Dt  elements ;  and  from  this  it  may  perhaps  be  iniened,  if  the 
actions  of  the  particular  components  are  known,  what  will  be  the  nature 
of  the  total  effect  to  be  expected  from  a  unity  so  constituted. 

A  large  part  of  social  siaiistics  is  concerued  wilh  thii  cliaraclcrizaLiuii  of 
a  whole  by  the  numerical  relations  between  its  different  coiiiponents,  and 
with  the  collective  actions  proceeding  from  them.  The  wholes  which  are 
here  depicted  are  held  together  not  only  by  the  most  complicated  inter- 
action between  their  parts,  but  also  by  unity  in  the  end  they  have  in  view 
(§  78,  13,  p.  178) ;  it  is  this  which  justifies  us  in  not  merely  referring  the 
activities  of  each  particular  member  to  the  individual  unit,  but  in  regard- 
ing the  sums  of  theur  activities  as  the  actions  of  the  collective  unity.  •  The 
enumemtion  of  the  whole  population  of  a  state  at  a  given  point  of  time, 
the  relation  between  the  sexes  or  ages  at  the  same  point  of  time,  the  rela^ 
tion  between  the  different  occupations  dtie  to  the  human  will,  between 
roairied  and  single,  and  so  on  ;  all  natur.il  and  oaiained  commodities,  the 
amount  of  cumuiudities  produced  wkthin  a  given  period  of  time — all  this 
expre^es  the  special  peculiarities  of  this  particular  wliule,  and  any  differ- 
ence in  these  relations  and  values  at  once  cbaiacterizes  emphatically 
different  communities, 

In  so  far  as  these  wholes  continue  and  change  in  time,  the  successive 

*  CC  with  what  foUowt  Rlimelin's  R94m  tuti  AttfsSiu :  Hhr  4m  Begriff  eims  socMm 
{MKWter,  p.  1  tq.,  sad  Zmr  Tksorie  der  SMitHi,  p.  aeS  iq. 
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aliemtioiis  ID  the  nombers  expressing  their  component  parts  and  ibe  totality 
of  their  actions  represent  the  history  of  their  changes,  which'  deals  not 
with  the  individual  fiites  of  particular  units  but  with  change  in  the  rebitions 
of  whole  ctasses  of  similar  parts.   The  increase  and  decrease  of  population, 

the  change  in  the  proportion  of  ages,  of  occupations,  etc.,  the  increase 
of  poverty  or  wealth,  tlie  accelerated  or  diminished  j  rodiu  tu  ii  o:  com 
modities,  tell  us  the  direction  and  amount  ot  the  changes  which  are  under- 
gone by  the  whole  as  such,  and  which  are  continually  modifying  the 
conditions  under  which  takes  place  the  interaction  of  the  members 
amongst  themselves  and  their  collective  influence  outwards. 

The.  only  ground  which  determines  us  in  drawing  the  limits  within 
which  the  number  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages  are  registered,  lies  in  the 
fact  of  belonging  to  such  a  whole.  When  we  calcubUe  the  ratio  of  the 
number  of  births  in  a  year  to  the  total  number,  or  of  children  to  adults, 
for  Gerroany,  France,  England,  etc.,  our  reason  for  making  just  this 
selection  of  individual  cases  is  our  desire  to  characterize  the  conditions  of 
the  nations  as  wholes. 

19.  But  these  same  numbers,  wnich  were  originally  intended  to  sub 
serve  a  purely  historical  description,  afford  upon  closer  consideration  the 
most  surprising  revelations  as  to  laws  to  which  the  life  of  the  whole  is 
subjected, — laws  which  are  concealed  from  us  when  we  regard  the  facts  of 
the  particttUur  members  in  isolation,  but  which  become  obvious  as  soon  as 
we  compare  the  statistical  results  which  register  firom  year  to  year  the 
whole  of  certain  events  occurring  within  the  commnnlQr*  The  percentage 
of  deaths  and  of  births  within  a  large  population  remains  approximately 
constant  from  year  to  year,  as  also  the  number  of  maniages  and  divorces ; 
the  number  of  crimes  of  certain  kinds,  of  suicide,  etc.,  shows  an  alarming 
uuUurinity.  It  is  uu  woudci  lliat  in  the  first  surprise  it  was  thought  thai 
the  great  natural  laws  of  society  had  been  discovered  to  v%hich  the 
individual  is  subjected  without  knowing  it;  and  tliat  these  numbers  were 
regarded  as  proof  of  an  inexorable  necessity  which  year  by  year  not  only 
delivers  over  to  an  inevitable  death  its  victims  from  all  dasses  of  society 
and  ages,  but  also  constrains  a  predestined  number  to  commit  murder  or 
to  slay  themselves. 

However  worthy  of  consideratioii  this  unilbrmity  of  numbers  may  be — 
we  do  not  aim  at  dealing  exbauatively  with  the  subject  here— still  mor^ 
careful  exammation  will  show,  that  to  infer  the  existence  of  a  hiw  holdmg 
sway  over  the  ]>articular  members  of  a  community  and  concerned  only  with 
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completing  tlie  mimber,  no  matter  by  whom,  is  premature.  If  even  the 
uniform  repetition  of  the  same  event  in  one  and  the  same  subject  car^not, 
by  itself,  express  any  necessity,  still  li  ss  < m  the  mere  constancy  of 
numbers  in  which  the  instances  included  refer  to  constantly  changing 
subjects,  and  are  indeed  instances  which  agree  only  in  general  categonefl* 
and  while  abitiactioii  it  made  from  their  concrete  individual  difierenoes. 

ao.  The  conitaiicyt  or  more  acciirttdy  the  appranmate  eonstaaqrf  oC 
theie  fltatittKal  nambers  ia  primarily  no  more  tium  a  (act  which  stands  in 
as  much  need  of  explaaatioii  as  any  particular  event  wUch  is  merely  de- 
scribed. But  exphmatioB  can  only  be  satisfiictory  when  it  explains  that 
which  really  happens,  when  it  can  state  the  causes  from  which  proceed  the 
individual  cases  included  in  the  enumeration,  and  can  deduce  from  the 
nature  of  these  causes  t!i  it  their  effects  in  a  section  of  the  members  of  a 
community  are  equally  distributed  m  tmie. 

These  uniformly  recurring  numbers  after  all  exprem  no  mote  than  the 
&ct  that^  the  many  causes  of  death  to  which  sooner  or  later  every 
living  being  is  subject  act  sometimes  quickly,  sometimes  slowly,  in  such  a 
way  that  within  a  large  population  about  the  same  number  of  men  die 
eicery  year.  This  result  of  a  uniform  distributioii  m  time  is  just  what  b  to 
be  expected  when  a  bu^  number  of  independent  variable  causes,  acting 
according  to  the  most  various  laws,  exercise  their  influence  upon  a  iimlti- 
tude  of  objects  which  remains  the  same  in  number  and  composition. 
Suppose  that  of  fifty  million  men  living  unaffected  by  change  for  fifty  years 
each  sltould  write  letters  or  take  railway  journeys  from  mere  caprice,  and 
not  accofding  to  any  fixed  oocarion  or  rule,  then  just  because  of  the 
complete  absence  of  regularity  it  would  be  most  probable  that  in  every 
year  there  would  be  approximately  the  same  number  of  letters  written  and 
of  journeys  made.  The  iact  that  everything  went  by  chance^  and  nothing 
favoured  any  special  time,  would  lead  us  to  expect  in  a  large  average  the- 
indifTerent  distribution  of  these  activities  over  the  time  taken,  and  if  a 
cause  were  to  be  sought,  it  would  be  rather  for  the  accumulation  of  such 
events  in  any  given  period.  Or,  to  put  it  in  a  different  way,  suppose  it 
were  determined  that  every  one  died  before  he  was  xoo  years  old,  but  a 
mere  matter  of  chance  whether  he  died  in  the  first,  second,  third,  or  ninety- 
ninih  year,  then  if  we  take  a  very  laige  number)  it  will  again  be  most  pro- 
bable that  the  cases  of  deaths  of  new«bom  mlants  would  be  so  distributed 
over  the  iunety*mne  yesis  that  the  same  number  would  occur  in  each 
Thus  there  is  little  ground  Ibr  inferring  directly  that,  because  the  number 
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of  instances  whicli  occur  m  perpetually  diiferent  persona  it  constanti  there 
are  certain  constant  and  invariable  cauiea  acting  upon  the  whole  commu- 
nity, and  effecting  these  uniform  percentages. 

21.  If,  nevertheless,  we  are  forced  to  give  some  further  significance  to 
tlic  figures,  we  shall  fuid  it  in  the  fact  rhat  we  have  to  regard  the  parti- 
cular cases  cauuieraied  as  the  necessary  consequences  of  certain  causes,  and 
that  we  have  special  knowledge  concerning  these  causes  themselves 
derived  fforo  the  observation  of  the  particular  concrete  instances,  and  are 
thus  in  a  position  to  form  hypotheses  coaccming  the  ground  of  unifor- 
mities which  by  thenuelves  point  to  no  cause  and  no  necessity.  From 
the  oonsideratioo  of  concrete  instances  we  learn  that  every  generation  is 
composed  of  individuals  who  have  difierent  power  of  resistance  that  the 
general  conditions  of  life  and  widely  spread  dangers,  as  well  as  the  various 
Ulcs  of  individuals,  lend  to  shorten  life,  whilst  other  conditions  help  us  to 
guard  against  those  dangers,  i  lie  uniformity  of  the  numbers  enables  us 
to  infer  that  the  relations  upon  which  depends  the  duration  of  life  for  the 
particular  individuals  remain  as  constant  as  the  proportion  between  weak 
and  strong  coostttutions,  but  from  the  constancy  of  the  numbers  we  can 
learn  nothing  about  Ihese  relations  in  detail 

as.  When  it  is  possible  to  infer  from  statistics  to  causal  laws,  the 
ground  lies  not  in  the  constancy  of  the  numbers,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in 
their  deviations.  When  the  annual  number  of  deaths  increases  or  dinunishes 
in  proportion  to  the  population,  we  are  justified  in  looking  for  the  explana* 
tion  of  the  difference  m  coi  i  cs[joiiduig  chatiges.  These  will  most  probably 
be  such  as  affect  a  large  number  of  individuals  together,  e.g.  the  increase 
or  absence  of  epidemics  and  favourable  or  unfavourable  states  ul  weather ; 
they  will  not  consist  in  the  improbable  coincidence  of  isolated  and  indi- 
vidual circumstances. 

Thus  it  is  the  application  of  the  method  of  diicrence  to  averages  which 
leads  to  the  expUnation ;  and  it  leads  especially  to  ^xpknation  when  it 
proceeds  by  breaking  up  the  whole  number  into  special  groups  of  a  specific 
nature,  and  comparing  the  averages  resulting  from  these  groups  with  the 
luial  average.  When  the  niurLaluy  ol  one  month  deviates  regularly  from 
the  year's  average,  this  suggests  to  us  that  that  wherein  this  mouth  is  di^,- 
tinguishcd  from  the  others  mtensihes  the  conditions  favourable  or  unfavour- 
able to  the  duration  of  life.  When  the  number  of  births  in  a  year  rises 
above  the  avenge,  we  shall  not  assume  that  the  difference  is  grounded 
upon  a  laige  number  of  individual  and  indeterminable  causes,  all  working 
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m  one  direction,  but  that  some  far-reaching  influence  has  been  acting  upon 
many  at  once ;  and  if  a  comparison  with  other  numbers  shows  that  the 
number  of  births  varies  inveisdy  as  the  price  of  ooni  in  the  preceding  yeac 
then,  although  it  is  not  proved  that  the  lower  price  of  corn  is  the  direct 
cause  of  more  births^  yet  we  know  from  psychological  and  physiological 
considerations  m  particular  hMtances  that  deficient  nonrishnMnt  tenda  to 
limit  production,  and  statistical  comparison  shows  us  the  amount  of  in- 
fluence exercised  by  this  condition  in  combination  with  those  which  are 
constant  and  those  which  vary  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

So  it  is  throughout.  Where  correspondences  appear  between  variations 
among  different  sets  of  fiKts  we  may  conjecture  that  some  cbonectioii 
exists  J  but  to  prove  the  presence  of  a  causal  coniiectton  from*  the  mere 
numbers  is  only  possible  by  means  kA  a  most,  comprehensive  observatioii 
of  many  wholes  in  which  the  same  events  are  repeated,  while  knowledge 
from  other  sources  of  actual  causal  connections,  which  are  true  for  the  par- 
ticular individual,  frequently  enables  us  to  decide  at  once  that  the  correspond- 
ence between  the  vanauons  is  based  upon  a  causal  connection.  Wheri 
we  find  that  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  married  to  single  people,  or 
a  fall  in  the  average  age  of  tliose  who  marry,  is  accompanied  by  a  fail  in 
the  percentage  of  illegitimate  as  compared  with  legitimate  children,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  there  is  a  causal  connection,  not  because  it  is  revealed 
by  the  numbers,  but  because  we  expected  it  beforehand ;  if  the  numbers 
had  been  contrary  to  our  expectation,  we  should  have  looked  for  other 
causes  to  have  counteract^  those  known  to  ua  All  that  statistics  corro- 
borate  in  such  cases  is  that  catises  which  we  know  in  some  other  way  have 
taflcen  effect,  and  have  not  been  checked  by  others,  and  they  aflbrd  a 
measure  for  the  relation  between  their  efficacy  and  that  of  all  the  others. 
There  has  seldom  been  a  more  sensf  less  statement  propounded  than  that 
it  has  been  proved  by  statistics  that  marriages  are  not  based,  according  to 
the  ordinary  belief,  upon  individual  inclination,  etc,  but  are  regulated  by 
a  law  which,  regardless  of  the  heads  and  hearts  of  individuals^  makes 
marriages  depend  upon  the  price  of  com. 

33.  If  the  variations  of  averages  ju&tify  us  in  inferring  to  general  and 
wide-spread  circumstances,  we  have  also  a  right  to  regard  their  constancy, 
not  as  the  result  of  the  random  combinations  of  a  number  of  independent 
conditions,  but  as  tiie  exj^ression  of  constaiu )  hi  general  eoudilions  which, 
acting  in  varying  combinations  upon  many  individuals,  have  these  unifor- 
mities for  their  result.    We  shall  then  be  able  to  interpret  the  iact  that.the 
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number  of  crimes  of  a  given  kind  remaiiu  much  the  same,  at  signif/iog 
that  men  from  generation  to  geneiaCioii  are  cooatituted  in  the  seme  way.aa 
regard*  their  indinatioDi  and  teiiiperaineiilt»  and  that  the  lemptatioiis  to 
crime  due  to  the  social  rdatioos  lemain  as  anmeiioas,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  legislature^  morality,  and  teVgious  conviction  continue  to  counteract 
criminal  inclinations  with  the  same  force.  In  other  words,  we  accept  that 
interpretation  of  the  numbers  which  enables  us  to  explain  their  constancy 
by  the  simplest  a:s-->uniptions 

But  even  these  assiimpuons  can  only  be  confirmed  bv  hi  eakinj;  up  the 
total  averages  according  to  different  points  of  view,  and  in  our  numera- 
tion combining  so  far  as  possthle  what  is  similar  and  distinguishing  what 
is  dissimilar.  When  we  analyse  the  number  of  criminals  according  to  cer- 
tain points  of  view,  and  compare  the  numbem  so  obtained  with  the  general 
averages,  we  find  that  in  the  special  modifications  of  human  nature  are  con- , 
tained  certain  constant  conditions  which  lead  to  violation  of  the  law.  When 
we  find,  c^.^  that  by  fm  the  greater  number  of  criminals  are  men,  while  the 
number  of  men  and  women  in  the  whole  population  is  almost  equal,  then 
it  is  evident  the  nature  and  position  of  the  men  contain:!  c  onti itions 
favourable  to  cnine,  ot  is  wanting  in  checks  ;  when  we  find  the  ii  imber  of 
young  people  concerned  in  offences  against  the  person  is  more  than  pro- 
portional  to  the  total  number  of  people  of  that  age,  then  it  follows  that  the 
tendenqr  to  assaults  diminishes  with  age. 

In  this  wa^  a  wide  field  is  opened  for  inferences  in  which  we  attempt  on 
the  one  hand  lo  connect  together  permanent  rllatbns,  on  the  other  to 
ascertain  the  efitects  of  changes. 

Exactly  the  same  method  by  which  we  distinguished  the  influence  of  the 
moon  upon  the  position  of  the  barometer  from  positions  which  were  irre- 
gular in  their  particular  variations,  enables  us  to  say  of  every  partial  average 
which  is  taken  from  some  particular  point  of  view,  that,  by  reason  of  its 
deviation  from  the  total  average,  whatever  is  common  to  the  selected  in- 
stances stands  in  some  direct  or  indirect  relation  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
result  which  is  measured  by  the  avctage.  It  is  thus  that  we  ascertain  the 
infiuence  of  certain  occupations  upon  the  duration  of  life^  the  influence  of 
town  and  country  upon  infiut  mortality,  the  influence  of  change  in  legisla- 
tion upon  production  and  trade,  etc 

.  We  cannot,  of  course,  even  by  comparing  different  communities,  con- 
struct really  causal  laws  wincii  would  determine  every  particular  case.  All 
we  can  infer  is  that  in  a  larger  or  smaller,  number  of  the  instances  enume- 
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rated  the  factors  present  throughout  are  modified  in  a  given  directioii  by 
another  one.  Any  formulauon  of  real  laws  can  refer  only  to  the  activities 
of  the  efficient  units,  of  individuals,  aad  riuist  be  based  upon  psychology. 
A  reai  expianalton  of  social  phenomena  (p.  445  sq.)  must  start  from  the 
laws  according  to  which  human  nature  develops  either  generally  or  in  its 
individual  differentiations,  and  it  influenced  in  its  developments  by  nitml 
ooaditioQt  and  todal  iotapooane.  The  coUccttve  tenills  which  we  oblaiD 
from  ftatiitici  by  a^^ecdng  individual  differences  appear  as  the  som-tatais 
of  the  pardcolar  actirides  concerned,  aad  in  their  tnm  aibid  a  measufe  for 
the  average  encigy  of  the  fMUticahtf  fiKtois. 

94.  The  same  reasons  which  forbid  us  to  regard  statistical  numbers  as 
the  expression  of  a  necessity  dominating  the  particular  instances  enume- 
luitd  also  prevent  us  from  drawing  any  argument  from  moral  statistics  for 
psycholugicai  dcteriuira:>m,  or  against  '.lie  asaumption  of  a  real  freedom  of 
the  will.  No  one  has  seriously  maintained  that  if  a  man  is  free  ije  must 
therefore  act  quite  disconnectedly,  and  be  able  at  any  moment  to  resolve 
to  dp  anything  whatever.  It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  his  inducements  to 
certain  actions  are  doe  to  his  natural  indinations  together  with  external 
rehition%  his  temputions  to  certain  crimes  to  bis  individual  nature,  to  his 
sockl  position,  and  to  the  chcumstanoes  which  excite  his  emotions;  the 
question  is  whether  what  is  thus  imposed  upon  him  is  a  disjunction  of  dif- 
ferent possibilities  between  which  he  has  to  dedde,  or  a  completely  deter- 
mining cause.  If  the  former  were  the  case,  then  even  if  he  should 
appruacii  Uie  omisbiun  ui  cuaaniisioa  of  a  suggested  action  in  a  slate  of 
complete  indeterniinatene^;s,  and  his  decision  should  be  purely  fortuitous 
so  far  as  concerned  tlie  complex  of  circumstances,  the  probabilities  would 
lead  us  to  expect  that  the  decision  in  a  large  number  of  instances  would 
be  as  often  for  as  against ;  in  this  case  the  constant  numbers  would  only 
show  that  the  temptations  to  crime  recur  with  approxirruitely  the  same 
irequency. 

i  101. 

In  inferences  from  statistical  uniformities  to  particular  instances^  deduc- 
tion takes  the  form  of  the  CALOTLATtON  or  frobabilitics. 

It  is  justified  so  far  as  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  same,  or  at  any  rate 

equivalent,  combinaiions  of  causes  affect  every  jKirticular  case,  unjustified 
where  we  cannot  assume  that  every  particular  case  falls  under  some  dis- 
junct specification  of  a  predicate  belonging  to  all. 
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I.  The  deductive  inferences  which  can  be  made  from  statistical  unifor- 
mities to  particular  instances  neoessaiUy  aatume  the  character  of  a  calcula- 
tion of  piobabiUticti  bated  upon  the  empiricaUjr  determined  numerical 
reUttons  of  the  ditjonct  initancea  (ct  1 1^5, 1 1,  ]k  297  aq.). 

When  theae  tnstancea  cover  a  lufficiently  large  lange^  tliejr  admit  of  the 
intecprctatloo  that  the  constant  and  variable  causes  active  within  that  lange 
combine  in  sncb  a  way  that,  assuming  them  to  continoe  unaltered,  the 
effects  already  observed  will  continue  to  be  produced  in  the  same  relations. 
In  iliiv  way  we  obtain  a  basis  for  the  expeciaUun  of  the  relative  frequency 
of  difltrent  cases,  and  hnd  the  fraction  of  probability  whicti  measures  the 
expectation  of  a  given  determination  of  the  particular  instance  \  when,  that 
is,  we  are  forced  in  the  particular  instance  to  have  recourse  to  the  indefinite 
knowledge  of  the  totality  of  the  possibly  active  oonditioos,  and  do  not  know 
the  individual  causes. 

The  purely  logjkal  diquuction  that  every  human  being  who  is  bom  is 
either  male  or  iemale^  together  with  our  complete  ignorance  of  the  coadi* 
tions  by  which  the  ses  ia  determined  in  the  particular  instance,  would  lead 
us  to  estimate  the  probability  for  ather  sex  in  the  particular  instance  at  ). 
But  statistical  enumeration  shows  that  the  conditions  actually  forthcoming 
du  not  i^ive  rise  to  an  equal  number  of  male  and  icmale  births  ;  the  assump- 
tion of  equal  possibility  is  cunected,  and  in  consequence  of  uur  experience 
we  shall  take  as  the  basis  of  the  calculation  of  probability  the  fact  that  of 
33  combinations  of  causes  16  will  result  in  a  feoaale  birth,  17  in  a  male^ 
and  shall  estimate  the  probabilities  at  \\  and 

a.  For  the  partionlar  csse^  nevertheless,  this  probability  remains  a 
purely  subjective  ooe^  and  affected  by  our  ignorance  of  the  actually  deter* 
mining  grounds;  we  are  not  ia  a  positioii  to  say  that  all  the  activecauses  are 
affecting  any  one  casc^  and  the  ▼arying  combination  ^ivours  the  one  issue 
more  than  the  other.  According  to  the  registers  of  death,  the  probability 
that  a  new-bom  child  will  die  in  the  first  year  is  |,  that  it  will  reach 
the  second  year  f ;  but  this  calculation  is  not  based  upon  any 
knowledge  of  the  collective  condiuouii  upon  winch  the  life  of  this  particu- 
lar child  depends  ;  it  is  not  supposed  that  this  one  individual  is  exposed  to 
all  the  active  and  opposed  influences  which  favour  oit  injure  life,  and  that 
alt  depends  upon  whether  the  friendly  or  the  hostile  forces  get  the  upper 
hand  in  the  arena  of  oombinatioDS ;  many  conditions  which  in  other  cases 
briug  about  death  or  protect  life  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  particular 
life.  To  this  extent  the  distribution  of  the  probability  taken  from  the 
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general  average  amongst  individuals^- is  ?.  ]uire  fiction;  the  calculation  of 
the  really  existing  chances  would  generally  give  another  result,  but  we  are 
unable  to  discriminate  these.  The  probAbility  ezpreised  in  the  fractions 
represents  reality  pnly  in  the  total  numbers ;  if  a  large  number  of  indi^ 
viduals  were  subject  to  the  same  circle  of  conditions  in  an  analogous 
distribution,  the  total  result  would  conform  to  the  probability :  we  shall 
find  that  next  year  in  the  same  large  population  about  a  third  of  the  new; 
bom  infants  will  die  before  completing  thsir  first  year. 

%.  The  distribution  of  the  total  relation  amongst  individuals  in  the 
form  of  their  individual  chances  would  be  more  justifiable  in  proportion  as 
such  averages  were  confirmed  ovcrsinailci  langes  W'o  couM  then  assume 
that  the  results  depend  upon  conditions  which  either  are  ahke  evervwhere, 
and  affect  every  one  equally,  or  at  any  rate,  though  they  may  be  difiierent 
for  different  individuals,  are  equivalent  to  each  other,  the  absence  of  one 
danger  or  advantage  being  compensated  for  by  the  presence  of  another, 
86  that  each  individual  really  is  affected  by  conditions  of  which  the  import 
Is  expressed  in  the  fraction  representing  the  probalNlity. 

If,  for  example,  the  ^oss^taihH  «f  deaiks  which  is  calculated  from  a 
population  of  millions,  and  according  to  which  from  every  10,000  bom  in 
a  year  so  many  die  in  the  first  year,  so  many  before  the  fifth,  and  so  many 
before  the  tenth— if  this  classification  is  confirmed  in  a  small  area,  a  small 
parish,  or  any  small  number  included  in  on'-  rnutneration,  it  does  not  follow- 
that  there  is  some  nntural  law  inexorably  demanding  the  numbers  ;  but  it 
does  follow  that  the  conditions  contained  in  the  relation  between  the 
various  bodily  constitution  and  the  external  influences,  the  manner  of  life, 
occupation,  etc,  however  manifold  they  may  be  on  the  whole,  yet  concur 
for  smaller  sections  to  form  combinations  having  the  same  result,  and  that 
favourable  and  unfavourable  conditions  are  mingled  in  the  same  proportion 
even  over  smaller  areas. 

4.  Under  such  conditions  we  may  allow  that  there  is  some  ground  for 
the  distribution  of  probability  amongst  individuals,  but  it  is  meaningless 
where  we  have  not  for  a  basis  some  predicate  belonging  to  all  individuals, 
and  having  differences  which  can  be  developed  into  a  disjunction.  Because 
all  men  die,  but  at  very  different  ages,  the  disjunction  is  that  every  one  will 
die  in  the  first  or  second,  etc.,  year,  arul  the  probability  can  be  stated  for 
each  year.  But  to  calculate  for  the  individual  the  probability  that  he  will 
be  a  railway  porter  or  a  millionaire,  because  within  a  given  population  we 
always  ^d  so  many  per  cent  railway  porters  and  so  many  per  hundred 
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thousand  miUioBaires,  would  be  as  unreuoiiable  at  to  calculate  the  proba- 
bility that  be  wtU  next  year  commit  a  murder  or  a  theft.  The  general 
elem^t  whkh  rouit  appear  in  some  special  delerminatioii  is  wanting,  and 
we  know  that  the  conditions  which  lead  to  crime  are  unequally  distributed, 
and  cannot  be  divided  out  amongst  individuals ;  here  again  statistics  might 
give  us  very  useful  clues  towards  their  investigation,  but  ultimately  it  is 
only  the  analysis  of  the  particular  and  the  application  of  the  inductive 
methods  upon  which  we  can  rely  for  the  discovery  of  real  laws. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

SYSTEMAT/ZATJON  IN  THE  DEDUCTiVB  AND  CLASSiFlCATORY 

FORMS, 

It  is  lije  work  of  systematizalion  to  represent  all  the  knowledge  attained 
to  at  any  given  time  as  a  whole  Of  which  the  parts  are  all  connected  in 
logical  relations. 

There  are  two  forms  of  it,  aocordiog  as  the  relation  determining  the 
arrangement  is  that  of  propotitions  or  that  of  concepts*  The  former  is 
SYSTuiATic  DioucTioN,  the  Utter  avsTBifATic  CLASSIFICATION.  In  the 
former  classification  is  a  subsidiary  operation,  in  the  latter  deduction. 

Chasification  takes  the  shape  of  a  logical  division  of  concepts,  which 
by  a  process  of  determination  by  opposed  characteristics  proceeds  from 
a  highesit  concept  down  Lu  Llie  lowest  species,  as  ttit:  fiiUy  detenu iiied 
concepts  which  are  accepted  upon  the  ground  of  perception  as  exiiaus- 
tivcly  expressing  reality. 

The  usefulness  of  a  classification  is  determined  by  two  points:  in  the 
first  place,  it  must  give  expression  to  the  natural  relationship  of  things, 
and,  in  the  second  place,  it  must  enable  us  to  subsume  the  particular  with 
ease  and  certainty. 

Where  there  is  a  difficulty  in  forming  the  lowest  species  themselves, 
as  in  the  organic  world,  we  must  either  look  for  a  certain  criterion  for 
specific  differences,  or  where  this  is  not  to  be  found  select  certain  forms 
as  types  round  which  the  proximate  groups  range  themselves.  The 
selection  of  these  groups  is  guided,  even  under  the  Darwinian  theory,  by 
teleological  constderaiions ;  the  application  of  statistical  methods  to 
determine  normal  types  by  averages  is  itself  governed  b\  ihc  uiea  of  the 
end,  as  well  as  the  arrangement  of  the  classii^cation  of  the  organic  world 
in  the  form  of  a  gradual  evolution. 

I.  In  the  induction  of  general  propositions  60m  pardcular  perceptions 
we  were  obliged  to  assume  provisional  concepts,  by  means  of  which  alone 
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we  were  able  to  obtain  both  the  specific  kwa  and  their  gencfalizatkma 
(I  97).  The  tndactive  ptooetaet  terred  on  the  one  hand  to  confim  and 
enrich  the  anomed  concepts,  on  the  other  hand  to  correct  them  when  it 
was  found  that  their  attribntes  were  not  necessarily  connected  according 

to  the  original  assumption.  In  so  far  as  the  inductions  were  successful 
liiey  led  to  the  establishment  of  laws  of  evolution  and  causation,  and  so 
to  the  determination  of  the  essential  concepts  of  substances,  or  where 
this  was  not  possible,  to  the  formulation  of  the  laws  according  to  which 
phenomenal  unities  ace  reUted  nnder  certain  conditions. 

These  inductive  processes  start  necessarily  from  particular  points  upon 
which  the  preliminary  hypotheses  are  grounded,  describing  gradually 
widening  circlet  and  induding  nn  increasing  manifold  of  phenomeha, 
partly  by  subsuming  them  under  known  propositions,  partly  by  combining 
them  to  form  new  laws.  The  result  of  extending  the  inductive  methods 
over  wider  fields  consists  on  the  one  hand  in  the  increasing  number  of 
specific  concepts  and  specific  laws  which  follow,  on  the  other  hand  in 
the  progressive  comprehension  of  these  concepts  and  laws  in  generic 
propositions,  in  which  general  predicates  are  made  to  depend  upon 
characteristics  which  are  oommon  to  a  huge  number  of  different  things 

When  the  totality  of  knowledge  thus  obtamed  is  regarded  at  any  given 
time  as  leletively  complete^  and  perception  has  covered  the  universe 
accessible  as  completely  as  its  present  limitations  will  allow,  then  the 
need  arises  of  surveying  the  whole,  of  arranging  the  results  of  knowledge 
in  a  comprehensive  inventory,  of  representing  them  as  parts  of  a  com- 
prehensive whole,  and  of  expressing  the  relation  of  the  parts  to  the  whole 
by  means  of  logical  relations.  Such  an  arrangement  of  our  knowledge 
into  a  whole  is  called  a  system. 

a.  This  logiotl  arrangement  may  be  guided,  and  the  form  of  the  whole 
determined,  from  two  points  of  view :  by  takmg  as  its  fundamental  form 
either  the  logical  rebtion  of  propositions  which  is  expressed  by  combtnug 
them  syllogistically  in  the  forms  of  deduction,  or  the  logical  inlatioo  of 
concepts  which  is  represented  in  divuion. 

3.  The  first  arrangement  auiis  at  explaining  specific  propositions  from 
the  smallest  possible  number  of  first  principles,  at  rr jMcsenting  them  as 
their  simple  or  composite  consequences,  i  he  s()eciii€aiion  of  concepts 
subserves  the  development  of  general  propositions  by  enabling  us  to 
construct  the  various  minor  propositions  which  are  combined  with  ther 
major  propositions  to  prodoce  the  conclusions ;  and  the  whole  complex 
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of  propotidoos  included  in  this  amageinent  assumes  the  character  of  a 
dedttctiYe  idence^  with  the  difference  tfaet  its  tint  principles  are  not 
axiomii  but  hypotheses  obtained  and  conflimed  by  induction.  We  have 
such  an  armogement  in  necbanicsy  the  pcopositioos  of  which  deal  with 
the  most  general  properties  of  bodies  \  it  does  not  need  to  descend  into 
the  whole  manifold  of  the  given,  inasmuch  as  it  deals  only  with  events 
which  take  place  in  a  similar  manner  in  bodies  differing  in  many  oiner 
rL>[iects  ;  it  lays  down  propositions  which  are  true  in  the  same  way  of  all 
fluids,  all  gase^  etc.,  and  represents  them  as  the  consequences  of  general 
presappoaitions.  That  this  or  that  phenomenon  falls  under  these  laws 
is  a  matter  for  subsnmptton  in  dealing  with  the  paiticttlar;  it  is  not 
neoesiaiy  to  the  completenen  of  the  anmngefnent  of  the  whole,  wfaidi 
need  go  no  further  than  the  predicates  are  specified. 

AU  such  propositions  are  by  nature  h3rpothetical ;  they  state  what 
under  certain  conditions  follows  according  to  law ;  they  do  not  directly 
stale  thai  ilic  cuadtUuns  lake  place,  or  lliai  all  possible  variations  m  liie 
conditions  are  realized.  The  mechanical  theory  of  gases  disregards  their 
chemical  ditlerences  in  so  far  as  they  do  not  atlect  its  special  province  by 
giving  rise  to  differences  of  specific  gravity ;  it  is  no  part  of  its  task  to 
enumerate  bow  many  sorts  of  gases  there  are:  it  is  enou^  to.  say  that  if 
a  body  is  a  gas  it  conforms  to  certain  laws  of  compressibdity,  of  eipansioii 
by  heat,  or  of  capacity  for  heal,  etc. 

For  this  reason  this  arrangement  of  knowledge  finds  its  limits  where 
the  specific  hiws  canrfot  be  derived  from  more  general  laws,  and  where 
the  modification  of  a  general  predicate  cannot  be  represented  as  the 
consequence  of  a  njudification  in  the  concept  of  the  subject;  from  that 
point  it  must  pass  into  an  empirical  enumeration.  In  the  theory  of  heat 
we  may  be  able  to  establish  the  general  proposition  that  heat  expands 
bodies  and  alters  their  aggregate  state,  and  to  derive  therefrom  a  series 
of  consequences;  but  we  are  unable  to  deduce  the  coefficients  of  ex- 
pansion of  the  particular  substances,  or  their  melting  and  boiling  points, 
in  such  a  way  that  they  may  appear  as  the  necessary  consequences  of 
certain  conceptually  determined  differences.  In  optics,  similarly,  we  are 
able  to  express  the  laws  of  refraction  in  general  formule,  and  from  the 
constancy  of  the  quotient  which  obtauia  bciwccti  ihe  sinus  oi  tiie  angles 
of  incidence  and  of  refraction  to  deduce  a  number  of  specific  phenomena ; 
but  we  are  unable  to  find  any  invariable  general  formula  by  which  to 
determine  whether,  in  passing  from  one  medium  to  another,  the  ray  is 
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bn^en  towirds  or  away  Itom  the  perp^icular,  for  difference  in  densit/ 
is  not  invariably  a  guide.  Even' if  it  were  a  rale  that  in  patting  from  a 
medium  of  ieaa  density  to  one  of  greater  density  the  ray  of  light  is  broken 
towards  the  perpendicQlar,  diefe  is  still  no  possibility  of  deducing  the 

magnitude  of  the  coefficients  of  refraction  from  any  general  differences, 
and  of  stating  the  standard  by  which  it  may  be  determined  for  any  two 
substances.  Here  again  deduction  comes  to  an  end  lathe  enumeration 
of  empirically  given  constants. 

4.  That  arrangement  of  the  whole  of  our  knowledge  which  takes  the 
form  of  a  division  of  concepla— of  systematic  daasification^-starts  fsxm 
another  point  of  view.  While  the  dedactive  arrangement  is  of  a  hypo- 
thetical natnrer  this  starts  from  the  given,  from  the  empirically  teal,  and 
moves  in  categorical  propositions  which  always  assume  the  existence  of 
their  jibbjectsi  it  generally  takes  the  form  of  divisive  judgment,  stating 
that  a  general  concept  which  comprehends  a  given  plurahty  of  distinct 
realities  falls  into  such  and  such  specific  differences,  or  includes  such  and 
such  species*  The  definitions  which  include  both  general  and  special 
concepts  are  no  longer  mere  verbal  explanations  of  logical  concepts,  for 
which  we  have  to  find  an  application ;  they  express  the  concept  of  that 
which  is  empirically  realised,  and  for  this  reason  they  extend  no  further 
than  their  application  to  the  given  is  certain,  or  at  any  rate  probable. 

5.  We  must  here  distinguish  between  a  wider  and  a  narrower  sense  in 
which  we  may  speak  of  classification.  In  the  wider  sense  every  arrange- 
ment in  the  form  of  conceptual  division,  of  all  those  concepts  expressing 
the  given  which  fall  under  one  general  concept  an  !  may  be  reguided  as 
exhausting  its  empirical  extension,  is  called  classitication  ;  in  this  sense 
we  speak  of  a  classification  of  visible  colours,  of  audible  notes,  of  shapes 
of  leaves,  of  illnesses,  etc  The  assumption  is,  that  the  empirical  exten- 
sion of  whatever  ialls  under  the  general  concept  is  determined  by  it,  and 
the  problem  is  to  arrange  the  manifold  of  whatever  it  includes  in  the  form 
of  a  progressive  division  in  such  a  way  that  all  thtf  differences  which  go  to 
make  up  the  concrete  determination  of  the  particular  areas  fully  recognized 
as  the  partial  resemblances  ;  the  problem  is  solved  by  producing  a  system 
of  divisions  wliich  conjbines  together  in  its  lowest  specific  concepts  that 
which  lb  similar  in  most  characteristics,  and  distributes  that  which  Uitfers 
most  in  opposite  highest  classes. 

6.  Over  against  this  classification  of  predicative  determinations  we  have 
classification  in  the  nanower  senses  the  classification  of  substances  aacording 
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to  their  essential  concepts,  or  ai  atiy  rate  the  claf.sihratioa  ot  iho^e  unities 
which,  though  they  may  not  satisfy  all  that  is  demanded  by  tlie  i  onccj)! 
of  substance,  must  nevertheless  serve  us  as  subjects  of  all  judgments  of 
perception,  as  the  thuiff  to  which  we  refer  our  predicates  and  of  which  we 
speak  in  our  laws. 

Since  all  judgments  of  peiception  dealing  with  the  particular  and  all 
laws  obtained  hy  deduction  ultimately  refer  to  auch  unities,  and  serve  to 
determine  their  concepts,  it  becomes  incumbent  upon  us  to  set  out  the 
whole  of  what  we  know  of  the  universe  in  an  exhaustive  statement  and 
arrangement  of  the  essential  concepts  of  things.  This  classification  of 
the  totality  contained  in  the  universe  would  be,  if  we  imagine  t  <  oiupietc, 
the  final  and  perfect  result  ol  all  empirical  invesngaiion,  the  cont  lusion  of 
all  the  processes  we  have  been  considering,  the  all-embraciriL;  <  nmpletion 
and  logical  perfection  of  knowledge.  Since  all  events  of  which  the  heces- 
sity  is  contained  in  our  laws  must  be  explained  by  the  nature  of  the 
existent,  any  deductive  form  of  science  which  aims  at  being  the  expression 
of  the  actual  universe  must  presuppose  a  knowledge  of  the  actual  consti- 
tution of  the  universe,  in  a  form  which  connects  the  hypothetical  necessity 
of  laws  with  the  existence  of  fixed  forms;  it  is  a  one-sided  view  to 
regard  the  deductively  systematic  forms  as  in  diemsdves  higher  and  more 
excellent  than  the  classificatory.  The  latter  do  not  exclude,  but  include, 
the  knowledge  and  investigation  of  laws,  while  they  also  add  richness  of 
content  to  ihc  general  foimulae  from  which  no  one  has  ever  succeeded  in 
deducing  the  actual  in  its  concrete  constitution.^  On  the  other  hand,  the 
laws  obtained  by  induction  cannot  be  regarded  as  well  grounded  and 
invariable  until  we  have  tested  them  by  employing  them  to  guide  us  in 
carrying  out  a  classification  in  all  directions. 

7.  The  assumption  involved  in  such  an  aU-embradog  clasai&catoiy 
system  is»  that  the  universe  of  things  given  to  us  in  perception  must  be 
capable  of  being  arranged  in  a  comprehensible  logical  division,  in  which 
we  proceed  from  one  mAst  general  and  highest  concept,  by  way  of  deter- 
mination by  opposhe  characteristics.  This  compvehensibility  would  be 
attained  if  the  more  general  concepts  themselves  contained  the  ground 
of  specification,  if  the  grounds  of  division  were  not  only  introduced  from 
without,  but  were  already  contained  in  their  definitions  fcf.  5^  41,  5.  I.  p. 
280).  In  the  merely  logical  treatment  of  the  concept,  which  we  dealt  with 
in  fart  IL,  there  is  the  general  possibility  of  descending  by  difierent  deter< 
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mtiutiooi  fieom  one  higher  coooepi  to  lower  ooet,  and  of  atceiuliiif  from 
one.  lower  oonoept  in  diifcreot  dircctioof  to  higher  onet;  whether  the 
arrangement  of  essential  eonoepts  allows  us  the  came  freedom,  or  whether 

their  higher  concepts  can  be  constructed  in  only  one  way,  we  must 
leam  hom  a  consideration  of  their  content ;  it  is  not  absolutely  aeceasary 
that  there  should  be  only  one  (  jirect  arran^cuKiit  even  licre. 

8.  From  what  we  have  said  in  §  77i  6  (p.  163),  and  §  94>  5  sq.  (p.  310)1 
it  follows  that  the  complete  expreaiions  of  the  esaenttal  concepts  of  thinga 
moit  include  their  cauaal  rehitioat;  these  mutt  take  the  Ibrni  of  laws,  - 
aoooidiog  to  which  invariable  thinga  act  under  certain  conditiona  bjr  virtue 
of  their  mutual  forcei^  or  the  development  proceeding  from  the  nature 
of  the  thmp  themselves  is  modified  by  their  relation  to  other  thinga. 
Because  of  their  hypothetical  nature,  these  laws  can  only  tell  us  that  a 
subject  absuines  a  certain  dclciniinuLioii  ;/  u  bUnJs  in  certain  relations 
to  other  ibin^a,  whether  this  or  that  relatiou  actually  exists  depends,  not 
upon  the  concept  of  the  thing,  but  upon  the  actual  consiuution  of  the 
universe,  in  which  there  is  never  realized  more  than  a  part  of  these 
hypothetical  relations.  It  is  this  which  always,  even  when  we  think  of 
oar  concepts  as  complete,  dtstinguiahea  the  logical  division  which  describes 
the  extension  of  the  possible  from  the  empirical  division  which  deals  with 
those  determinationa  only  which  are  condidoned  by  the  actually  existing  ■ 
dicomstances ;  otherwise  we  must  assume  that  from  the  essential  concepts 
of  things  there  follows  with  necessity  the  actual  number  of  individuals 
failing  under  liie  concept,  and  their  distribuliuii  m  space,  iicncc  tluii  no- 
thing is  possible  but  the  actual.  This  has  been  atTirmed  in  the  phnu^uphy 
of  Spinoza  and  of  Hegel,  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  has  been  able 
to  cany  it  out.  According  to  Spinoza,  the  existence  of  the  particular 
remains  imezpUined  by  the  essential  concepta  of  attributei^  inasmuch  as 
it  ia  always  detcrmmed  by  other  particulars  in  an  endless  regressioa;  and 
Hegel  leaves  a  wide  field  open  to  empirical  chance  in  that  his  method 
aims  at  deducing  according  to  logical  prindplea  only  the  ^tem  of  con- 
cepts, and  not  the  particular  manner  in  which  they  are  realized.  So  fiv, 
therefore,  as  concerns  the  presuppositions  of  method,  the  possibility  of 
the  distinction  between  logical  and  empirical  division  remams  open  to 
us. 

9.  The  ideal  of  every  classification  of  all  the  manifold  things  of  the 
universe  is  therefore  an  arrangement  of  the  concepts  expressing  their, 
essence  in  the  lorm  of  a  deductive  analytical  development  (|  79,  5,  p.  19b) 

s.  L.— 11.  L  L 
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from  one  higbesi  ooooept^  or  in  the  Ibnn  of  a  deductaoa  sbowiog  what 
tpedflcatioiii  of  gmnl  conoepu  must  become  actual  iitider  the  given 
relatioiii ;  and  la  older  that  such  a  devdopment  should  be  pomible  it  ia 
neoeeaaiy  that  the  highest  oonoept,  that  of  the  existent  or  of  substance^ 

sboald  contain  the  ground  of  a  differentiation.  Leibnitz  indeed,  with  his 
peculiar  logical  acuteness,  constructcti  the  most  general  concept  of  su in- 
stance in  such  a  way  that  it  should  contain  in  itself  the  possibility  of  differ- 
ence in  relations  of  action  and  passion  and  in  the  d^ees  of  perception  ; 
he  saw  that  further  developaient  is  not  possible  from  an  absolutely  simple 
attribate,  but  only  fiom  a  determinatioo  which  contains  a  plaiality  in  a 
unity,  and  that  any  division  which  shook!  stsit  Ikom  an  absdatdy  simple 
concept  would  have  to  introduce  differences  from  without  But  not  even 
Leibnitz  in  his  theory  of  monads  has  succeeded  in  actually  canying  out 
the  ctasdfication  of  the  given  in  the  form  of  pure  conceptual  development 
down  to  the  concrete. 

ID.  The  state  of  our  actual  kijowledge  prevents  us  from  regarding  liiis 
ideal  stage  as  attained,  and  the  attempts  of  speculative  natural  philosophy 
to  deduce  from  the  general  concept  of  the  real,  or  of  the  otherness  of  the 
idea,  say  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  hydrogen  and  carbon,  have  been  rightly 
ridiculed  Although  we  must  not  hesitate  to  maintain  the  logical  rule  that 
specific  concepts,  which  present  themselves  as  the  species  of  a  genus,  are 
not  to  be  simply  accepted,  but  that  we  aie  to  look  for  the  ground  which 
combines  the  attributes  of  the  genus  now  with  one  specific  difference  and 
now  Willi  iiioihci,  yet  we  must  not  delude  ourselves  into  thinking  that 
the  given  means  suffice  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  ideal  claim,  and  that 
we  have  obtauied  in  any  provmce  a  final  knowledge  of  the  essential  con- 
cepts and  of  the  grounds  of  specification  contained  in  them,  such  that  we 
could  base  upon  it  a  complete  deductive  development  of  concepts. 

Where  the  establishment  of  ii^imm  ^edn  has  been  most  successful, — 
U.^  in  chemistfyt^the  concepts  of  the  simple  elements  cannot  be  repre- 
sented as  specifications  of  general  concepts  in  such  a  way  that  we  can 
formufaite  a  law  accoiding  to  which  variation  in  one  attribute  gives 
rise  to  variation  in  others,  and  which  constructs  the  different  concepts  of 
the  particular  elements,  as  the  gcncial  equation  of  a  curve  of  the  second 
degree  constructs  circle,  ellipse,  parabola,  and  hyperbola,  by  variation  in 
the  relation  of  the  constant  values  ;  we  are  confronted,  on  the  contrary,  by 
a  plurality  which  is  quite  beyond  our  grasp.  Nor  has  the  Darwinian 
theory  of  evolution  as  yet  fulfilled  its  promises  of  revealing  the  laws 
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according  to  which  variattons  tnast  follow  firom  any  special  stock,  let  alono 
the  common  stock  of  all  organisms  i  in  this  diiection  the  theoiy  has  done 

much  more  to  raise  problems— no  doubt  fruitful  ones— than  to  attain 
certain  results  whicii  would  show  that  interaal  interaciiun  of  all  parts  of  an 
organic  iurm,  according  lu  which  the  variation  of  one  part  causally  con- 
ditions the  variation  of  others,  and  the  necessity  whereby  certain  variations 
should  follow  certain  exteroal  conditions.  The  confidence  of  the  state- 
ment that  it  is  so  is  not  yet  supported  by  the  convincing  proof  of  the 
laws  according  to  which  it  is  so. 

1 1.  Matters  being  so,  we  are  driven  in  our  methodical  classification  to 
find  a  substitute  for  that  complete  understanding  of  the  development  of 
essential  concepts  which  is  as  yet  beyond  our  reach,  and,  while  keeping 
the  filial  ciui  in  view,  to  begin  by  aiming  ai  Uic  most  practical  logical 
arranr^ement  which  is  attaiiuiblc  wall  tin-  rneans  at  our  disi)Osal. 

From  this  point  of  view  we  must  relmquisli  the  attempt  to  include  all 
concepts  in  one  system  designed  upon  one  plan.  This  is  especially 
opposed  by  the  different  meanings  in  which  we  form  and  determine  the 
concepts  of  things.  In  §  7B  we  saw  how  our  concepts  of  things  are 
grounded  upon  different  forms  of  unity;  the  concepu  of  substances  and 
the  concepts  of  individual  forms  csnnot  be  brought  within  one  framework 
of  complete  classification  because  of  the  different  way  in  which  tiie  atlfi- 
butes  are  synthesized.  But  it  is  not  only  by  this  consideration  that 
diiTerent  spheres  are  distinguished  within  wlucli  wc  may  hope  to  carry  out 
a  classification.  Within  trie  sphere  of  individual  forms  itself,  we  find 
departments  marked  off  in  which  a  different  meaning  attaches  to  the 
individual  forms,  the  departments  of  the  organic  and  the  inorganic;  and 
yet  another  break  separates  the  totality  of  the  beings  which  we  regsrd  as 
individual  subjects  of  psychical  activities  ftom  eatemally  perceptible 
things.  So  long  as  we  have  no  dear  insight  into  the  relation  between, 
e.g.,  the  concepts  of  organic  individuals  and  the  nature  of  the  substances 
from  which  their  forms  are  built  up,  so  long  as  the  relations  between 
psychicil  and  organic  activities  rctiuiin  obscure,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but 
to  hold  these  spheres  apart,  although  the  i^hiiusuplucal  systematization  of 
the  universe  will  always  make  hypothetical  attempts  to  brmg  them  into 
comprehensible  relations.  It  is  fortunate  that  on  the  whole  these  different 
ptovinces  of  objects  which  are  to  be  li^gically  airaoged  can  be  distinguished 
easily  and  with  certainty. 

IS.  The  other  consideration  by  which  we  ate  guided  in  methods  of 
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tystemotiG  clasttficstion  ii  coonccked  with  the  fxcX  that  the  thingp  which 
are  given  to  perception  are  completely  determined  and  concrete^  that  our 
moat  certain  knowledge  refeii  to  the  nature  and  behaviour  of  partkular 
observed  thing*,  and  that  we  mutt  therefore  start  from  these  data,  as  being 

the  most  firmly  established.  A  simple  process  of  abstraction  first  reveals 
the  elciacius  common  to  which  is  contained  witlun  the  wide  spheres, 
whirh  are  naturally  and  easily  separated  in  their  most  general  attributes; 
between  these  most  general  concepts  of  matter,  of  animated  bcmgs,  etc., 
and  the  lowest  specific  concepts  under  which  we  assume  completely 
similar  concrete  phenomena  to  be  comprehended,  it  is  most  important  to 
constroct  the  middle  conoepts,  which  serve  on  the  one  hand  as  speciaiisa- 
dons  of  the  common  element,  on  the  other  as  comprehensive  generic 
concepts  for  the  manifold  of  particttlar  species* 

13.  Whether  or  not  the  constntctlon  of  these  intermediary  concepts  is 
adapted  to  its  purpose  must  be  determined  from  two  points  of  view. 

In  the  first  place,  the  superordinate  generic  concepts  must  be  so  con- 
structed as  tu  enable  lis  to  niakc  tlie  greatest  possible  number  <.>!  universal 
judgments,  hence  to  comprehend  that  which  falls  as  far  as  po-)biblc  under 
common  propositions  and  laws  having  their  predicates  as  fully  determined 
as  posttble ;  subsumption  under  such  a  concept  would  enable  us  to  make 
tHb  greatest  namber  of  inferences,  which  by  applying  these  laws  to  the 
subsumed  subject  would  lead  to  the  fullest  and  most  definite  knowlec^e. 
If,  to  take  an  extreme  instance^  I  should  try  to  form  a  geneial  concept  of 
phmts  with  white  blossoms,  this  would  not  enable  me  to  make  any  further 
general  proposidons  than  are  involved  In  the  fact  of  blossoming  in  general ; 
the  white  colour  of  the  bfossoms  is  neither  ground  nor  sign  of  any  pre* 
dicates  which  are  common  to  plants  with  white  blossoms  and  distinguish 
them  from  those  with  red  blossoms  ;  in  this  respect  the  concept  would  be 
unfruittul.  But  by  forming  the  concept  of  monocotyledons  I  am  enabled 
to  establish  a  number  of  predicates  which  are  common  to  the  plants 
showing  this  form  oC  development^  and  which  also  distinguish  them  from 
dicotyledons. 

-It  is  because  these  concepts  are  chiefly  valuable  as  adding  a  number  of 
definke  predicates  to  every  subject^  whether  particuhff  dung  or  specific 
concept^  which  b  subsnmed  under  them,  that  the  second  need  arises  of 
ftmning  the  classification  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  the  particular  to  be 
subsumed  under  its  fimmework  easily  and  with  certainty.  For  this  it  is 
necessary  that  the  subsumption,  both  under  the  higher  genera  and  the 
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specific  concepts,  should  be  guided  by  as  few  and  as  easily  recognisable 
characteristact  as  poinble.  From  this  point  of  vieir  we  must  arrange  our 
concepts  in  inch  a  way  that  they  may  admit  of  those  abbreviatod  formuke 
of  defittttion  whidi  we  described  in  {  77, 7,p^  164,  tt  diagnostic  defiiutioiis» 
hence  of  oomptebautoii  in  concepts  of  such  a  constilntion  that  one  eanly 
lecognised  chtiactertsHc  is  the  certain  sign  of  a  number  of  others  by 
which  the  concept  is  distifigotshed  in  different  directions  from  otheis, 
and  which  contain  the  ground  of  further  predicates  or  modes  of 
action.  To  express  it  differently,  classification  must  subserve  on  the  one 
hand  the  interests  of  generalization,  on  the  other  those  of  specializatioa. 
For  subsumption  attains  its  completion  in  subordination  under  tlie  most 
specific  concept,  while  the  syllogistic  process  opens  out  into  major  premises 
of  the  greatest  possible  generality. 

14.  If  we  begin  with  the  first  rule,  that  of  10  anmging  the  classifica- 
tion that  the  intennediaiy  concepts  combine  whatever  is  similar  in  most 
respects  and  hold  apart  whatever  is  dissimilar  in  most  lespectti  and  that 
they  therefore  express  the  degrees  of  natuial  relationship  between  things, 
we  shall  find  that  we  again  have  to  notice  two  pointi^  On  the  one 
hand,  what  occurs  to  us  first  is  to  proceed  upwards,  combining  those 
species  which  have  most  determinations  in  couimoa  into  genera,  and 
these  again  from  the  same  pomi  of  view  inio  higher  genera,  by  means  of 
a  general  survey  and  comparison  of  things  in  all  their  asj^ect-;.  But  there 
is  also  the  other  problem  of  arranging  these  concepts  in  such  a  way  as  to 
represent  an  exhaustive  division  which  includes  the  whole  extent  of  the 
department  in  question,  and  in  which  all  the  concepts  must  stand  in 
'  simple  and  clear  rektions  of  subordination  and  disjunct  coordinstion,  in  . 
which  therefore  each  concept  takes  a  given  ph^e^  and  stands  in  simple 
opposition  co^xdipate^  in  simple  snboidinatlon  to  higher  concepts* 
All  diviiioA  must  proceed  acootdnig  to  certain  grounds  of  division, 
which  admit  of  disjunct  members ;  thus  the  problem  is  not  merely 
to  combine  wliatever  is  similar,  but  to  combine  in  such  a  way  tiut 
the  concepts  thus  formed  may  be  represented  is  di  ^junclly  co-ordinate 
according  to  certain  grotmds  of  division.  For  this  reason  we  must  always 
notice  both  the  common  attributes  and  those  which  are  different  and 
opposed,  and  as  a  preliminaiy  to  every  classification  we  must  not  only 
dtioover  whatever  agrees  in  many  characteristics,  but  must  also  survey  the 
many  disjunct  characteristics  which  are  opposed  on  definite  grounds  of 
division.  ......  .... 
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15.  Thus  the  process  may  begin  in  two  ways.  Id  the  first  place,  we 
iDDSt  break  up  the  total  extension  by  taking  a  characteristic  which  is 
common  to  all,  by  finding  differences  in  it  which  exhaust  the  whole 
extension,  by  again  dividing  in  the  same  way  the  classes  thus  obtained, 
and  then  we  must  see  whether  in  this  way  we  obtain  concepts  which  com- 
bine whatever  is  most  similar.  For  instance,  a  general  attribute  of 
animals  is  motion ;  division  according  to  the  different  kinds  of  motion 
or  the  different  conformation  of  the  locomotive  organs  is  a  primary 
division  which  is  complete  when  it  includes  all  existing  varieties.  A 
general  attribute  of  plants  is  propagation,  and  we  may  get  a  first  division 
by  stating  the  different  kinds  of  propagation.  We  shall  naturally 
endeavour  to  form  the  subdivisions  also  from  the  same  ground  of 
division,  as,  for  example,  in  the  Linnaean  system ;  but  ultimately  we 
shall  always  have  to  pass  to  other  grounds,  which  will  differ  for  the 
different  classes.  The  test  of  such  a  classification  would  be  that  as  we 
descend  the  concepts  we  thus  form  of  orders,  frmilies,  and  genem  shouki 
be  found  to  combine  more  and  more  common  cbaracteristics ;  in  other 
words,  agreement  in  the  distinguishing  attributes  employed  for  the  division 
should  be  the  ground  or  the  sign  of  agreement  in  a  number  of  other 
attributes,  nnd  (  [tp' )sition  in  those  distinguishing  attributes  the  ground  ur 
sign  of  opposition  in  otiicr  respects  also. 

Division  thus  proceeding  downwards,  would  be  met  by  the  process  of 
abstraction,  which,  mounting  upwards,  begins  by  combining  the  smallest 
group  of  species  in  the  larger  circles  of  geneia.  If  we  had  begun  with 
the  latter  the  success  of  our  progress  from  this  starting  point  would  be 
.known  first  by  the  iact  that  the  whole  extenskm  would  be  exhausted  by 
the  larger  as  welt  aa  the  smaller  circles^  hence  that  no  isolated  species 
were  left  out,  then  by  the  Curt  that  as  we  proceeded  further  groups  of  higher 
concepts  would  arise,  which  from  their^opposition  in  certain  attributes  and 
similarity  in  others  woukl  naiurally  fall  into  disjunct  co-ordination  under 
one  common  higher  concept.  To  take  a  simple  instance,  in  which  the 
species  are,  for  the  i»ake  of  clearness,  replaced  by  individuals :  if  a  large 
community  men  should  naturally  fall  into  two  groups  of  similar 
individuals,  the  one  set  having  dark  eyes,  dark  complexion,  and  dark  hair, 
the  other  being  fiur,  blue-eyed,  and  light*haired ;  if  it  should  then  be 
found  that  all  the  members  of  the  first  giiMip  spoke  a  Latin  tongue^  and 
all  those  of  the  second  a  Teutonic,  or  if  the  former  were  lively  and 
excitable,  the  latter  more  thoughtful  and  calm,  then  we  should  have  the 
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type  of  an  easy  classification,  in  which  the  granps  obtained  by  the  ascend* 
ing  process  are  distinguished  by  a  certain  attribute  which  subsequentty 
proves  to  be  connected  with  a  nnmber  of  other  differences  in  habits, 

customs,  etc.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  had  proceeded  downwards,  say  by 
dividing  according  to  language,  and  had  iluis  obtained  by  division  just 
those  groups  which  we  were  led  to  form  in  our  first  process  by  prepon- 
derating similarity,  we  should  again  have  found  a  proof  of  the  success  of 
the  process  in  the  fact  that  it  led  ns  to  groups  within  which  everything 
was  similar. 

16.  This  easy  coincidence  of  the  hnes  drawn  downwards  by  division, 
with  the  boundaries  shown  by  combining  the  most  similar  tlungs>  is  just  what 
is  generally  denied  to  us  by  the  manifoldnesa  of  actual  things ;  and  we 
are  always  in  danger  either  of  obtaining  by  division,  as  Linnaeus  did, 

class  concepts  of  which  some  uicinljers  are  much  more  sinnlar  to  members 
of  other  classes  than  to  those  of  tlieir  own,  or  if  we  proceed  upwards  of 
missing  the  clear  oppositions  which  distinguish  co-ordinate  concepts. 

In  combining  from  below,  though  we  often  come  upon  groups  of  forms 
which  undoubtedly  belong  together,  yet  we  are  often  confronted  by 
numbers  of  forms  which,  from  different  points  of  view,  would  give  dif- 
lierent  genera,  and  have  therefore  to  Ichoose  which  point  of  view  shall  be 
preferred.  Here  we  shall  be  determined  in  the  first  instance  by  reference 
to  the  division,  and  those  things  will  be  held  to  be  simihu*  which  agree 
in  difTering  from  others,  and  admit  of  a  clear  disjuiiclion  into  as  few 
nit.iiibers  as  possible;^  if  this  fails,  we  must  avoid  the  choice,  and  must 
represent  the  given  concept  as  the  result  of  a  division  from  a  twofold 
ground,  having  cross-memben.  The  elements  of  the  ancients  may  be 
combined  according  to  s^ilarity  in  two  ways :  the  dry  are  earth  and 
five,  the  moist  water  and  air;  on  the  other  hand,  fire  and  air  are 

'  If  we  had  before  as  the  conUnatka  (i)  a^r/,  (2)  htdt^  <3)  ^'^Z*.  (4)<'^^/>  veA 
wanted  to  combine  the  most  tinuUr,  we  might  ctMnbtne  (i)  and  (1)  in  h<t^  (3)  and 

(4)  in  hcf,  or  (l)  and  (4)  in  abc,  (2)  and  (3)  in  bed.  But  if  /and  /  were  opposed  sub- 
ordinates to  a  general  attribute  E,  while  a  and  J  were  disparate,  then  the  first  combina- 
tion is  preferable,  as  giving  us  bte  and  be/  as  disjunct  co-ordinate  concepts  of  a  higher 

But  if  both  #aiid  /sad  « and  «f  weie opposites*  then  it  wovid  be  correct  not  to  give 
the  preference  to  eltber  combination,  bat  to  represent  thdr  relation  Ss  the  ftsah  of  a 
combined  divislan  of  4r  sccoeding  to  two  grounds  of  division : 

'  / 
41.*  h€at—b<af 
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warm,  water  and  eaith  cold.  Neither  eimOaritf  ^  daim  pnoodence 
over  the  other;  but  thejr  are  easily  repretented  in.  their  logical  relatiim 
by  means  of  a  composite  division,  whichi  without  giving  the  preference 
to  either  gronod  of  division,  divides  aeeofding  to  both. 

17.  But  there  are  natural  groups  of  allied  and  similar  things,  which 
ncverthi  less  admit  of  no  generic  concept  expressing  their  connection,  and 
which  by  their  peculiar  constitution  refuse  to  conform  to  the  orderliness 
of  the  logical  system.  If  we  had  a  group  of  concepts  represented  ns 
follows  (a  and  <t',  b  and  ^,  being  taken  as  contradictory  attrilMites),— 

ak^def  itkedtf  mbttPif 

alfcdtf  4fbed€f 
then  each  of  rtiese  concepts  would  be  like  the  middle  concept  in  6ve 

attributes,  and  different  in  only  one,  while  it  would  be  like  each  of  the 
others  in  at  least  four  characteristics  ;  but  the  deviations  from  the  middle 
form  arc  always  in  different  ciireclions.  In  constnirting  our  concept  by 
abstraction  we  ought  to  be  able  to  select  the  element  common  to  ail, 
but  all  we  should  he  able  to  find  here  would  be  a  general  concept 
ABODE  Ft  containing  the  general  attributes  A,  B,  etc,  in  which  m  and 
a',  b  and  ^,  would  appear  as  contradictories.  But  this  general  concept 
would  contain  the  very  different  concepts  tUfi^tf^  etc,  and  would  mx 
be  adapted  to  expreH  in  any  way  adequately  those  concepts  which  in 
our  instance  form  a  connected  natural  group  when  the  other  members 
which  would  occupy  the  same  rank  with  equal  differences  are  wanting. 
Such  a  group  justifies  a  common  name,  but  there  is  no  concept  corre- 
sponding to  it  which  can  be  fixed  in  a  definition  ;  the  statement  that  the 
things  belonging  to  the  group  generally  have  the  attribute  a,  but  some- 
times a',  that  they  generally  have  the  attribute  b^  but  sometimes  b^^ 
cannot  be  a  substitute  for  a  definition>  which  must  be  equally  true  oC 
everything  included  in  it  Such  a  group  is  represented  by  the  central 
form,  which  has  most  similarity  with  all  the  others^  so  that  these  others 
may  be  regarded  as  the  variations  in  different  directions  of  a  central 
type. 

In  proportion  as  we  are  unable  to  find  wiihm  ihc  extension  uf  a  higher 
concept  far-reaching  and  fundamental  differences  which  would  enable  us 
to  make  our  division  safely,  and  in  proportion  as  the  differences  them- 
selves are  of  a  quantitative  and  changeable  nature,  we  are  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  formation  of  such  groups  .in  our  survey  of  the  manifold  of 
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thiogi.  In  the  classification  of  men,  according  to  their  structure,  we 
have  been  foiced»  in.  proportioii  at  our  knowledge  of  the  different  races 
became  mofe  eatemivef  to  relinquiih  the  idea  of  a  strict  logical  division 
and  confine  ounelves  to  finding  such  groups  as  form  themselves  around 
certain  types;  we  cannot,  however,  avoid  the  difficulty  of  intermediary 
forms,  which  leave  us  doubtful  to  which  group  they  belong.^ 

In  our  endeavour,  therefore,  to  make  the  classilicaiion  as  far  as  possible 
the  expression  of  natural  relationship,  we  arc  obliged  tn  uimit  such  logical 
anomalies  throughout  the  lowest  stages,  and  are  limited  to  arranging  the 
higher  orders  according  to  ceruin  characteristics  of  agreement  and  opposi- 
tion, by  discovering  the  most  far-reaching  differences. 

18.  The  second  question  now  arises,  whether  the  arrangement  thus 
obtained  enables^us  to  cany  on  our  subsumption  with  ease  and  certainty. 
If  the  Utter  end  should  be  pursued  apart  from  the  former,  we  might 
imagine  a  group  of  given  objects  as  dastified  in  two  ways,  or  a  classifica- 
tion subservient  merely  to  diagnostic  interests  preceding  that  which  starts 
fiom  the  oiher  point  of  view.  For  what  is  most  needed  in  subsumption 
is  to  find  the  lowe«;t  specific  concept  to  which  anv  object  can  he  subor- 
dinated, because  that  gives  us  the  predicate  which  is  richest  m  content, 
that  upon  which  the  most  numerous,  and  the  most  definite  statements  de- 
pend. If  the  lowest  specific  concepts  were  known  and  named,  all  that 
would  remain  would  be  to  subsume  an  object  under  ito  appropriate  specific 
concept  in  the  quickest  way ;  and  thb  would  be  for  every  species  to  have 
its  easily  recognised  chamcteristic  attribute  distinguishing  it  from  all  others, 
so  that  the  subsumption  would  be  determined  by  the  presence  of  this  one 
aunbuie.  Diagnostic  definitions  would  then  consist  entirely  of  these 
attributes ;  they  would  be  like  a  smiple  index  to  the  complete  concepts, 
and  all  we  should  have  to  do  would  be  to  learn  the  characteristic  attribute 
for  the  name  of  every  it^ma  sptaes;  so  as  to  be  able  to  name  every  object, 
and  by  means  of  the  name  to  rec^i  or  look  up  the  other  attributes* 

*  '*  The  difTerent  groups  of  lower  organisms,  such  as  flagellaUP,  dinoflagellatx,  rhiiopods, 
etc.,  cannot  be  dUtii^uhed  from  each  other  by  any  complete  <Ufference.  .  .  .  The 
special  ehsficcerulics  of  sojooe  of  thste  groups  are  only  foond  in  iho  msin  port  of  the 
forms,  not  in  the  outlying  members.  Each  group  centres  itself  in  s  dumcteristic  type, 
nhirh  i-^  ^h'rplv  ^t^Mnpiiished  from  that  nf  the  neighbouring^  f^rotips.    .  is  well 

to  review  ail  the  lower  groups  of  organisms  from  a  certain  height,  and  see  tiiem  as  a 
great  connected  field  ;  but  it  is  not  less  necessary  to  iuok  closer  and  to  see  that  we  ate 
dcaliiig  with  a  hilly  ooanlfy.  Flegdlaui  or  iwl«0Qine«  lepraieiit  diffinent  types  or  billt 
of  this  kiiKL"-G.  Klobs,  **  FfaiceUaten  Studien  hi  ZffHrAr./Sr  aiwi.  ZMiw,  It.,  a, 
p«  a66i 
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t9w  No  method  of  claasification  can  mid  this  prosaic  considenitioii, 
that  as  soon  as  the  region  to  which  it  refers  becomes  extensive  the 
totality  of  concepts  which  it  is  to  arrange  will  be  present  to,  and  re- 
membered by,  few  or  none ;  the  fact  that  only  by  fixing  the  definitions 

in  writing  can  we  obtain  a  survey  of  the  whole  manifold  makes  it  neces- 
sary, in  determining  the  process  of  classification,  to  keep  in  mind  the 
pra'_iical  interest  of  facilitating  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  which 
can  only  be  communicated  by  writing.  If  we  could  remember  all  the 
concepts  with  their  attributes  in  fixed  combinations,  we  should  not  need 
to  resort  to  the  expedient  of  particular  characteristic  attributes  for  oar 
subsumption ;  the  inferences  which  serve  psftly  to  guard  against  snbsnmp- 
tion  under  fidse  concepts,  and  partlyto  bring  about  the  right  diagnosisi 
would  foUow  easily,  and  without  consciousness  of  each  step,  from  per- 
ceived complexes,  so  long  as  the  things  were  at  all  distinguished  by 
exlcisKil  characteristics.  In  determining  a  plant  of  the  flora  with  wiueh 
he  is  familiar,  the  practised  botanist  does  not  go  through  detailed  pro- 
cesses of  thought ;  hut  the  beginner,  if  he  has  at  hand  only  the  systematic 
arrangement  of  the  text-book,  is  confronted  by  the  problem  of  discovering 
the  name  of  the  species  of  a  given  plant  Since  the  particular  species  are 
so  numerous  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  cfaaiacteristic  attributes  Ibr  all« 
tt  would  be  at  any  rate  the  shortest  way  for  him  if  there  were  easily  re> 
membered  characteristic  attributes  for  the  lowest  concepts^  or  smallest 
classes  possible,  from  which  he  might  start  to  compare  further  particulars. 
In  tliis  respect  Uic  Linnitan  system  of  classifying  plants  is  acknowledged 
to  have  been  most  fortunate,  although  its  class  attributes  are  only  to  ^^jnie 
extent  signs  of  lurtiier  similarities  amongst  the  plants  combined  in  a 
class ;  It  acts  as  an  index,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  directions  to  test 
the  chemical  nature  of  some  substance  by  specific  reactions  give  us  the 
means  of  at  once  subsuming  it  under  a  special  concept 

so.  If  we  were  unable  to  find  easily  recognised  characteristic  attri- 
butes for  the  lowest  species  themselves,  or  for  the  smallest  classes  possible;, 
if  we  had  to  deal  entirely  with  attributes  which  are  common  to  many 
and  different  objects,  so  that  the  only  difference  which  could  be  ex- 
pressed in  defmitions  was  based  upon  different  combmauons  of  wide- 
spread attributes,  we  might  still,  with  a  view  to  facilitatinji  diagnosis, 
constitute  our  classification  in  such  a  way  as  to  afford  the  must  easily 
comprehensible  plan. 

This  will  obviously  be  the  case  when  the  division  proceeds  by  simple 
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contradictory  oppoution,  where  it  may  be  that  an  attribute  is  absent  in 
one  subdivision  which  is  present  in  another,  or  that  two  positive  but 
clearly  opposed  attributes  are  employed  for  the  division.   Then  we  need 

only  remember  the  sequence  in  which  the  division  proceeds  through 
these  oppoaiies,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  subsume  every  object  under 
first  tlie  higher  and  then  the  lower  genera  ;  ilie  most  convenient  form  of 
division  is  therefore  dichotomy,  unless  we  can  substitute  for  it  such  simple 
polytomies  as  are  afforded  by  the  successive  numbers. 

The  most  perfect  classification  would  be  one  in  which  the  purely 
theoretical  interest  of  anaoging  the  essential  concepts  according  to  their 
natural  rebitionship  could  be  combined  with  easy  diagnosis^  and  the  con- 
cepts so  constituted  that  they  might  be  always  ^presented  by  easily 
recognised,  certain  sigiis.  Where  this  ideal  n  not  attainable  we  must 
have  a  twoiold  classification  ad j  pied  to  the  different  cndb,  or  etfect  a 
compromise  between  the  claims  ou  either  side. 

31.  So  far  we  have  tacitly  assumed  that  the  formation  of  inhmse 
species  hy  oombiniog  completely  similar  things  has  already  been  carried 
out  before  we  began  the  arrangement  of  these  concepts ;  and  to  a  large 
extent,  not  merely  where  these  concepts  are  as  fully  determined  as  those 
of  the  chemical  elemcQts,  but  also  in  a  huge  part  of  the  oiganic  universe^ 
this  first  step  of  forming  concepts  has  been  ufuuiimously  carried  out, 
although  it  was  necessary  in  doing  so  to  overlook  Individual  differences 
of  mure  or  less  importance.  It  has  at  any  rate  been  easy  to  mark  off 
groups  of  %vhich  the  individuals  agree  in  a  number  of  attributes,  and  aie 
distinguished  from  proximate  groups  by  definite  points  of  difference;  the 
differences  between  individuals  of  the  same  group  were  found  to  be 
insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  agreement,  and  to  consist  In  varia- 
tions in  particular  attributes  which  do  uot  involve  variations  in  any  others, 
or  else  in  merely  quaotiutive  differences.  But  other  relations  less 
favourable  to  classification  have  been  found,  which  do  not  admit  of  such 
demarcation,  where  a  number  of  individuals  are  connected  by  gradual 
transitions  in  such  a  way  that  their  extreme  differences  are  as  great  or 
greater  than  those  of  the  mdivuluals  wluch  clacwlicre  belong  to  separate 
groups.  Even  if  we  did  not  hesitate  to  treat  the  former  groups  as  infimee 
species^  the  question  arises  whether  these  groups,  in  which  are  involved 
larger  and  wider  differences,  stand  upon  the  same  level ;  and  in  this  way 
we  are  led  to  the  necessity  of  finding  a  criterion  by  which  to  decide  what 
differences  are  to  be  regarded  as  specific,  in  other  words  of  determining 
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ihc  conrept  of  the  species.  It  is  well  known  that  when  the  merely 
morphological  comparison  was  found  to  be  insufficieiit  to  yield  a  certain 
criterion,  recourse  was  had  to  genealogy,  and  common  descent  wa<;  fixed 
as  the  criterion  of  the  fpcciet.  We  include  in  one  ipeciet  individualt 
which  have  a  common  descent,  and  individuali  which  are  as  lunilar  at 
those  which  have  a  common  descent  And  since  common  descent  often 
cannot  be  directly  proved,  the  further  principle  has  been  employed  that 
only  individuals  belonging  to  the  same  species  can  pvodnoe  permanently 
fertile  descendants  ;  thus  those  individuals  belong  to  the  same  species 
which  have  permanently  fertile  descendants.  Where  this  was  accepted 
as  fixing  the  concept  of  species,  the  attempt  was  made  to  account  for  the 
differences  still  remaining  within  the  species  by  the  introduction  of  the 
concepts  of  varieties  and  o(  races,  differences  of  variety  being  dilTerences 
which  are  common  to  a  large  number  of  instances  and  which  there  was 
a  tendency  to  refer  to  external  conditions,  and  differences  of  races  being 
inherited  variations. 

as.  We  cannot  enter  into  the  question  how  far  It  is  true  of  the  species 
hitherto  accepted  that  members  of  the  same  species  have  a  common 
descent  and  fertile  descendants^  while  the  members  of  different  species 
have  a  different  descent  and  unfertile  hybrids  ;  nor  can  we  decide  how  far 
the  doctrine  of  evolution,  which  ascribes  an  ullitnate  common  descent  to 
even  the  most  different  forms  and  thus  nullifies  the  old  criteria  of  the 
specific  concept,  is  likely  to  become  a  proved  scientific  theory,  or  has  any 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  such. 

After  the  account  we  have  ^ven  d  94,  13 — 18,  pp.  326-332)  of  the 
logical  bearing  of  the  Darwinian  theory,  we  can  only  raise  hypot helically 
the  question  as  to  what  position,  if  we  assume  the  validity  of  the  theofj,  is 
to  be  taken  by  dassification,  of  which  tlie  object  always  is  to  find  concepts 
under  which  to  arrange  the  whole  manifold  of  the  ghren.  For  at  first 
sight  the  Darwinian  theory  seems  to  do  away  with  all  possibilitf  of  a 
classification  which  presupposes  fixed  and  distinct  forms ;  all  that  it 
recognises  is  a  history  of  individmls  in  successive  generations  which,  if 
it  were  fully  known,  would  show  none  but  imperceptibly  small  differences, 
and  within  the  flux  of  which  it  would  be  impt^sible,  and  in  any  case 
quite  arbitrary,  to  draw  definite  boundaries.  At  best  it  allows  us,  as  we 
showed  on  p.  329,  to  construct  at  any  given  moment  groups  which  fall 
apart  through  the  Mure  of  intermediate  forms ;  the  unlimited  complexity 
of  the  external  conditions^  affecting  the  variation  and  maintenance  of 
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ptrdcitUr  indtvidital^  makes  it  absolutely  impossible  to  construct  anything 
like  fonmilte,  according  to  which  certain  conditions  would  give  rise  to 
one  form,  and  others  to  another,  or  by  introducing  causal  laws  into  the 
divisions  to  produce  the  closed  system  of  concepts  which  is  needed  for 
an  exhausiive  survey  of  the  whole. 

But  the  Darwinian  theory,  by  its  own  point  of  view,  forces  us  to  a  basis 
of  classificatum  which  at  first  sight  seems  diametricallj  opposed  to  its 
whole  teodeocy.  If  the  eiisteiice  and  reprodnctsvenese  of  certain  forms 
depend  apon  the  vsmtions  by  which  thej  are  distinguished  front  others 
being  utiflU  to  them,  upon  their  being  in  accordance  with  the  conditions 
of  life  and  ensuring  advantages  to  them  in  the  struggle  for  exislenoe ;  if 
those  forms  must  become  stable  which  attain  the  msximum  of  adaptation, 
because  every  variation  luuit  then  be  a  duauvaiUage,  while  a  tendency  to 
vary  in  all  directions  is  regarded  as  a  seeking  after  the  most  favourable 
form,  then  the  only  way  of  finding  fixed  forms  which  have  any  counter- 
part in  reality  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  end,  and  those  forms  stand 
out  amongst  the  chaos  of  differences  which  are  the  most  ftffKi  when  the 
end  is  taken  as  the  standard  by  which  to  measuie  theoL  And  because 
the  ofganisation  is  the  more  useful  to  its  possessoar  in  proportion  as  it  is 
independent  of  external  conditions  and  elastic  in  its  power  of  accom* 
modating  itself,  we  are  led  by  the  same  point  of  view  away  from  the 
external  conditions  to  the  internal  orgamzaLion,  to  ihe  rckiion  between 
the  organs  and  their  functions,  to  ilie  system  of  compensatory  arrange- 
ments which  enables  the  machinery  of  lite  to  work  on  undisturbed  by 
change  in  external  cooditionsi  and  we  must  give  the  most  important  place 
to  internal  adaptation  to  ends. 

Thus  the  basis  of  classificatiQii  which,  when  the  old  one  has  been 
destroyed  by  the  theory  of  evolution,  proves  to  be  not  only  compatible 
with  die  theory,  but  necessitated  by  it,  is  the  teleological.  The  forms 
around  which  the  others  group  themselves  are  those  which  are  most 
perfectly  adapted  to  an  end,  in  which  we  can  see  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  end  huw  every  special  modification  of  an  organ  co-operates  in  the 
most  favourable  way  with  special  modihcations  and  functions  in  other 
organs. 

If  we  look  backwards  from  forms  which  have  developed  in  this  way, 
the  whole  complex  of  varying  forms  and  aU  the  conflict  among  the  condi* 
tions  of  life  Appear  as  a  mcmis  towards  attaining  this  end ;  and,  indeed, 
this  is  what  we  mean  when  we  always  speak  of  evolution  from  lower  to 
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higher  fonn&  The  ttandard  we  erect  is  not  that  of  mechanical  causation, 
according  to  which  evolution  means  only  that  invariable  foices  saccessively 
come  into  action  according  to  general  laws  of  nature ;  nor  is  it  merely 
that  of  the  musa  immamtm^  according  to  which  a  series  of  states  proceeds 
from  the  nature  of  the  subject  itself,  and  not  from  external  influences  alone. 
( DiUraiy  to  this  concept,  we  have  to  deal,  at  any  rate  according  to 
]>;i twin's  own  view,  not  with  internal  development,  but  mainly  with  the 
intiuence  of  external  condmons.  What  is  here  meant  by  evolution  is  that 
the  lower  forms  are  merely  the  conditions  for  those  which  are  higher  when 
measured  by  tiie  ideal  of  adaptation  to  the  end,  and  the  whole  is  repre- 
sented as  if  the  whole  complex  of  original  dispositions  and  external 
conditbns  had  been  so  arranged  as  to  produce,  by  a  gradual  development 
and  successive  progress,  the  highest  forms.  When  thus  looked  at  retro- 
spectively our  types  arrange  themselves  into  a  graduated  course  of  develop^ 
ment  fifom  the  lower  to  the  higher,  from  the  imperfect  to  the  perfect ;  and 
in  this  aspect  also  the  doctrine  of  descent  coincides  with  the  natural 
philosoj)Iiy  of  Schelling  and  Hegel,  in  which,  though  empirical  history  was 
disregarded,  the  classification  of  forms  was  represented  as  a  teleological 
development  determined  by  concepts. 

83.  To  construct  entirely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  end  the  ideal 
types  which  are  to  serve  as  points  of  crystallization  round  which  to  form 
connected  groups  would  indeed  t)e  a  task  needing  an  insight  into  the 
laws  of  oiganic  life  which  we  do  not  possess.  But  even  from  this  point  of 
view  we  may  have  recourse  to  external  oonsideraiioos,  as  supplementing 
and  guiding  the  dassificatbn.  Since  the  struggle  for  existence  destroys  the 
less  adapted  forms,  and  encourages  the  best  adapted,  it  follows  that  num- 
ber is  a  criterion  of  the  most  perfect  constitution  within  a  group  of  nearly 
allied  forms,  and  we  are  thus  enabled  to  apply  statistical  methods  here 
also.  If  vviiiim  a  group  of  allied  individuals,  varying  by  siiiall  diii'erences, 
we  find  a  certain  combination  of  attributes  to  be  the  most  frequent, 
while  of  the  forms  grouped  around  it  those  which  deviate  from  it  least 
are  the  more  numerous  and  those  which  deviate  most  the  less  numerous, 
then  it  is  inrobable  that  this  combination  is  the  most  favourable  and 
represents  the  equilibrium  best  adapted  to  the  end.  Thus  the  average 
would  rank  as  the  normal  determination  of  the  concept  even  from  the 
teleological  point  of  view;  and  the  attributes  found  by  the  avenge 
would  constitute  the  concept  which  the  classification  presents  as  the 
type.   If  the  medium  height,  the  medium  weight,  the  medium  size  of  the 
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brain,  are  the  most  frequent  in  any  community,  while  the  great  majoritj 
of  cases  do  not  exceed  narrow  limits  above  and  below  the  medium,  and 
giants  or  dwarfs,  very  heavy  or  very  light  people,  are  rare  exceptions,  then 
we  are  justified  in  regarding  the  average  as  that  size  which  gives  the  most 
favourable  relation  between  internal  organization  and  external  conditiotis, 
as  the  form  which  is  most  stable  in  face  of  the  constant  and  variable 
causes  and  roudiuons  of  life.  Thus  the  most  external  poim  t>f  view, 
that  of  number,  mincides  directly  with  that  which  is  taken  from  the 
highest  metaphysical  meaning  of  the  concept 

24.  If  there  is  any  object  in  making  further  distinctions  within  a 
group  which  lies  in  this  way  around  a  central  nonnal  type,  it  can  only  be 
done  by  contrasting  with  the  means  certain  extremes,  which  show  the 
ditecdon  of  deviation ;  each  individual  is  then  assigned  its  position  upon 
the  radius  which  connects  the  mean  with  a  given  extreme,  and  finally, 
where  the  number  of  difoences  is  too  great  to  be  fixed  in  concepts,  we 
may  represent  the  dassificadon  graphically. 

It  has  been  impossible,  for  instance,  to  carry  out  the  classification  of 
the  various  shapes  of  skulls  into  separate  groups  of  brachycephalous  and 
dolichocephalous  :  the  arrangement  iias  no  meaning  unless  we  start  from  a 
mean  from  which  the  extremes  deviate  in  opposite  directions;  dolicho- 
cephalous and  brachycephalous  denote  opposite  maxima  of  relative 
diameters  of  length  and  breadth.  It  must  be  a  matter  for  arbitrary 
decision  what  numerical  relations  separate  dolichocephalous  skulls  from 
mesocephalons,  and  these  from  brachycephalous.  Whilst  these  differences 
are  represented  by  a  line^  if  the  extremes  are  determined  firom  two  points 
of  view,  they  will  group  themselves  in  a  plane.  If,  e.g.,  human  skulls  were 
grouped  on  the  one  hand  acc(Mrding  to  absolute  size  or  capacity,  on  the 
other  according  to  ilie  pro]>ortion  of  the  two  diameters,  then  the  position  of 
each  one  might  be  detenniiKil  liy  its  distance  from  two  axes  perpendicular 
to  each  other,  one  representing  the  ciirecUon  from  the  longest  to  the 
shortest,  the  other  firom  the  largest  to  the  smallest,  the  mean  value  in 
both  respects  being  found  at  the  point  of  intersection. 

25.  If  we  review  the  results  to  which  we  have  been  led  in  considering 
the  problem  of  systematically  arranging  our  knowledge^  it  appears  that  the 
conditions  essential  to  canying  it  out  consist  m  the  possibility  of  deduc- 
tive processes,  of  analytical  development  of  concepts^  and  of  syltogiatic 
derivation  from  general  laws.  In  so  far  as  these  have  originally  been 
obtained  inductively,  the  hypothetical  nature  of  all  positive  propositions 
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reached  by  induction  affects  also  tac  w  uuie  system  of  classification  ;  on 
the  other  band,  the  formuktioD  of  the  bi^^hest  concepts,  from  which  the 
dimioii  starts,  attains  matt  and  moie  to  the  character  of  coottruction  as 
they  become  farther  removed  from  empincatljr  giveOf  coocrece,  fMrtictilar 
phenomeoa,  *Tbe  general  concept  of  matter,  of  whidi  the  partkalar 
substances  are  spedaiiationi^  whether  we  itgud  it  as  filling  space  coo* 
tinnonsiy,  or  as  consistiDg  of  atoms*  can  only  be  determined  bjr  means  of  a 
eoBstmction  the  essential  parts  of  which  are  of  a  purely  mathematical  nature^ 
and  which  employs  besides  the  nltimately  a  priori  elements  of  substance, 
force,  iinpciietrability,  etc.  In  the  concept  of  the  ur^:anic,  again,  '.u  any 
fixed  sense,  must  have  recourse  lu  conslr action  in  prupoiuuii  it  be- 
comes more  (Jirficult  from  the  material  point  of  view  to  draw  a  strict  lujjit 
between  the  organic  and  the  inorganic,  and  the  distinction  between  organic 
and  inorganic  processes  is  disputed.  There  remains  onlj  the  form  in 
which  such  processes  are  combined,  for  which  we  can  find  a  certain  basis 
only  in  the  concept  of  the  end*  Thus  it  is  that  the  behest  and  most 
genersl  concepts  finally  relinquish  all  sensuous  content ;  they  are  logico- 
maihematical  schemata,  in  which  we  try  to  grssp  the  essence  of  the 
distent,  and  have  their  origin  in  the  nature  of  our  thought  Just  as  we 
are  able  to  arrange  and  understand  the'  infinite  manifold  of  spatial  foms 
ouly  by  tlie  a.ii  ui  uur  geometrical  concepts,  so  we  endeavour  lo  ausitr 
the  given  by  the  anaiogous  ideal  forms  of  substances  and  lorms  of  unity 
among  things. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
THE  MSTNODOIOG/CAL  PRINCIPLES  OP  ETHICS, 

%  104- 

In  coDsideriiig  wh^t  man  ought  to  do  we  need  first  of  all  an  analysis  of 
the  activily  of  volition  itseli^  and  this  mutt  be  carried  out  psydiologically. 
In  this  analysis  we  always  find  already  present  certain  ends  of  action 

atVirmed  by  ihe  will,  and  recognised  convictions  as  to  the  rui.fs  of  action  ; 
and  thus  the  first  task  which  presents  itself  is  that  of  logicail)'  cUboraang 
the  rules  and  ends  which  are  assumed  as  vali<l. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  have  to  apply  them  by  way  of  deduction  to 
particular  cases  ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  find  one  pnnciple  of  unity 
for  all  by  way  of  reduction. 

This  necessity  of  logical  elaboiatioQ  tnvolveft  the  necessity  of  rising 
above  the  mere  actual  given  consdousness  to  an  Ideal  consdousness  | 
which  is  one  with  Itself  and  all-embiacing. 

The  higher  problem  of  practical  thought  calls  for  the  establishment  of  1 
uncofuliUotiali)  vaiul  normal  laws  of  vuliiion,  and  it  can  only  be  solved 
by  asiuming  that  there  is  an  immediate  and  self  evident  cerlaiiUy  with 
reference  to  the  ought/'  just  as  logic  assumes  an  immediate  self-evident 
certainty  with  reference  to  objectively  necessary  thought.  These  uncon^ 
ditionaUy  valid  principles  are  discovered  by  analysis. 

If  this  analysb  leads  merely  to  formal  principles  of  the  unity  and 
harmony  of  the  wilU  as  logical  analysis  kada  to  the  principles  of  agree- 
ment  and  contiadiction,  we  cannot  derive  from  it  the  system  of  concrete 
ends  to  be  radi^d  by  the  given  means,  but  can  only  establish  negative 
canons.  The  positive  idea  ul  uic  highest  good  must  take  in  wider  con- 
siderations which  are  derived  from  the  actual  and  natural  volitions  uf  men, 
and  must  have  recourse  to  the  values  of  ends  as  expressed  in  feeling. 

This,  however,  can  only  be  on  the  assumption  that  the  natural  volitions 
of  men  tend  towards  the  realisation  of  mofality.  This  is  the  postulate  of 
eveiy  system  of  ethics  which  is  not  merely  negative  and  critical.* 

*  C£  my  VorfmgmdKrEUnkHyttXoMx^,  1SS6). 
S.  U— II.  MM 
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1.  The  two  num  problems  which  our  thought  sets  before  itielf  «re 
knowledge  of  the  univefse  given  to  ut  Id  perception,  end  reflection  as  to 
the  ultimate  ends  of  our  will ;  and  from  the  first  we  have  been  obliged  to 

separate  knowledge  of  what  man  ought  to  do  from  knowledge  of  what  is 
actual,  because  the  former  is  never  a  part  or  a  simple  consequence  of  the 
latter.* 

When,  however,  we  endeavour  to  develop  the  methods  leading  to  this 
ethical  science,  methodology,  which  is  firmly  established  only  when  it 
can  prove  the  practicability  and  success  of  its  instructions,  finds  itself  in 
a  difficulty  like  that  encountered  in  psychology.  No  sure  science^  certain 
of  its  own  principle^  has  ever  revealed  itself  from  the  chaos  of  endeavours 
to  give  form  to  ethics,  and  thus  oar  first  task  is  not  to  give  definite 
instructions,  but  only  to  formulate  the  problems,  to  guard  against  their 
confusion,  and  to  consider  the  possibilities  of  methods  which  might  be 
employed  for  their  solution. 

2.  The  question  as  to  the  ways  which  lead  to  certain  ethical  knowledge 
is  complicated  in  a  peculiar  manner  by  the  fact  that  the  will,  of  which  the 
rules  are  to  be  discovered,  is  already  active  in  knowledge,  and  acts  aa  the 
motive  power  in  the  effort  towards  truth  and  certainty. 

In  knowledge  of  the  external  world  the  subject  and  object  of  knowledge 
fall  apart  clearly  and  distinctly.  The  sensations  from  which  we  construct 
the  external  world  are  primarily  independent  of  our  will,  and  ofier  mere 
material  to  our  endeavours  to  arrange  them  and  to  form  them  mto  a 
consistent  and  comprchtjnsible  whole  ;  the  activities  of  thought  wliir'n  are 
directed  towards  them  are  the  means  of  attainini?  the  ideal  of  or 
adequate  knowledge.  Will  and  thought  stand  together  confronting  an 
externally  given  material. 

But  when  thought  turns  to  the  will  itself,  then  the  object  of  thought  is 
that  which  is  also  its  ultimate  subject,  and  we  find  ourselves  b  a  ciide 
which  is  not  to  be  broken  through.  In  the  sphere  of  ethics  also  the  will 
to  think  remains  the  ultimate,  unanalysable  presupposition  of  all  scientific 
endeavour,  and  reflection  npon  our  own  volition  cannot  but  realise  ^t 
the  will  can  never  be  objectified  in  the  whole  of  its  extent 

V    There  is,  no  doubt,  one  way  of  knowing  our  voluntary  acts  which 

'  In  the  attempts  to  regard  ethics  as  only  an  applictl  science  wliirh  employs  empirical 
laws  to  learn  by  what  motles  of  action  the  general  welfare  may  be  aitained,  it  is  forgotten 
that  the  "general  welfare"  means  many  things,  and  that  we  are  first  concerned  to  know 
whtt  the  genectl  weUaie  it  which  is  wovthy  of  our  effbcts.  It  is  nowhere  empiriadlj 
reelised. 
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is  comparable  to  the  mere  receptivity  of  55ensation.  The  momentary 
immediate  consciousness  of  panii  alar  volitions  win  ii  take  place  in  time 
and  develop  consequences,  the  consciousness  that  something  is  just  being 
willed  by  me,  seems  to  be  as  capable  of  being  the  simple  object  of  mental 
elaboration  as  the  conactoosness  that  this  or  that  is  jtist  being  seen  and 
heard.  But  even  if  we  grant  diis — though  it  might  well  be  asked  whether 
anything  could  reach  consciousness  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  grasped  as  its 
object  without  the  cooperation  of  the  will — yet  in  this  wqr  we  should 
only  get  a  manifold  of  particular  perceptions^  to  the  effect  that  I  will  this 
or  that  at  any  given  moment.  Any  attempt  to  comprehend  these  facts, 
to  analyse  them,  and  refer  them  to  their  grounds,  is  the  expression  of  a 
will  which  sets  before  itself  knowledge  as  its  conscious  end,  to  be  realized 
by  means  of  thought. 

Nor  sliould  we  be  able  to  succeed  in  disentangling  the  will  which  is 
directed  towards  knowledge,  and  in  setting  it  over  against  the  will  which 
is  directed  towards  other  ends,  so  ^t  the  eod  of  knowledge  and  the  will 
which  is  directed  towards  it  shoold,  as  it  were,  stand  outside  of  and  above 
the  rest,  and  the  will  which  is  directed  to  other  ends  become  the  pure 
object  of  the  will  to  know.  Wherever  there  is  will,  wherever  an  end  is 
ailifnied  as  mine  and  the  means  to  it  are  sought,  the  coguiuve  activities 
are  at  wnrk,  iml  consiuute  a  part  of  the  processes  by  which  the  will  is 
developed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ends  which  we  set  before  us  in  the 
sphere  of  action  are  some  of  the  most  potent  incentives  to  thought,  and 
the  question :  what  ought  I  to  do  ?  always  demands  an  answer  which 
contains  an  element  of  material  truth,  f>.  of  the  end  at  which  pure 
knowledge  aims ;  for  any  end  which  I  can  rationally  accept  must  be  one 
that  is  natSMtMt,  Where  this  question  is  absent  there  m%ht  indeed  be 
immediate  desire,  bat  no  conscious  will  in  the  proper  sense.  Just  as  the 
assured  judgment  is  distinguished  from  blind  association  by  the  question 
which  holds  subject  and  j)redicate  apart  in  order  that  they  may  be  con- 
sciously united,  so  the  will  which  proceeds  by  retiection  uj)0n  ourselves 
is  distinguished  from  the  momentary  and  involuntary  excitement  of 
desire. 

Such  is  the  circle  which  seems  from  the  first  to  make  it  impossible  to 
find  any  safe  starting  point  for  an  investigation  of  method  But  it  merely 
forces  tts  to  begin  with  a  provisional  distinction  to  be  afterwaids  put  aside, 
to  isolate  artificially  elements  which  we  know  to  be  never  separate 

m  reality,  to  disregard  one  factor  at  first  in  order  to  study  the  others. 
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We  begin  by  Caking  the  will  to  think  at  something  given,  a  matter  of 
course,  which  is  not  itself  the  object  of  reflection,  when  we  investigate  the 
human  will  ;  by  means  of  artificial  abstrat  tion  we  place  ourselves,  nui 
indeed  outside  the  circle^  but  at  one  fixed  poini  of  it,  from  which  we  may 
move  forward  in  one  fixed  direction,  with  the  expectation  of  being  brought 
back  to  the  starting  point. 

Over  against  the  wiU  which  it  directed  towards  knowledge,  and  which 
first  manifeits  itself  as  die  will  to  think,  we  set  the  will  which  leads  to 
action,  iM  to  infioence  upon  the  external  world,  and  we  take  this  by  itself 
as  the  object  of  our  invest^tion.  Hie.distinction  is  justified,  for  if  there 
are  any  general,  uHiroate,  and  highest  niles  for  the  wiU,  they  must  be  dts> 
cuverablc  m  every  kind  of  will.  It  was  thub  thai  in  logic  we  analyse  J 
thought,  although  the  analysis  itself  was  unly  possible  by  means  of  thought  : 
it  was  however  necessary  that  the  results  of  the  analysis  should  tbem;selves 
be  applicable  to  the  thought  which  investigated  them. 

4*  Thus  from  the  beginning  of  the  investigation  we  can  only  accept 
as  fiict^  that  there  is  a  consciousness  of  the  "  ought " ;  that  a  need  exists 
and  is  felt  to  subject  our  will  to  certain  rtdes  and  to  divide  the  possible 
ends  which  it  may  set  before  itself  into  such  as  aie  in  accordance  with 
these  rules  and  such  as  are  opposed  to  them.  As  the  ftct  that  we  distin- 
guish between  true  and  false,  the  fact  of  error  and  dispute,  caused  us  to 
distinguish  between  that  part  of  our  actual  thought  whicli  iiiLiins  its  end 
and  that  which  misses  it,  between  the  subjective  psychological  necessity 
which  we  think  of  as  producing  actual  thought  and  the  necessity  which  is 
objective  and  logical,  so  the  boman  consciousness  always  distinguishes 
between  actual  will  and  action  as  they  take  pbwe  and  proceed  from  the 
existing  psychological  conditions  and  the  will  and  action  which  would  be 
in  accordance  with  an  objectively  necessary  rule.  The  same  diiTerenoe 
between  actual  will  and  will  which  conforms  to  a  rule  is  expressed  in  the 
lacts  of  repentance  and  bUme. 

5.    To  this  parallelism  it  is  due  that  in  our  investigation  of  method  we 
shall  have  an  arrangement  of  proi)iems  similar  to  that  in  logic  itself. 

When  we  ask  :  how  ought  we  to  act  in  order  to  act  rightly  ?  we  need 
first  an  analysis  of  voluntary  action  in  general,  partly  according  to  its 
form,  partly  according  to  its  actual  conditions.  For  the  first  analysis  the 
rules  of  method  can  only  be  those  with  which  we  have  become  (amiliar  in 
the  analysis  of  concq>ts,  nor  is  it  in  any  way  contrary  to  the  relations 
found  to  exist  m  die  purely  theoretical  sphere  that  the  result  obtained 
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by  an  analysis  of  the  form  of  actual  will  consists  in  a  plurality  of  simple 
acts  which  are  interoonnected  and  mutuallf  conditbniog. 

Without  attempting  to  undeitake  this  analysis  in  detail,'  we  must  never- 
theless presuppose  so  much  as  is  necessary  to  the  considefation  of  the 
methods  of  ethics;  The  object  of  every  actual  will  is  a  state  of  myself 
and  of  other  things  which  is  thought  of  as  real,  or  at  any  rate  realizable,  in 
the  future,  and  which  is  conceived  1:1  a  particular  tletermination  or  m  a 
more  general  concept;  where  all  the  processes  are  clearly  differentiated  this 
object  first  suggests  itself  as  a  possible  end^  and  after  due  consideration 
is  affirmed  or  rejected  as  my  auL  The  consideration  which  precedes  the 
decision  of  the  will  is,  on  the  one  hand,  purely  theoretical,  and  refers  to 
the  material  possibility  of  the  end,  the  adequacy  of  the  means  at  my  dis- 
posal to  carrying  it  out ;  on  the  odier  hand,  it  refers  to  the  practical 
question  whether  I  ought  to  make  this  possible  end  really  mine,  to  direct 
my  action  to  its  realization,  and  this  question  requires  a  consideration  of 
the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  the  whale  of  ary  peri>o;ialii) ,  my  inclina- 
tions, my  interests,  my  principles,  etc  The  affirmative  or  negative  reply 
to  this  question  is  the  inward  decision  of  the  will,  which  accepts  or  rejects 
the  possible  end  as  mine,  and  which  finds  utterance  in  "  I  will "  or  I 
will  not  if  the  decision  is  affirmative  there  follows  from  it  the  motor 
impulse  to  the  actions  through  which  my  will  becomes  causal 

This  analysis  of  the  mere  form  of  voluntary  action  is  enough  to  show 
one  of  the  main  diflBculties  which  obscure  this  chapter  in  psychology ; 
the  relation,  that  is,  between  comprehensive  determinations  of  the  will 
and  stable  tendencies  of  will,  and  more  special  acts,  the  particular  con- 
crete impulses.  The  determinations  of  the  whi,  as  they  lake  [  lace  in 
time,  do  not  succeed  each  other  in  a  chain  of  which  the  linivs  can  be 
counted  like  beads  in  a  necklace.  They  pencn  itt:  each  other  in  the 
most  manifold,  and  often  in  the  most  complicated,  manner ;  sometimes 
simply  subordinated  to  each  other,  as  in  the  series  of  particular  actions 
which  are  willed  as  the  combined  means  of  realising  a  desired  end,  and 
which  follow  from  the  end  as  logically  necessary  consequences;  sometimes 
thwarting  and  disturbing  each  other,  and  conflicting  in  many  ways,  where 
a  previous  act  of  will  is  disturbed,  modified,  or  annulled  by  a  later  one. 
It  is  as  when  in  the  theoretical  sphere  doubt  atiaches  to  inferences  from 
an  established  judgment,  or  we  are  confronted  by  contradictory  alterna- 

>  rr.  my  e  ly.  "  Uber  den  Begriff  de»  Woilensiuid  tein  VerhiUuuttaam  Bcgriff  der 
UrMche,"  Kkim  Sc^tftm,  %u  115  aq. 
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lives  without  finding  a  solution.  These  disturbances  are  of  a  more 
BUperfidai  nature  where  they  refer  ooly  to  the  conditions  of  succ(»S|  and 
Ibree  us  to  reKnquith  ta  end  because  it  euuiot  be  realiied ;  but  they  are 
mote  deeply  rooted  wben  the  afBimation  of  one  end  conflicts  with  the 
affirmattoii  of  another,  and  contmdiction  enten  into  the  will  itselll 

We  will  note  only  what  is  most  important  in  this  analysis :  the  subordi- 
nation of  special  to  general  will,  and  the  possibility  of  conflict  The 
relations  with  which  we  have  to  deal  here  are  logical ;  that  which  deter- 
mines subordination  or  conflict  is  the  logical  relation  in  the  one  case  of 
the  general  to. the  special,  in  the  other  of  the  incompatibility  of  different 
ends,  which,  when  we  think  of  them  together,  are  in  conflict,  or  which  if 
realized  together  would  annul  each  other  by  the  existing  causal  relations.^ 

*  We  must  also  menttoa  here  the  relation  which  holds  between  the  general  rules 
which  1  by  do^vn  for  my  action  and  the  ends  towrir  i  uhich  my  action  is  directed. 
Language  seems  lo  insist  upon  a  distinction  between  the  two.  The  end  \%  something  con- 
crete, the  rule  something  abstract ;  by  the  word  "  end  "  we  generally  xat%.\\  hrsi  a  definite 
partiailar  retnlt,  wlddi  ii  to  he  attttned  in  a  giim  tine;  the  nile  only  pffceeribes 
the  fOWml  nature  of  the  action,  and'leave*  it  quite  undetermined  where,  and  when,  and 
under  what  circumstances,  and  wi'li  reference  to  what  ol  iecs  it  will  take  place.  The 
rule  is  thought  hypothetically,  the  end  categotically  ;  the  rule  says:  if  you  act,  act  in 
such  and  rach  a  way ;  the  end  says :  do  thu  and  that.  But  the  Uisiitiction  diitappears 
befoic  doeer  dbecrvatioiD ;  eveiy  end  OHty  he  r^arded  as  a  specific  nile»  every  rale  as  a 
general  end.  In  §  75,  5,  p.  148  sq.,  we  b«TC  shown  that  tlie  end,  even  when  fiilly  deter- 
mined  and  directed  towards  a  partiailar  satisfaction,  nevertheless  remains  general  in  so 
far  as  what  is  directly  willed  is  ordinarily  not  a  given  particular  thing  a»  such,  but  quality 
as  the  means  of  my  satisfaction,  and  that  it  is  a  matter  of  chance  whether  the  same 
qitalitjisolleied  hy  only  one  or  hf  several  ohjecH;  also  that  genetal  ends  ate  aoceptcd 
wbkh  are  lealixable  by  many  different  nveaa^  so  that  the  general  end  requires  us  to  noake 
every  appropriate  and  attainable  thing  the  means  lo  this  end.  Tht-  end  of  i^nrnin;^^  our 
living  may  also  appear  as  a  rule  commanding  us  to  make  use  of  every  oppoitumty  of 
remunerative  work,  the  end  of  forming  a  herbarium  as  a  rule  to  collect  eveiy  species  of 
plant  within  teadi.  Inasmodi  as  the  oootiplete  attainment  of  the  end  depends  upon 
opportunities  which  cannot  be  foreseen,  the  end  itself  becomes  in  praetioe  a  hypothetical 
nilr,  even  when  its  complete  realization  would,  as  in  the  last  example,  present  a  whole  of 
concrete  things.  On  the  other  hand,  every  hypothetical  rule  implies  the  assumption  that 
the  cases  to  which  it  applies  wiU  actually  occur ;  no  one  lays  down  principles  and  maxims 
fw  wholly  inprobable  casesi  onless  in  the  play  of  imagination ;  tlie  rules  which  he 
seriovdy  prescribes  to  himself  refer  to  cases  which  he  expects  to  occur,  and  the  rules 
are  to  these  just  what  the  general  final  concept  is  to  the  special  means  by  which  it  is 
realized.  It  is  not  all  the  individual  particularities  which  are  willed,  but  the  aspect 
common  to  all  which  corresponds  to  the  will.  And  the  result  which  ultimately  follows 
from  the  application  of  the  mie  may  also  he  represented  as  a  concrete  wholes  to  tiie 
realisation  of  whidi  conformity  to  the  rule  has  been  the  means ;  the  prosperity  earned  by 
the  man  who  makes  work  his  rule  is  a  sute  prcMnt  in  tomcnto  wlucfa  idilows  as  total 
result  from  particular  instances  of  the  rule. 

But  does  there  not  still  remain  a  diffieroice  which  forbids  us  to  identify  the  two  con- 
c^s--to  rtfsrd  them  only  at  diflRncut  pcnpcctive  views  of  the  same  content?  Are 
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6.  Our  analyait  moves  In  a  far  more  obecure  region  when  we  ask  aboat 
the  presappceitions  of  the  will,  and  endeavoor  to  investigate  tbem  empiri- 
cally by  observation  and  by  inductively  inferred  connections.  Whence 
arise  the  ideas  of  ends  which  hover  before  vs  as  possible  resolutions)  and 
upon  what  depends  the  Yes  or  the  No  by  means  of  which  we  accept  or 
reject  an  end  which  thus  attracts  and  tempts  us?  l  ofLuaatcly  ethics  has 
not  to  wait  until  psychylogy  throws  light  u|>un  the  labyrinth  of  confused 
human  action  and  shows  in  unbroken  causal  connections  the  clue  which 
enables  us  to  assign  to  everything,  even  to  the  most  startling  events, 
their  place.  For  its  inquiry  is  not  as  to  what  happens^  but  what  ought 
to  fmppm.  Just  as  logic  does  not  undertake  to  esplain  every  error  and 
superstition,  every  lie  and  sophistry,  but  only  to  estimate  them  and  to 
show  them  for  what  they  are  by  telling  ns  how  we  must  thmk  in  order 
that  our  thought  may  be  true  and  noiversany  valid,  and  accompanied  by 
the  consciousness  of  objective  necessity,  so  also  in  the  region  of  ethics 
thought  endeavuiirs  to  fmd  out  how  we  outjht  to  act  in  order  to  act 
well  and  with  the  consciousness  of  objective  necessity. 

7.  In  investigating  this  question  the  first  fact  which  confronts  us  is 
that  this  '*oi^ht"  is  recognised  evetywhere^  and  that  even  the  content 

there  not  limiung  cases  to  be  regarded  only  as  ends,  and  others  only  as  rules?  Can  the 
wilUng  of  a  oompl«tdy  determined  end  be  conceived  tbe  la>  ing  down  of  a  rnl^  or 
a  nrivml  miim  as  tbe  eontcBt  of  an  end  ? 

If  the  human  will  were  quite  disconnected,  then  indeed  an  end  m%bt  be  thought  as 
absolutely  particular.  But  then  we  have  ftot  vet  reached  the  stage  of  ralion.nl  con<icious 
will,  have  uui  yet  reflected  upuu  the  relation  bciwv«u  the  particular  thing  which  tempts 
nit  u  object  of  my  desire  and  tbe  unity  of  my  personality ;  this  reflection  It  aooooi* 
panted  by  tbe  tubotdination  of  the  paiticabv  to  tbe  nun*  general  direetioM  of  the  wUI» 
and  more  careful  comidention  now^ovrs  the  partioiilar  object  to  be  an  eml  only  in  to  fiu 
a<?  it  is  also  the  means  to  a  more  general  end.  With  this  restriction  the  imi-r  concrete 
is  no  doubt  a  particular,  but  it  points  to  a  more  j^jeneral  end  by  which  the  willing  of  it  '\% 
determined  ;  it  stands  in  ihe  !»ame  relation  iu»  the  individual  and  fully  determined  stands  to 

tbe  general  oonoept,  and  the  detennlnalion  by  Tirtnc  of  wMcb  it  b  paiticnlar  is  inpoeed 
npon  It  bjr  tbe  external  conttltation  of  the  olijecl. 

On  the  other  li.ind,  there  are,  in  a  certain  sense,  general  rules  which  no  longer  consti- 
tute (he  content  of  an  end  if  we  apply  the  concept  of  the  end  primarily  to  the  fx'rrnal 
result  to  be  attained  by  the  action.  It  the  rules  refer,  like  Kant's  categorical  imperative, 
only  to  tbe  ntjective  nalne  of  tbe  will,  which  nay  be  tbe  eame  bi  evciy  action  indepen* 
dently  of  variation  in  the  objcctSi  tben  tbcy  determbie  nothing  witb  respect  to  the  objeeta 
of  the  action,  and  there  leems  to  be  no  content  whatever  for  a  final  concept.  But  this 
is  only  apparent  ;  we  have  at  any  ntr  thr  *i!l>)cctive  unity  of  the  will  and  the  consequent 
satisfaction  as  the  one  end  which  toituws  trom  the  rules,  and  all  particular  action  appears 
%%  the  casual  and  iodiflercot  means,  which  baa  no  eMcntlal  ivfierence  to  tbeabetnet  genenl 
end,  bnt  b  nevdy  snbocdinaied  to  it  from  witbovt  *  We  loae  tbe  lelieicnce  to  an  ex- 
ternal end  tbat  we  may  mSke  It  entiielf  intcnaL 
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of  the  moral  laws  is  largely  the  same  as  the  object  of  general  conviction, 
thus  having  an  at  any  rate  relatively  univcisal  validity,  an  i  is  active 
amongst  the  factors  which  determine  the  action  of  particular  individuals. 
In  any  attempt  to  explain  the  action  of  the  individual  by  the  actual  con- 
tent of  his  consciousness,  we  had  amongst  the  conditions  of  the  actual 
will  rules  which  are  recognised  as  valid  withio  ft  ooimniinity.  The  fact 
that  they  have  a  determioiog  influence  on  the  action  of  the  individual  is 
due  partly  to  his  having  accepted  and  affirmed  them  as  ot>|ecls  of  hb  own 
will,  and  being  therefote  guided  by  them  in  the  patticular  Instance  fiom 
simple  consistency,  partly  to  their  acting  as  standards  of  .praise  and 
bhime  and  arousing  ambitioti  even  where  their  content  cannot  in  itself 
be  regarded  as  the  consctoos  and  fixed  will  of  the  individual,  partly  also 
to  the  fact  that  the  constitution  of  the  community  has,  by  virtue  of  its 
institutions,  the  power  of  connecting  material  ronsetjuences  with  their 
observation  or  infringement.  We  find  in  l  istory  that  all  morality  in  the 
widest  sense  of  the  term,  whether  it  is  of  a  worldly  or  religious  nature, 
and  all  valid  law,  has  this  variously  grounded  actual  authority  over  the 
individual. 

8.  It  is  one  of  the  most  difikrult  problems  of  historical  and  psycho> 
logical  analysts  to  investigate  even  the  way  in  which  these  universal  con- 
victions txisi  in  the  consciousness  of  the  individual,  and  co-operate  with 
individual  impulses  in  particular  actions  to  form  actual  life.  It  is  only 
the  results,  and  these  for  the  most  part  only  in  broad  outtmes,  which  are 
accessible  to  observation  and  to  historical  knowledge  (§  99,  p.  450  sq.). 
To  investigate  further  how  these  convictions  have  grtnvn  up  and  obumed 
their  power  would  be  the  last  and  highest  problem  in  the  explanation 
of  comprehensive  historical  facts  ;  the  only  result  of  all  our  philosophy  of 
history  wtuch  we  can  accept  as  certain  is,  that  they  cannot  have  arisen 
by  the  comprehensible  empirical  way  of  sensuous  motives  of  utility 
alone,  and  that  we  must  therefore  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
moral  ideas  of  the  mere  course  of  fact.  The  facility  with  which  we 
generally  receive  what  is  handed  down  by  tradition,  and  voluntarily 
affirm  rules  which  are  already  authoritative  without  further  reflection, 
may  indeed  explain  their  continuance,  but  neither  their  genesis  nor  their 
alteration. 

9.  But  even  if  this  explanation  could  be  successfully  carried  out,  it 
could  not  gel  rid  of  the  fact  that  the  universal  validity  of  the  propositions 
stating  certain  rules  of  action  to  which  experience  is  said  to  testify  is, 
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even  apart  from  their  frequent  actual  infriDg^meDt,  a  mere  illusioiiy  and 
that  it  is  certainijr  impoiaible  to  present  them  as  the  simple  result  of 
human  nature^  or  as  psychological  products  which  can  be  deduced  with 
umTorm  necessity  fiom  tendencies  common  to  all,  as  the  perception  of 
the  sensfrgifen  world  is  a  nnifbrm  result  of  psychological  activities^  They 
are  not  conceived  by  every  one  in  the  same  way,  nor  are  they  affirmed 
by  every  one  in  the  same  way  ;  to  those  for  whom  they  are  authoritative 
in  the  fullest  sense  they  are  so  because  accepted  by  their  will  \  while  to 
others  they  are  as  an  inconvenient  external  power,  against  which 
their  individual  inclination  and  actual  will  rebel.  Such  people,  if 
they  act  in  acc<»daiice  with  them,  do  so  for  the  sake  of  other 
ends  which  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  rules  of  morality 
and  law.  At  best  it  is  the  harmonious  will  of  the  majoritj  which 
finds  uttersnce  in  them,  and  even  here  there  are  many  degrees  in 
the  sincerity  and  nnreservedness  of  assent  If  we  try  to  explain  this 
actual  relation  by  analogy  with  other  methods^  we  must  r^^ard  those 
convictions  of  the  majority  which  make  themsdves  felt  as  an  average 
result,  in  which  the  many  conflicting  efforts  of  individuals  have  counter- 
balanced each  oilu  r,  a-,  tlic  roinmnn  resultant  of  all  conflicting  iurces  in 
which  that  tendency  whi'  h  is  rornniiin  to  most  preponderates.  This 
interpretation  may  be  so  far  extcn  ied  as  to  regard  the  rules  as  containing 
an  element  commoa  to  all  and  free  from  subjeciive  and  disturbing  sub- 
sidiary influences;  and  then  the  attempt  to  derive  these  convictions» 
which  claim  to  be  universally  valid  without  actually  being  so,  from  a 
rational  or  moral  tendency  which  is  common  to  human  beings  and  merely 
combined  with  other  tendencies  in  a  different  proportion  for  every  human 
being,  would  be  perfectly  justified. 

10.  Any  treatment  of  ethics  which  aims  merely  at  the  descriptiom  of 
practical  reason,  and  which  takes  as  its  starting  point  the  consideration 
of  existing  morality  in  the  actual  totaiiLy  of  iiuinan  will  and  action,  must 
refer  to  considerations  like  these  from  this  point  of  view.  But  a  treatment 
of  ethics  which  overlooks  the  historical  way  m  which  moral  convictions 
exist  and  make  themselves  felt  in  the  particular  individual,  and  ignores 
the  consequent  distinction  between  the  actual  will  of  the  individuals,  in 
which  consists  the  whole  life  of  the  community,  and  the  rules  which 
constitute  their  openly  acknowledged  conviction;  a  treatment  which 
recognises  a  universal  leason  or  a  universal  spirit  as  the  only  subject  of 
rational  action*  and  states  the  aims  and  ends  of  this  action  only  in  general 
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concepts  as  in  the  etbki  of  Schteientticber,  is  from  the  point  of  view 
method  a  hybrid  creatioa.   By  an  atbitiafy  abstnctioii  it  systeinattaes  one 
portion  of  what  actually  happens^  selecting  it  ftom  the  whole  of  the  test 
as  the  moral  part  according  to  a  tacitly  assumed  standard;  and  while 

appearing  only  to  state  a  formula  of  history,  it  canruM  hide  its  real  intention 
of  teaching  us  rather  what  history  ought  to  be  tlian  what  it  is.  Only  by 
assuming  that  history  tends  of  itself  by  continual  progress  to  realize  the 
concept  of  morality  can  ii  find  any  connection  between  its  general  concept 
and  what  actually  happens.  It  is  as  if  in  logic  we  should  aim  only  at 
describiqg  the  forms  in  which  hun^n  thought  moves»  and  sbooid  live  in 
fiuth  that  it  would  produce  truth  by  virtue  of  its  nature,  and  indeed  that 
It  b  wdl  aware  of  the  right  way  even  in  its  blind  tendency,  as  if  we 
should  disregard  the  Act  that  when  the  end  is  attained  the  consciousness 
of  the  norma)  laws  of  thought  is  an  essential  factor  in  the  progress  itself, 
and  should  attempt  to  ignore  the  errors  and  liUbiakLS  liuuugh  which 
actual  thought  has  passed  and  the  labour  we  have  expended  in  con- 
sidernig  tlie  nature  of  knowledge  and  the  criteria  of  truth.  It  is  the  same 
vague  persouiiicauon  of  a  universal  reason  which  we  ibund  being  eiuployed 
to  account  for  the  growth  of  law,  whibt  ignoring  conscious  voluntary 
work* 

We  cannot  accept  this  mixture  of  empirical  investigation  of  the  actual  ' 
and  its  ertimation  acoordiiig  to  a  presupposed  standard  as  the  right 
method ;  but  we  find  that,  starting  from  the  same  standpoint  of  given 

convictions,  there  is  still  another  task  than  that  of  explaining  them  and 
deriving  them  fruui  liicir  psychological  grounds,  the  task,  that  is,  ui  their 

logical  treatment. 

II.  It  follows  from  the  nature  of  the  case  that  aU  rules  which  are 
intended  to  regulate  conduct,  whether  in  the  conviction  of  the  individual 
or  in  the  expression  which  they  find  in  generally  recognised  command^ 
are  general  and  to  a  large  extent  hypothetical.  No  end  could  be  set 
before  particular  individuals  or  before  the  community  which  would 
determine  the  sequence  of  their  actions  in  an  unbroken  coonection,  nor 
any  programme  devised  which  would  claim  their  whole  will  for  its  simple 
execution.  la  realizing  his  eiidi  every  oiie  dcjjeiidcnt  iijjon  a  lliousand 
incalculable  interruptions,  which  must  be  met  by  Inui,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  foresee  what  varied  incitements  to  definite  action  will  present  them- 
selves. Ethical  convictions  involve  a  willing  of  universal  ends,  which 
specialize  themselves  in  the  most  varied  manner  according  to  drcum- 
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stancesy  and  thej  preicribe  bow  we  ougbt  to  act  wbeo  certam  conditiooa 
ocotir;  piohibitioiia  espedally,  though  they  are  m  themadvcs  iincondi- 
tional,  ami  are  always  complied  with  when  the  focbidden  action  lemaim 
undone,  have  no  stgnificattce  for  the  will  unitst  the  teraptatkm  to  violaie 

them  is  present. 

12.  There  is  needed,  therefore,  a  continual  application  of  the  general 
rules  to  the  concrete  cases  occurring  in  time,  and  a  continual  specification 
of  general  ends  according  to  the  means  at  our  disposal,  which  require 
ihe  logical  opeiations  of  deductioii.  The  application  of  the  existing  law 
is  the  clearest  and  moat  obnons  eiample  of  this;  and  we  need  not  do 
more  than  point  out  that  the  difficulties  in  this  process  of  deduction  tie 
in  the  subsumption  of  concrete  instances  under  the  authoritative  rulesL 
Every  general  rule  contains  a  general  ,  concept  of  the  relations  to  which 
it  is  to  be  applied  ;  these  general  concepts  are  obtained  empirically  by 
abstra<  tiun,  and  conuun  the  geniral  attributes  of  that  in  reference  to  which 
the  legal  ordinance  expresses  bunic  cutmuand.  But,  on  the  one  hand,  llie 
concrete  instances  arc  never  completely  exhausted  by  these  attributes, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  assume  that  the  legislator  whose  will 
is  to  have  authority  (or  the  peiaon  whose  will  the  law  commands  us  to 
carry  out)  has  actually  thought  of  all  the  modifications  of  which  those 
general  attributes  are  capable.  If  we  refer  to  the  conscious  will  of  the 
legislator,  we  are  at  a  loss  whenever^  a  case  occurs  of  which  we  cannot 
assume  that  it  was  meant  to  be  included  in  the  general  concept ;  if 
nevertheless  such  a  ca^c  sul  saiiictl  uiiUiJi  the  concept  by  iLl  judge,  we 
can  uideed  say  from  the  purel\  al  point  of  view  that  what  takes  place 
is  a  simple  application  of  uie  law,  for  the  syllogism  is  correct,  but  when 
we  consider  that  the  connection  between  these  general  characteristics  and 
the  legal  consequence  u  not  logically  necessary,  but  only  created  by  the 
will  of  the  legislator,  and  that  it  is  possibie  to  doubt  whether  the  ground 
of  that  consequence  has  found  its  true  and  complete  expression  in  the 
formulation  of  the  general  concept,  then  we  see  that  the  decision  of  the 
judge  does  not  simply  apply,  but  supplements  and  continues  the  legislation. 
The  nature  of  the  process  of  abstraction,  which  starts  from  an  empirically 
limited  gruup  of  objects,  necessarily  involves  that  a  concept  rnay  express 
the  given  empirical  extension  of  objects  correctly  and  so  as  to  distinguish 
them  from  all  Other  known  objects,  and  yet  be  an  incomplete  formulation 
of  all  that  is  common  to  these  objects;  any  extended  application  of  that 
which  is  established  in  such  a  concept  beyond  the  limits  within  which  it 
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was  obtained  is  then  ao  longer  «  syUogisro,  but  only  an  inference  from 
analogy.  It  woaM  ceaie  to  be  inch  only  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
attributei  by  themselves  contain  the  ground  of  the  legal  oonseqoenoes 
which  the  legislator  assigns  to  them,  and  that  no  concdvaUe  species  of 
the  concept  contains  further  attributes  which  would  modify  those  con- 
sequences. 

It  is  this  which  constitutes  the  other  difficulty  in  deduction  from  general 
rules,  that  one  and  the  same  fact  may  fall  under  diffej  enr  -eneral  con- 
cepts, and  that  according  as  it  is  subsumed  in  ooe  way  or  the  other  the 
coaseqaences  will  be  different.  Generally  every  legislature  foresees  such 
cases,  and  establishes  rales  which  correspond  to  the  laws  of  the  compost* 
tion  of  effects  (p.  350) ;  but  hen  again  the  complication  of  real  relations 
is  wont  to  exocied  what  is  foreseen,  and  here  again  the  application  of  the 
rule  passes  over  without  fixed  limits  into  its  supplementation.  Nothing 
but  the  complete  classification  of  all  specialities  would  make  it  possible  to 
proceed  entirely  according  to  the  syllogism. 

We  must  content  ourselves  with  sliowuig  here  where  the  rules  of  juristic 
interpretation  find  a  place  in  metiiodology.  An  exactly  similar  process  takes 
place  in  other  provinces.  The  majums  which  the  individual  forms  for 
himself  from  his  subjective  conviction,  or  accepts  from  the  rules  prevalent 
in  the  community,  are  just  as  insufficient  to  determine  beforehand  how  he 
is  to  act  in  all  concrete  cases;  the  individual  will  cannot  avoid  extending 
its  legislation,  and  passing  beyond  simple  logical  necessity  Co  make  its  own 
decision. 

\%  We  come  upon  difficulties  also  in  the  deduction  of  the  means 
troni  the  ends.  In  order  that  we  may  say  that  a  given  action  is  the 
right  means  to  a  given  end,  and  must  therefore  be  willed  because  the 
end  is  willed,  we  need  the  certainty  not  merely  that  the  end  is,  generally 
speaking,  the  necessary  effect  of  the  means,  but  also  that  this  means  will 
produce  the  end  under  the  whole  of  the  given  circumstances.  In  the 
simplest  cases  this  knowledge  ts  present  with  all  the  oertamty  attainable^ 
but  in  most  cases  only  with  more  or  less  ptobability  \  we  have  not  before 
us  all  the  premises  which  would  enable  us  to  deduce  from  the  end  the 
most  appropriate  means,  and  hence  the  only  rale  for  practice  is  to  do 
that  which  will  most  probably  bring  about  the  result.  It  is  the  most 
trying  limitation  of  our  action  that  frequently  we  do  not  merely  fail  of 
our  end,  but  bring  about  by  our  action  what  we  did  not  will  ;  the  impos- 
sibility of  always  reaching  necessary  conclusions  when  the  ends  are  given 
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as  premises  calb  for  the  supplementation  of  thought  by  the  will  in 
the  resolution  to  act  even  upon  mere  piobabiiity,  and  to  risk  the  con- 
sequences. 

But  eten  where  the  relation  of  the  means  to  the  ends  lies  dearly  before 
US,  the  end  does  not  generally  determine  the  means  so  completely  that 
it  can  be  attained  in  one  way  onty ;  what  is  necessary  here  also  is  in  most 

cases  only  a  general  element  which  may  become  real  in  different  ways. 
It  is  here  that  we  find  room  for  the  choice  between  uiiieient  mudes  of  action, 
for  imaginative  cuiislruction,  for  that  moulding  of  circumstances  by  the  mdi- 
vidual  which  is  in  the  widest  sense  a  work  of  art ;  it  follows  necessarily 
from  the  logical  relations  obtatoing  in  the  sphere  of  ends  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  the  concrete  from  the  general  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prevent  the  will  from  continuing  to  be  freely  fonnattve  in  the  particular 
action. 

14.  In  addition  to  this  need  of  supplementmg  our  genera)  rules 
because  of  the  incompleteness  of  the  concepts  upon  which  they  are 
based,  and  bringing  the  ends,  which  also  are  wont  to  appear  first  in  a 

general  form,  into  the  full  determinateness  in  which  alone  they  can  be 
realized,  we  find  ourselves  called  upon  to  undertake  an  opposite  logical 
operation  when  we  start  tVom  itie  assumption  of  an  authoritative  ethical 
conviction.  For  while  the  rules,  which  are  the  expression  of  this  con- 
viction, have  from  one  point  of  view  the  character  of  generality,  and 
reqnire  activit/  of  thought  and  will  to  develop  them  into  the  particular, 
they  generally  appear  as  a  plurality  of  commands  and  prohibitions,  which 
regulate  different  courses  of  action  and  refer  to  our  relation  to  different 
dasses  of  objects*  or,  in  another  form,  as  a  plurality  of  judgments  as  to 
what  is  good  and  bad,  right  and  wrongs  praiseworthy  or  shameful.  Here 
what  we  have  to  do  is  to  generalise,  and  to  reduce  the  plunJity  of  co- 
existent propositions  to  their  final  and  most  general  principles.  We 
have  {jiven  the  general  form  of  such  a  reduction  (§  82,  p.  203),  and  have 
shown  what  are  the  rnnditions  under  which  general  propositions  obtained 
in  this  way  may  be  regarded  as  absolutely  valid. 

15.  It  is  not  this  branch  of  reduction  which  we  wish  to  develop  at 
present ;  what  we  must  first  do  is  to  point  out  a  presupposition  which  is 
involved  in  the  unquestioning  application  of  these  logical  processes  to  the 
propositions  in  which  general  rules  find  espression.  When  we  assume 
that  whoever  wills  these  rales,  and  acknowledges  them  to  be  binding  for 
himself,  also  wBls  their  necessary  consequences  and  thdr  necessaiy  condi- 
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tions  which  he  b«s  not  expticUly  received  into  hii  consciousness,  we  have 
already  snbstitoted  for  the  actual  empirical  consciousness,  in  which  these 
rules  are  first  thought  as  the  content  of  will,  an  ideal  consciousness  in 
which  everything  is  connected  according  to  strict  rules  of  logical  neces- 
sity ;  the  question  is  not  what  is  actually  thought  and  imagined  as  object 
of  the  will  and  artirmed  by  the  will,  but  what  under  certain  conditions 
and  according  to  logical  rules  ought  to  be  thought  and  art'iiiiicd.  Kven 
logical  legislation  ultimately  presupposes  such  an  ideal,  all-embracing  con- 
sciousness, which  cunsisten'-l)  tiiinks  every  thought  in  its  right  connection 
with  others ;  if  that  is  to  be  authoritative  which  follows  with  logical  neces- 
sity from  an  authoritative  rule^  then  the  legislating  will  is  not  the  empirical, 
but  an  ideal  will,  and  the  supplementation  of  which  we  have  spoken  above 
IS  ultimately  the  supplementation  of  the  empirical  by  an  ideal  will 

16.  The  development  of  the  logical  consequences  of  any  actually 
recognised  principle  may  be  also  treated  in  the  way  explained  in  §  99  (p. 
457).  We  expect  that  the  deviating  opinions  of  individuals  will  ultimately 
counterbalance  each  other,  atid  thai  whatever  is  necessary  to  comuioa 
human  nature  will  be  left,  that  in  consequence  of  this  what  actually  is 
auihorilntive  will  he  identical  with  what  ought  to  be,  and  that  any  basis 
of  ethical  or  legal  judgment  will  in  this  way  be  imperceptibly,  but  con- 
sistently and  systematically,  developed.  It  is  this  which  justifies  us  in 
treating  the  historical  development  of  ethical  convictions  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  logically  necessary  process,  in  regarding  ttie  actual  as  the 
reasonable ;  to  cany  out  such  a  treatment,  we  must  select  from  the 
totality  of  errois  whatever  fidls  in  the  line  of  objectively  necessary  pro- 
gress, and  reject  as  ioEtnitous  and  irrational  whatever  is  in  conflict  with 
it :  that  is,  we  must  regard  history  as  Ideological. 

T  7.  But  the  same  considerations  extend  further,  beyond  the  half-historical, 
half-teleological  treatment.  For  the  same  reason  which  makes  us  regard 
anything  which  follows  according  to  lo<;ical  rules  from  an  actually  assumed 
ethical  conviction  as  established  by  that  conviction,  thus  depending  upon 
the  certainty  with  which  the  logical  normal  laws  make  themselves  felt,  we 
must  also  apply  the  same  standard  to  the  assumed  principle,  to  see 
whether  it  contains  anything  which  can  be  recognised  as  an  unconditional 
''ought,"  independent  of  all  subjective  opinion.  The  process  of  re- 
duction itself  can  only  be  earned  out  when  the  principles  presupposed  do 
not  merdy  possen  the  problematic  validity  whidi  bdongs  to  them  as 
possible  premises  of  known  propositions,  but  can  be  known  as  necessary 
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in  theniielves ;  uid  that  «very  ethical  conviction  reqititet  s  final  criterion 
of  its  troth. 

18.  Such  a  criterion  can  only  be  if  there  it  aomething  ia  our  actual 
will  which  b  aGoompanted  by  die  cociadotunen  ofimconditioiuil  necessity, 

and  if  there  are  objects  of  the  will  which  are  not  merely  to  be  willed 
because  something  else  is  willed,  but  must  be  absolutely  and  uncondition- 
ally willed  wherever  anything  is  willed,  or  wherever  there  is  a  consciously 
willing  subject.  Just  as  the  feeling  of  certainty,  which  in  the  logical 
sphere  distinguishes  objectively  necessary  thought  from  that  v.hich  is 
peculiar  to  the  individual  and  determined  by  vaiying  psychological 
notives»  is  an  ultiniate  £ict  beyond  which  we  cannot  pass,  ao^  if  there 
is  any  ethical  knowledge  at  all,  the  conviction  of  an  "oqght"  most  find 
its  nltiuiate  feet  in  the  certainty  of  itft  unconditional  necessity,  and  what 
we  have  to  do  is  merely  to  become  aware  of  the  conditions  which  give 
rise  to  this  certainty,  and  to  reduce  them  to  their  genenl  expression  (c£ 
§  3.  2.  I,  p.  15). 

19.  The  process  of  discovermg  ctiacal  principle  can  be  none  other 
than  that  which  is  employed  in  obtaining  logical  or  mathematical  axioms, 
and  which  we  described  in  §  82,  5  (p.  208).  We  are  generally  immedi- 
ately conscious  of  the  necessity  under  the  guise  of  a  concrete  case,  and 
we  have  to  find  out  by  analysis  what  serves  as  a  ground  for  the  necessity 
and  what  merely  applies  to  a  casually  given  object  Thus  there  is  no 
other  way  than  that  of  redaction,  or  of  reductbo  mediated  by  induction, 
by  which  to  obtain  the  ultimate  and  absolutely  certain  ethical  prmciples. 
This  reduction  may  start  either  firom  the  immediate  consciousness  which 
accompanies  the  particular  act  of  will,  or  from  the  standards  by  which  we 
estimate  our  own  and  others*  actions,  and  which  present  themselves  with 
uncon  liiional  cerUuuy  ;  but  the  principles  aic  not  discovered  until  they 
appear  as  self-evident  and  accompanied  by  the  consciousness  of  necessity. 
In  this  respect  Kant  employed  tiie  only  method  possible.  Herbart 
followed  bim  in  this,  but  stopped  lialf  way  in  the  attainment  of  his  end, 
by  ascnbiog  only  an  empirical  validity  to  his  standards  of  judgment  and 
by  being  satisfied  to  have  more  than  one. 

sa  We  must  also  agree  with  Kant  that  in  this  way  only  an  abstract 
fonnal  principle  can  be  (bond.  For  if  the  ends  which  are  significant  for 
human  action  omnot  be  willed  miless  they  am  practicable^  while  their 
piacticability  depends  upon  external  oonditioBS  which  do  not  eiist  by 
our  merely  wUling  them,  then  any  given  action  can  never  be  an  uncon- 
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ditional  duty  for  every  one,  aod  all  imperatives  commanding  us  to  bring 
about  definite  changes  in  the  world  must  be  hypothetical.  On  the  other 
baod,  an  unconditional  principle  for  the  will,  even  with  respect  to  mental 
conditioni,  can  only  demand  what  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  will,  and  its 
form  must  therefore  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  will  As  the 
normal  laws  of  logic  are  determined  by  the  nature  of  judgment,  because 
they  command  us  to  carry  out  this  function  correctly,  so  also  must  the 
ethical  laws  of  action  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  will  as  directed 
towards  actions,  for  they  couaaand  us  to  will  in  the  right  way.  And  we 
may  find  here  a  relation  similar  to  that  between  the  natural  and  the 
normal  laws  of  judgment :  just  as  the  principle  of  contradiction  is  a 
natural  law  of  thought  in  so  far  as  we  cannot  both  affirm  and  deny  at  the 
same  moment^  and  becomes  a  normal  law  by  being  extended  to  the  whole 
comprehensive  unity  of  consciousness,  and  commands  us  to  think  every- 
thing  in  such  a  way  that  all  may  be  combined  in  one  ideal  and  all- 
embcacing  consciousness,  so  a  normal  law  of  the  will  would  be  one  con- 
trolling the  particttkr  act  of  will  as  a  natursl  law,  and  obtaining  authority 
as  a  normal  law  by  the  idea  of  an  all-embmcing  willing  self-consdousness 
of  absolute  unity ;  and  just  as  the  principle  of  contradiction  is  purely 
iurinal  in  lhat  it  docs  not  say  what  is  Lo  be  affirmed  and  denied,  but  only 
that  //a  proposition  is  affirmed  it  cannot  be  also  denied,  so  we  may  con- 
ceive of  an  ethical  first  principle  which  would  not  itself  say  ivhat  must  be 
willed,  but  only  that  if  one  thing  is  willed  another  must  be  willed,  atid  a 
third  cannot  be  willed  ;  and  just  as  the  universal  authority  of  logic  rests 
upon  the  assumption  of  a  human  reason  which  is  common  to  all,  and  by 
virtue  of  which  it  is  possible  for  every  one  to  recognise  its  rules  and  to 
regulate  his  thoughts  according  to  them,  so  also  ethical  legislation  rests 
upon  the  same  assumption  with  respect  to  the  highest  and  uncondl-. 
tional  rules  of  our  will ;  in  the  last  instance  upon  the  idea  of  a  self'Con- 
sciousness  which  is  completely  one,  but  also,  and  for  the  same  reason, 
upon  the  recognition  of  the  equal  right  belonging  to  ihe  reasonable  ends 
of  ail  wiiiing  individuals. 

21.  If  we  are  right  in  assuming  that  the  analysis  of  the  will  can  only 
lead  to  purely  formal  laws,  and  that  the  ideal  to  which  it  leads  is  nothing 
more  than  the  complete  unity  and  harmony  of  the  will  in  each  particular 
subject,  and  of  the  will  of  all  the  subjects  in  a  community,  then  it  also 
follows  that  it  is  impossible  by  way  of  pure  deduction  to  arrive  at  the 
particular  ends  which  ought  to  fonn  the  content  of  our  actual  and  concrete 
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will  For  what  we  actoally  will  is  ultimately  something  particular  and 
completely  determtnedi  our  geoend  ends  aie  realized  only  ta  actions 
which  are  directed  towards  particular  thiqgy  and  their  changies.  Bat  what 
this  particular  something  is  can  be  no  more  derived  from  formal  principles 
than  the  whole  content  of  knowledge,  although  it  conforms  to  logical  rules, 
can  he  deduced  from  them. 

22.  We  must  here  note  an  essential  difference  between  the  conditions 
of  theoretical  and  ethical  knowledge.  In  oiu  thcou  iK  al  k;ic>wlL<Jge  there 
are  given  to  us  with  immediate  certainty  not  only  these  highest  rules,  but 
also  the  particular  propositions  which  express  our  immediate  consciousness, 
and  the  process  of  theoretical  knowledge  consists  in  constructing  the 
presuppositions  from  which  these  data  follow,  which  have  their  inde- 
pendent validity.  The  material  principles  are  hypothetical,  their  conse* 
quences  immediately  certain.  Eacacdy  the  reverse  takes  place  in  the 
sphere  of  ethics.  Here  the  particuUr  determinate  action  has  no  indepen- 
dent necessity  of  its  own ;  it  follows  from  the  nature  of  the  will  and  from 
the  ideal  of  an  all-embracing  end  that  particular  actions  can  derhre  their 
ethical  necessity  only  from  a  general  end  or  from  a  system  of  ends.  Any 
systciu  uf  ethics  whu.li  aj^j^hed  to  real  action,  and,  passing  be)<)tul  mere 
formalism,  aims  at  stating  what  is  the  content  of  the  ends  which  men  must 
set  before  liicin,  meets  with  diflkulties  arising  from  the  fact  that  an  ethical 
system  cannot  be  built  up  from  below,  but  can  only  be  sketched  out  from 
above,  while,  on  the  other  hand»  the  condidons  of  actual  action  consist  in 
empirical  particular  states^  and  a  general  end  of  which  the  possibility  is 
not  contained  in  these  conditions  has  no  basis  in  reality. 

The  material  problem  for  ethics  is  therefore  to  construct  a  compre- 
hensive, harmonious  end  as  the  object  of  human  acdon,  in  such  a  way 
that  it  may  be  possible  under  the  given  conditions. 

95.  But  the  problem  as  thus  expressed  is  indefinite.  Starting  h  um 
any  given  sf  ,  diiiercnt  courses  appear  to  be  possible,  for  since  the  con- 
VH  tion  of  \\\\aV  ought  to  be  willed  is  itself  a  latior  in  moulding  the  future, 
this  iiiiure  will  dejicnd  to  a  large  extent,  even  from  the  merely  causal 
point  oi  view,  upon  the  way  the  ends  are  determined.  On  the  other  hand, 
by  insisting  upon  the  unity  of  the  end,  upon  the  absence  of  contradiction 
in  the  will,  we  get  only  «  negative  canon,  not  rules  for  what  ought  to  be. 

Here  we  find  the  basts  for  two  branches  of  ethics.  If  we  start  merely 
from  the  formal  principles,  then  their  consequences  can  only  be  negatively 
applicable  to  that  which  happens  independently  of  them,  and  does  not 
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conronn  to  their  requirements.  Ethics  becomes  merdj  critical  and 
repressive,  but  has  (he  advantage  of  standing  upon  firm  groaod  and  of 
being  demoiisdKti?o ;  it  is  able  to  reAite  with  certainty  iriuUever  does  not 
agree  with  the  idea  of  a  haimonious  legiilature  for  the  will  Bnt  it  is 
unable  to  tay  what  ought  to  be  wiUed»  what  state  ought  to  be  broo^ 
about  by  the  action  of  the  individual  and  of  the  community ;  it  is  obliged 
to  leave  concrete  ends  to  chance  impulses. 

The  positive  content  of  the  general  end  which  we  seek  for  the  totality 
ol  Immaii  action,  the  idea  of  the  highest  good  as  of  a  stale  to  be  realized 
by  concrete  actions,  cannot  be  derived  from  these  elements  alone ;  and 
every  system  of  ethics  has  accordingly  either  openly  or  tacitly  had  recourse 
to  other  data  in  definitely  lormulatiqg  its  ideal  of  life  for  the  individoal 
and  for  the  commanity,  to  data  which  are  taken  fimn  that  human  natoie 
which  iapraient  before  ethical  leHedion  begma»and  from  the  natuialt 
empirically  given  tendendei  of  the  wiU. 

This  psychological  basis  is  necessary  from  two  points  of  view.  On 
the  one  hand,  ethics,  like  logic,  cannot  proceed  to  erect  an  entirely  nctr 
edifice;  any  aciion  wiach  it  calls  for  must  be  carried  out  under  yivcn  rela- 
tions and  with  given  means,  and  all  common  action  withm  a  community  of 
given  convictions  and  tendencies^  which  can  only  gradually  be  remoulded, 
collected  and  brought  into  hannony.  How  we  are  to  progress  from  this 
point  towaida  the  end  is  a  qoestioo  which  cannot  be  anawered  from  the 
unyielding  atandpomt  of  the  absolute  ideal ;  the  continuity  of  hunuui  action 
makes  its  daimt  felt  in  the  aphere  of  ethicsy  as  of  logic.  For  this  icason 
ethics,  in  its  immediate  application,  passes  into  the  arts  of  education  and 
politics,  which  have  to  employ  given  forces  to  the  best  advantage  under 
given  relations. 

In  considering  the  rules  of  our  will,  we  have  therefore  to  look  to  the 
psychological  conditions  in  order  to  tind  out  how  progress  is  possible,  and 
how  the  existing  course  of  action  is  to  be  guided  towards  the  end  |  and 
we  are  also  obliged  to  understand  human  nature  in  order  to  gjve  conoete 
form  to  the  end  itsd^  to  that  which  is  not  merely  relatively  the  best  of 
what  is  immediately  attainable,  but  is  to  be  the  absolute  final  end  of  aU 
^hctton,  towards  which  it  has  gradually  to  apptoicimate.  For  it  is  ultimately 
only  the  estimation  of  the  value  possessed  by  the  various  natural  ten- 
dencies of  our  actions  and  the  benefits  ai.bi:ig  from  them  (a  value  which 
makes  itself  known  in  feeling)  that  renders  it  possible  to  make  a  i,)5iciiuiK 
arrangement  of  human  action.   At  this  point  ethics  and  aesthetics,  the 
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ideal  of  the  good  uid  the  ideal  of  the  beautifidt  meet ;  the  h^hest  good 
attains  its  concrete  and  individual  form  only  through  the  haimonioiis 
satisfaction  which  it  ensures  to  Che  totalis  of  the  natural  human  desires, 
through  the  right  relation  in  which  that  which  is  valuable  only  because 

physically  indispensable  stands  as  subservient  means  to  the  higher  forms 
ar.d  ^>roducls  of  activity  vvliicli  arc  'fca.lu.ible  in  themselves.  If  aesthetics 
could  sue*  ctd  in  finding  an  absolute  standard  for  the  felt  values  of  ends, 
it  would  then  determine  the  matter  which,  in  the  ruling  form  ol  the  will, 
constitutes  the  whole  content  of  the  end  in  the  establishment  of  which 
we  should  have  completed  our  consideration  of  the  ends  of  human  action. 
In  the  b»t  instance  every  attempt  to  find  an  unconditioaal  standard  of 
value  points  beyond  the  subjectively  vatyiog  and  historically  conditioned 
feeling  of  value  to  the  thought  of  an  objective  universal  end,  and  can 
reach  its  highest  aim  only  by  having  recourse  to  the  principles  of  meta- 
physics and  theology. 

«4.  We  cannot  follow  further  these  brief  hints  concerning  the  con- 
ricaio:i  ul  ethiCvil  jjrublciiii;  and  the  .i.p[/ii(  auoii  of  methods  to  their 
soluiiuii  ;  from  the  puini  u\  view  ut  uiciuod  it  is  mure  necessary  to  point 
out  the  prebuppusitiun  necessary  to  a  systematic  unity  of  ethics.  This 
presupposition  is,  that  the  nature  of  man  is  so  constituted  that  a  system  of 
ends  is  possible  which  is  both  harmonious  and  consistent  in  itself,  and 
satisfying  to  those  who  accept  the  ends,  and  which  is  therefore  able  to 
.produce  the  volitional  impulse  accotding  to  natural  laws.  This  pre- 
supposition corresponds  to  that  from  which  all  our  effort  towards  know- 
ledge starts,  /.A,  that  the  perceptions  given  to  us  and  their  logical 
elaboration  must  lead  to  a  system  according  to  logical  fonns,  to  a  system 
of  concepts  and  a  system  of  laws. 

25.  One  pait  ol  the  highest  good  is  knowledge  itself,  for  which  we 
seek  the  rules  in  logic,  the  elevation  of  the  individual  consciousness  to 
the  unity  and  clearness  of  that  ideal  consciousness  which  is  one  with  itself 
and  harmonious,  and  the  ideal  of  which,  though  nowhere  empirically 
realised,  is  the  living  force  in  all  the  rational  activity  of  men,  a  self-con- 
sciousness in  which  is  realized  not  only  the  formal  unity  of  the  reUtion  of 
all  the  particular  to  the  knowing  subject,  but  also  the  unity  of  the  merely 
given  content  as  independent  of  conscious  and  voluntary  thought 
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F»iAL  Results. 

The  presuppositkmi  firora  which  all  methods  must  ttait  which  do  not 

refer  merely  to  the  development  of  our  ideas  according  to  subjective  laws 
include  an  agreement  beuvccn  that  which  is  deiiiaticird  by  our  conscious 
thought  and  will  as  aiming  at  unity  ia  our  ends  and  that  which  is  due  to 
invohmtary  and  externally  conditioned  activities. 

This  agreement  between  two  spheres,  which  at  first  and  from  a  causal 
point  of  view  appear  to  be  independent  of  each  othoTy  can  <ml]r  be  made 
coropreheosible  by  teleologiral  considerations. 

If  we  are  to  find  a  real  explanation  in  these,  it  must  be  by  assuming 
one  ground  both  for  conscious  thought  and  its  laws  and  for  the  objects 
confronting  it  and  independent  of  it,  a  ground  which,  as  the  ultimate 
ground  of  explanation  of  the  relation  between  subject  and  object,  must 
also  be  onconditioned. 

Thus  the  principles  of  methodology  point  to  the  idea  of  (iod,  which  can 
only  be  more  definitely  apprehended  by  means  of  the  ideal  which  hovers 
before  our  thought  and  will      the  end  at  which  they  aim. 

Thus  metaphysics  appears  as  a  problem  :  that  of  obtaining  a  consistent 
view  of  the  fina)  ground  of  the  relation  between  the  subjective  laiK's  and 
ideals  of  thought  and  will  and  the  objective  content  of  knowledge,  of 
compiehending  under  it  on  the  one  hand  the  ultimate  ptesuppositioos 
from  which  proceeds  all  rational  thought,  on  the  other  hand  the  results 
at  which  it  arrives. 

The  highest  and  most  difficult  problem  of  metaphysics  consists  in 
determining  the  relation  in  which  the  necessity  which  guides  all  our  know> 
ledge  of  the  existent  stands  to  the  freedon)  which  is  the  subjective 
postulate  of  the  conscious  will  Inasmuch  as  locic  itself  presupposes 
such  a  will,  and  as  the  principles  of  its  melhua»  arc  postulates,  it  prescribes 
itself  the  limits  to  its  demands  for  knowledge  of  all  pervading  necessity. 

I.  When  we  survey  the  results  to  which  the  investigation  of  the  pre- 
suppositions and  aims  of  logical  methods  has  led  us,  we  find  that  they 
all  of  them  ultimately  point  in  one  and  the  same  direction. 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  appeared  that  the  ultimate  basis  of  all  the 
mental  activities^  for  the  right  conduct  of  which  we  seek  a  clue  in  methodo* 
logy,  is  a  will  which  sets  before  itself  definite  ends ;  and  that  to  this  will 
is  due  the  motive  force  which  impels  us  to  investigation,  while  the  most 
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general  [Ninciples  of  the  investigiiUcm  are  deiived  from  the  ends  puisued 
by  it  In  the  choice  of  means  this  will  is  confined  to  the  natural  forms 
and  kws  of  ideation  and  thought,  and  thos  the  first  task  of  logic  is  to 
bring  these  into  consciousness,  in  order  that  in  our  action,  so  for  as  it  is 

determined  by  the  nature  of  mental  activity,  we  may  be  certain  of  necessity 
nnd  universal  validity.  It  is  in  this  uay  iliat  we  obtain  a  firm  and  nu 
niova!>le  scaffolding  for  all  knowledge.  Geometry  and  logic,  with  ils 
development  in  arithmetic,  give  us  the  outlines  to  which  all  further  con- 
teot  must  conform.  They  themselves  are  produced  by  a  spontaneous 
and  in  its  higher  branches  constructive  action,  which  not  only  finds  its 
laws  in  the  consciousness  of  our  own  action  and  its  necessity,  but  also 
creates  its  objects  according  to  these  laws^  not  merely  copying  t^e  given, 
but  forestalling  experience  by  a  network  of  relatioos  in  which  the  concrete 
content  of  sensations  takes  its  place  only  gradually.  The  syntheses,  again, 
which  are  contained  in  the  concepts  of  substance  and  of  causality,  also 
have  their  origin  in  the  subject,  and  in  the  way  in  which,  by  a  natural 
necessity  ronil)i[iinL>  the  plurality  of  sensations,  it  niaiiiiains  its  unity 
thron-jfi' uil  chaagt',  and  refers  the  rontuiuuus  fiux  oi  events  to  a  single  and 
compreiiensible  grouud.  Here,  indeed,  our  thought  is  not  in  a  position  to 
consuucl  freely  and  arbitxarily,  but  is  confined  for  the  application  of  these 
concepts  to  the  material  given  ;  still  even  here  it  must  lecnr  to  the  proper 
meaning  of  its  action  by  moul$|ing  these  concepts  so  as  to  be  more  clear 
and  distinct  and  by  finding  general  rules  for  their  application.  In  the  last 
instance  it  is  by  construction  again  that  we  complete  the  task  of  compre- 
hending the  ultimate  grounds  of  given  phenomena  in  concepts. 

a.  Thus  we  find  the  thinking  and  knowing  subject  to  be  an  indepen- 
dent source  of  activities,  productive  of  those  forms  of  its  action  by  which 
everyiiiii^g  is  controlled  and  dclcrmined,  but  luiiiieil  so  far  as  concerns 
absolute  certainty  ol  jiuJumcnl  to  the  sphere  wjtlini  \\likch  it  merely  biings 
its  own  functions  into  consciousness.  When  we  pass  beyond  this  sphere 
to  knowledge  of  the  universe  given  to  us  in  perception,  and  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  ends  Which  guide  our  conscious  will  and  our  material  activities, 
we  find  that  no  systematic  movement  of  thought,  sure  of  what  it  aims  at 
and  of  the  way  of  attaining  it,  is  possible  except  under  presuppositions 
which  do  not  possess  the  absolute^  axiomatic  ccruinty  of  the  principles 
of  our  own  action,  and  to  which  is  also  denied  the  guarantee  from  matter 
of  fact  of  complete  empirical  confirmation. 

No  logical  arrangement  of  the  phenomena  entering  into  consdoiisnesa 
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by  wftj  of  sentttioii  and  perception  cui  be  ondertakeii  witb  w^J  proepect 
of  succeet  except  whete  there  is  confidence  that  they  will  conform  to  the 
forms  of  thought,  that  their  content  is  such  that  they  can  be  amnged  in 
a  complete  system  of  concepts  which  is  determined  by  the  fundamental 

functions  of  thoiighr,  by  the  recognition  of  agreement  and  difference. 
Moreover,  our  work  upon  the  varying  material  of  our  sensation^  nn]^t  start 
from  the  belief  that  the  syntheses  which — impelled  hv  an  mnt  i  necessity  of 
thought  in  combining  the  many  to  unrty  and  reducing  it  to  one  ground — 
we  impose  upon  all  given  content,  are  met  by  no  insuperable  resistance  in 
the  material  of  sensations  in  space  and  time ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  flow 
of  phenomena  which  is  represented  by  the  succession  of  sensations  will 
crystallize  by  the  aid  of  those  forms  into  fixed  concepts,  and  that  their  con- 
nection may  be  expressed  in  unvarying  laws.  The  processes  of  induction  can 
only  aim  at  constructing  a  science  in  universal  propositions,  or  be  more  than 
subjective  associations  of  doubtful  value,  if  the  particular  phenomena  are 
based  upon  invariable  necessity,  and  what  our  thought  expresses  in  its 
universal  propositions  is  only  this  necessity  which  is  grounded  in  the 
object,  ajui  which  binds  together  the  attrihutf-s  of  an  essenthi!  concept  and 
makes  the  activities  of  a  substance  the  iinfaihng  consequence  of  its  natore 
and  its  relations  to  others.  It  is  by  this  presupposition  that  we  are  always 
guided  in  constructing  the  hypotheses  by  which  we  attempt  to  explain 
the  plurality  of  given  phenomena  in  a  comprehensible  manner. 

In  the  same  wiqr  we  cannot  attempt  the  systematie  amngement  of  our 
action,  which  extends  itself  through  time  and  spreads  itself  over  a  number 
of  various  objects,  under  one  single  final  concept,  unless  we  assume,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  there  are  fixed  relations  between  means  and  ends,  and 
that  it  is  possible  to  foresee  and  calculate  results,  so  that  our  attempts  to 
influence  the  course  of  things  may  not  proceed  casually  in  all  directions  in 
the  absence  of  any  plan,  and  work  against  onr  intention*;,  to  make  a  sport 
of  our  blindness  and  weakness.  This  assumption  is  none  other  than  that 
upon  which  our  theoretical  knowledge  is  also  based,  i.<f.  the  immutability 
of  the  causal  connections  which  offers  the  only  basis  for  purposive  will. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  conceive  of  any  serious  willing  of  an  end 
which  we  recognise  as  authoritative,  unless  we  believe  that  the  whole  nature 
of  man,  even  when  acting  independently  of  or  before  our  conscious  will, 
is  controllable  by  single  ends,  and  that  the  practical  anarchy  of  moment- 
ary and  particular  impulses  and  desires  does  not  deny  all  obedience  to 
the  authority  of  reason,  while  a  self-consciousneu  which  is  one  only  in 
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theory  holds  together  in  unceasing  torment  volitiont  which  are  neceuarily 

broken  into  contradictory  and  conflicting  fragments.  In  the  same  way 
liiiiuan  society  is  only  conceivable  if  it  is  possible  for  all  to  unite  in  direct- 
ing ttieir  will  towards  common  ends,  and  that  no  inevitable  rontlicl  between 
opposed  wills  should  destroy  the  will  ot  one  by  that  of  another ;  there  must 
be  some  ground  for  the  hope  that  the  battle  for  the  right  will  lead  to  the 
right 

3.  Looked  at  from  the  subjective  side,  tha  end  aimed  at  by  the  cognitiTe 
activities  combines  with  the  belief  in  its  attainability  to  form  the  ideal  of 
an  all-embncing  uoivefsal  consdoii8ness»  which  would  possess  the  totality 

of  the  universe  as  extended  in  space  and  time  in  intuitive  knowledge, 
while  it  penetrated  with  its  thoughts  the  connection  of  the  particular  into 
one  unity.  The  conceptual  system  of  such  a  consciousness  would  ho  tt.e 
adequate  expression  of  the  nature  of  substances,  and  it  would  be  able  to 
derive  from  them  as  obvious  consequences  the  course  of  events  at  all 
times  and  places,  penetrating  at  once  into  eveiytbing  which  now  we  can 
only  calculate  in  a  fragmentary  manner. 

In  the  piactical  sphere  the  end  towards  which  we  strive  and  the 
assumption  of  its  attainability  also  combine  to  form  the  ideal  of  anisfv 
which  is  harmonious  in  its  will,  directing  all  its  activities  towards  an  end 
of  unconditional  value,  controlling  its  own  activities  by  its  will  and  nature  by 
its  activities,  successful  in  realizing  the  highest  good,  and  nowhere  pro- 
hibited by  insuperable  resistance  from  ordering  the  actual  in  accordance 
with  its  end. 

The  thought  of  this  ideal  is  the  motive  force  both  in  our  efibrt  towards 
knowledge  and  in  the  will  which  we  direct  towards  action.  All  leaaonable 
activity  which  is  conscious  of  its  end  is  the  rising  towards  this  ideal,  the 
complete  reference  of  all  paitioular  action  to  this  perfect  unity.  Com- 
munity of  reasonable  action  both  in  sdenoe  and  in  practice  is  possible  in 
so  far  as  this  ideal  is  harmoniously  active  in  all,  as  the  motive  force  of 
reason  ;  and  we  approximate  towards  the  ideal  from  the  given  state  of 
individual  limitation-  m  such  a  way  that  our  action  is  a  means  of  realizing 
the  same  end  lor  ourselves  and  for  others.  In  the  form  of  a  community 
of  action,  io  which  strife  and  sin  have  disappeared*  it  denotes  the  final  end 
of  the  common  rational  activity  of  mankind. 

4.  When  we  are  consdous  of  the  foil  significance  of  these  presupposi- 
tions of  the  voluntary  thought  which  diveda  itself  with  the  purpose  of 
knowing  towards  that  which  is  and  that  which  onght  to  be^  then  their  foil 
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bearing  and  the  whole  content  of  the  belief  upon  which  they  rest  become 
obvious. 

In  the  first  ptace^  and  for  our  immediate  apprehension,  our  thought, 
with  its  search  after  unity  and  connection,  with  its  connecting  fornii  of 

concept  and  judgment,  and  with  its  categories  of  substance  and  causality, 
on  tlie  one  hand,  and  the  plurality  of  sensations  on  the  other,  are  quite 
independent  of  each  other.  Neither  on  ilic  ground  of  pure  subjectivity, 
nor  on  the  assumption  of  a  real  external  world,  can  it  be  proved  that  they 
must  correspond  to  each  other ;  for  our  immediate  consciousness  the  one 
function  seems  independent  of  the  other  :  thought  is  one  with  itself  and 
guided  by  the  will,  sensation  absolutely  involuntary  and  given.  We  see 
no  possibility  of  determining  one  function  by  the  other,  of  knowing  it 
simply  as  the  consequence  of  the  other ;  in  the  actual  coune  of  knowledge 
they  always  stand  to  some  extent  apart,  sensations  being  incomprehensible 
for  thought  and  presenting  it  with  the  problem  of  arranging  them  in 
logical  connection,  and  thou^lu  la  its  constructions  passing  beyond  and 
seeking  to  be  suiipleniented  bv  sensation.  The  idea,  however,  hujii  which 
we  always  start  is.  that  the  complete  reference  of  the  two  spheres  to  each 
other  roust  be  capable  of  being  realized,  that  all  the  given  is  thinkable. 

It  is  the  same  in  the  sphere  of  the  will  Over  against  the  self-confidence 
with  which  we  demand  the  complete  conformity  of  our  activities  to  the 
rule  of  a  clearly  conceived  end  stand  the  prying  impulses  and  inclina- 
tions of  our  nature  which  drive  us  in  the  most  various  directions  to  the 
satisfaction  of  our  desire  for  momentary  pleasure,  and  manifest  their 
independence  of  the  single  moral  will  by  the  conflict  which  we  feel  so 
deep  as  internal  discord.  Moreover,  when  we  attempt  to  realise  our 
ends  in  the  external  world,  we  are  confronted  by  the  uniform  order  of 
nature,  wiiu  h  follows  its  mechanical  laws  blindly  and  without  concern 
for  our  ideals,  and  only  permits  us  to  influence  it  on  condition  that  we 
obey  those  laws.  Here  again  it  often  happens  that,  whatever  progress 
we  may  have  made  in  the  control  of  our  own  activities  and  in  our  power 
over  nature,  our  reasonable  will  and  the  actual  event  are  opposed, 
opposed  not  merely,  as  in  the  theoretical  sphere,  by  being  external  to  each 
other,  but  hi  a  strife  in  which  the  real  causality  of  nature  refuses  obedience 
to  the  real  causality  of  our  will.  Nevertheless  we  still  demand  the 
realisation  of  the  h^heat  good  within  and  without,  and  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  overcommg  the  resistance  opposed  to  us  and  of  a  harmony 
between  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  claims  of  duty. 
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This  involves  ao  aiiiimption  as  to  the  relation  between  our  will  and 
thought  on  the  one  band,  and  on  the  other  the  hidependent  foim  within 
and  without,  which  in  its  consequences  necemrily  leads  to  teleological 

ideas.  In  wlial  other  way  than  in  the  tliuiight  of  an  end  controlling  their 
relation  can  we  explain  and  nnderstand  the  harmony  between  two  spheres, 
eacl)  of  which  appears  from  the  causal  point  of  view  to  be  orijjinal,  and 
not  to  be  derived  from  the  other?  What  does  the  belief  that  the  universe 
given  in  perception  is  knowable  ultimately  mean,  if  not  that  our  thought 
and  its  object  are  mutually  determiDed  for  each  other,  that  nature  is 
ruled  by  thoughts,  and  our  minds  so  organised  as  to  think  these  thoughts? 
That  doctrine  which,  while  hostile  to  all  teleology,  yet  maintains  the  com- 
plete uniformity  of  the  univene  and  is  confident  of  grasping  it  in  formuhe, 
forgets  that  laws  have  a  real  eidstence  only  in  the  form  of  a  comprehending 
thought,  that  the  invariable  reference  of  a  plurality  of  elements  to  each 
other  is  possible  only  in  the  form  of  a  thought,  that  the  concept  of  law 
itself  had  its  origin  in  human  acuoas,  and  j)resupposes  a  general  concept 
which,  when  thought  as  such,  controls  a  plurality  of  activities  by  conscious 
will,  and  is  therefore  prior  to  its  particular  realizations.  To  make  the 
uniformity  of  the  laws  of  nature  responsible  for  what  actually  happens  is 
to  affirm  that  it  realises  thoughts,  and  to  be  teleological  without  knowing 
it ;  it  is  to  compare  nature  to  a  kingdom,  in  which  the  members  cany  out 
ordinances  which  have  been  thought  out  beforehand,  and  which  prescribe 
the  appropriate  activities  for  every  position.  Even  a  purely  mechanical 
natural  science  cannot  dispense  with  a  tdeology  which  forms  its  ultimate 
presupposition,  and  upon  which  all  its  endeavours  are  based ;  the  effort 
which  is  most  its  own,  that  of  endeavouring  to  understand  the  given  as 
necessary,  can  be  really  concluded  and  completed  in  no  other  form  than 
that  of  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  end.  The  inductive  methods  lead 
ultimately  to  the  hypothetical  necessity  of  the  results  which  follow  from  a 
plurality  of  efficient  substances,  when  there  is  a  certain  distribution  of 
them  in  space  and  certain  rebitions  between  their  states ;  neither  their 
number  nor  their  arrangement  can  be  derived  from  their  concepts,  even  if 
these  should  be  arranged  in  a  complete  classification.  When  we  assume 
one  state  of  the  universe  we  can  only  show  it  to  be  the  necessary  conse^ 
quenoe  of  another,  and  the  cause  of  a  subsequent  one  ;  our  demand  for 
causality  never  gets  beyond  mere  hypothetical  necessity  to  the  knowledge 
that  the  given  as  it  is,  in  its  whole  causally  connected  course,  is  necessary. 
If  we  try  to  assert  this,  there  remains  only  the  empty  statement  that  it  is 
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necesttiy,  tliat  ii  is  a  part  of  the  ooocept  of  the  existent  to  be  such  as  it 
is ;  but  this  statement  itself  accepts  the  concept  as  the  ground  of  being, 
and  if  it  is  to  be  made  comprehensible,  and  to  explain  the  phualiQr  of 
existence  by  one  ground,  there  is  no  way  bnt  that  of  teleology.  If  we  can 
regard  the  whole  existence  of  the  universe,  or  the  result  to  be  ultimately 
realized  by  its  organization,  as  an  end  in  itself  worthy  to  be  realized,  then 
the  plurality  of  elements  falls  into  subordination  to  this  end,  as  the  means 
to  its  realization  :  th  -  merely  hj'pothctical  necessity  of  causality,  which  says 
that  if  certain  things  are  present  in  this  order,  this  result  must  follow,  makes 
wav  for  the  unconditional  necessity  which  belongs  to  the  highest  end,  and 
which  requires  the  existence  of  these  amses  as  the  means  of  its  realisation. 
Our  limited  range  of  view  may  force  us  to  lelinqoish  the  hope  of  under- 
standing the  common  end  of  the  untvene  and  of  explaining  it  as  uncon* 
ditionally  necessary,  but  that  does  not  aflicct  the  purely  logical  relation, 
according  to  which  the  plurality  of  elements  which  actually  are  causally 
connected  can  only  be  subordinated  to  one  common  necessity  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  end,  and  it  remains  true,  as  Leibnitz  held,  that  the 
system  r>i  laws  finds  its  only  ground  in  the  system  of  ends. 

5.  But  it  is  impossible  to  stop  at  this  purely  forma!  application  of  the 
final  concept  If  it  is  to  be  the  ground  for  the  totality  of  etiicient  causes, 
it  must  be  conceived  as  a  real  force,  itself  determining  the  nature  of  things 
and  their  actual  organisation ;  but  we  cannot  think  of  it  as  such  except 
as  the  object  of  an  eflicient  will  which  it  brings  into  activity ;  the  rule  that 
only  a  vera  erntw  must  be  taken  as  a  ground  of  explanation  forces  us  to 
the  only  analogy  within  reach,  that  of  our  own  action.  Thus  the  ultimate 
ground,  to  which  we  are  driven  by  all  hypothetical  oecemity  as  the  ulti- 
mate and  unconditioned,  appears  as  the  real  force  of  a  will  which  aims  at 
an  end,  and  by  these  considerations  the  idea  of  God  receives  its  natural 
content  from  the  ideal  towards,  ivhich  our  own  will  is  striving  in  both  the 
theoretical  and  the  practical  spheres.  That  end,  the  thought  of  which 
moves  us  as  a  living  force,  is  justified  if  it  is  already  realized  as  the  ulti- 
mate and  unconditioned  ground  of  the  universe,  if  the  universe  is  known 
in  its  innermost  nature  by  an  absolute  intelligence,  and  is  known  because 
it  only  realises  the  end  conceived  by  that  intelligence,  and  Is  determined 
by  it  as  a  whole  as  well  as  in  detail  It  is  to  an  absolutely  single 
ground  such  as  this,  which  dominates  the  plursUty  of  things  and  their 
whole  course^  that  we  are  led  by  the  final  consequences  of  the  pre- 
suppositions of  method.   For  if  we  should  cesse  in  our  investigation  of 
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cauul  laws  at  the  plurality  of  sobttances  which  are  bjr  their  nature 
relatedf  then  this  inner  relation  would  itself  be  the  greatest  problem  of  all, 

unless  we  could  assume  some  ground  for  it,  binding  one  to  the  other; 
and  as  even  from  a  mechanical  j>oint  of  view  these  ransal  relations, 
themselves  eternal  and  immutable,  determme  the  varymg  events,  it  is  but 
one  step  further  to  the  one  ground  in  which  all  these  relations,  realiiing 
themselves  in  logical  sequence  in  the  coune  of  time,  are  thought  and 
willed 

6.  The  methodological  right  of  metaphysics  to  find  in  the  idea  of  God 
the  one  keystone  to  theoretical  knowledge  and  to  practical  certainty  is  to 
be  found  in  the  principles  of  all  scientific  methods,  all  of  which  contain 

ideal  presuppositions.  So  long  as  we  arc  concerned  only  with  carrying  out 
these  principles  with  respect  to  given  objects,  so  long  as  our  sLaaJpoint  is 
that  of  our  subj  • -tive  need  to  explain  the  Given  and  to  be  certain  of  our 
human  ends,  we  remain  within  the  finite  ;  but  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  ask 
about  the  actual  justification  of  these  needs,  and  take  for  the  object  of  our 
investigation  the  relation  of  the  subjective  to  the  objective,  of  the  ideal  to 
reality,  the  necessity  arises  kfs.  an  ultimate  and  unconditional  ground. 
Nor  is  it  as  if  this  ground  appeared  only  upon  the  horizon  of  our  finite 
knowledge,  as  the  Kantian  division  between  understanding  and  reason 
teaches,  as  if  we  ooold  have  a  science  of  the  finite  complete  and  self-con* 
tained  in  its  principles,  the  idea  of  God,  meanwhile,  merely  reflecting  in 
the  theoretical  spher  e  oar  insatiable  craving  for  complete  knowledge  of  the 
universe.  Ii^  sinmiirance  lies  not  merely  in  extending  our  kn  nvledge  in 
this  way,  but  m  being  the  presupposition  without  which  no  desire  for 
knowledge  in  the  true  and  strict  sense  is  conceivable  at  all.  It  transcends 
given  experience  in  no  other  sense  than  every  attempt'  to  eapbun  the 
Given  transcends  it ;  by  the  same  right  by  which  we  construct  the  par- 
ticular substances  and  their  forces  as  an  intelligible  kingdom  which  ia  the 
ground  of  phenomena,  driven  by  the  same  instinct  to  bring  together  what 
is  scattered  into  unity,  our  thought  calls  upon  us  to  take  this  further  step 
to  the  final  expianaiion  of  the  universe  ;  in  neither  case  is  any  proof  in 
the  strictest  logical  sense  possible,  because  external  reality  can  never  be 
proved.  Here  again  our  only  guarantee  in  the  harmony  amongst  our 
thoughts,  and  in  the  fulfilment  of  our  requirement  that  the  Given  shall  be 
(explicable.  It  is  not  by  ita  method  that  metaphysics  is  distinguished 
from  other  science  (this  must  ultimately  be  absolutely  the  same  for  all 
knowledge),  but  by  the  universality  of  its  problem*  a  problem  as  necessary 
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as  that  of  knowledge  in  general.  In  that  it  brings  to  light  the  principles 
presupposed  in  all  scients6c  effort,  metapbysiGS  stands  at  the  beginning  of 
all  science;  and  in  that  its  assumptions  can  onljr  be  verified  by  the  result, 
by  the  complete  concurrence  of  all  knowledge,  it  stands  at  the  end  of 
science.  Hence  it  will  remain  fragmentary,  just  as  all  knowledge  is  frag- 
mentary, until  fiiiite  thought  is  extendtcl  aud  elevated  intu  Invine  thought. 

Thus  nietn[  ii\ SK  i,  hi  which  we  aim  at  grasping  in  concepts  the  ultimate 
ground  of  liie  relation  between  subject  and  object,  thought  and  being, 
ideal  and  reality,  appears  as  a  problem  both  underlying  the  analysis  by 
which  we  set  forth  the  postulates  presupposed  in  all  voluntary  thought, 
and  crowning  the  process  of  thought  by  which  we  press  forward  in  widen- 
ing circles  to  seek  at  last  the  final  explanation  of  the  existent  In  either 
case  it  appeait  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  deepest  and  most  comprehensive 
effort 

7.  But  this  universality  of  metaphysics  involves  also  a  problem  whidi 
fMisses  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  purely  logical  methods,  and  for  which  a 
solution  must  be  sought  bclutc  another  tribunal  t'naii  ihat  of  logic:  the 
problem  of  the  relation  Ix'twrca  the  necessity  whitl^  is  the  element  in 
which  thought  moves  and  the  freedom  which  is  the  })ostulate  of  the 
will.  Our  cognitive  thought,  taken  alone,  would  tind  completion  in  the 
certainty  of  the  all-pervading  necessity  of  all  that  is  and  happens ;  in  a 
system  of  metaphysics  which  could  deduce  the  specializations  of  the 
existent  and  the  whole  series  of  its  developments,  with  logical  infallibility 
from  one  ground,  and  which  should  comprehend  God  and  the  universe  in 
one  formula,  in  such  a  way  that  all  reality  would  merely  represent  what  had 
been  implicitly  contained  from  all  eternity  in  the  existence  of  the  ultimate 
ground.  Our  will,  with  its  conviction  of  an  *'  ought "  to  which  the  Given 
does  not  correspond,  refuses  to  acknowledge  this  infallible  necessity,  and 
opposes  lu  tiic  cuujic  of  nature  ideals  which  are  only  to  be  realized  by  free 
action.  Neither  the  idea  of  the  good,  nor  that  of  the  true,  can  be  repre- 
sented as  a  self-realizing  natural  force,  controlling  the  course  of  Nature 
without  resistance,  for  the  actual  course  of  events  brings  forth  error  as  well 
as  evil ;  nevertheless  when  conceived  of  as  ends  for  our  will  these  ideas 
have  unconditional  authority,  though  they  can  only  attain  to  real  causality 
by  being  accepted  and  wUled  as  ends.  The  genesis  of  these  ideas,  and 
their  affirmation  by  the  will,  forms  an  insoluble  problem  for  the  science 
which  seeks  fof  merely  natural  laws. 

It  is  just  because  knowledge  itself  is  only  realised  by  a  will  which 
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accepts  the  idea  of  truth  as  an  end  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  claims  to  be 
made  by  the  principles  followed  in  our  knowledge  of  the  existent  upon  an 
all-inclusive  and  conclusive  metaphysic;  it  cannot  be  called  upon  in  the 
name  of  logical  method  to  tear  up  the  roots  from  which  logic  itself  has 
g^wn,  by  destroying  the  independence  of  the  will.  There  is  nothing  in 
our  treatment  of  logic  to  prohibit  a  view  of  the  universe  according  to 
which  the  most  fundamental  fact  of  self-consciousness  is  the  will,  and 
which  has  therefore  the  task  of  solving  the  most  profound  problem  of 
philosophy,  that  of  determining  the  relation  between  ethical  principles 
and  the  principles  of  knowledge.  If  the  latter  are  what  we  have  repre- 
sented them  to  be,  postulatbSi  then  they  leave  open  a  possibility  from 
which  we  should  be  cut  off  if  we  were  obliged  to  regard  them  as  axioms. 
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My  attention  has  been  called  by  the  thorough  and  careful  way  in  which 
&  G.  Husserl  has  treated  this  subject  in  his*  Phiksopkk  der  AriikmtHA 
(vol.  i.,  Halle,  189 1)  to  an  incompleteness  in  §  65,  7  of  the  first  edition, 
which  might  give  rise  to  misunderstanding.    In  the  present  form  of 

statement  I  hope  to  have  remedied  this  defect;  I  believe  that  in  the 
j»ul)jc<  t-niatter  itself  I  do  not  dili'cr  much  from  Husscrl.  It  is  true  that 
Husserl  rejects  what  he  calls  the  "  Unterschiedstheorie  "  of  number,  and 
attaches  most  importance  to  colligation.  But  in  saying  that  every  colli- 
gated content  mast  be  noticed  by  itself,  that  (when  the  plurality  is  given 
simultaneously)  an  analysis  takes  pkce,  that  a  plurality  is  noticed,  he  assumes 
as  the  oondition  of  the  colligation  a  process  by  which  the  unities  to  be 
colligated  are  separated,  are  grasped  independently,  and  their  complex 
analysed ;  and  this  process  I  can  only  understand  as  distinguishing,  not  in 
the  sense  in  which  we  judge  of  diflTerence  or  likeness  of  content,  but  only 
in  the  sense  that  different  contents  which  are  apprehended  by  different 
acts  of  consciousness  are  spatially  and  temporally  distinguished.  That 
this  is  only  a  psychical  r,  cnt,  and  not  a  psychical  (td,  that  no  one  can 
be  inwardly  aware  of  au  activity  of  analysis,  I  cannot  allow ;  when  the 
analysis  is  difticult,  as  in  the  case  of  insufficient  illumination,  we  are 
expressly  consctous  of  it,  and  from  that  we  may  infer  that  it  takes  place  in 
a  similar  manner  under  more  favounble  circumstances,  where  no  doubt  we 
are  not  generally  expressly  conscious  of  it  But  after  all  this  Is  a  sub- 
ordinate question  so  long  as  it  is  allowed  that  a  separation,  an  analysis,  a 
**  fiir  sich  Bemerken,"  must  take  place  before  we  can  colligate.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  base  the  idea  of  number  merely  upon 
distinguishing  ;  I  have  always  mentioned  distinguishing  and  the  comprehen- 
sion of  what  IS  distinguished  together,  as  the  fun(  tions  which  are  active  in 
counting.  In  the  description  of  the  whole  activity  and  its  presuppositions 
Husserl  has  regard  espedaily  to  those  cases  in  which  the  plurality  of 
objects  is  given  stmu/tanemtsfy ;  here  alone  we  can  speak  of  analysis.  But 
S.U — It.  ^  00 
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where  we  have  a  discrete  tempond  series — successive  flashes  of  light, 
successive  reports,  which  we  apprehend  and  count  as  a  plurality,  then 
there  is  no  analysis  at  all,  but  only  a  successive  noticing,  and  a  distinguish- 

ing  of  the  particular  sei>arate  successive  acts  and  their  successive  com- 
prehension ,  liie  colligation  proceeds  step  by  step  as  the  unities  to  be 
collii,'atc(i  come  to  be  presented  one  after  the  other.  This  process  Lakes 
I)lace  also,  however,  when  we  count  what  is  given  simultaneously  ;  it  is  only 
in  the  indefinite  apprehension  of  a  multitude — as  when  we  see  a  flock  of 
birds  or  a  snowstorm — that  the  collective  appearance  predominates, 
because  the  confusion  of  what  is  seen  makes  it  difficult  to  be  conscious  of 
the  {Mtfticular  acts  by  which  we  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other;  but 
even  here  we  do  distinguish  in  dtflierent  ways,  as  otherwise  we  ootild  not 
notice  a  plurality ;  it  is  only  that  we  cannot  count  because  the  particular 
unities  cannot  be  fixed.  In  the  latter  instance  (the  snowstorm)  there  is  a 
difficulty  even  in  colligating,  because  no  definite  limit  is  given  ;  we  do  not 
get  the  idea  of  a  whole,  of  a  sum  total,  but  both  the  colligation  and  the 
distinguishuig  remain  incomplete;  we  have  in  the  strictest  sense  a  confused 
idea  of  plurality. 

Apart  from  these  consideration??,  I  can  agree  in  essential  points  with 
most  of  Husserl's  views ;  to  discuss  them  in  detail  would  take  us  too  far. 


APPENDIX  B. 

The  acute  attempt  of  Helmholts  and  Kronecker  (Plulos,  AirfsSine  zum 
fUt^g;'.  DffOorfubilSum  E,  Zeilm)  to  base  arithmetic  upon  a  series  of 
symbols,  which  have  been  once  and  for  all  arranged  and  maintained  in  a 
fixed  order,  seems  to  me  to  overlook  the  fact  that  etyroologicalty  the 

ordinal  numbers  are  entirely  derived  from  the  cardinal  numbers,  and  that 
numerical  terms  are  not  originally  employed  to  arrange  the  particular 
objects  of  a  group  each  with  a  symbol,  one  after  the  other,  to  mark  them 
as  number  i,  2,  3  and  so  on,  but  that  their  fundamental  significance  is 
that  of  a  certain  number  of  things,  .and  that  for  this  reason  they  are 
grammatically  connected  with  the  plural.  This  points  to  the  fact  that  at 
every  step  to  a  further  unit  there  is  a  comprehension  of  the  units  so  far 
distinguished  to  a  definite  plurality,  that  5  coniains  a  and  t,  and  does  not 
merely  follow  them.  If  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  psychological  origin 
of  the  idea  of  number  ccmsists  in  our  ability  to  retain  successive  acts  in 
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the  memory,  etymology  certainly  points  to  the  course  taken  by  develop- 
ment from  this  origin,  and  here  there  can  be  no  doLibt  that  the  meaning  of 
numerical  terms  is  to  express  the  number  of  successive  apprehensiuDs  of 
units.  According  to  this  theory,  in  passing  from  ordinal  to  cardinal 
nombers  we  do  not,  properly  speaking,  count  objects,  but  the  units  counted 
are  the  numerical  symbols  themselves.  Still  the  original  concept  of 
number  must  be  surreptitiottsly  conveyed  into  these  concepts.  **  When  I 
need  the  complete  numericd  series  from  t  to  to  assign  a  number  to 
eadi  dement  of  the  group,  then  I  call  the  number  of  the  members  of  the 
group  This  transition  from  «i,  as  the  symbol  of  a  place  in  the  series 
to  //  as  the  symbol  of  the  total  number  would  be  incomprehensible  if  the 
symbols  had  not  from  the  first  possessed  the  significance  of  number.  I 
can  rcincMiber  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  their  sequence  with  as  much 
certainty  as  the  series  of  numbers,  and  may  use  them  to  denote  a  series, 
^  pages ;  but  it  is  useless  to  say,  I  have  needed  the  letters  from  A  tc 
assigning  a  letter  to  each  page  of  a  book,  and  the  number  of  the  pages 
is  That  would  tell  me  nothing  about  their  number  if  the  particular 
letters  had  no  meaning  in  themselves  and  were  determined  merely  by  their 
position  in  the  series ;  the  number  is  found  only  if  fte  meaning  of  each 
particular  symbol  includes  the  comprehension  of  the  steps  already  taken 
into  the  idea  of  their  definite  number,  when  they  are  not  merely 
symbols  of  position,  but  symbols  of  sums  of  units. 


APPENDIX  C. 

In  certain  profound  and  subtle  enquiries  as  to  the  conceivability  of  a  non- 
Euclidean  geometiy,  the  space  of  our  intuition  has  been  represented  as 
only  a  special  instance  of  a  general  concept,  of  a  variously  extended  mani- 
fold, and  its  relations  of  magnitude  as  only  empirically  valid,  others  being 
in  themselves  conceivable;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  sucii  enquiries 
have  overstepped  the  safe  interpretation  of  analytical  formula;,  or  have 
confused  purely  mathematical  conditions  with  others  which  refer  to  the 
physical  constitution  of  bodies  in  space,  although  in  themselves  they  are 
valuable  as  bringing  into  dear  consciousness  the  peculiarities  of  our  space 
intuition,  and  completing  the  series  of  problems  which  must  be  answered 
by  an  exhaustive  philosophy  of  space. 
Riemann,  in  his  lecture  on  the  hypotheses  upon  which  geometry  is 
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bcsed,  starts  from  the  geneial  concept  of  a  plurality  of  modes  in  which  a 
concept  mxf  be  determined,  between  which  modes  there  either  is  or  is  not 

a  continuous  transition  ;  and  he  then  represents  colours  as  in  this  respect 
precisely  similar  to  iiUiUions  in  space.  But  he  seems  to  me  to  have  over- 
looked that  the  parts  of  space  are  logically  related  to  each  other  quite 
otherwise  than  are  the  various  colours.  The  latter  are  no  doubt  related  as 
different  determinations  of  a  concept ;  and  this  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  esch  can  be  thought  of  by  itself,  and  that  a  plurality  of  them  is  at 
first  thought  of  as  divided  by  perceptible  differenoeSp  the  manifold  being 
only  ultimately  represented  as  a  oootinttmn  in  consequence  of  mferences* 
and  by  continually  inserting  intervening  colours  which  can  no  longer  be 
distinctly  perceived  as  different.  But  the  parts  of  space  cannot  from  the 
first  be  thought  of  ai>  indepeiulent  of  each  other,  but  only  as  within  a  space 
which  is  given  to  intuition  \  the  continuum  is  not  gradually  formed,  but  is 
the  primary  datum,  within  which  alone  the  particular  points  can  be  distin- 
guished. Thus  they  are  not  different  determinations  of  a  concept  in  the 
sense  in  which  colours  are  \  and  if  we  should  call  the  different  values  of  a 
distance  also  different  detemunations  of  a  concept,  we  must  remember 
that  the  distance  of  one  point  from  various  others  always  presupposes 
spacer  and  that  the  concept  of  a  distance  which  is  twice  as  great  as  another 
contains  not  merely  the  numerical  concept  two,  but  also  continuity  of  the 
units  of  measurement  in  the  same  direction.  In  the  former  case  (that  of 
colours)  the  differences  are  rjualiiative,  and  depend  upon  comparison  of 
rontent ;  in  the  latter  they  are  spatial,  and  depend  upon  comparison  of 
directions  and  distances.  Hence  the  numerical  series  by  which  the 
magnitude  of  the  differences  is  measured  in  the  two  cases  must  necessarily 
differ  radically  in  meaning  ;  formulas  expressing  relations  between  the 
variable  can  only  be  applied  to  spatial  differences,  where  the  spatial  ideaa^ 
which  are  fixed  before  we  measure  them,  will  admit  of  it  Again,  in  order 
to  lend  phttsibility  to  the  spatial  interpretation  of  other  formulse  than 
those  obtained  from  the  consideration  of  eur  space,  reference  is  made  to 
liic  a'tnlnites  of  cylindrical  surfaces  which  can  be  unwound  withoui  any 
exteiisiuii  of  the  lines  in  them,  to  surfaces  of  constant  curvature  in  which 
all  figures  can  be  moved  about  without  change  of  shape,  to  ellipsoids  in 
which  the  shape  depends  upon  the  position,  and  the  distinctions  thus 
obtained  are  then  applied  to  space  itself^  distinctions  between  space  which 
is  plane  or  not  plane,  which  has  or  has  not  a  constant  curvature.  But  all 
this  is  based  upon  the  assumption  of  Euclidean  spacer  in  which  alone  we 
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can  get  the  spatial  intuitions  a|>propriate  to  the  formuUe,  and  then  on1]r  of 
surfaces  which  we  think  of  as  plane  or  curved  in  our  space  ;  while  intuition 
forbids  us  even  to  think  of  three-dimensional  space  otherwise  than  we  now 

do. 

This  is  true  again  of  the  possibiHty  of  a  space  of  one  or  two  dimensions; 
we  can  trace  the  relations  of  magnitude  within  a  plane  or  a  spherical  sur- 
face, but  we  cannot  think  of  the  plane  or  the  spherical  surface  except  as  in 
£udidean  space.  And  when  (in  enquiring  into  the  form  which  would  be 
taken  by  the  geometry  of  creatures  so  constituted  as  to  be  able  to  move 
only  in  a  spherical  or  pseudo-spherical  surface,  and  therefore  necessitated 
by  physical  constraint  to  confine  themselves  to  the  measurement  of  the 
paths  thus  prescribed  to  them)  the  concept  of  the  shortest  line  is  substi- 
tuted for  the  straight  line  of  our  space,  it  loses  just  that  specific  nature  by 
virtue  of  which  it  is  the  vehicle  of  our  space  idea.  The  concept  of  the 
straight  line  is  not  exhausted  by  the  mere  determination  of  magnitude  by 
which  it  is  compared  with  other  lines;  although  some  of  the  geometrical 
propositions  of  Euclid  make  use  of  no  Other  determinations  than  that  the 
straight  line  is  completely  determined  by  two  points  and  can  be  moved  in 
the  plane  in  such  a  way  that  lines  of  equal  length  can  be  made  to  coin- 
cide, and  although  these  attributes  belong  also  to  the  shortest  lines  of  the 
spherical  sur&ce,  yet  others  are  absent  which  distinguish  straight  lines  in 
our  space,  such  as  all  those  which,  in  our  space  intuition,  are  connected 
with  the  revolution  about  two  points.  We  cannot  form  any  intuition  of  a 
space  in  which  the  shortest  line  would  not  be  a  straight  line.  And  if, 
hnally,  appeal  is  made  to  the  fact  that  the  relations  of  a  spherical  or  pseudo> 
spherical  space  can  be  brought,  at  any  rate  partially,  into  intuition,  still  this 
can  only  be  done  by  considering  how  bodies  conforming  to  the  formulae  ex- 
prestmg  that  space  would  be  changed  In  our  tpact  and  for  our  space-intui> 
tion ;  thus  our  space  is  not  replaced  by  another.  The  actual  measurement 
of  bodies  by  bodies  teaches  us  nothing  concerning  the  nature  of  space,  but 
only  concerning  the  way  in  which  the  dimension  of  bodies  in  space  are 
related  to  one  another  and  to  the  conditions  of  our  perception  ;  in  practice 
no  one  has  as  yet  been  led  astray  by  iinJing  that  a  trigonometrical 
measurement  gave  more  or  less  than  180  as  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  the 
visual  lines  between  three  points,  or  that  a  distant  vertical  object  proved 
larger  upon  direct  measureaient  than  followed  from  the  sine  of  the  angle  of 
altitude ;  instead  of  correcting  Euclid  we  hare  corrected  the  assumption 
that  light  moves  in  straight  lines; 
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Thus  the  result  of  theie  enquiries  is  not  that  it  is  left  to  e^q^erience  to 
decide  whether  «re  ate  to  assmne  the  pbuie  space  of  Euclid,  or  a  space 
which  is  in  some  way  curbed ;  hot  only  that  from  the  purely  logical  stand- 
point of  analysis  the  quantitative  lelatiooa  of  space  ave  not  to  be  derived 
as  the  necessaiy  form  of  a  manifold  which  varies  in  Uiree  dtrectionsi  but 
that  on  the  contrary  they  are  actual,  because  based  upon  an  unanalysable 
necessity  of  our  tpaoe-intuitton,  which  is  essentially  different  from  any 
law  which  can  be  expressed  in  nuiubci.^  unci  numerical  icUiions.  They 
open  up  no  possibility  of  extending  our  space  intuition,  or  of  representing 
a  non-Euclidean  geometry  not  merely  in  analytical  formuLe,  but  also  for 
actual  intuition  \  we  remain  subject  to  those  laws  of  space  according  to 
which  we  first  think  of  it,  and  it  is  as  certain  that  Euclid  will  remain 
unrefuted  in  geometry,  as  it  is  that  Aristotle  in  his  principle  of  contradic- 
tion has  outlived  the  Hegelian  logic  (cf.  the  pertinent  remarks  of  O.  Lieb- 
ntann,  Kmimc^aratimtiik  Raumdidutthm,  nur  AmUysit  dtr  fFtrUiek^ 
kdt,  ed.  2,  78  sq.|  and  Wundt»         i»  p.  445 


APPENDIX  D. 

I  CANNOT  convince  myself  of  the  justice  of  the  objections  raised  against 
the  exi)usitiun  in  the  text  by  Benno  Kohn  (^Untersmhungen  iiber  das 
Camalprobicm,  etc.,  Wien,  i88i),  although  I  quite  acknowledge  the 
acuteness  whicii  he  has  shown,  especially  in  the  crilidsm  of  Mill's  propo- 
sitions. He  calls  the  concept  of  the  action  of  a  cause  a  transcendental 
something  to  which  we  can  attach  no  meaninj^  I  allow,  of  course,  that 
we  are  dealing  with  something  transcendental  in  the  sense  that  somethiog 
is  added  in  thought  to  the  purely  empirical,  perceptible  reality,  by  which 
to  expbun  it ;  it  is  a  concept  which  is  constructed  with  the  object  of  explain- 
ing the  given  as  necessary  upon  one  ground.  But  I  cannot  allow  that  we 
can  attach  no  meaning  to  it ;  if  it  were  so,  we  could  attach  no  meaning  to 
the  concept  of  force  either,  of  which  the  meaning  is  just  this,  that  it  acts 
and  is  regarded  as  the  ground  of  a  motion.  What  is  exj)ressed  b)'  the 
concept  of  action  is  that  a  motion  or  other  change  is  to  be  referred,  not  to 
the  subject  in  which  it  occurs,  but  to  some  other  as  its  ground ;  but  then, 
to  say  that  the  action  of  the  cause  and  the  beginning  of  the  effect  are 
simultaneous  is  a  purely  identical  proposition.  What  follows  rests  upon  a 
misunderstanding.  In  the  concussion  of  eUstic  baUsi  we  may  think  as  we 
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will  of  the  change  in  their  form,  or  in  the  pontion  of  the  molecules,  as  be- 
ginning at  the  surface  of  the  bodies  and  proceeding  inwards,  but  the  effi- 
cient action  begins  at  the  moment  in  which  the  most  external  molecules  of 
the  ball  which  is  struck  begin  to  change  their  position,  and  it  ceases 

as  soon  as  the  struck  ball  ceases  to  have  velocity  imparted  to  it  by  the 
striking  ball,  and  moves  away  irom  the  hiUer.  But  when,  as  in  the  kinetic 
theory  of  gases,  we  are  dealini;  wiih  liie  concussion  of  atoms,  we  must,  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  either  assume  that  motion  is  imparted  instantaneously  to 
the  atom  struck,  or  we  must  say  that  in  an  immeasurably  short  time  the 
velocity  of  the  atom  struck  increases  to  a  definite  value,  while  the  velocity 
of  the  atom  striking  vanishes  proportioiiateiyi  thia  time  would  be  the  time 
occupied  by  the  efficient  action.  We  cannot  infer  fiom  mere  concepts 
that  only  the  second  assumption  it  possible  Kohn  seems,  moreover,  to 
overlook  the  strict  dtstinctbn  between  efficient  action  and  effect  which  I 
emphasize.  The  example  with  which  iic:  ilnnks  to  perplex  nie  on  p.  121 
belongs  to  another  department  than  that  under  consideration  here.  "  In 
the  analogous  case  in  which  a  stone  is  thrown  away  from  the  centre  of 
gravity,  we  should  have  to  call  the  highest  turning  point  of  the  orbit  the 
point  of  special  causation,  etc**  So  iar  we  had  dealt  only  with  those  cases 
of  action  in  which  a  body  in  movement  imparts  its  motion  to  another,  not 
with  persittent  forces  such  as  gravity.  Gravity  acts  from  the  moment  in 
which  the  body  begins  iti  motbn  to  the  moment  in  which  it  ceases  to 
move,  in  every  timedifferential  it  imparts  to  it  a  velocity  in  the  direction 
of  the  centre  of  the  earth  ;  so  far  as  concerns  the  action  of  gravity  there 
is  nudung  to  distinguish  the  highest  point  of  the  orbir  Imia  any  other, 
it  is  merely  that  point  at  which  the  imparted  upward  velocity  of  the  tlirown 
body  is  annulled  by  accelerations  imparted  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Of  course,  if  we  define  as  cause  those  conditions  which  must  be  present 
for  the  effect  to  begin,  we  must  assert  simple  succession;  my  intention,  on 
the  other  hand,  ia  to  show  that  all  ideu  of  causality  are  ultimately  based 
upon  the  thought  that  things  are  the  efficient  causes,  that  this  thought  leads 
to  many  modifications,  but  that  it  never  quite  vanishes^  and  that  without 
these  "  popular  thoughts  tt  would  be  impossible  to  have  any  uniform 
arrangement  of  the  multiform  concepts  which  have  grown  out  of  it.  See 
Appendix  £. 
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APPENDIX  £. 

I  If  usT  dfidioe  to  diacuM  io  detail  the  many  works  on  the  cansal  ooooepf 
which  bAve  appeared  tinoe  the  fint  edition  of  this  book  \  they  show  anew 
the  difficulties  in  dtstioguisbing  between  the  different  applications  of  the 
general  causal  idea  and  the  specific  concepts  developed  from  it,  and  in 
placing  them  in  any  dear  relation  to  each  other ;  we  have  scarcely  come 
any  nearer  to  agreement  in  our  way  of  apprehending  and  naming  them. 
More  especially  have  I  been  unable  to  convince  myself  tliat  li.c  tiiiferent 
aspects  j>rcsented  by  ihe  causal  idea  can  be  represented  more  easily  in 
t!ieir  connexion  and  mutual  relation,  and  the  resulting  antinomies  more 
ea&Uy  solved,  if  we  do  not — as  I  have  attempted  to  do — start  from  that 
concept  of  the  action  of  things  upon  which  the  popular  view  is  originally 
based,  and  trace  its  scientific  changes ;  but  endeavour,  with  the  object 
(quite  justifiable  in  itseli)  of  eliminating  erexything  transcendental  and 
hypothetical  and  of  giving  to  the  concepts  concerned  a  content  as  far  as 
possible  merely  empirical,  to  limit  the  cansal  concept  to  the  succesaon  of 
events,  or  at  least  to  represent  this  succession  as  its  true  essence. 

It  is  true  that  it  will  now  be  recognised  by  most  that  a  merely  empirical 
derivation  of  the  causal  concept  and  the  causal  law  from  perceived 
succession  is  impracticable,  and  that  J.  S.  Mill's  attempt  may  be  regarded 
as  a  failure  ;  nevertheless  the  fundamental  idea  that  the  scientifically 
correct  and  appropriate  concept  of  causality  refers  to  the  regular  succession 
of  events,  and  that  the  original  **  popular  "  idea  of  :iction  must  be  eliminated 
so  iar  as  possible^  seems  to  be  predominant.  It  has  been  most  carefully 
and  fully  treated  by  Wundt  {lAglk^  i,  5S5  sq.,  and  SyOem  der  FkHostpkie 
S93  sq.),  and  I  should  like  therefore  to  discuss  briefly  some  points  in  his 
treatment  of  the  problem,  with  the  object  of  rendering  my  own  view  more 
precise.  I  prefer  to  keep  to  the  more  detailed  exposition  of  the  Logic^  the 
principles  of  which  ^re  repeated,  though  in  a  different  order  of  develop- 
ment, by  the  Sysirm  of  Philosophy although  with  reference  to  certain 
special  points  I  cannot  be  certain  whether  they  have  been  tacitly  with- 
drawn or  retained. 

Wundt's  leading  idea  is  the  distinction  between  the  concepts  of 
substantial  and  of  aaual  causality  (to  use  the  tenns  introduced  in  the 
System).  The  most  obvious  view  is  to  mean  by  cause  a  substance,  and 
this  substantiation  of  the  causal  concept  no  doubt  has  its  psychological 
origin  in  the  acting  peisooality,  which,  while  itself  persisting,  gives  rise  to 
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the  particular  action  as  a  passing  event  From  tbis  scientific  elaboration 
first  proceeds  to  the  concept  of  force,  which  belongs  as  permanent  attribute 
to  particular  thiogs*  and  is  attached  to  their  substance  (the  illuminating 
power  of  the  sun,  the  attraction  of  the  earth).  But  inasmuch  as  efficient 
actions  can  only  occur  when  some  change  lakes  place  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  bodies  which  are  the  subjects  of  the  forces,  the  causal  concept  is 
gradually  transformed  so  as  to  deprive  the  cause  of  its  substantial  character 
and  to  resolve  it  into  an  event  which  precedes  the  effect  (Z^^f.,  I.  538). 

In  this  way  a  distinction  is  obtained  between  the  empirical  and  meta* 
phjrsical  dements,  which  are  originally  interwoven  in  the  concept  of  cause ; 
the  concept  of  force  as  completing  the  concept  of  substance  partakes  of 
its  metaphysical  character;  the  causal  law  (here  substituted  for  the  causal 
concept)  which  refers  merely  to  the  connexion  of  events,  applies  in  itself 
only  to  the  way  in  which  phenomena  are  linked  together  for  our  ex- 
perience. 

This  iiniitaUoa  of  the  caii.^al  concept  is  justified  from  the  liaiure  of  the 
case  on  p.  536.  We  never  have  occasion  to  apj^ly  the  concept  of  causality 
to  the  objects  of  oiu"  external  experience  so  long  as  they  remain  unaltered 
in  their  spatial  and  temporal  relations.  Change  is  therefore  the  condi- 
tion of  causality,  which  refers  not  to  things  but  to  events." 

Now  the  first  proposition — ^that  it  is  change  which  affords  the  occasion  for 
the  devetopment  of  the  causal  concept,  and  that  what  we  first  look  for  ate 
the  causes  of  changes^  which  causes  we  find  in  things  themselves,  showing 
an  action  or  change — is  no  doubt  correct  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
causal  concept  does  not  refer  to  things,  but  to  events*  Events  or  processes 
are  changes  in  things ;  the  concept  of  change  cannot  be  thought  at  all 
without  that  of  the  thing  or  object.  If  an  "event"  or  "happening"  is 
to  be  a  cause,  then  it  is  certainly  the  motion  or  change  of  a  thing ;  we 
cannot  entirely  abstract  from  this,  especially  as  it  is  not  a  matter  of  in- 
difierence  in  what  thing  an  event  takes  place  which  is  to  be  regarded 
as  cause.  Motion  of  a  given  velocity  is  an  event ;  in  another  and  purely 
phoronomical  sense  we  may  perhaps  leave  out  of  consideration  the  magni- 
tude  of  the  mass  moved ;  but  if  the  motion  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  cause, 
it  is  not  all  the  same  whether  what  moves  is  a  grain  of  sand  or  a  rock.  It 
is  the  same  with  effect :  the  change  effected  is  change  in  a  given  thing, 
and  it  is  not  a  matter  of  indiflerence  in  what  thmg  the  change  takes  place. 
Sup])ose  the  elftct  to  consist  in  the  ** event"  of  melting;  iron  melts  at 
another  temperature  than  that  at  which  ice  melts.    The  proposition  that 
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causality  refers  only  to  events  or  processes  and  not  to  thiogs»  does  not  hold 
good  in  this  abstract  form. 

In  the  System  Wundt  is  so  far  more  guarded  as  to  point  out  that  natural 
sdence  at  least  must  cetain  the  concept  of  substantial  causality,  though 
perhaps  in  an  alteied  sensei  and  rightly  indicates  the  mutual  relatioo 
betireen  foioe  and  mass ;  but  here  again  (S96  sq.)  we  are  brought  to  the 
proposition  that  mechanics  is  able  to  subject  all  the  motions  iu  nature  to 
an  analysb  which  works  in  principle  only  with  empirically  measunible 
magnitudes ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  indnde  anything  in  the  concept  of  force, 
but  the  magnitude  of  the  acceleration  by  which  it  is  measured.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  niL'.is;irud  by  the  in/iiirjiLiKie  of  the  acceleration  of  a  given 
mass;  we  cannot  siuijdy  exclude  ///  from  the  mechanical  formuUe — t.g, 
\  mv*.  Only  spatial  and  temporal  magnitude  (volumes  and  velocities) 
are  empirically  measurable ;  there  still  remains,  in  the  concept  of  mass,  the 
metaphysical  surplus,  which  is  not  directly  measurable  {v.  %  78),  but  can 
only  be  determined  by  an  assnmptioo,  which — as  Wundt  himself  rightly 
shows  elsewhere  contains  the  concept  of  substance.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  proposition  on  p.  2981  that  energy  is  measured  entirely  by  the  event 
which  is  given  to  observation,  and  requires  for  its  definition  nothing  which 
does  not  itself  belong  to  this  event  Even  if  we  indude  in  the  event  the 
mass,  which  is  not  an  immediate  object  of  observation,  still  the  event 
itself  is  not  identical  with  the  concept  of  energy ;  the  definition  of  the 
event  is  not  eo  ipso  tlie  definition  of  the  energy ;  we  need  to  add  a  law,  by 
virtue  of  which  this  event  has  further  consequences,  before  we  can  get 
from  the  concept  of  the  observed  event,  that  of  energy. 

On  the  same  page  (398)  it  is  rightly  pointed  out  that  for  mechanics 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  aocdecation  which  actually  occurs,  and 
accelerating  force.  The  results  obtained  concerning  force  and  mass  are 
grounded  upon  numerous  observatioost  guided  by  general  assumptions, 
and  mechanical  force  is  not  that  which  is  actually  observed  in  the  par- 
ticular case,  but  that  acceleration  which  is  possibk  in  respect  to  a  given 
unit  of  mass."  Here  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  concept  of  force,  like 
that  of  mass,  contains  assumptions  which  go  beyond  wiiai  ue  can  observe. 

The  difficulties  to  which  the  attempt  to  refer  the  actual  causal  cuncept 
only  to  events  lead?;,  can  periiaps  be  best  siiown  by  the  example  with 
which  Wundt  illustrates  his  propositions  in  both  works.  What  is  the  cause 
of  the  fall  of  bodies  ?  The  answer  that  the  earth,  or  its  bypothetically 
assumed  power  of  attraction,  is  the  causey  is  denied ;  that  would  involve 
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the  liEUse  intFoduction  of  the  thiog  into  the  causal  concept  The  earth  18 
only  the  permtneot  coDditioo,  which  being  given  bodies  nmy  fidl ;  the 
cause  of  the  particular  pbenotncnon  of  falling  is  elevation  to  a  given  height. 
This  alone  satisfies  the  demand  that  the  cau8e>  as  well  as  the  effect,  roust 

be  thought  of  as  an  event  For  a  body  to  fdl  10  feet,  it  must  necessarily 
be  first  raised  to  a  height  of  10  feet;  but  how  this  is  brought  about,  and 
how  its  supports  may  be  removed,  arc  conditions  which  may  vary  in  many 
ways  without  the  effect  being  thereby  changed  (cf.  System,  p.  301). 

This  ejKample  is  subject  to  certaia  considerations,  especially  when  taken 
in  connexion  with  the  adjoining  piopoution  that  the  cause  is  that  event 
which  is  connected  invariably  with  the  effect,  and  the  proposition  on  p. 
543,  **  that  the  form  in  which  causality  appears  to  us  is  the  sequence  of 
cause  and  effect" — ^where»  according  to  the  context^  we  must  undersund 
an  immediate  and  empirically  demonstrable  sequence.  (These  two  pro- 
positions, taken  in  this  sense,  are,  it  is  true,  absent  in  the  System ;  but 
not  only  are  liicy  not  willidrawn,  they  :i[i]jcar  to  be  at  any  late  partially 
presui)posed  in  subsequent  pmsages,  although  on  p.  299  sq.  there  is 
substituted  for  particular  succession  the  more  guarded  idea  of  continuous 
connexion). 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  ask  whether  the  raising  of  the  body  to  the 
height  of  10  feet  is  invariably  connected  with  the  effect— with  falling  from 
this  height?  ^Certainly  not  wjthin  the  sphere  of  our  experience.  Millions 
of  bodies  are  raised  to  any  height  which,  so  far  as  our  experience  goes, 
never  foil  again.  The  stones  of  a  building  which  is  blocked  by  rubbish 
from  without  have  been  raised,  but  they  can  fall  no  further  unless  room  is 
cleared  below  them.  Building  would  be  a  futile  undertaking  if  every  stone 
raised  must  fall  again  as  far  as  it  has  been  raised ;  nor  can  the  necessity  be 
affirmed  that  all  volcanic  masses  which  have  once  been  raised  must  fall 
again.  Hence,  if  we  look  from  the  cause  to  the  effect,  there  is  no  invari* 
able  connexion  between  elevation  and  £iU. 

But  the  example  foils  also  in  the  reverse  direction*  In  the  above  pro- 
positions Wundt  suddenly  substitutes  for  the  cause  the  comdiHQ  sim  qua  nam, 
when  he  says:  <*ibr  a  body  to  foil  10  feet  it  is  necessary  that  it  should 
previously  have  been  raised  ro  feet"  But  here  again  there  is  no  invariable 
connexion.  An  elevation  to  the  height  from  which  the  body  falls  docs 
not  precede  every  phenomenon  of  falling.  When  a  shaft  is  sunk  in  the 
ground,  and  a  stone  falls  over  the  edge  we  cannot  point  to  an  elevation  of 
the  stone  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  as  a  preceding  event   What  shall 
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we  say  moreover  of  the  meteors  which  fall  upon  the  earth?  And  if, 
acoordiog  to  the  theory  with  whicli  Wundt  himself  agrees,  the  moon  is 
perpetually  falling  towards  the  earth,  when  did  the  ^  event "  of  its  elevatton 
to  240^000  mQes  take  place  ?  According  to  the  form  taken  by  the  Kantian 
theory,  its  mass  has  only  been  checked  in  its  prdiminaiy  fiiU  towards  the 
earth  by  the  increase  of  centrifugal  force;  hence  the  preceding  event  was 
certainly  not  elevation  but  a  checked  falL  Wnndt  says  on  p.  542 :  the 
attraction  which  exists  at  every  moment  between  the  earth  and  the  moon, 
is  "occasioned"  (why  not  caused?)  by  their  immediately  preceding 
motions,  which  have  brought  them  into  their  present  positions,  and  the 
effect  itself  can  only  be  thought  of  in  the  form  of  a  motion  which  needs  a 
Certain  amount  of  time  (how  much  ?).  Bat  from  amongst  the immediately 
preceding  motions^"  which  have  gone  on  continuously  for  thousands  of 
years,  we  can  select  no  event  which  can  be  limited  in  time^  and  which 
would  be  qualitatively  and  quantitatively  equivalent  to  those  motions  which 
are  to  be  regarded  as  the  efifect,  and  wfakh  also  persist  continuously  and 
indefinitely.  From  the  position  at  any  moment,  as  determined  by  the 
stage  just  reached  by  the  motion,  there  follows  only  the  paTticnlar  amount 
of  attraction,  which  varies  within  narrow  limits  with  the  distance,  not  the 
attraction  itself,  which  has  always  existed  and  which  helped  to  determine 
the  preceding  motion. 

It  is  not  possible  to  discover  an  event  which  is  empirically  perceptibly 
or  even  one  which  can  only  be  constructed  by  inferences,  to  precede  in 
the  same  way  every  actual  case  of  a  falling  body,  and  to  be  in  this  sense 
its  cause.  Of  course  every  motion  downwards  presupposes  that  at  a  given 
time  a  body  is  at  a  distance  from  some  lower  part  of  the  earth's  surbce — 
otherwise  the  body  could  not  move  at  all  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth 
either  perpendicularly  or  slantingly — and  the  absence  of  any  hindrance  to 
this  motion  (whether  some  intervening  body  or  u p ward  motion).  That  which 
precedes  downward  motion  in  the  region  of  terrestrial  bodies  and  so  far 
api)ears  as  the  regularly  preceding  event,  is  the  cessation  or  removal  of 
this  hindrance  ;  this  is  invariably  connected  with  the  event  of  the  fall,  and 
would  therefore  have  to  be  called  its  cause,  but  then  we  could  not  speak 
of  an  equivalence  between  cause  and  effect.  But  in  the  case  of  meteors  it 
is  the  direction  of  their  orbit  and  their  velocity  which  decides  whether  they 
may  fall  upon  the  earth ;  no  definite  event  can  be  given.  That  which 
atusa  bodies  to  tail  under  certain  circumstances  is  ultimately— according 
to  the  theory  which  is  still  almost  universally  accepted  and  which  has  been 
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replaced  by  nothing  better— tbe  attraction  of  the  earth ;  this  is  the  con- 
stant and  trae  cause  which  determines  the  motion  of  the  body  towards  the 

centre  of  the  earth ;  all  the  others  are  variable  conditions  which  being 
given,  the  cause  take;.  cUccl,  and  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  select  from 
amongst  the  "  events  "  preceding  tlie  fall  anything  comraon  to  all  instances 
of  falling  and  invariably  connected  with  ihcm, 

It  is  not  difilcult  to  see  ihc  motive  which  has  led  Wundt  to  the 
propositions  illustrated  by  this  example;  it  has  been  the  attempt  on  the 
one  hand  to  make  them  fit  in  with  the  proposition  of  the  conservation  of 
eneigy ;  on  the  other  hand,  bis  wish  to  distinguish  between  the  empirical 
and  metaphysical  elements  of  the  causal  concept,  and  to  present  a  concept 
of  causality  which  would  connect  successive  events  In  the  sense  of  the 
empirical  school;  in  addition  to  this  there  has  been — as  we  see  from  the 
System — ^the  thought  of  questions  of  psychological  causality  which  he  has 
treated  as  parallel  to  these.  But  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of 
energy  is  not  in  itself  sufficient  to  serve  as  the  ground  for  a  causal  concept 
in  this  sense.  By  the  necessity  of  regarding  mere  spatial  distance  as 
potential  energy,  it  presupposes  as  its  basis  the  constant  attraction  of 
masses;  by  the  change  of  active  energy  into  potential,  and  w^<r  versa^  it 
not  merely  connects  events  amongst  each  other,  but  it  also  connects  events 
with  states,  for  after  all  potential  eneigy  is  not  an  event ;  nor  is  it  well  to 
refer  potential  eneigy  always  to  a  previous  events  in  order  to  present  a 
change  like  the  fall  of  a  body  as  the  effect  of  some  event  which  took  place 
thousands  of  years  ago,  According  to  the  theory  of  Kant  and  Laplace 
all  the  active  energy  of  tbe  present  solar  system  has  proceeded  iirom  the 
potential  energy  which  was  due  to  the  merely  spatial  distribution  of 
material  elements,  and  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  idea  of  the  event  by 
wiiich  this  spatial  distribution  was  caused.  But  mere  spatial  distance  in 
itself  cannot  be  a  cause  in  any  sense,  unless  we  assume  the  attraction  of 
masses ;  it  is  this  therefore  upon  which  alone  the  effect  is  grounded.  (It 
is  similar  in  the  sphere  of  chemistry.  According  to  the  view  which  regards 
elevation  to  a  given  height  as  the  cause  of  the  fall,  we  should  have  to 
regard  the  previous  separation  of  the  combining  substances  as  the  cause  of 
chemical  combination.) 

Wundt  himself  allows  that  *^  substantial  causality''  cannot  be  dispensed 
with,  and  must  remain  as  an  inevitable  auxiliary  concept ;  but  then  we 
cannot  separate  the  two,  and  try  to  establish  a  causal  connexion  which  is 
to  disregard  it  and  to  take  place  merely  between  events.    We  have  in 
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eveats  the  phenomena  of  substantial  causality ;  they  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  substances  in  which  they  occur.    It  is,  moreover,  a  subversion 

of  the  oiigiiiul  meaning  of  the  terms  to  speak  of  the  force-endowed  sub- 
stances as  only  permanent  conditions,  and  of  their  changing  relations  as 
causes ;  the  older  and  opposite  usage  is  that  which  conforms  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  terms.  The  distance  of  a  body  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  is 
one  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  may  fall,  because  where  there  is  no 
distance  no  motion  it  possible,  it  is  a  amdiHo  sint  qua  nan ;  another  con- 
dition is  the  absence  of  any  hindrance,  but  the  eame  of  the  M  is  *'  sub- 
stantial causality,"  the  earth  by  virtue  of  its  attraction.  The  idea  of  the 
action  of  one  thing  upon  another  is  no  doubt  a  metaphysical  element ;  but 
we  cannot  dispense  with  it  if  we  wish  to  bring  about  connexion  amongst 
events,  and  I  hold  il  better  therefore  tu  cuafcss  it  openly  and  to  yield  to  it 
its  fundamental  importance,  instead  of  putting  it  as  much  as  possible  6n 
one  side  as  a  mere  "auxiliary  concept,"  which  we  cannot  unfortunately 
quite  do  without. 


ADDENDUM. 

Th^fdhwing pasie^  hat  km  mitfyd  on  p.  350,  md  of  paragraph  ai : — 

According  to  the  same  principle,  when  the  motions  are  In  opposite 
directions,  we  get  their  difference;  and  when  they  are  in  diflisient  directions 
the  assumption  leads  to  the  so^lled  parallelogram  o(  forces.  These  are 
the  simplest  eiamples  of  rules  of  the  combinatioa  of  causes. 
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and  condition,  II.  350  sq.  *,  c  and 
circumstances,  II.  351  sq.  ;  laws  of 
combination  of  actions  of  c's.,  II.  342 
sq.  ;  discovery  of  causes  for  given 
events,  II.  417  sq. 

Certainty  :  L  5,  ^  sq.,  176  sq. ;  ground  of 
c,  L  189  sq.  ;  conditions  of  c,  L  239 
sq.  ;  immetliate  and  mediate,  L  182, 
1S5  ;  c.  of  self-consciousness,  L  301 

S<). 

Chains :  of  effects,  II.  22«  ^04.  153  ;  c.  of 
division,  II.  184. 


Change :  L  ^12  ;  conceptual  determina- 
tion of  c's,  II.  62,  26  sq.  ;  relation  of 
c  to  concept  of  thing.  II.  79,  82  sq. ; 
to  concept  of  causality,  II.  93. 

Characteristic  Attributes  :  L  285  ;  II.  164. 
ii6  5q.,  521. 

Chemical  Elements:  v.  Eleiucots;  ch.  laws, 
II.  323, 

Chronometry :  II.  239. 

Circle  in  Definition  :  L  289. 

Circumstances  :  distinguished  from  causes, 
n.  351  sq. 

Classification  :  L  247 ;  II.  5,      23,  147. 

158  sq.,  508,  511  sq.  ;  conditions  of 

possibility  of  classification,   II.  15^ 

i6i^  ii2i  iSo. 
Co- existence  :  as  content  of  the  concept  of 

thing,  II.  85. 
Collective  Concept :  II.  178  ;  coll.  wholes, 

II.  285,  428  sq. 
Combination  :  methods  of  c.  of  conceptual 

elements,    II.    14^,    i^o  sq.,   158 ; 

theory  of  combinations  in  determining 

probability,  II.  216.  227  s<j. 
Comparison  of  Ideas ;  L  36,  62 ;  for  the 

purpose  of  abstraction,  L  248  ;  II. 

25. 

Compatible  Concepts  :  L  279. 

Composite  Concepts  :  L  254,  278  sq.  ;  c. 
judgments,  L  219. 

Composition  of  Effects  :  II.  350. 

Concept :  L  42^  239-295 ;  II.  24-181, 
3^  t-334^  460- 4 So  ;  c.  in  the  psycliol, 
metaphys.,  and  logical  sense,  L  ^5  ; 
attributes  (elements)  of  the  c,  L  254  ; 
composite  concepts,  L  254  sq.  ;  II. 
144  sq.  ;  subordinate  c,  L  265  sq.  ; 
compatible  and  incompatible  c.  L 
277 ;  cross  concepts,  L  279;  extension 
and  content  of  c,  L  265,  26Sj  logical 
and  empirical  extension,  L  272  ;  indi- 
vidual c,  L  221  ;  disjunct,  disjunct- 
co-ord.  c,  L  280 ;  division  of  c^,  L 
277  sq. ;  problems  and  methods  of  for- 
mation of  c.,^i»  21  sq.  ;  investigation 
of  c.  elements.  ^  24  sq.  ;  construc- 
tion of  c,  Tlv  144  sq.,  192,  528 ; 
classificatory  formation  of  c,  II.  158 
sq.,  5U  sq.  ;  deducti/e-analytic.il  de- 
velopment of  c,  II.  3JJ  sq.,  460  sq.  ; 
essential  concepts,  II.  3jj  s*i.,  460 
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sq.  ;  statistical  methods  as  means  of 
conceptual  determination,  11.  526. 

Concessive  Propositions  :  L  227. 

Cuaclusion  :  L  327,  350. 

Conclusion  (of  Syllogism)  :  L  327,  350. 

Conditions  :  (Ic^cal)  of  thought,  L  i^, 
2Q ;  II.  6  sq.  ;  conditional  proposi- 
tions, L  2:20 ;  (actual)  <»nditions  of 
action  of  forces,  II.  mi;  c.  and  effi- 
cient causes,  II.  ^  sq.  ;  n^ative  c 

II.  492. 

Conjunctions  :  L  214. 

Conjunctive  Judgment :  I.  158  ;  inferences 
from  conj.  jt.,  L  367. 

Consciousness  v.  Self-conadousness :  de- 
grees and  stages  of  c,  II.  131 ;  causal 
relations  between  conscious  events,  II. 
400  sq. 

Consequence;    L  22£l\  inference  from 

modal  cons.,  L  338,  339. 
Consequence :  relation  to  ground,  L  189 

sq.,  22Qsq. 
Conservation  of  Energy :  vide  Energy. 
Constants  in  Formulae  :  II.  232  sq.,  511. 
Construction  of  Concepts:  II.  6^,  14^ 

s<j.,        sq.,  i62i  528;  geometrical 

const.,  II.  152  sq. 
Contact :  as  condition  of  action,  II.  §8  ; 

as  means  of  localization,  II.  255. 
Continuum:   II.  ^  42^  47,  fia;  con- 
tinuous and  discrete,  II.  41^  56  sq.  ; 

relation  between  cont.  and  unity,  II. 

84. 

Continuity:  of  change,  II.  no,  I2S  ;  its 
relation  to  the  concept  of  efficient 
action,  II.  92  sq. 

Contradiction  :  L  139 ;  princ.  contr.,  L 
139  ;  contrad.  between  universal  and 
particular  judgments,  L  172;  between 
judgments  of  possibility  and  necessity, 
L  204. 

Contradictory:  L  127  sq.,  134,  172,  277 
sq.,  28j_;  II.  523. 

Contraposition  :  of  judgments,  L  338,  341. 

Contrary  :  L  127,  134,  277.  283  ;  contrary 
opposition  between  universal  affirma- 
tive and  negative  judgments,  L  172. 

Contrast :  L  133. 

Conversion  of  Judgments  :  L  338,  340  sq. ; 
as  means  of  forming  hypotheses,  II. 
210  sq. 

S.  L. — II. 


Co-ordinate  concepts  ;  L  277  sq.  ;  c.  pro- 
positions, L  2llL 
Copula :  L  93  sq.  ;  in  the  negation,  L 

Copulative  Judgment  :  L  I70t  227. 
Cosmography  :  II.  8^  283. 
Criticism:  literary,  II.  443 ;  historical,  II. 
445- 

Cross  Concepts  :  L  277,  279 ;  c.  divisions, 

L  285  ;  II.  520. 
Curves:  their  concepts,  II.  4^  ISS ;  as 

means  of  representing  changes,  II. 

m± 

Darwinian  Theory  :  II.  165,  328  sq.,  514, 
524, 

Deduction :  II.  23,  181-233 ;  from  in- 
ductive propns.,  II.  417,  418  sq.  ; 
ded.  from  statistical  props.,  11.  504 ; 
as  systematic  form,  II.  508  sq. 

Definition :  L  286.  318 ;  nominal  and 
real  d.,  L  287;  diagnostic,  L  293; 
II.  IS9,  164,  ill ;  genetic  d.,  L  290  ; 
analytic  and  synthetic  d.,  L  290 ;  d. 
as  major  premise,  L  367  ;  d.  of  num- 
bers, II.  34 ;  d.  as  the  result  of  de- 
duction, II.  l£2 ;  as  the  conclusion 
of  knowledge,  II.  465  sq.,  Sll. 

Denominative  Judgments  :  L  57  sq. ;  II. 
236. 

Description :  L  267 ;  II.  161  ;  problem 
of  d.,  II.  234  ;  descriptive  laws,  II. 
361  sq.  ;  description  of  collective 
wholes,  II.  285  sq.,  483  sq. 

Determination :  L  265,  268-70. 

Determinism  :  as  a  rule  of  method,  II. 
480 ;  in  relation  to  statistics  of  mor- 
ality, II.  504. 

Development :  (logical)  d.  of  concepts,  L 
280-1  ;  II.  147,  182  ;  (real)  different 
meanings  of  the  word  d.,  II.  472  sq. ; 
essential  d.,  II.  ii^i  118 :  d.  of 
organisms,  II.  366,  368,  472  sq.  ; 
psychol.  d.,  II.  140  sq.  ;  historical 
d.,  II.  457  sq. 

Diagnostic  Definition:  L  293 ;  II.  IS9, 
164,  517. 

Difference  :  method  of  d.,  II.  339,  342, 

419  ;  in  statistics,  II.  501. 
Differentiation  :  of  concepts,  L  2&2 ;  II. 

514 ;  V.  Development. 
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Disjunct  Concepts  :  L  277  sq. 

Disjunction  :  as  development  of  concepts, 
II.  154.  214. 

Disjunctive  Judgment :  L  155,  212.  22& 
sq.  ;  280.  298  ;  11.  214 ;  as  basis  of 
indirect  proof,  II.  200  ;  as  basis  of 
theory  of  probabilities,  IL  216  sq. 

Disjunctive  Syllogism  :  L  321  sq. 

Disparate  Concepts  :  L  278. 

Division  of  Concepts  :  L  277,  zSd  ;  d.  as 
development  of  concepts,  II.  150;  as 
basis  (or  calculation  of  probabilities, 
II.  21^;  as  form  of  classification,  II. 
Sil  ;  as  basis  of  statistical  numera- 
tion, II.  2^6;  empirical  and  logical 
div.,  L  2Sj,  .^68 ;  II.  513 ;  chain  of 
divs.,  II.  184. 

Divisive  Judgment :  L  228,  230,  2&2  ;  in- 
ferenccs  from  divisive  judgments,  L 
368, 

Eflfect :  V.  Causality. 

Efficient  Action:  L  36  sq.,  314 ;  II.  ii, 

Q2  sq.,  334 sq.  ;  v.  Cause. 
Effort :  its  relation  to  the  causal  concept, 

II.  101. 
Ego :  (see  I). 

Elements  of  Concepts  :  L  254  sq.  ;  II.  21 
sq. ;  e.  of  space-idea,  IL  42  sq. ; 
chemical  elements,  II.  281,  320. 

Elementary  Sensations  :  II.  65  sq. 

Empirically  Uoivcraal  Judgments  :  L  160, 
171  ;  e.  laws,  II.  361  sq. 

End  :  of  thought,  the  starting  point  of 
logic,  L  I  sq.,  2 ;  L  239,  377  ;  e.  of 
theoretical  and  practical  knowledge, 
II.  5,  ;  e.  as  object  of  the  wUl,  II. 
533  ;  as  modal  relational  concept,  L 
40 ;  universal  and  particular  ends,  II. 
533  ;  necessity  due  to  the  e.,  L  2fiQ ; 
deduction  from  ends,  II.  230  ;  dis- 
covery of  means  to  e.,  II.  435,  540. 

Energy:  concept  of  e.,  II.  113  ;  principle 
of  conservation  of  e.,  II.  njsq.,  381 
sq.,  388  sq. ;  its  application  in  psy- 
chophysics,  II.  381  sq. 

Episyllogi&m  :  L  330  ;  II.  iM  note. 

Equality  :  (sameness),  L  36,  iiL  319 ;  II. 
24,  22  sq.  ;  e.  of  numbers,  II.  24  sq., 
3O1  38 ;  geometrical  e.,  II.  55  ;  e.  of 
times,  II.  55,  240 ;  e.  of  intensities 


and  qualities,  II.  66  sq.  ;  e.  of  mea- 
sured magnitudes,  II.  262^ 
Equation  :  L  20^>  »      analytical  geom., 
L  22  s. 

Error  :  in  definition,  L  28S  ;  in  proof,  .II. 
203 ;  in  measurement,  II. ,  262  sq.  ; 
probable  e.,  IL  269  ;  law  of  e.,  II. 
270. 

Essence :  essential  concepts,  L        sq. , 

246,  276  ;  II.  311  sq.,  460  sq.,  509, 
sq. 

Essential  Attributes  :  L  265,  224,  291. 
Ethics :  II.  13J  relation  between  logic 

and  e.,  II.  141  18^  547,  $56  sq.  ; 

methods  in  e.,  II.  529  sq. 
Evident :  L  5,  I4i  2^6  ;  II.  542. 
Exception :  L  ifii. 
Exclusion  :  proof  by  e. ;  II.  2QL 
Existence:  v.  Being. 

Existential  propositions  ;  L  66,  2^  sq.,299t 
303  ;  in  mathematics,  II.  152  note; 
judgments  of  perception  ase.,  II.  234 
sq. 

Experiment :  II.  332,  344 ;  cxp.  methods 

in  psychology,  II.  406. 
Explanation :  of  words  and  concepts,  L 

287  sq. ;  e.  of  a  proposition,  II.  203  ; 

causal  e.  of  facts,  II.  417-460 ;  e.  in 

history,  II.  435  sq.  ;  e.  by  the  nature 

of  substances,  II.  460-480. 
Exponible  Judgments  :  L  215. 
Extension :  II.  43  sq.  relation  to  unity  ; 

II.  84  sq.  ;  e.  of  concepts,  L  265, 

283  sq.  ;  as  the  ground  of  inference,  L 

343 sq.,  352;  IL  182. 

Faculty :  II.  g^,  100 ;  psycholt^cal  con- 
cept, of  f.  II.  140,  478  sq. 

Fall :  motion  in  falling,  II.  IQI  App.  E,  law 
of  fall,  II.  364. 

Figure :  as  part  of  concept  of  thing,  II.  &l 
sq. 

Figures  :  of  categorical  syllogisms,  L  34^ 
sq. 

Final  concepts  :  L  224  sq. ;  II.  148  sq., 
150,  156  ;  as  principle  of  unity,  II. 
172,  f.  .c  and  causality,  II.  123  » 
formal  application  of  f.c.  II.  174,  as  a 
clue  in  classification,  II.  525  sq.  ;  as 
basis  for  psychological  laws,  II.  40S 
sq.  ;  for  historical  laws,  II.  454  ;  ends 
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as  the  ultimate  ground  of  explanation, 
II.  548  sq. 

Final  Propositions :  L  218. 

Force :  concept  of  f.,  II.  9^  loi  ;  as  rela- 
tional concept,  II.  109  sq.,  462 
sq.  ;  f.  and  development,  II.  473 
sq. 

Form  :  L  264  ;  II.  73,  84^  sq. ;  as  deter- 
mining the  unity  of  a  thing,  TI.  ifiS 
*<1'»  L22  ;  content  in  psychology, 

II.  121,  127  sq.  ;  fixed  forms  as  pre- 
supposed in  classification,  II.  ISQ  sq.. 
ai8,  328,  524, 

Formal  Logic  :  L  m ;  f.  ethical  principles, 
H.  S43  »q- 

Formula:  II.,  232  ;  conceptual  f.,  L 
266. 

Freedom  :  voluntary  thought,  I.  3t  1 1  ; 
relation  to  concept  of  possibility,  L 
203  ;  the  postulate  of  f.,  II.  18  sq., 
556, 

Function:  (mathem.),  II.  232. 

Generality :  set  Universality. 
Generalization  :   II.   22^  3tT,  142.  370 
sq. 

Generic  Universality  :  L  42i  ^67. 

Genetic  Definition  :  L  290. 

Genus,  Generic  Concept :  L  265  sq.,  272  ; 

II.   \hi  ;  as  condition  of  induction, 

II.  321  sq. 

Geometrical  Concepts:  II.   42  sq. ;  g. 

construction,    II.   152  ;  inferences 

in  geom.,  L  362  sq.  ;  II.  iqo  sq. 
Good  :  as  modal  relational  concept,  L  40  ; 

highest  g.,  II.  S46. 
Grammatical  treatment  of  Propositions: 

L  26. 

Graphical  Representation  of  Motions  and 
Changes  :  II.  276. 

Ground  :  L  103,  189  sq.  ;  relation  to  the 
principle  of  causality,  L  190.  195  ; 
II.  112  i  relation  of  g.  and  conse- 
quence, L  189,  220.  326  sq.,  323  sq.  ; 
psychological  and  logical  g.,  L  189. 
339  sq. 

Hermeneutic  Statements  :  L  26. 
Heuristic  Methods  :  II.  208.  21a  sq.,  359 ; 

the  concept  of  the  end  as  h.  principle, 

II.  176. 


History:  II.  8^  453;  h.  of  science  as  basis 
of  methodology,  II.  19  ;  methods  in  h. 
II.  426,  43 S  sq.  ;  laws  of  h.,  II. 
449. 

Hypothesis:  L  sq.,  iM;  h.  in  the 
hypotbl.  judgment,  L  220 ;  the  genesis 
of  h.,  II.  2KL 

Hypothetical :  h.  necessity,  L  2QQ ;  h. 
judgment.  L  220 sq.,  327,  373  ;  vary- 
ing origin  uf  the  h.  judgment,  L  22.?. 
lib ;  h.  syllogism,  L  326  sq.  ;  mixed, 
L  328 ;  pure,  L  330 ;  h.  sorites,  II. 
186 ;  h.  character  of  fundamental 
causal  laws,  II.  360  sq. 

I :  (Ego)  as  subject  of  judgments,  L  302 
sq.  ;  as  presupposed  in  psychL  con- 
cepts, II.  L2I  aq,,  162,  394 ;  ques- 
tion of  substantiality,  II.  138  sq., 
428. 

Idea :  L  22  sq.,  29  sq.  ;  universal  and 
particular  i^  L  40  sq. ;  L  and  concept, 
L  242. 

Ideal  of  Knowledge  :  II.  2  i  as  part  of  the 
moral  ideal,  If.  14,  S47' 

Ideal  Consciousness  :  L  296  ;  II.  12,  17. 
18^  529,  542t  SSI  sq.,  554. 

Identity  :  L  36,  29i  83  sq.,  2';8.  296  ;  real 
and  logical,  L  8^  313;  II.  24,  26 ; 
local,  II.  86j  L  of  the  thing,  II.  82, 
2&>;  relation  between  L  and  causal- 
ity, II.  120 ;  principle  of  i^  L  83,  296  ; 
II.  29. 

Imtifjin.Try  Numbers  :  II.  40. 

Immediate  Judgments :  L  102.  295  sq.  ; 

L  inferences,  L  338  ;  L  causes,  II. 

100. 

Impenetrability  :  L  82i  11.82,  255  sq. 
Imperative :  L  17. 
Impersonals :  L  59  sq. ,  124. 
Incomparable  Concepts :  L  278. 
Incompatible  Predicates :  L  122,  132.  279. 
3'9- 

Indirect  Proof:  II.  2QI  sq.  ;  tnd.  methods, 
II.  21, 

Individual :  II.  168,  126  sq.,  422  sq. 

Individual  Concepts  :  (particular  ideas),  L 
50,  ■>2,  271. 

Individual:  psychology  of  the  II. ,  129  sq.  ; 
p«?ychical  causal  relations  between  in- 
dividuals, II.  407  sq.,  447. 
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Induction  :  inductive  (divisive)  inference,  L 
368  sq. ;  as  reduction,  II,  207,  212. 
308 ;  process  of  II.  23,  28S-508 ; 
Aristotle's  theory  of  i^  11.  285  » 
Bacon's,  II.  231  sq.  ;  J.  S.  Mill's, 
II.,  299  sq.  ;  generalising  Li  II*  3 to. 
370  sq.  ;  and  abstraction,  II.  1^  ;  L 
as  the  means  to  the  classiBcatory  for- 
mation of  concepts,  II.  151  sq., 
sq.  ;  L  in  psychology,  II.  374-416. 

Inertia  :  principle  of,  II.  1 04.  1 13. 

Inference :  immediate,  L  33S,  326  sq., 
psychological  and  logical  meaning  of 
iij  L  1 14,  327  ;  II.  2SS,  306. 

In6nite  :  number,  II.  36  ;  infinity  of  space, 
II.  45  sq.  ;  of  time,  II.  52  >  itifiniie 
judgment,  L  i2t. 

Inflexion  :  of  the  verb  as  expressing  the  act 
of  judgment,  L  21  S9< 

Inheritance :  II.  329,  479. 

Intensity:  of  sensation,  L  264  ;  II.  66  sq.. 

Interpolation:  II.  214. 

Interpretation :  II.  444. 

Invariability  :  of  substance,  II.  89 sq.,  1 12. 

116  ;  offerees,  II.  21.  108,  ll2^ 
Irrational  numbers  :  II.  40. 


Judgment  :  L  8,  16^  25,  232 ;  judgments  : 
simple,  L  53  ;  narmtive,  L  53  sq.  ; 
explicative,  L  53,  90  sq.,  162,  203  ; 
denominative,  L  53  ;  relational,  L 
65  ;  impersonal,  L  52  >  analytical  and 
synthetical,  L  \Q2  sq.  ;  mediate  and 
immediate,  L  IQ2  sq.,  182.  191.  256 
sq.  ;  negative,  L  119 ;  infinite  or 
limiting,  L  L2i  ;  plural,  L  IS7,  170 ; 
copulative,  L  1^2  >  conjunctive,  L 
158  ;  universal,  L  1^  sq.,  170  ;  par- 
ticular, L  166  sq.  ;  singular,  L  165, 
sq.  ;  negative  universal  and  par- 
ticular j.,  L  122  »  negation  of 
universal  and  particular  j.,  L  122 ; 
problematical,  assertorial,  apodeiclic, 
L,  126  sq.  ;  judgments  about  j.'s,  I^ 
122,  214  sq.  ;  categorical,  hypo- 
thetical, disjunctive,  L  213,  220.  22S ; 
exponible,  L  21^ ;  the  formation  of 
judgments,  II.  2J,  i&i  sq.  ;  j.  of  per- 
ception, II.  234  sq. 


Kepler's  Laws  :  II.  275,  363. 

Language :  relation  of  L  to  thought,  L  \h. 
sq..  25.  ^  sq..  4L  ?42i  249  ;  II.  6  ;  L 
as  representing  ideas,  II.  25;  as  an 
aid  to  psychology,  II.  122 ;  science 
and  history  of  1^  II.  410,  450  ;  the 
judgment  expressed  in  1 ,  L  2,  16.  51, 
23  sq.,  122. 

Law  :  (see  also  principle)  L  187,  197,  241 
sq.,  324J  IL  II,  23-,.  372,  416,  553; 
natural  and  normal  laws  of  thought, 
L  20,  84,  242  sq.,  302  sq.,  323sq.  ; 
II.  12,  23  sq,,  440  ;  of  the  will,  II. 
544  ;  L  of  association,  II.  401  ;  laws 
referring  sensations  to  things,  L  306 
sq.  ;  specific  and  generic  1^^  II.,  310 
sq.,  322;  causal  laws,  II.  334-361  ; 
law  of  etficient  action  as  expression 
of  force,  II.  LU;  L  of  combination  of 
causes,  342 ;  ^  of  development,  L 
199  ;  II.  118  sq.,  322i  514  ;  L  and 
formula,  II.  232,  348 ;  empirical  L  II. 
361  sq.  ;  descriptive  1.,  II.  362,  L  of 
regular  connection,  II.  365  ;  historical 
Li  II.  442  sq.,  453  ;  statistical  1^  II. 
482, 

Legal  Concepts :  II.  162 ;  L  principles,  L 
l&  (note),  discovery  of  Lp.  by  analogy, 
II.  202  ;  interpretation  of  l.p.,  II.  532 
sq. 

Limits  :  (geom.),  II.  48,  l^  ;  in  time,  II. 
59. 

Limiting  Judgments:  L  121^ 
Line  :  IL  48  ;  straight  I,  1 1.  43,  42: 
Localisation  :  L  3"  ;  II.  52  sq-  ♦  s«bj. 
and  obj.,  II.  252  sq.  ;  L  of  mental  pro- 
cesses in  the  brain,  II.  412. 
Logical :  treatment  of  thought,  L  L  S  S  1^ 
relations,  L  22^  36  ;  logical  meaning 
of  the  concept,  L  245  sq.  ;  II.  31J 
sq. ;  L  and  empirical  extension,  L  284, 
368;  II.  511  sq. 

Magnitude:  L  35;  ^I-  4^1  54: 

Major  Premise  :  L  328,  350  ;  its  relation  to 

the  conclusion  ;  L  3^9> 
Mass  :  Concept  of  m.,   II.   169,  281, 

570. 

Matter  :  {ue  Substance). 
Material  Truth  :  L  IQ. 
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Mathematics :  II.  28  sq.  ;  math,  equa- 
tions, L  22  I  ^  !  syllogisms  in 
m.,  L  362  ;  II.  IQO ;  application  of  m. 
to  psychology,  II.  121,  134  sq. 

Mathematical  Concepts  :  II.  25-65,  147. 

Mean  :  arithmetical,  II.  266  sq. 

Means :  {see  End). 

Measure,  Measurement :  II.  43,  54,  252 
sq. ;  m.  of  intensity  of  scusaiiun,  II. 
6S  ;  of  efficient  action,  II.  LL2  ;  of 
substance,  II.  281 ;  standards  of  m., 
252  ;  numbers  in  m.,  261.  262 ;  inter- 
mittent m.,  II.  273. 

Mechanism :  II.  461,  466. 

Mediated  Judgments :  L  102.  2.;i. 

Memory :  L  43,  304 ;  II.  53,  402« 

Metaphysics :  II.  5^ sq.;  metaphys.  mean- 
ing of  concepts,  L  241;  sq. 

Methods:  of  logic,  L  20;  II.  3j  20 ;  direct 
and  indirect,  II.  2JL 

M.  of  Abstraction  :  L  24$  sq.,  268  ;  of  con- 
struction, II.  150  ;  of  forming  judg- 
ments of  perception,  II.  234  ;  of  form- 
ing valid  concepts  about  reality,  II. 
3ti ;  of  finding  causal  laws,  II.  334. 

M.  of  Agreement :  II.  335^  41S. 

M.  of  Difference  :  II.  333,  341,  418, 
SOI. 

Combined  M.  of  Agr.  and  Dif.  :  II. 
343- 

Experimental  M. :  II.  332 ;  in  psychology, 
II.  406. 

Rules    of    Method   distinguished  from 

Axioms:  II.  468. 
Middle  Concept  :  L  348.  3^0  sq.  ;  II. 

sq. 

Minor  Premise  of  the  Syllogism  :  L  328, 
350. 

Modal :  relations,  L  40,  99^  218;  m.  con- 
sequence, L  339. 
Modality  of  Judgments :  L  103  sq. 
Moditications  :  of  attributes  and  activities, 

I.  22,  32. 

Moods  :  of  the  figures  of  the  categorical 
syllogism,  L  349  sq. ;  m.  of  the  hypo- 
thetical syllo^ij>m  :  L  328, 349-3S4  ;  of 
the  disjunctive,  L  371. 

Moral  necessity,  L  201. 

Morality  :  statistics  of,  II.  499  sq. 

Names:  L  50,  262.  271  ;  II.  284.  520. 


Natural  laws  :  su  Laws. 

Necessity  :  psychological  and  logical,  L  5  ; 
IL  of  the  judgment,  L  22  sq.,  126  sq., 
193  sq.  ;  u.  of  reality,  19O,  202  sq.  ; 
inner  tUj  L  196  ;  of  causality,  L  199  ; 
of  the  action  of  causes,  II.  112 ; 
moral  n^  L  2QI  ;  mathematical  n^  L 
2Q2  ;  n.  of  being  and  happening  as  the 
object  of  kuowlcUge,  II.  9^  LL. 

Negation  :  L  1 18  sq.  ;  different  meanings 
of  L  123  sq.  ;  ground  of  n^  127 
sq.,  292  ;  negation  of  the  il,  L  148. 
161 ;  n.  of  plural  and  universal  judg- 
ments, L  172  ;  universal  n^  L 
170;  n-  in  the  hypothetical  judgment, 
L  226  sq. 

Negative  Characteristics:  L  278.  2&2  ;  II. 
153- 

Nominal  Validity  of  the  Judgment  :  L 
79. 

Non  A  :  meaning  of  the  formula,  L 

nil  I34i  143  sq-.  UAi  283: 
Normal :  II.  488.  S26. 

Number  :  L  36 ;  II.  30  sq.  ;  genesis  of 
concept  of  n^j  II.  60  sq.  ;  universal- 
ity of  tL,  II.  36  ;  infinity  of  ^  II.  36  ; 
negative,  fractional,  irrational,  imagi- 
nary iKj  IL  40  sq. 

Numeration  :  statistical,  II.  285  sq. 

Numerical  Generality  :  I.  47,  ^7,  270 ;  n. 
magnitudes,  II.  41  sq. 

Objective  :  o.  necessity,  L  6,  15,  156  ;  o. 
validity  of  the  judgment,  L  29  sq>i  90j 

124.  225  sq-.  3221 
Observation  :  errors  in,  IL  261  sq. 
Opposition  :  L  127  sq.  ;  inference  by  o., 

L  338  ;  contradictory  and  contrary  o. 

of  concepts,  L   131,  277  sq. ;  o.  of 

judgments,  L  139  sq.,  172  sq. 
Optative :  L  i^. 

Organisms  :  IL  163,  I2L  i2Si  421 J  their 
unity  and  relation  to  the  final  concept, 
II.  171,  175  sq.  ;  their  essential  con- 
cept, II.  332  sq.,  421  ;  their  classi- 
fication, 11.  515  sq.  ;  genesis  ofo., 
IL  429. 

Ought  :  L  5,  12  ;  IL  ij  sq.,  529  sq. 

Parallelism  :  psychophysical,  II.  374,  379 
sq. 
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Parallelogram  of  Forces  :  II.  3SO. 
Part :  see  Whole. 
Particles  :  L  214  sq. 

Particular  Judgments :  L  166  sq.,  122 

sq.  ;  in  the  syllogism,  L  351,  355. 
Particularity  :  L  40  ;  II. 
Passive :  L  71. 

Permanence  :  of  substance,  II.  87  sq.,  278 
sq.  ;  of  energy,  11.  113  sq.,  388  sq.. 
463  sq. 

Phenomenal  and  Real  Things :  II.  279 
sq.  ;  ph.  occupation  of  space,  II.  2^fi, 
Photometry  :  II.  72. 

Physiology  :  ph.  laws,  II.  366  sq.,  368, 
505  sq.  ;  relation  to  psychology,  II, 
I3S»  411  sq.  ;  cerebral  physiology,  II. 
411. 

Plural  :  L  47,  is8. 

Plural  Judgments  :  L  157  sq. 

Plurality:  L  36,  47^  152         i7o.  2^8  ; 

II.  27,  32  sq. 
Political  Economy  :  Methods  of,  II.  456. 
Postulate :  L  315,  318 ;  p.  of  logic,  L  14 

sq.  ;  p.'s  of  knowledge;  II.  15  sq.  ; 

the  causal  principle  as  p.,  II.  220;  p. 

of  induction,  II.  288 ;  of  ethics,  II. 

S47. 

Practical  Problems  :  L  5,  8  ;  II.  L2  sq., 
17  ;  p.  principles,  II.  14,  S43- 

Predicate  of  the  Judgment  :  L  25  sq.,  52  ; 
its  unity  with  the  subject,  L  53,  58 
sq.,  66,  82  ;  differs  from  identity,  L 

Premises  :  L  328  ;  their  order,  L  328  ; 
discovery  of  p.,  II.  203. 

Prepositions  :  L  34  ;  II.  98. 

Present  Tense  :  L  83^  Q^t  UXJ. 

Principle  :  of  identity,  L  83  sq.,  296  ;  II. 
2g  ;  p.  of  agreement,  L  79,  83,  296 
sq.  ;  p.  of  contradiction,  L  XJQ^  sq., 
296  sq.,  323 ;  II.  2Q  ;  p.  of  excluded 
middle,  L  150  ;  p.  of  sufficient  reason, 
L  189  sq.  ;  p.  of  inference,  L  343  sq. ; 
p.  of  practice,  II.  14 ;  p.  of  perman- 
ence of  matter,  II.  278  sq.  ;  of  con- 
servation of  energy,  II.  113,  388,  463. 

Principia  Dcmonstrandi :  II.  193. 

Privation  :  L  127. 

Privative  Characteristics  :  L  282. 

Probability :  L  195 ;  II.  2ifi  sq.,  434, 
504  sq.  ;  of  correctness  in  measure- 


ments, II.  262 ;  p.  errors,  II.  2fiS ; 
theory  of  p.'s,  II.  216-2 ',0,  504  sq.  ; 
p.  as  basis  for  induction,  II.  303- 

Problematical  Judgment :  L  176  sq. 

Problems:  of  proof,  II.  i^^;  mathematical, 
II.  155  sq.,  216. 

Projection,  Spatial :  II.  50. 

Proportionality  between  Causes  and 
Effects  :  II.  232. 

Proposition  :  L  2i  ii  ?S »  combinations 
of  p.'s,  214  sq. 

irp^Xi7^it  in  the  Syllogism :  L  330  sq., 
366;  II.  187. 

Prosyllo|Tism  :  L  330 ;  II.  186  (note). 

Psychokigy :  analysis  of  psL  concepts,  II. 
121  sq.  ;  form  and  content  or  object 
of  ps.  activities,  II.  127  sq.  ;  p.  of 
individual  and  of  nations,  II.  129; 
induction  in  p.,  II.  374-41 6 ;  ps.  ex- 
periment, II.  125 ;  structure  of  ps. 
concepts,  II.  167 ;  relation  to  physi- 
ology, II.  13s,  411  sq.  ;  ps.  as  basis 
of  historical  investigation,   II.  4221 

43S- 

Psychological  treatment  of  Thought  dis- 
tinguished from  logical  :  L  ^  of 
inference,  L  326,  361  ;  II.  288,  306 
sq.  ;  ps.analysis  of  the  will,  II.  530. 

Psychophysics :  II.  69^  125,  \^  2^ 
374.  376,  396  sq.  ;  psychoph.  laws 
as  causal  !.i\vs,  11.  376  sq.,  396; 
psychoph.  parallelism,  II.  379. 

Point  (gcom.),  II.  48. 

Quality  in  Sensation  :  II.  66.  68. 
Quantity  of  Judgments :  L  156  sq. 
Quantitative  Relation  between  Cause  and 

Effect:  II.  U2^  346  sq. 
Question  :  L  103,  n6,  177  sq.  ;  II.  1S2 ; 

determining  questions,  II.  214  sq. 

Rational  Numbers:  II.  a  result  of 

measurement,  II.  240. 

Reconstruction  as  method  of  forming 
Concepts ;  II.  57,  6t^  6^  144  sq. 

Reduction  :  II.  181^  203  sq. ;  relation  to 
deduction  and  induction,  II.  203,  212j 
288^  308;  as  method  of  obtaining 
axioms,  II.  2Q8_;  of  forming  concepts. 
II.  318  sq. ;  in  the  theory  of  pro- 
bability, II.  227  sq. 
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Relation  :  L  23,  33  sq.  ;  r.  between  judg- 
ments, L  21J  sq.,  ;  negntioD  of  r., 
L  124 ;  inference  by  change  of  r., 
L  338 ;  judgments  of  r.,  L  65  sq., 
1 10,  319,  363  sq.  ;  as  major  premises, 
L  346,  363  sq. ;  rs.  as  causes,  II. 
IQ&  sq. 

Relativa  :  L  21^  sq. 

Relative  Propositi9ns :  L  216 ;  universal, 

L  224. 

Relativity,  of  Place-Determinations  :  11. 
255  sq.  ;  of  motion,  II.  258  sq. 

Self-Consdousness,  Unity  of :  L  2ii  i77» 
1S7,  240,  302  ;  II.       L2I  sq.,  Ij8  sq. 

Sensations  :  L  2hl  sq. ;  11.  65  sq.,  127 
sq.  ;  causal  relation  between  s.  and 
stimulus,  II.  6Si  125,  241  sq.,  376  sq., 
397  ;  intensity  and  quality  of  s.,  II. 
6S ;  determination  of  intensities,  II. 
65  sq.  ;  of  qualities,  II.  23  14^  ; 
the  Weber- Fechner  law,  II.  63,  322 » 
change  of  s.,  II.  76  sq. 

Simple  :  things,  II.  %i  ;  ideas,  L  256  sq., 
262 ;  II.  64. 

Simultaneity  :  II.  58  ;  of  cause  and  effect, 
II.  104. 

Social  Statistics:  II.  438  sq. 

Space:  L  34,  260,  310;  II.  42  sq.  ; 
genesis  of  s.  idea,  II.  45  ;  a  priori^ 
II.  46 ;  empty  s.,  II.  45_;  non- 
Euclidean  s.,  II.  A  pp.  C. ;  occupation 
of  s.,  II.  45,  52,  &2sq.  ;  phenomenal, 
II.  2S6 ;  absolute  s.,  II.  252  sq>  ; 
judgments  about  spatial  determina- 
tions of  things,  L  306,  310  sq.  ;  II. 
234,  252  sq.  ;  identity  of  visual  with 
tactual  s.,  II.  82  ;  spatial  arrange- 
ment of  the  universe  as  the  aim  of 
knowledge,  II.  2; 

Species :  concept  of,  II.  32S,  524  sq.  ; 
infimae,  s.,  II.  164.  514,  517  sq.  ; 
specific  concepts,  L  265  sq. ;  II.  16I1 
164,  324.  iLii  ii6 ;  specific  differ- 
ences, L  2S0,  2Sii  sq. ;  II.  162.  328. 

Spontaneity  :  II.  47S. 

SiabUily  of  Ideas  :  L  23  sq.,  85,  242.  252 
sq.  ;  II.  25,  62  sq. 

Statistics :  II.  285  sq.,  480  sq.  ;  st. 
methods,  II.  483  sq.  ;  st.  numbers  as 
the  basis  of  normal  types,  II.  $26. 


Straight  Line:  concept  of,  II.  42  sq. 
Subaltemation  :  L  338  sq. 
Subcontrary :  L  173. 

Subject  :  of  the  judgment,  L  25  sq.  ;  in 

impersonals,  L  53  sq. ;  unity  of  s. 

and  predicate,  L  53>  58  sq.,  66^  S2  ; 

ditTer^  from  identity,  L  ^ 
Subordination  of  Concepts  :  L  265  sq.  ; 

as  basis  of  the  categorical  syllogism,  L 

3 go  ;  sub.  propositions,  L  2l4 
Substantive :  L  29,  31,  38  ;  abstract  s.,  L 

33  ;  as  subjects  in  judgments,  L  77. 
Substance :  L  313  sq. ;  IL  2^  sq.,  159, 

281  sq.  ;  permanence  of  s.,  L  313  ; 

II.  88i  llL  li^i  228  sq. 
Substitution:  in  inference,  L  334i  346, 

358 ;  II.  130;  of  problems  in  proof 

O^erdXi^^if),  II.  196. 
Subsumpiion :  L  18^  52i  SSi  3^  363  ; 

syllogism  of  s.,  L  362 ;  II.  184  sq.  ; 

s.  as  a  clue  in  classification,  II.  521. 
Succession  :  II.  58  sq. ;  s.  and  cau&ality,  II. 

96,  no  sq.,  243  sq.,  336  sq. 
Successive  Apprehension  :  II.  246;  its 

relation  to  succession  in  the  object, 

247  sq. 

Supertiuity  in  Definition :  L  289. 
Surface  :  II.  48. 

Syllogism:  L  326  sq.,  349  sq.,  II.  182 
sq.  ;  value  of  the  s.,  I  352  sq* 

Synthesis  :  of  conceptual  elements,  L  254 
sq.  ;  II.  2O1  24i  144  sq.  ;  synthesis  in 
the  judgment,  L  53,  58,  53,  65^  22i 
79t  l£2S  sq.  ;  s.  in  concept  of  number, 
II.  34  ;  of  thing,  II.  28  sq.,  86  sq., 
\t&  sq. ;  in  concept  of  causality,  II. 
22  sq. 

Syniheiical  Judgment :  L  1(22  sq.,  182, 
314,  317  sq. ;  s.j.  as  major  premise 
in  syUogisros,  L  33§,  352i  3^5 ;  de- 
duction  from  s.j.,  II.  185  sq.  (c.  also 
a  priori ). 

Systematization :  II.  508-S29. 

Teleology:  v.  End. 

Terminology  :  II.  5. 

Theory  of  IvnowleUge  :  L  8,  2J_. 

Thing:  L  26  sq.,  198,  260  ;  II.  281  as 
subject  in  the  judgment,  L  58^  59 ; 
relation  of  t.  to  attributes,  Lj  22  sq., 
58  sq.,  59,  88,  26Q  sq.  ;  II.  22  sq.  I 
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unity  and  identity  of  t.,  II.  8q  sq., 
278  sq.  ;  change  of  t,  II.  87  sq-  > 
reference  of  sensations  to  ts.,  L  312  ; 
II.  S2  sq.,  229  sq.  ;  phenomenal  and 
real  ts.,  II.  278. 

Thought :  L  I  sq.  ;  logical  and  psycho- 
logical treatment,  L  9 ;  reflection 
upon  the  activity  of  t.,  II.  26. 

Time :  L  22i  3^  260 ;  II,  57  sq.;  a  priori 
t.,  II.  58  ;  duration,  succt^ion,  inter- 
val, II.  58 ;  absence  of  limit,  ii.  59, 
6j  ;  periods  of  t.  II.  fio  ;  equality  of 
t.,  II.  6oj  relation  of  t.  to  number, 
II.  60 ;  subjective  ideas  of  t.,  II.  238  ; 
measure  of  t.,  subjective  and  objective, 
II.  6osq.,  237,  sq. ;  t.  order,  objective, 
II*  231;,  252  ^>  ;  time  determination 
of  judgments,  L  89  sq.,  143,  1 S^,  302 
sq.  ;  of  perceptions,  II.  234»  236  sq.  ; 
of  objective  events,  II.  243  sq. 

Time  Relation  between  Cause  and  Effect, 
II.  92  sq.,  243  sq.  ;  of  moments 
of  consciousness,  II.  136,  241  ;  be- 
tween event  and  perception,  II.  237, 

24^  sq. 

Tradition  :  L  I-L2  ;  II.  6,  410i  446.  47Q- 
Truth :  L  8 ;  necessary  and  matter  of 
fact  t.,  L  183  sq.  ;  t.  of  immediate 
judgments,  L  295  sq.  ;  of  the  utter- 
ances of  self-consciousness,  L  301  sq. ; 
II.  241  sq. 
Type ;  II.  134.  i(>6.  -,24,  S2a 

Unconditional  Validity  of  Propositions 
(opp.  temporal  v.) :  L  92 ;  unc. 
universal  judgments,  L  162  sq.,  339. 
368  ;  u.  valid  judgments  as  conditions 
of  inference,  L  329. 

Unity  :  L  36,  258  ;  II.  24  sq.,  30,  31  sq. ; 
u.  of  a  thing,  II.  &l ;  relation  of  u.  to 
extension,  II.  84;  forms  of  u.  in  the 
concepts  of  things,  II.  168  sq.  ;  causal 


u.  of  a  whole,  II.  i^o,  179 ;  Ideo- 
logical, II.  171.  179. 

UnSveis.il :  L  32,  40  sq. 

Univeri»ality  (or  generality)  of  Ideas  :  L 
32j  40,  42  sq.,  225;  of  the  word,  L 
40  sq.,  42i  225  ;  of  concepts,  L  248 
sq.,  2^1 ;  II.  161 ;  of  the  concept  of 
number,  II.  36  sq. ;  of  space,  11.  56  ; 
numerical  and  generic  u.,  L  42i  56; 

Universality  and  Necessity :    L  163  sq., 

I9S,  2Q2. 

Universal  Judgments :  L  i6q  sq.  ;  em- 
pirically and  unconditionally  u.j.,  L 
161  sq.,  368  ;  u.  nqjative  j.,  L  170 ; 
negation  of  u.j.,  L  122  sq.  ;  u.  pro- 
positions as  the  result  of  induction, 
11.288. 

Universal  Causal  Laws:  II.  112,  334  sq.  ; 
general  and  specific  laws,  II.  37a 

Variability  of  Organisms  :  II.  329. 
Variable  Conditions  :  II.  351  sq.,  491  sq. 
Varieties  of  Organisms  :  II.  328. 
Verb :  L   29,  31  ;    transitive,  L  36J  as 
predicate  in  the  judgment,  L  58^  77. 

Weber's  Law  :  II.  69. 
Weight  :  as  measure  of  substance,  II.  90, 
281  sq. 

Whole  and  Part :  L  34  sq.,  32  ;  II.  4*1 
84.  170;  collective  wholes,  II.  yS, 
285  sq.,  498  sq. 

Will :  its  relation  to  thought,  L  3^  17^  200^ 
38s.  321 ;  n.  5,  12  sq.,  18,  ^  sq.  ; 
causality  of  w.,  II.  142  sq.,  391  sq.  ; 
unity  of  the  w.,  II.  ij^  529  sq.  ;  su- 
premacy of  the  w.,  II.  19,  SS7- 

Word  :  L  29  sq. ,  40  sq. ;  relation  to  the 
predicate,  L  51  sq.  ;  ambiguity  of 
words,  L  2<2j  40  sq,,  ^sq.  ;  II.  25. 


BuUcr     Tanner,  Tho  Selwood  Printinif  Works.  Frome,  and  Loodoo. 
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